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MI^TEOEOLOGY; IMPOETATIONS OF GEAIN; SALES OP 
.^BEITISH WHEAT; PEICES OF COEN AED OTHEE 
" PEODUOT; AGEIOULTUEAL STATISTICS; AND STA¬ 
TISTICS OP DAIET PEODHOE. 


{The facts are derived cfmfly from the Meteorological Eeports of Mr. 
Glaisher, and the Returns of the Board of Trade, and of the Inspector- 
General OF Imports and Exports.] 


METEOEOLOGY,—1870. 

First Quarter (January^ February, March ).—^TKe exceedingly cold 
weather which prevailed at the end of 1870 continued until ihe 5th 
day of January, 1871, then somewhat moderated, but continued 
cold to the 13th. On the 19th the cold weather returnid and con¬ 
tinued to February 2nd. Prom the 3rd of February to the 14tli of 
March the weatljrer was mostly mild, and occasionally spring-lib# 
From March 14th to the end of the quarter the weather was very 
changeable. 

In January frost and snow stopped all out-door farm workj 
the mild weather in Febiuary melted the snow, and, being accom¬ 
panied by rain, ofiiused rivers and streams to overflow, and in some 
cases to destroy a portion of the crops. Field work was ajl but 
stopijed until towards the end of the month, vegetation was veiy 
backward, pastures and grass lands were bare, and the scarcity of 
fodder was severely felt. Towards the end of February, under the 
influence of the higher temperature, shrubs, hedges, and early 
fruit-trees began to bud, and early spring flowers to bloom, AU 
kinds of vegetables were scarce, -n, 

During the month of March agricultural operatiohs progi^ased 
vigorously; the land was found to be unusually free from insists,' 
and at the end of the quarter a very large breadth of* land was 
xmder cultivation, but vegetation was still backward* having been 
checked by frequent bleak north and east winds. The coi|i ms i 
spoken of as healthy, but forage and vegetables were very scarce. 

The mean temperature of January was 83®'2 or 8°T lower than 
the average of 100 years; in February and March, the mean 
temperature was 42*^4 and 44®*9 respectively* being 3*^*9 higM^iU 
February and 4®*0 higher in March than the averi^e of 

TOL. VIIL-S. S. '■" 
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The fall of rain was 0*2 inch in excess in January and 0*5 inch in 
defect in both February and March. 

Second Quarter (Ajpril^ Jun^. —^With the exception of the 

period comprised between April 12th and 29th, the weather was 
cold throughout the quarter. The low temperature was Very 
severe both at the beginning and at the end of June. ^ The month 
of June, 1860, was of the same low temperature, but previous to 
that, we must go back as far as the year 1821 for one of lower 
temperature. The deficiency for the whole quarter amounted to 
more than 1 daily, from the average of 60 years, and there has 
been no corresponding quarter of as low a temperature at Greenwich 
since 1860. 

The unseasonably cold weather which for the most part pre¬ 
vailed throughout the quarter, together with the north winds, the 
cloudy sky, and scanty sunshine, caused vegetation generally to. 
-be very backward. At the end of the quarter cornfields still looked 
green. The harvest in the southern counties was not expected to 
begin for five or six weeks, and in the more northern counties, 
the crops ’#ere not expected to ripen until towards the end of 
August. Hay-making had been firequently interrupted by rain, 
^d much hay was spoiled. 

The mean temperature of April, May, and June, was 47®'7, 
and 64®‘8 respectively ; in April it was 1®*7 in excess of the average 
of 100 yea;rs, in May 0®'7 in defect, and in June it was 3®*4 in 
defect of the average of 100 years. The fall of raij^t was 1*3 inches 
and 1*1 inches in excess in April and June respectively, and 1*3 
inches in defect in May. 

Wieai was in ear on the 1st of June at Wisbech j on the 13th at 
Helston; on the 16th at Gardington; on the 18th at Silloth; on 
the 20th at Weybridge; on .the 26th at Boston; and on the 20th at 
Hawardeu. In flower on the 9th of Juno at Taunton; on the 2lHt 
at Helston; on the 24th at Weybridgo and Ohisolhxxrst; on the 
26tk at Gardington; on the 27th at Silloth; and on tho 28th at 
Hull. 

l^arley was in ear on the 16th of June at Gardington; on tho 
21st at Weybiidge; and on the 24th at Helston. In flower on tho 
26th of June at Gardington; and on the 30th at Weybridgo and 
Hawarden. 

Bye was in ear on the 14th of June at Weybridge. In flower on 
the 18th of June at Weybridge; and on the 20th at Chisolhurst, 
And on the 1st of July at Hull. ■ 

Oais were in ear <m the 17th of June at Weybridge Heath and 
Helston; and in flower on the 23rd at Weybridge Heath. 

Third Quarter (July, August, S^temler), —The cold weather w'hich 
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had been generally prevalent tbrongbont the preceding quarter 
continned, with the slight exception of the few days, from July 
14th to 21st, until Angnst 6th. This was followed by a period of 
42 days of warm and genial weather, extending from August 6th to 
September 16 th, during which interval the mean excess of tempera¬ 
ture above the average was 4^® daily. From this time to the 
end of the quarter the weather was again cold, and heavy rain fell 
everywhere; the average deficienoy of temperature was daily. 

In the middle of August all crops were backward, but the fine 
and forcing weather which followed brought them rapidly to 
maturity almost simultaneously. The gathering in of the harvest, 
however, was much delayed by the scarcity of labour. By the end 
of August a large portion of the crops had been stacked. At the end 
of the quarter the rain was very beneficial in the south of England, 
but interfered with the completion of the harvest in Scotland, and 
also in some backward Irish districts. There were considerable 
complaints about the spread of the potato disease at different 
times during the quarter, by the completely rotting away of the 
tuber, so that the stems were left without tubers attached. Generally 
the wheat crop was considered deficient. 

The mean temperature of July was 61®’7, being 0®'l higher tljan 
the average of 100 years; in August' it was 64®*8,‘ or 4°-0 higW 
than the average; and in September it was 57®*4, or 0^*9 higher than 
th,e average of 100 years. The fall of rain was 0*7 ^inch and 1-5 
inches respectively in defect in July and August, and 1-7 inches in 
excess in September. 

Local reports relating to the harvest were as followsAt Helston 
the report of the coming wheat crop, in July, was not encouraging ; 
it was said to be generally thin. Barley was also thin. Oats were 
better, but not abundant. Hay, though a fair crop, had been badly 
saved, and muoh destroyed. Disease had made its appearance in 
the potatoes since the hot weather set in. At Strathfield Turgiss,in 
Hants, in July of the previous year, farmers were busy carting 
wheat, whereas last year none was then ripe. At Halifax, in August, 
the grain crops were good; in many oases a second crop of grass 
had been out and well got in; and tiie turnip crop was plentiM and 
healthy., At Miltown, Banbridge, in Ireland, it was reported tha;t 
the harvest was very good, wheat was a fair crop* oats extremely 
good, and green crops abundant; the disease had, however, visited 
the potato crop, which had suffered severely. At Oumberlandt in 
September, local reports stated that cereal crops were rather befcw 
the average; turnips, swedes* and mangolds saved. Fotato^ 
diseased on strUng h^y land; &^yfive;sixiispf 
on peaty and sandy soils the. reiMt was more &vorahte.; / ^ ;; > 
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Fourth Quarter {Octoher, Noveniber, Dece^nber ),—The last quarter of 
the year 1871 was remarkable for the longest continuance of low 
temperature during November and the first half of December in 
‘ this century. The temperature of the month of October had been 
nearly a degree below the average, but on the 2nd November a 
period of cold weather set in of unprecedented length, continuing 
throughout the whole month. The mean temperature of this month 
was 37° *6, being 4° *7 below its average derived from 100 years 
observation. In two instances only, viz., in the years 1782 and 
1786, was the mean temperature of November lower than 37°; 6, 
and since the year 1786, that is in the last 85 years, there has been 
no instance of such a cold November. The cold continued into 
December and with severity until the 12 th day, the average defi¬ 
ciency of the mean daily temperature from the 1st to the 12th being 
9io. On the 8th December the deficiency reached 19°* 3, the mean 
temperature of that day having been 22° • 4, while its average is 41° • 7* 

The rain-fall during the quarter, as measured at Greenwich, 
amounted to only 3 • 2 in., being 4 in. below the average. 

The fall of rain in October was only one-half of the average for 
that month; in November it was only one-fourth; and in December 
it was three-fifths of its average ; thus the rain-fall in each month 
of the quarter was defective. 

A local report from Strathfield Tuigiss stated that the weather in 
October was most favourable for getting out farmyard manure, 
ploughing, and feeding off root crops preparatory for the wheat, 
which had been got into the ground in good order, and was 
looking quite gay. All early turnips were of good size, but man¬ 
golds and swedes were smaller tban usnal. In Novewiber the severe 
frosts several times hindered the wheat sowing; the milder weather, 
however, at the end of the month made the ground so favourable 
^at but little harrowing was required before putting in the seed. 
Feedmg off the turnips has been effected under more favourable 
circumstances than usual, no waste of food having oconiTod from 
wet weather; the sheep had also made good progress in laying-on 
fi^h. Lean bullocks and sheep had fallen slightly in value, but 
still too high a price to leave much profit for the winter’s 

keep. The month of December was very satisfactory for the finish- 
lug up of the wheat-sowing, which had been kept back by the 
severe frosts of previous month. There had been less wheat 
showing Itself above ground this Christmas than in previous sear 
sons, but within the last few days a considerable breadth had 
peeped up; this would seem to indicate a late harvest for 1872* 
but past experience would tend to show that the time of ripening 
does not depend on the time of sowing. ® 
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COEN : iMPORTATioirs, Salf^, and Prices. 

Qitantities of Wheat, Wheatmeal and Flour, Barley, Oats, Peas and 
Beans, Imported into the United Kingdom in the Year 1871 . 


1871 . 

■VVlieat 

Wheatmeal 
and Flour. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Peaa 

Beans. 

Janixary .. 
February 
March .. 
April 

Hay 

June 

cwts. 

3,025,768 

1.955,996 

2,628,686 

2,282,936 

2,406,321 

2.453,85* 

owts. 

389,698 

288,349 

421,652 

385,508 

297,22* 

331.737 

cwts. 

439,468 

4*9.274 

619,244 

648,073 

677,507 

608,682 

cwts. 

312,982 

56,920 

459,283 

584,512 

905.567 

*, 579 , 3*2 

cwts, 

33*022 

1,647 

5*.*77 

68,955 

176,776 

142,252 

cwts. 
158,031 
169,226 
202,166 
172,008 
213,840 

207,237 

In first Six\ 
Months j 

*4.753,558 

2,114,165 

3,412,248 

3,898,586 

473.829 

1,122,508 

July.. .. 
August «. 
September 
October .. 
November 
December 

4,633,120 

4,110,189 

3,842,084 

5,026,387 

4,104,197 

2,938,111 

343*113 

337*998 

204,127 

348,608 

298.073 

339,554 

523,043 

895*173 

459,134 

1,155.443 

1,373.808 

770.212 

*,586,083 

1,352,865 

*,253,501 

1,088,706 

1,059.029 

768.336 

91,706 

72,908 

33.965 

42,678 

161,144 

145,720 

245.558 

310,063 

328,634 

384.734 

343.395 

240.759 

In last Six'! 
Mouths / 

24,654,088 

1,870,473 

5,176,811 

7,108,520 

548,121 

*,853**43 

Year .. 

39,407.646 

3,984,638 

8,589.059 

11,007,106 

1,021,950 

2.975,65* 


Note**—T he ayerage weights qaari&t of com, as adopted in the office of the 

Inspector-General of Imports and Exports, are as followFor wheat, 4 S 5 J lbs., 
or 41 owts.} for barley, 400 lbs.,, or cwis.; for oats, SOS lbs., or 2 } owts. Com 
has been entered and charged with dnty by instead of vmmrB since Sep¬ 
tember, 1864 . 


COMPUTED Rbat* VAiiUE of CoRN IMPORTED into tlw tlNniED KINGDOM in ,each 
of the Five Years, 186m 



1887 . 

im 

1869 , . 

1870 , 

1871 . 

WhAt 4^, .. 
Harley ** «, 

Oats •* ** •« 

MaiEC •* '»* «« 

(fther kinds «, .. 

Wheat Flour ... •« 
Other kinds of Flour 

£. 

14,98$,096 

2,831,515 

4,3*9,908 

3,854.734 

1,778.954 

3 , 5 * 9,577 

93,350 

aat 069,353 

3 . 87 S.W 

4,838,012 

*,98*,553 
*1832,077 
23,839 

£. 

t 9 » 5 ^ 5»758 
3 . 379.775 
3 , 340,494 
5.935.665 
1,376,087 
3 , 793,939 
6,640 

- 

16,264,027 
2,83*,844 

4,381,607 

5,790.550 

1.498.043 

3,383,75* 

. 19,822 

£. 

*3,345,630 

3.407.425 

4,001,687 

6,470,789 

*,729,048 

3,438,284 

*0,7*2 

Total of Corn *. 

4 *, 364 .t 34 

,39,430,290 

37.347,358 

34.169.644 

4 S,W ^575 
















( S ) 


Quantities of Bsitish Wheat Sold in the Towns from which Bettirns are 
received under the Act of the 27th and 28di Viotoeu, cap. 87, and their 
Avebage Pbiobs, in each of the Twelve Months of the Years 1866-71. 



Ql^A^'T^^ES nr Quastess. 


1866 . 

1867 . 

1868 . 

1869 . 

1870 . 

1871 . 


quartexB. 

quarters. 

quarters. 

quarters. 

quarters. 

quarters. 

First month .. 

312,713 

221,791 

193.077 

348,047 

187,027 

267,827 

Second month 

359*999 

203,900 

201,325 

258,883 

231,438 

309,376 

Third month ^ 
(five weeks) / 

331.295 

280,878 

235,403 

278,086 

314.040 

377.003 

Fourth month 

250,159 

205,331 

173,120 

204,519 

342,457 

293,494 

Fifth month .. 

250,890 

221,067 

162,030 

238,483 

381,620 

332,003 

Sixth month 1 
(five weeks) / 

245.393 

196,985 

128,142 

268,599 

296,028 

229,749 

Seventh month 

117,836 

109,829 

106,812 

166,485 

171,005 

130,154 

Eighth month 

191,057 

103,303 

174.633 

174*904 

201,, 788 

123,889 

Ninth month \ 
(five weeks) J 

325,056 

265,668 

444,296 

255,286 

435.3^ 

37X.590 

Tenth month 

3W.674 

349.788 

284,810 

256,984 

34^*445 

367,67a 

Eleventh month 

384,530 

265,622 

268,848 

220,876 

298,407 

369,351 

Twelfth month 1 
(five weeks) > 

332,934 

301,558 

307,586 

344.933 

35a,6 s9' 

321,756 


Average Prices per Qoartbr^ 


1866 . 

1867 . 

1868 . 

1869 . 

1870 . 

1871 , 


s« d. 

8, d. 

8.^ d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d* 

First month .» 

45 10 

81 5 

70 4 

51 10 

43 II 

52 8 

Second month 

45 7 

60 IX 

72 II 

50 10 

41 10 

53 6 

Third month \ 







(five weeks) / 

45 4 - 

59 9 

73 3 [ 

48 5 

41 3 

54 6 

Fourth month 

44 10 

61 7 

73 4 

46 4 

42 7 

58 2 

Fifth month .. 

46 3 

64 8 

74 3 

44 8 

4310 

59 I 

Sixth month \ 

■ms 






(five weeks) / 

ED 

^5 5 

68 9 

45 ^0 

47 0 

59 8 

Seventh month 

54 I 

65 I 

65 6 

49 5 

50 9 

58 7 

Eighth month 
Ninth month ) 

50 7 

68 0 

57 9 

52 I 

S 3 XI 

57 II 

(five weeks) j 

49 0 

^3 5 

55 I 

51 4 

47 0 

57 0 

Tenth month 

52 4 

66 7 

53 

47 8 

47 4 

56 5 

Eleventh month 
Twelfth month V 

56 6 

69 9 

52 2 

46 8 

50 I 

56 2 

(five weeks) / 

60 5 

67 7 

50 2 ' 

44 2' 

52 4 

56 3 




















( SI ) 


Average Prices of British Gore per Quarter (imperial measure) as received 
from the Iespbctoes and Officers of Excise according to the Act of 27tli 
and 28th Yiotoria, cap. 87, in each of the Fifty-two Weeks of the 
Year 1871. 


Week ending 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Week ending 

Wheat, 

Barley. 

Oats. 



a. 

d. 

s. 

d. 1 

a. d. 


a. 

d. 

a. 


a. 

d. 

January 

7- 

52 

6 

34 II 

23 0 

July 8 

59 

0 

34 IQ 

27 

X 

January 

14 .. 

53 

I 

35 

2 

23 5 

July 15 .. 

58 

6 

34 

7 

27 10 

January 

21 .. 

53 

9 

35 

9 

22 9 

July 22 

58 10 

35 

II 

27 

2 

January 

28 .. 

53 

6 

-35 

5 

22 8 

July 29 

*58 

0 

34 

3 

28 

3 , 

February 

4- 

5 a 

10 

35 

4 

23 II 

August 5 .. 

58 

0 

36 

'7 


4 

Pebruai’y 

II.. 

53 

7 

35 

a 

23 9 

August X 2 .. 

58 

5 

35 

rr 

26 

6 

Eebruary i 8 .. 

53 

ir 

35 

7 

23 7 

August 19 .. 

57 10 

35 

9 

37 

6 

February 25 .. 

53 

9 

35 

10 

24 5 

August 26 .. 

57 

4 

32 

7 

26 

7 

March 

4 .. 

53 

2 

35 

5 

24 7 

September 2 

57 

2 

35 

0 

2 $ 

■4 

March 

II.. 

53 

8 

?6 

0 

24 10 

September 9 

56 

6 

35 

I 

26 

0 

March 

18 .. 

54 

7 

J 6 

I 

25 7 

September 16 

56 

7 

35 

8 

24 

9 

March 

25 .. 

55 

2 

36 

3 

25 10 

September 23 

57 

7 

35 

6 

23 

6 

April 

1 .. 

55 

9 

36 

6 

26 4 

September 30 

57 

3 

35 

to 

23 

10 

Average of | 






Average of 







Winter > 

53 

7 

35 

8 

24 2 

Summer 

57 

9 

35 

2 

26 

4 

Quarter ) 






Quarter 







April 

8 .. 

56 

7 

36 

8 

26 10 

October 7 .. 

56 

3 

35 

8 

23 

8 

April 

15 .. 

57 

,6 

36 

5 

26 5 

October 14 

56 

5 

36 

2 

22 

6 

April 

22 .. 

58 

11 

37 

3 

27 0 

October 21 .. 

56 

6 

36 10 

23 

2 

^ril 

29 .. 

59 

7 

36 

9 

27 9 

October 28 .. 

58 

7 

37 

7 

23 

5 

May 

6 .. 

58 11 

37 

3 

26 xo 

November 4 

56 

8 

37 

5 

23 

8 

May 

13 .. 

58 

7 

37 10 

,26 IX 

November ir 

56 

5 

37 

4 

23 

5 

May 

20 .. 

58 10 

37 

7 

27 11 

November 18 

55 II 

36 

9 

23 

0 

May 

27 .. 

50 11 

36 

3 

27 2 

November 25 

55 IQ 

36 

8 

23 

S 

June 

3- 

Oo 

0 

36 II 

27 7 

December 2 

56 

7 

316 10 

23 

8 

June 

10 .. 

50 

0 

38 

6 

25 11 

December 9 

56 10 

37 

I 

24 

2 

Juno 

17 .. 

50 

7 

35 II 

26 10 

December 18 

56 

5 

3? 

X 

.22 

xo 

June 

' 24.4 

50 II 

36 10 

27 a 

December 23 

55 

8 

36 

9 

23 

0 

July 

i.. 

59 

X 

36 10 

«7 5 

December 30 

55 

4 

35 

5 

22 

0 

Averag 

a of I 






Average of ) 







Spring 

50 

9 

37 

0 

27 0 

Autumn | 

5^ 

3 

3^ 

9 

23 

n 

Quarter j 






Quarter ) 








Note.— -The system of prepating the Monthly Trade Accounts of the ^nited 
Kingdom has been altered sihce Sie' commencement of the year 187with the 
view of providing earlier and more accurate information. 

The quantities of articles imported are now taken from the Importers 
Entries^ instead of ft-om the ** Landing Accounts," which are not completed 
until a much later date: the figures mven for the Import m January, lS7i. will 
not, therefore, compare with those given for the months of January, 1869 ana 
1870—the former showimj the complete Importations of the month, and the latter 
only the Returns of the Landing Accounts so far as received within the month, 
hy which method the last seven to ten days* Importations of the month were 
excluded. So great a divergence will not occur in subsequent months. 

The Import Account ibr the month pf December, 1871, wiH in many cas^ 
exhibit a considerable deficiency VhSU compared with the month of December in 








( XII ) 

Quahttities of Wheat, Baelbt, Oats, Peas, Beans, Indian Coen oi^M aize, 
Wheatmbal and Flode, Impoeted in the Theeh Ybaes 1869 ^ 0 - / 1 ; also 
the CoDNTBiES from which the Wheat, Wheatmbal, and Floub were 
obtained. 



1869 . 

1870 . 

1871 . 

Wheat from— 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

Bussia . 

9.158,331 

*0,269,198 

15.629.435 


549.811 

327,9x9 

130,370 

1 

Germany. 

6,149.030 

3.348,214 

3 ,049.031 


468,274 

253,644 

134,841 

Austrian Territories . 

1,030,563 

60,472 

239,X 47 

^ Turkey and Wallachia and Moldavia 

2,379,906 

489,421 

1,4x8,886 

Egypt .. . 

X.004,479 

104,950 

884,396 

United States . 

13,181,507 

12,371,922 

13.405,057 

Chili. 

567,107 

599,337 

549*529 

British North America.. 

2.723*05 3 

2,838,361 

3,279,264 

Other countries.. 

483,767 

237,791 

687,690 

Total Wheat .. -v •• 

37,695,828 

30,901,229 

39,40.7,646 

Barley . 

8,053,660 

7,*17,3*7 

8,589,059 

Oats. 

7,916,870 

10,830,630 

11,007,106 

Peas «. ... . 

1.054,387 

1,799,354 

1,021,950 

Beans . .. .* 

1,897,220 

1,505,798 

2,975,651 

Indian Com, or Maize .. .. 

♦ 

17,664,113 

16,756,783 

16,832,499 

Wheatmeal and Flour from— 




Germany.. 

1,118,126 

911,xoS 

967,892 

France .. .. .. .. .. .. 

1,348,061 

‘645,181 

37,150 

United States .. .. 

1,711,000 

2,148,251 

1,794,805 

British North America. 

538,766 

451,463 

403,989 

Other countries. 

685,602 

647,906 

780,802 

Total Wheatmeal and Flour 

5*401,555 

4,803,909 

3.984,638 

Indian Com Meal. .« 

6,039 

5*743: 

7.881 


previous years. This circumstance should not be taken to indicate a decrease 
in the trade of the month, inasmuch as in former years the account for December 
was not published until the end of the following February, and embraced the 
record of large quantities of goods imported in previous months, to not registered 
until the “ Landing Accounts” had been received. 




































( xm ) 


The Average Priorb of Consols, of Wheat, of Meat, and of Potatoes; also the Aveeagb 
Number of Paupers relieved on the Zasi day of each Week; and the Meajst Tempebatore, 
in each of the Twelve Quarters ending Deoemher 31 st, 1871 . 





AvBRA.fiis Prices. 


PanpBBi&ac. 


Quarters 
' ending 

Oonsols 

(for 

mW). 

Minimum 
Rate per 
0 (‘nt. of 
UiBCount 
chargi>d 

By tUo 

Wheat 

per 

Quarter 

in 

England 

and 

Meat per lb. at the Metro¬ 
politan Meat Market 
(by the Carcase). 

Potatoes 
(York Rpgonts) 
per Ton, 
at Waterside 
Market, 
Southwark. 

Quarterly Average of the 
Numb^ of Paupers re¬ 
lieved on the last day of 
eadhwe^ 

Mean 

Tempo* 

rature. 



iNinic ot 

Wales. 








England, 

Beef. 

Mutton. 


In-dcor. 

Out>door. 


1869 

£. 


s. d. 

• 





0 

Mar. 31 


3*0 

50 3 

4 i< 3 .- 7 iA 

4 |i.- 7 iA 

70s.—140S, 

162,308 

850,883 

4 i- 3 i 





Mean 6d. 

Mean GJof, 

Mean 105s. 

June 30 

93 l 

4 *? 

45 7 

4 ?rf.— 7 W« 

5 A- 7 ii 

60s.—130S. 

145,094 

816,260 

52-0 





Mean 

Mean tyi. 

Mean 95 s. 

Sept. 30 

93 

2‘9 

50 ir 


iil-M 

95.9.-1255. 

137,406 

781,382 

61*4 





Mean 6’d, 

Mean 6 Ja. 

Mean 1105. 

Dec* 31 

93 i 

3'8 

46 0 

4 |'f.— 7 id. 
Mean 

5 rf.—yJA 

Meui i\i. 

75s.— 1005 . 

Mean 87s. Od 

152,021 

813,753 

43-3 

1870 

9 si ' 







Man 31 

3*0 

42 3 

M-id. 

955.— 1105 , 

164,387 

892,822 

38*0 





Mean sid. 

Mean 

Meani02s.6d. 

June 30 

94 

3*0 

44 8 

Mean 

5JA-7W. 
Mean t^d. 

n 5 S.-i 355 . 
Mean 125s. 

144,226 

825,337 

54*4 

' Sept. 30 

91 ? 

3*0 

50 4 

4 K- 7 Jrf. 

8df, 

loos.—1405. 

138,444 

787,976 

607 




Mean 

Mean Oft/. 

Mean 1205. 

Dt‘C,3r 

9l| 

vs 

50 1 



505,-905, 

150,729 

802,291 

41*6 

1871 
Mar. it 




Mean Cji 

Mean 6|d. 

Mean 70s, 


91I 

a ‘7 

53 7 


sid^M 

Mean Cja. 

75s,— TOOS. 

160,984 

878,892 

40*2 



Mean Cgd. 

Mean 8 75.6d. 

June 30 

93 ? 

3 '5 

59 0 

Sidrr^M 

M(?an 

Mean ^d. 

5 X 5 ,—76s. 

Mean 635, 6 d, 

140,338 

805,519 

51*5 

Sept 30 

93 | 

3*3 

57 9 

MMl 

5 M.- 9 i 

605.—775. 

131,065 

769,482 

6x7 


Mean 6{a. 

Mean 7ia. 

Mean 685.6d. 




. Dee. 3r 

93 

4*2 

5 ^ 3 



755.-1045, 

140,935 

758,474’ 

41*8 

1 


Mean C^fa. 

Mean 6|£ 

Mean 895.6(2, 







( SIV ) 


AOEEAQE lajder each Description of Crop, Failow, cmd 

Gbdat Bbhain and 


BESCBiFTm of Csops and Lite Stock. 


Gbbat BBEPAiir. 



X 869 . 

1870 . 

1871 . 


CoBN Crops:— 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


Wheat. 

3 , 688,357 

3,500,543 

3.571,894 


Barley or Bere. 

2,251,480 

27371,739 

3.385,783 


Oats . 

3,782,720 

4,763.300 

3 ,7159707 


Bye 

64,099 

65,166 

7 i »495 


Beans .. .. .1 . 

5 75 >204 

530,095 

540,835 


Peas . .• .. .. 

396,177 

317,198 

389.547 


Total OoBM Crops .. .. 

• 9 i 758,037 

9,548,041 

9,675,4.61 


Green Crops:— 





Potatoes . .. 

585, Ml 

587,661 

627,691’ 


Turnips and Swedes .. .. .. .. 

2,171,526 

2 , 2 I 0 , 9 IX 

2,163,744 


Mangold . ... .. 

» 9 s» 74 * 

30.6,531 

360,517 


Carrots. 

14,344 

15*259 

'; 20,154 


Cabbie, Kohl-iabi, and Bape .. .. 

145,451 

143,930 

178,919 


Vetches, Lucerne, and any other cropl 
(except clover or grass;./ 

365,993 

522,438 

387,155 


Total Green Crops .. .. 

3,575,067 

3,586,730 

3.738,180 


Other Crops, Grass, &c. 

Plax .. 

* 

20,923 

43.957 

17.366 


Hops . .. ,, 

61,792 

60,594 

60,030 


Bare fallow or uncropped arable land 

738,836 

610,5t7 

541,840 


Clover and artificial and other grassesl 
under rotation .. .. .; 

3,448,746 

4.504,884 

4,369,448 


Permanent pasture, meadow, or grass 1 





notbrohen up in rotation (exclusive; 
♦jf heath or mountain land) .. 

14,735^897 

12,072,856 

11,435,444 

i 

Livestock:— 

Ko. 

5.313,473 




Cattle.. . 

N'o. 

5,403,317 

Ho. 

5 , 337,759 


Sheep. 

49.538,141 

18,397.589 

47,119,569 


Pigs .^.. 

1.930,45s 

1,171,138 

2,499,602 


Total number of horses used for) 
agriculture, unbrokdn horses. 


1,266,709 



and mares kept solely for 


1.454.450 


breeding .. „ .. .. 

Ai^ge of orchard, or of arable or grass-! 



- 406,583 


land, used also for fruit-trees .. .. / 

#• 


*01 

Acreage of woods, coppices, and plan-l 





tations. /! 

^ 1 

m • 

• » 

4,175.471 



























C XT ) 


Grass, and Number of Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs, in 
Ireland in 1869-70-71. 


ISELASD. , 

USTTED ICOIGDOM, 
including the Islands. 

1869 . 

1870 . 

1871 . 

1869 . 

1870 . 

1871 . 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

281,117 

260,914 

246,954 

3,981,989 

3,773,663 

3,831.054 

2 J 3 , 33 ® 

243.435 

222,604 

3,483,277 

3,623,752 

3,616,965 

1,684,788 

1,648,764 

1,633.960 

4,480,125 

4.434.536 

4 , 3 fi 3 ,i 39 

8,770 

9,281 

9,647 

72,986 

74.527 

81,222 

8,833 

9,644 

9,549 

584,251 

539.968 

550,613 

1,124 

1,071 

1.365 

397,483 

318,607 

391,250 

2,207,970 

2,173,109 

2,124,079 

12,000,111 

11.755.053 

11,833,243 

1,041,837 

1,043,788 

1,058,287 

1,633,347 

1,639,296 

1,693,825 

321,880 

339,059 

327.162 

2,502,512 

3,559,629 

2,500,565 

21,029 

25,220 

31,766 

314,421 

332,409 

393,941 

3,702 

3.940 

4.167 

18,831 

19,925 

25,047 

42,237 

45,366 

43,543 

• 187,667 

189.344 

222,610 

38,210 

41,446 

* 46,607 

407,155 

366,532 

436,410 

1,468,895 

1,498,719 

1,5x1,533 



5 .371.398 

229,178 

194,893 

15 'S ,883 

250,112 

218,870 

174.369 

.. 


- 

61,793 

60,594 

60,030 

20,981 

19,054 

22,333 

761,369 

630,294 

565,886 

1,669,800 

1,775.835 

1,827,733 

5 »X 49,552 

6,320,136 

6,236,588 

10,046,877 

9,990,968 

10,068,848 

22,811,284 

23,085,295 

.33,525,761 

No. 


Xo. 


No. 

No. 

3 i 727.794 

3,796,380 

3 , 973.103 

9,078,282 

9.335.053 

9,346.318 

4,648,158 

4,333,984 

4.228,721 

34,250.272 

33,786,783 

31,403’,500 

X,079 ,793 

i. 459 > 33 » 

1,616,754 

3,028,394 

3,650.730 

4,136,616 


531,306 

537,033 

1 

1', 808,040 

1,802,108 





















( XYI ) 


AvBBAaB Pbioes of Bbitibh WHE4.T, Bablet, and Oats, per InmuL 
Quaetbr, in each of the Sixteen Years 1856 - 71 , 


Tear. Wheat. Barley. 



Certain Artioies of Foreign and Colonial Proditction Importer in the Years 
1868-71; and their Quantities. 


Animals, Liying; 

Oxen, Balls, and Cows nmnber 
CalTes.. .. „ ,, 


Lambs. ,, 

Swine and Hogs., 

Bones (bamt or not, or as animal'i 

charcoal). tons / 

Cotton, Baw .cwts. 

Flax. ,, 

Guano. „ ,, 

Hemp < .. .. ,, 

Hops „ .. .. 

Hides nntanned: Dry .. 

„ „ Wet .. ,, 

Petrolenm. tuns 

Oilseed Calces «. .* t<m$ 

Potatoes .cwts. 

Batter. ,, 

Cheese. .. *, ,, 

Eggs .# .. per great headed 

Lard.cwts* , 

l^con and Hams ,* .. ,, 

Salt Beef. ,, 

Salt Pork .. ,, 

Clover Seeds ' .. ,, 

Flax-seed and linseed .. qrs. 

Bape ... 

Sheep and Lambs* Wool .. lbs. 


114,869 

31,819 

325^447 

17,708* 

33»72i 


11,857,893 
1,816,669 
182,343 
x.076,198 
231,730 
■ 305 , 3 x 8 
835,794 

17,160 

183,339 

2,041,474 

1 , 097,539 

873.377 
3 ^ 199,742 

237,360 

658,127 

240,577 

144.378 

264,878 

1 , 635,518 

356,884 

550 , 958,854 


190,674 

29,516 

691 , 47 s 

18,371 

69,067 

95,980 

10 ,^ 0,818 

1 , 545,501 

510,010 

*. 055,789 

3M.515 

340,449 

554,899 
**,459 
*59,*95 
1,660,189 
1,559,089 

, 979.189 

3,684,775 

555,964 

740,195 

**4.955 

165,944 

*5*.457 
1,597,066 
560,115 
*55, 161, 544 


170,647 
5*,5*5 
85*,*58 
18,767 
95,654 

94,953 

**,95X,979 
*,375,5*8 
580,5** 
J,*08,839 
157,013 
557,809 
670,94* 

57,150 

158,111 

775,005 

1,159,481 

1,041,181 

3,590,35* 

217,696 

567,164 

*03,715 

150,535 

155.875 
1,490,695 
'55*.107 
159 , 561,965 


508,772 

40,139 

916,799 

85,615 

94 . 51 % 

15,843,890 

*,597,9*5 

178,678 

1 , 350,747 

330^409 

599 » 93 * 

678,435 

35'j4^o® 

362,613 

851,115, 

1 , 337,808 

1 , 219,036 

1,351,106 

477»i47 

1»X43,873 

3.79,179 

366,967 

340,377 

1,334,945 

665,161 

519,5i*,338 
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Certain ARTiCLEb of Foreign and Colonial Production Imdorted in the Four Years 
18G7-70 ; and thdr Average Prices, exclusive of Duty. * 


Fimcipal Couiitiics 'nbenco 
Impoitod. 

1867 . 

1868 . 

1869 . 

1870 . 

’ Schleswig Holstein andl 
Holland .. .. each / 

£. s. 
17 16 

d. 

0 

£. 

x 6 

a 

16 

d. 

0 

£. s, 
^9 7 

d, 

0 

£. 

17 

8. 

17 

d. 

0 

' Schleswiff Holstein and! 

17 3 





16 15 





Holland .. .. 

each J 

0 

14 

15 

0 

0 

15 

14 

0 

Holland .. .. 

>» 

4 14 

0 

4 

7 

8 

4 16 

0 

4 

4 

4 

Holland .. .. 

) f 

2 I 

5 

z 

13 : 

10 

I ^ 

0 

I 

16 

9 

Holland .. .. 

9 » 

I 5 

0 

I 

3 

8 

1 6 

0 

I 

6 

0 

( Various countries in) 











Europe and 

South) 

5 0 

9 

5 

8 

2 

6 I 

0 

6 

9 

0 

1 America .. .. 

per ton) 








f Egypt,. 

per cwt. 

6 7 

9 

5 

9 

4 

5 19 

7 

5 

0 

8 

United States .. 

»♦ 

5 9 

I 

5 

5 

4 

5 16 

I 

4 

18 

0 

Brazil. 

1 f 

5 6 

3 

5 

I 

8 

5 15 

6 

4 

17 

5 

[ British India .. 

»9 

3 3 

10 

3 

12 

8 

4 5 

8 

3 

5 

6 

Bussia and Prussia 

» » 

2 14 

9 

2 

12 

4 

2 12 

4 

2 

10 

3 

Holland .. .. 

• » 

3 H 

n 

3 


0 

3 10 

10 

3 

4 

6 

Belgium .. .. 


4 0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 13 

4 

3 

5 

0 

Peru .. .. .. 

per ton 

JC 3 0 

0 

12 

3 

0 

12 19 

0 

J 3 

6 

0 

Bmsia. 

per cwt. 

I 15 

3 

I 

17 

I 

I 13. 

I 

I 

12 

10 

Austrian Italy 
Philippine Islands 

»» 

I 17 

I 

I 

17 

10 

2 0 

9 

2 

0 

9 


3 XO 

6 

2 

7 

5 

2 13 

0 

2 

14 

8 

British India .. 

I* 

I 2 

3 

I 

7 

IX 

I 4 

8 

I 

2 

IX 

1 tlanse Towns .. 


5 ^ 

3 

3 

I 

6 

2 X9 

0 

3 

7 

0 

W Holland and Belgium ,» 

5 4 

8 

3 

16 

2 

3 JO 

4 

2 

19 

0 

1 United States 

ti 

8 18 

10 

3 

19 

0 

3 13 

0 

3 

14 

0 

British India 

»» 

3 n 

3 

4 

0 

10 

4 1 

7 

3 

19 

5 

( Argentine Con: 
1 and Uruguay .. 

federacyl 
per cwt.) 

2 X2 

4 

2 

16 

3 

2 IX 

0 

2 

14 

5 

Brazil. 

«» 

2 13 

6 

2 

16 

6 

2 II 

6 

2 

14 

4 

1 Australia .. 

»» 

I 19 

7 

2 

a 

5 

a 5 

7 

2 

7 

3 

United States .. 

per gall. 

0 I 

3 i 

0 

I 

5 i 

0 1 

75 

0 

I 

7 i 

1 United States .« 

per tun 

II 14 

5 

XX 

4 

0 

13 3 

0 

14 

0 

0 

1 Bussia, Denmaik, 
j and Hamburg.. 

, Prussial 
per tonj 

8 3 

4 

8 

12 

0 

8 4 

0 

8 

x8 

0 

j France .. 

' I * 

9 13 

6 

ro 

9 

4 

10 2 

0 

9 

to 

Q 

(i United States 

1 ti • 

10 18 

0 

IX 

7 

9 

10 16 

0 

10 


0 


Articles. 


Oxen and Bulls 


Cows.. 

Calves 

Shttp 

Lands 


Bones op Animals 

AND FjSH FOB' 

Manure .. 


Cotton, Baw .. 

# 

Flax, rough or un¬ 
dressed 


Guano 


Hemp, rough or un» 
dressed. 


Hops , 


Petroleum, refined.. 


Oilseed Caees 


YJL, 
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fimtuOTO ApniTffl.BH of FoBEQN and COLOHUI. PbODUOTION iMPOBnJB ill till' FOUB YcAM 
1867 - 70 ; and their Avebagb PBiOES,osolusivooiDnty—fowWwwif. 


Aitides. 


Potatoes . 


Bdtteb 


Eggs . 

TiATtn , 


Hams .. .. 

Baooit .• .. 

Beef, SaXiTed .. 

PosK, Sakteid (exi 
hams) >• 


Oloyeb Seeds , 

Bafe .. .. 


SbEEP ASP) Laaibs' 
Wool .. 


principal Countiios \vlience 
Ixoported. 

1867 . 

1868 . 

186 

9 . 

1870 . 



£. i. d. 

£. a. 

d, 

£. s. 

d. 

£. 6. d. 

1 Holland .. .. 

per cwt 

0 5 iij 

0 5 

8 

0 4 

II 

069 

[ France.. .. .. 

93 

056 

0 4 

7 

0 4 

7 

0 5 7 

( Hanse Towns .. 

99 

5 13 9 

6 9 

f) 

518 

8 

6 J 9 

Holland and Belgium M 

5 8 4 

5 15 

II 

5 9 

2 

5 18 J 

1 France . 

99 

506 

5 9 

7 

5 9 

6 

S 15 6 

' United States .. 

99 

*2 18 I 

5 4 

9 

4 18 

4 

4 ij 8 

j Holland .. .. 

9 9 

2 17 10 

2 18 

3 

3 19 

3 

3 12 4 

[ United States .. 

>* 

2 15 10 

2 18 

10 

3 6 

1 

3 7 0 

France .. - 

per 120 

0 5 II 

0 6 

3 

0 6 

0| 

0 511} 

United States .. 

per cwt. 

2 10 3 

3 3 

10 

3 12 

A 

3 6 10 

/ Hanse Towns •. 


3 5 5 

3 8 

5 

3 16 

IC 

316 4 

\ United States .. 

»» 

2 7 0 

3 15 

0 

3 7 

6 

2 19 0 

/ Hanse Towns .. 

99 

3 4 0 

2 8 

6 

3 12 

5 

3 B 8 

\ United States .. 

99 

2 4 7 

3 9 10 

3 2 

2 

2 tB 6 

/ Hanse Towns .. 

99 

2 10 I 

3 3 

9 

I 19 

7 

2 5 10 

\ United States .. 

99 

372 

2 5 

2 

1 

9 

2 I 7 

/ Hanse Towns .. 

*9 

2 8 6 

3 15 

3 

3 3 

0 

3 3 3 

\ Umted States .. 

99 

216 

3 5 JO 

2 16 

6 

2 i 8 3 

( Hamburg^ France andl 
\ United States.. per cwt./ 

3 6 10 

3 2 

5 

3 T 

5 

3 6 6 

Bussia, Baltic • 

per, qr. 

3 16 4 

2 8 

10 

2 10 

2 

3 to 10 

Bussia, Black Sea 

99 

3 I 0 

2 I? 

0 

2 rj 

1 

2 r 

British India . 

99 

3 6 9 

3 X 

8 

2 x8 

9 

2 19 7 

{ Prussia .. . 

99 

2 13 II 

2 X2 

3 

3 X 

0 

3 5 7 

3 411 

British India . 

9 9 

3 13 6 

3 XX 

4 

2 xB 

u 

( Bussia.. .. . 

per lb. 

0 0 11} 

0 0 


0 0 

n 

A A n 

1 Hanse Towns . 

99 

0 I lol 

0 0 69 

0 I 

0 I 

k 

w w y 

01J 

A 

j BritishPfliSfif^siAnRm^Uthl 




0 0 

2j 

0 0 Si 

0 1 3} 

Africa .. . 

per lb,/ 

0 Z 3 | 

0 I 

0 1 

British India .. 

*9 

0 0 7j 

0 0 

7 iS 

0 0 

7 » 

0 0 7S1 

Australia .. .. 

99 

0 I 7 i 

1 

0 I 

3 « 

0 I 

M 3 

0 I 3t 


* Imports generally of inferior quality. 
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STATISTICS OP DAISY PEODUCE. 

(ThefiMomng Qaotatim, <frc., are eafracfed/iom ‘The Grocer.’) 

I’biccs Cubbxnt ou 1st SAinmcAT in Jaiitubt of each Yjeab, from tho latest actual 
Mabext Salis. 



1872 . 

1871 , 

1870 . 

A 869 . 

Butter; 

Per owt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per c\tt. 

Carlow, finest, F.O.B .. 

I20S. to 

Ij 4 a. 

i3o«. 

to 

144 «» 

1244. to 

130s. 

128s. to 

13 6& 

Landed. 

Ii6 

>» 

136 

1I6 

99 

146 

122 

> j 

130 

126 

j 1 

140 

Cork, Ists. 

T 33 

9 9 

137 

143 

»9 

150 

134 

11 

137 

136 

19 

145 

,, 2nds . 

124 

fi 

129 

134 

99 

143 

123 

»» 

125 

133 

9 9 

140 

,, 3 rds, new „ 

106 

» 9 

1x8 

122 

9 9 

125 

107 

9 9 

109 

125 

/ 9 

128 

,, 4 th» ,, .. .. 

84 

9 9 

86 

112 

9 9 

114 

100 

• 9 

104 

n? 

11 

120 

Limerick. 

I12 

9 9 

1x6 

138 

9 9 

132 

116 

»1 

120 



•* 

Foreign: 













Friesland. 

106 

99 

116 

112 

9 $ 

142 

104 

• I 

T32 

120 

11 

134 

Jereey, &c. 

75 

91 

X24 

76 

9 1 

130 

74 

9 9 

130 

100 

} 1 

130 

Kiel. 

100 

9 9 

140 

110 

99 

156 

104 

9 1 

J36 

. 

. . 


Normandy . ! 

90 

99 

150 


. 

.. 

90 

*> 

150 

112 

9 9 

145 

American . 

60 

9 9 

3^15 

94 

)> 

116 

100 

11 

112 

112 

9 9 

120 

Cheese: 













English Cheddar, fine, new 

66 

99 

84 



,, 

90 

11 

94 

86 

99 

94 

•> ^). 




74 

9 9 

100 

74 

» , 

86 

74 

9 > 

82 

Fed Somerset Loaf .. .. 

50 

9 9 

P 

80 

99 

93 

72 

9 9 

84 




White or yellow Cheddarl 
Loaf . / 

60 

*9 

70 

80 

9 * 

92 

76 

99 

84 

. 


•• 

Scotch Cheddar .. .. 

60 

99 

70 

70 

»f 

80 

70 

9 9 

80 

64 

1 » 

74 

Cheshire, new. 

70 

>> 

84 

78 

99 

90 

84 

9 f 

90 

80 

9 t 

90 

,, good ditto 

50 

99 

64 

60 

99 

74 

66 

9 9 

78 

64 

ft 

7? 

Wiltshire, new 

64 

99 

70 

64 

i 9 

84 

72 

9 1 

80 

68 

99 

78 

,, goodiFtto .. 

50 

9 9 

60 



ft 

62 

9 1 

68 

63 

9 t 

64 

North Wilts, Loaf, new .. 

50 

ft 

P 

80 

99 

90 

76 

II 

84 

66 

9 t 

78 

Derby ,, 

56 

99 

78 

68 

99 

86 

72 

1 1 

86 

70 

9 1 

86 

Foreign : 













American, fine .. 

60 

9 9 

66 

74 

99 

80 

72 

11 

75 

66 

99 

74 

M good .. .. 

40 

9* 

56 

60 

99 

68 

64 

II 

70 

60 

99 

64 

Gonda . 

40 

99 

64 

50 

II 

64 

50 

99 

02 

50 

99 

62 

Kanter . 





>• 

• 4 



,, 


. 

.. 

Edam, new . 

50 

99 

70 

54 * 

It 

70 

54' 

99 

85 

54 

1 I 

68 


la reviewiag tho provision market for the year 1871, ‘ The Grocer ’ 
repoits that “ the butter market for the first two months of the year 
—or perhaps we nt'aH be r%ht in including March—was greatly 
influenced 1^ the drought of the summer of 1870, and also (par¬ 
ticularly in the months of January and Eebruary) by the prohi¬ 
bition of shipments of butter from Prance. This was oooaocaied 
by tho war then raging there; and shipments were also lessened 
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from some otiher foreign ports by the severity of the weatheiv 
this copabination of events oausiog prices to rule unusually 
high. 

“ Irish Butter. —Supplies of foreign being greatly diminished^ 
from the causes alluded to above, enabled holders of Irish to 
show firmness. We commenced the month of January with the 
asidng prices for Clonmels, &c., being 134s, to 160s,, landed Corks 
1428. to 148s. The close of the., month showed little change, 
their quotations ranging from 10s. to 20s. per cwt. higher than 
at the corresponding period of the previous year. Low qualities 
of Corks were, however, then much closer to the prices of first 
Corks; they are now—-say, second Corks from 132s. to 146s., 
thirds, 132s, to 136s. 

In April scarcely any Irish butter was offered for sale; in July, 
after being without a market price for Olonmels for about eighteen 
weeks, they were quoted by the end of the month at 112s. to 118s., 
Corks 121s, to 122s. In October there was a little more doing in 
Irish butter, in December an advance of 2s. was asked on Olonmels 
and Corks over the prices in the previous month, hut the business 
transacted at these prices was very limited—more so than has been 
known for many years past. The want of regulaiity in the selec¬ 
tion, and its general' saltness, have been the chief complaints, the 
public preferring the milder foreign. 

“ The quantity of butter brought to the Cork market in 1871 was 
greater than in any preceding year. The supply for tlie season, up 
to December 31st, was about 30,000 firkins over the corresponding 
period of 1870, and the farmer had higher prices than heretofore* 
The total receipts for the year 1871 number some 420,000 firkins, 
exceeding in value 1,600,000?.—totals unequalled by any that pre¬ 
ceded them in the Cork market. 

“Foreigh Butter*— Shipments from France being prohibited, 
supplies were, in consequence, small. In February fine butter was 
scarce and dear. In the last week in the month the prohibition of 
shipments from France was withdrawn, and a few Normandys 
arrived, for which from 120s. to 170$. were asked. The month of 
May commenced with civil war^'still raging in Paris; vegetation 
was earlier than in 1870, and tlfee were large supplies of foreign 
butter; Normandys were as low as lOOs* to llSs. In Novemher, 
American butter arrived in Liverpool in much larger quantities 
than in the same period of 1870. In December, while finest 
Normandys were saleable at 146& to 1608., there was a dfflculty in 
moving low-qualities at 508, to 608, per cwt, less. The stocks of 
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foreign butter were far larger than usual, tbe greater part of very 
inferior quality and almost unsaleable. 

“ Cheese. —The month of January commenced with a firm market, 
and with the feeling that the drought of the last summer had 
caused,such a falling-off in the make that holders would be enabled 
to clear off all the finest left on hand at full prices. Our quotations 
will be confined chiefly to Cheddar and Cheshire for English, and 
American as the representative of foreign. The market quotations 
for Cheddar scarcely varied from 74a. to 98a. from the first week in 
January to the end of May; Cheshire 60a. to 90a. January and 
February, low quality Cheshire 64a.; March and April, finest 90a. 
to 94a. Throughout May, and the greater part of June, common 
Cheshire 60a.; in July some inferior parcels could be bought at 60a.; 
finest, up to the middle of July, 92a. to 94a., when the stocks of fine 
old were nearly exhausted. New then began to appear, and the 
plentiful supply and low prices of American began to interfere 
greatly with the sale of English. The weather was also far more 
favourable for vegetation than the previous summer—the hay crop 
was then wretchedly short, whilst that of 1871 was abundant; and 
the make of cheese, in consequence, differed widely. At the latter 
end of July the quotations for English were for those of the new 
season^s make. To keep the position of the market fairly in view, 
American must now be quoted at the same time as English. We must, 
however, go back to the beginning of the year for American before 
the change is made; the ranges in prices of American were—from 
60s. to 80s., January to the middle of February; then chiefly 56s. 
to 80s. to the middle of March; common things could then be 
bought at 64s. in the early part of April, 46s. the latter end, and at 
40s. in July; finest American, the end of March and beginning'of 
April, 78s., at the latter end 76s.; early in May 74s., at the en^ 2s. 
less j May, 72s. to 70s.; early in June 70s., at the end 64s.; early 
in July the finest 62s., at the end 68s. The quality being good, 
and the supplies large, these prices began to tell seriously upon the 
i^les of English, particularly so upon second-rate qualiti^. A cold 
and wet summer up to this time had been against the make of fine 
cheese. In August the range in p:i^es of Cheddar was from 64s. to 
76s.; September, 64s. to 78s. O^shire, in August, 66s, to 76s.; 
Se|>tember, 66s. to 80s, American, August, 40s. to 66s.; September, 
early, SSs. to 66s.; later in the month, 42s. to 60s. The low prices 
of August induced the dealeirs to take American somewhat 
Since then, with libe^ supplies of English, the market 
quiet, and quotaMonS lmTe scarcely 
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66s. to 84s.; Chesliire from 62s. to 84s.; and American from 40s. to 
66s. Tlie market certainly, at the present time, is not overstocked 
with finest qualities of eitW description.” 

Artificial Bttttee.— What becomes of the tallow ? Upon this 
question “ The Grocer” has an interesting article. It states that 
every application of tallow has been invaded, first by vegetable, 
and then by mineral novelties. 

“ The beauty, cheapness, and brilliancy of the paraffin wax, and 
the mineral lamp oils, have brought them into use everywhere, 
among all classes, and in all countries and situations. The tallow 
candle appears to be going the way of the old tinder-box; and 
tallow is only used as an exceptionally high-priced and luxurious 
lubricant. Thus it appears that the demand for tallow is wonder- 
fully diminished, while the Australian supplies are still increasing. 
How is it, then, that the price of tallow still keeps up ? What 
answer can we give to the question ? What does become of the 
tallow?” 

It is well known that vast quantities of kitchen-stuff and 
Australian fat, which formerly, were consumed by the tallow- 
ehandlers and soap-makers, have lately found their way into the 
emply Dutch and other butter-tubs, w;hich are now bought up 
more freely than of old ; that much of this purified fat has 
been dapped id Holland'and other, butter ports for purposes of 
ndrnixture; that although the monstrous newspaper nonsense about 
making butter from Thames mud is utterly baseless, the river 
Thames has borne upon its bosom many and many tons of white 
fried fat that has been prepared within a moderate distance of its 
banks. It is a significant fact, that during all last winter the usual 
consumption of butter was continued in London, &o., although the 
excessively dry summer which preceded it had decreased the English 
dairy produce very considerably, and had diminished tlm supply 
from other sources materially. At the present mommifreah butter 
is offered for sale in some parts of London at one shilling per pouxxd 
retail^ while the farmers are selling their produce wholesale at 
, Is* to Is. 8& This one-shilling freidi butter is quite a different 
^cle from the cheap Austr||ian butter that has been recently 
imported.” 

“ butter has a special interest and importance in con¬ 

nexion with this subject, for here we have an article of primaiy 
Mportanoe, which, if honestly dealt with, may become an immense 
blessing to mankind, especially to the poorer classes; but which 
otherwise may be kept in the dark, held back from its legitimate 
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uses, an(L made simply to serve as a means of fiaud by the disbonest, 
and as an ever-irritating source of distrust and vexation between 
tho honest dealer and his customers. While such false butter is 
sent away to Ilolland, to Ireland, &o., to be mixed with the genuine 
article, the shopkeeper is liable to be deceived; he may, with the 
best possible intentions, and in spite of every precaution, be sup¬ 
plying his customers with an article which is quite different from 
what he supposes he is selling—^for in this case the analytical 
chemist cannot help him, whatever he may profess to do, the differ¬ 
ence of chemical composition between the cow-butter and the mixed 
butter being so small as to pass beyond the reach of chemical 
detection.” 

The remedy is simple enough. Let any enterprising capitalist 
connooted with the trade commence openly and fairly the manu¬ 
facture of artificial butter, to be made and sold as such—let him, in 
the first place, use materials which will not be offensive either to 
the imagination or the palate (such, for example, as clean and 
wholesome Australian mutton fat); in order to secure the con¬ 
fidence of tho shopkeepers and the public, let him open his works 
to visitors, just as Messrs. Huntley and Palmer, Messrs. Peek, 
Prban, and Oo., and other biscuit makers do; and then let him seU 
his butter under an honest name—and we believe that he will be 
able to overcomo all prejudice, and in a short time do a handsome 
business, with good profits, and have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he has enabled the poor man and the poor man’s child to enjoy 
a cheap slice of bread-and-butter, and many other luxuries of which 
butter forms a part, and also that he has destroyed a nefarious 
system of false dealing; for there is a certain peculiarity about the 
Aiiifioial butter which will become understood when the trade is 
familiar with it, and this will finally aid its detection in admixture.” 

“ Wo havo already given some attention to the subject, and have 
tasted some purely artificial butler which was really good, sweety 
and pure. Broad-and-dripping are commonly given to children in 
lieu of broad-and-builor, and tho artificial butter properly prepared 
is really a purified dripping of very superior quality* The artificial 
butter has tho furlher advantage jjf not becoming rancid, however 
long it is kept, and thus it requires no salt. With both articles 
honestly placed before tho purchaser—viz., the dairy butter and the 
butter made from animal fat—he could choose which he preferred, 
and pay the fair value of either.” 
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Statement of the Quantity and Value of Butter imported from the 
United States, Belgium, and France ; and of Cheese imported from 
the United States, 1864-70. 



UNITED STATES 

Years. 

I 

1 Buttes. 

CXIEKSB. 


1 : 

Quantities. 

Computed 

Heal Value. 

( 

j Quantities. 

1 

Computed ■ 

Real Valuo, 
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L —A Review of Irish Agriculture^ chiefly with Reference to 
the Production of Live Btoch. By R. O. Pringle, Editor of 
^The Irish Farmer’s Gazette/ 

Before entering into details descriptive of the different systems 
of farm management pursued in Ireland, more especially with 
reference to the breeding and rearing of live stock, it will be 
necessary to give some account of the material there is to work 
upon, namely, the different breeds of live stock existing in 
Ireland, and the progress which has been made towards their 
improvement. 

Catttjb* 

The Kerry is, properly speaking, the onl^ existing native 
breed of cattle. There are two varieties of it, first, the true 
Kerry, and next, the «Dexter.” The former is a light, neat, 
active animal, with fine, and rather long limbs, narrow 
rump, find small head, lively projecting eye, full of fire and 
animation, with a fine white cocked hom tipped with black, 
and in colour either black or red. Cattle of this description 
weigh, when fat, about 4 cwt., some even less; they fatten readily, 
and their beef is fine in the grai% -and very rich in flavour. In 
quality of flesh* they resemble the finer classes of West Highlands. 
The cows yield rich milk, and the quantity which they give, 
combined with the ease with which they are kept, renders them 
great favourites as fancy ” cows in the case of families residing 
in suburban villas, and the like. The following are the dimen¬ 
sions of a fat Kerry cow, which was awarded a prize at a show 
of the Royal Dublin Society: 38 inches in height at ^ 
shoulder, 70 inches in girth, and 42 inches in length W 
VOL. VIIL—S. S. * 
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top of tie fioulder to tie tail-iead. These measurements indicate 
a 'weight of about 30 imperial stones. 

The “ Dexter ” variety is the result of a cross, introduced 
about 50 years ago by a Mr. Dexter, but it is not exactly known 
what breed that gentlemen resorted to for crossing with tie Kerry. 
It is averred by some that the “Dexter” variety is the result 
of g glw ri nn and not of a cross of another breed. Be that as it 
may, the points of the “ Dexter ” variety are materially different 
from those of the true Kerry; for the “Dexter” has a round, 
plump body, square behind; legs short and thick, with the 
hoofs inclined to turn in; the head is heavy and waiting in that 
fineness and life which the head of the true Kerry possesses; 
and the horns of the “Dexter” are inclined to be long and 
straight Strange to say, distinct as these ■varieties are, neither 
the Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland, nor yet the Royal 
Dublin Society, have hitherto distinguished between them. 
Hence they have been classed together at the Shows of these 
Societies, which has given rise to much confusion. The dis- 
tinotion, however, is made at the Shows of the County of Kerry 
Agricultural Society, and this example ought to be followed by 
other societies. Of late, breeders in Kerry have paid more atten** 
fion to flleir native cattle than they did; they have certainly every 
ihduceinent to do for' pure bred Kerry cows and heifers com¬ 
mand high prices. The breed was long neglected, and ntany of 
the animals still hawked through the country by jobbers, under 
the name of Kerries, are but poor specimens of the breed. 

In the western 'port of ConnaUght the nadve cattle have a 
certain r^mblance to the Kerry, but are of a coarser description. 
They, however, fatten readily when put on good pastures. The 
West Highland breed has at different times Wn introduced into 
Connaught, and catde presenting Kyloe characteristics are freM^ 
quently met with. There is a curious circumstance connected 
^th the breeding of cattle in Connemara, a mountainous district 
m the west of Connaught, whichmay be mentioned. Cattle 
in an inland part of Connemara become, if kept constantly on 
their native pastures, affected with a disease resembling ricketts, 
owing, apparently, to some defect in the soil. The bones become 
Mt, and the horns grow v^iWe and sfrangely distorted; one 
hom, perhaps, projecting straight from the head, or drooping 
dOmivmrd!^ while the ottier stands upri^t, or projects forward, 
giving a strange appearance to the animal. The preventive 
adopted ly^ the people'of that district is to remove the cattle, 
when yoni^, to pastures near the sea-coast, where they axe kept 
for a year or w; and this change seems to countenket the 
Weakness to which they would have been sulyect if -tibey had 
been kept at home. ‘ 
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In the central parts of Ireland there was formerly a long- 
backed, low-set variety of cattle, known as the ‘‘old Irish” 
breed, and held in repute chiefly for the great milking properties 
of the cows. The cows were exceedingly gentle, and good 
milkers, but it was very difficult to fatten them. These cows 
were very common 30 years ago, and some traces of them are 
even yet to be seen, as well as of a polled variety, known in 
Ireland under the name of Moyle cattle. Crossing, however, is 
fast eradicating the last traces of these breeds; and the Kerry 
now remains almost the sole representative of the old native 
breeds of Irish cattle. 

The first decided step which was taken to improve Irish 
cattle was the introduction of the English Longhorn. The 
earliest importations of that description were of the Lancashire 
breed; but in the hands of ordinary breeders, when dispersed 
through the country, they became coarse and large-boned, 
difficult to fatten, but growing to a great size. Their prin¬ 
cipal weight consisted chiefly in the coarser parts. Subse¬ 
quently, bulls of Leicester blood, as improved by Bakewell, 
were imported, with great advantage to the country, as their 
produce fattened more readily lhan the other kind, and their 
flesh was finer in the grain, and of better quality. The 
improved Longhorns were also good cattle for the dairy, but the 
breed is now nearly extinct. The last time I remember seeing 
Longhorns exhibited in public was at the Spring Show of ihe 
Koyal Dublin Society, in 1868, when Lord De Freyne exhibited 
a pair of two-year^old oxen in the fat stock classes; and so 
little was the breed known then that I recollect some persons 
present inquiring what ‘‘foreign breed ” Lord De Freyne’s bullocks 
belonged to. 

The Shorthorn breed was introduced into Ireland at least 
CO years ago, but a considerable time elapsed before it was fully 
established in the country. Dubourdicu states in his “ Statistical 
Survey of Antrim,” which was published in 3812, that “a few 
years ago Sir Henry Vane brought a bull and some cows from 
Durham to Glcnarm: they were of the Shorthorned breed 
from Colling; they were large and well-shaped, of a fine deep- 
red colour, mixed with white, but reckoned too heavy for general 
use, though Ihe soil about Glenarm Castle, where I saw them, 
was fit for beasts of very great size; but the climate, I have 
heard, did not agree with them, and they have been sent back.’^ 
At the Show of the “ Farming Society of Ireland,” held at 
Ballinasloe, October 6th, 1812, prizes were offered for the best 
and second best “Teeswater, Durham, or Holdemess” bnlJs; 
two, three, and foui>years-old respectively. For twn-yeaJKidte 
there was “no claimant;*^ in ffie tihiree'*year**old clMssj3»!djO 
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and in the four-year-old class also one entry. Four two-year-old 
heifers were entered; two three-year-old heifers, and two cows, 
being altogether ten animals of the ^‘Teeswater breed, at a 
Show of what was at that time the national agricultural society of 
Ireland. It is worth while preserving the names of those early 
pioneers of Shorthorn breeding in Ireland. The exhibitors of 
bulls were the Hon. Sir Thomas G. Newcomen, Bart, and the 
Hon, and Rev. Dean Bourke. Of heifers and cows, W. G. 
Adamson, Travers Adamson, John Trench, and Sir Thomas 
Newcomen. At the Dublin Spring Show of the Farming 
Society of Ireland,’’ in 1813, three ‘‘Teeswater” cows were 
exhibited in the fat class, hot one of which was successful. 
What a contrast to this is presented by the Spring Shows of the 
Royal Dublin Society at the present day, where, as was the case 
last Easter, 253 Shorthorns were exhibited in the classes of 
breeding stock, irrespective of animals, more or less pure, 
exhibited as fat stock. 

Notwithstanding the strong feeling which existed in Ireland 
in favour of the Longhorn breed, the rival Shorthorns continued 
to be quietly imported into the country. But it was the 
Chilton sale, held on the 1st of September, 1829, that gave 
the first real impetus to Shorthorn breeding in Ireland. The 

Irish Contingent” mustered strong at Chilton, and a consider¬ 
able number of the animals were purchased by Messrs. Adamson, 
Holmes, La Touche, Archbold, Cusack, OTatrell, and Cassidy. 
Mr. La Touche became the owner of “Monarch,” and Mr. 
Holmes purchased ‘‘No.l” by ‘Cato” (119), then eight years 
old, for 130 guineas, and her yearling daughter “ Victoria,” by 
“Satellite” (1420), for 125 guineas. Mr. Holmes became also 
the owner of Mason’s “Britannia,” by “Monarch.” “ Victoria ” 
and “ Britannia ” were descended from “ Lady Maynard,” whose 
blood did much to establish the reputation of both Charles and 
Robert Colling. From Mr. Holmes’s purchases at the Chilton 
sale originated the “Victoria” and “Britannia” tribes, for 
which his herd was long famous, and the blood of which we 
now find scattered throughout the kingdom. The late Mr. Fox, 
of Foxhall, the late Mr. A. H. C. Pollock, of Mountainstown, 
and others, also introduced Shorthorns of Mason blood into 
Ireland, from the herds of the late Captain Barclay, of Ury, and 
thos^ of other breeders, so that Mason blood is the foundation of 
wxky of the best tribes of Shorthorns at present in the country. 
Of thai line the famous bull “Bolivar” was a notable illustra¬ 
tion. For a number of years “Booth” blood has been the 
favourite line with. Irish breeders, .and there are few herds of any 
mpute in the country where it is not prominent. This has been 
m a great measure owing to the regular importation of stud 
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bulls from Killerby and Warlaby by the late Mr. Thomas Barnes, 
of Westland, County Meath, and his neighbour and friend 
Mr. Richard Chaloner, of Kingsfort; and also by Mr, Grove, of 
Castle Grove, County Donegal; Mr. Bolton, of County WesJord ; 
Mr. Welsted, of County Cork, and other breeders. For example, 
Messrs. Barnes and Chaloner have used conjointly in their herds 
the following “Booth” bulls:—“Roseberry” (5011), “ Hamlet,” 
(8126), “Royal Buck” (10,750), “Baron Warlaby” (7813), 
“Hopewell” (10,332), “Windsor” (14,013), “Sir Samuel” 
(15,302), “Harbinger” (10,297), “British Prince” (14,197), 
“Prince of Warlaby" (15,107), “British Flag” (19,351), 
“General Hopewell” (17,963), “Ravenspur ” (20,628), “Royal 
Sovereign” (22,802), and “King Richard” (26,523). The Killerby 
and Warlaby bulls used by Mr. Grove, have been “Prince Arthur” 
(13,497) “KingAlfred”(16,334), “KingArthur” (13,110), “War 
Eagle” (15,483), “SirRoger ”(16,991), “ElBnKing” (17,796), 
“ Sir James” (16,980), “ British Crown ” (21.322), “The Sutler ” 
(23,061), “ Groat Hope” (24,082) “ England’s Glory” (23,889). 
Other breeders have also hired bulls from Warlaby, and these, 
with bulls of the same lino bred by Mr. Torr, Lady Pigott, 
and others, have filled Ireland with “ Booth ” blood, through the 
medium of the spring show of the Royal Dublin Society, which 
is regarded as a mart for the sale of young bulls of the Short¬ 
horn breed. Shorthorns of the “Bates” strain are rarely met 
with in Ireland. 

A herd of Herefords has long been kept up by the Reynell 
family, at Killynon, County Westmeath, and many of the cattle 
in that part of the country, belonging to ordinary farmers, show 
their descent from that breed. Of late years a number of Here¬ 
fords have been imported from some of the best herds in 
England by Messrs. Kearney, Reynell, the late J. O. G. Pollock, 
and Samuel Gilliland, of Londonderry; but Herefords do not 
appear to gain ground, although the breed is much esteemed 
by Irish graxiers. The same may be said of Devons, which were 
more numerous in Ireland many years ago than they are at the 
present day. 

Polled cattle of the Scotch breeds have been bred by various 
gentlemen in Ireland at different times, but Mr. Owen, of 
Blesinton, County Wicklow, is the principal breedm* of cattle 
of that kind at present Mr. Owen was led into breeding polled 
cattle from having to do with small farmers who hold mountain 
farms at an elevation of 1000 to 1200 feet above the sea. At fitst 
Mr. Owen supplied them with Shorthorn bulls, but it was found 
that Shorthorn crosses at such an elevation, and with the poor 
keep which was given them, turned out to be mere run^ of (Wfr 
paratively little value. It struck Mr, Owes thatthd 
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breed would answer better, and lie accordingly commenced with 
it, but has latterly used Angus bulls. The result has been that 
the tenants on the estate are much satisfied with the cross of the 
polled bulls on their small cows, as it produces nice hardy 
cattle, which fatten readily when put on fair pastures, making 
good beef, and therefore much liked by the butchers. The 
crosses weigh about 40 stones imperial, when or 3 years old, 
whereas the cows which produce them rarely exceed 32 stones 
imperial when fat. The success which has attended Mr. Owen’s 
use of polled bulls for *the improvement of cattle in mountain 
districts, should stimulate others who are similarly situated to 
follow hjs example. 

The Ayrshire breed exists chiefly in Ulster and in the County 
of Cork. Some have crossed the Ayrshire with Shorthorn bulls, 
and have thus given size without materially lessening the value 
of the breed for dairy purposes. Those who follow this system 
do not approve, however, of going beyond the first cross. A 
gentleman who has had considerable experience in Ireland, of 
cross-Ing the Ayrshire with the Shorthorn, told me that he 
found the milk of the cross-bred cows produced more butter than 
, that of the pure Ayrshire, but that the, latter produced most cheese, 

A breed of cattle called the ** Dutch ” is found in the county 
of Cork, where it is much esteemed for its milking properties. 
The cattle are large-framed animals, with soinewhatof the Short¬ 
horn cast about their head, as well as in other points. The 
colours are black and white, the latter not in spots but in decided 
patches, extending generally from side to side, just as if a white 
cloth had been fiirown over a black animal. The cows give 
from 24 to 30 quarts of milk daily, of fair quality in point of 
richness. 

Such is a brief sketch of the history of cattle-breeding in 
Ireland; and, from what has been stated, it will be scon that 
Irish cattle are now, for the most part, allied to the Shorthorn 
breed. This alliance has, of course, led to a material improvement 
in Irish cattle, but there still remains much to be done in that 
respect. One of the greatest obstacles is the usfe of cross-bred 
buUs. ^ These bulls are gotjcheap, that is, they cost little money, 
wjdle in reality they are dear.at any price; and, when let to 
only a shilling or two is charged for their services. Hence 
it knot, unusual to find farmers losing a day’s work of a man 
by sexii|mg him with a cow to a hull, for which eighteen pence or 
two shilling are charged, rather than use a well-brted animal at 
their own door, because they would have to pay perhaps five 
-or ten shillings for his service. They do not take into, account 
that the calf of the well-bred bull will, when a year old, be worth 
-double the value of the calf got by the mongrel sire. They only 
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look at the immediate outlay, and thus, notwithstanding the 
good Shorthorn blood which has been widely disseminated 
throughout Ireland during the last twenty years, a large number 
of unthrifty animals are still bred in the country and exported 
to England as store beasts. It should therefore be the object 
of all farming associations in Ireland, and of all landed 
proprietors who are willing to promote the prosperity of the 
country, to discourage by every means the retention of cross-bred 
males as stock-getting bulls. It is impossible to estimate the 
loss sustained by the nation at large from the use of such 
bulls; and it would be a positive blessing to the country 
if there existed some authority possessing the power to have 
all cross-bred mongrel bulls rendered harmless. It is only 
right, however, to say that many landed proprietors in Ireland 
have evinced a laudable desire to further the improvement of the 
cattle bred on their estates. They have purchased first-class bulls, 
which have been placed at the disposal of their tenants; some 
keep select breeding herds of Shorthorns, and by distributing the 
bull calves at nominal prices, aid materially in diffusing good 
blood. Where such steps have been carried on systematically 
for a number of years a vast improvement has taken place in the 
character of the cattle bred, even by the smallest class of land¬ 
holders. This is a kind of estate improvement which may be 
effected with comparatively little outlay, while it is at the same 
time very remunerative, for it phts the farmers in possession of a 
saleable class of stock. 


Sheep. 

The Irish native breeds of sheep are of an inferior descrip¬ 
tion, and the Kerry may be taken as an illustration. These 
jshocp are thin on the back, and narrow in front, but when the 
wedders arc kept until they arc four years old, and fed on fair 
pasture for twelve months previous to being slaughtered, they 
are full of fat, and their mutton is much prized on account of its 
delicacy. A flock of Kerry sheep presents none of the character¬ 
istics of a well-bred variety. There is considerable dissimilarity 
in the countenance; some are tolerably wide in the skull, but in 
general they arc narrow in that point. Some are covered over 
the skull and brows with wool, like a Merino, while others are 
quite bare. Some are short-legged, but the majority are the 
reverse; and some, but not all, have horns. There are also 
black-nosed and white-nosed varieties; those having black noses 
are considered the best, whilst those with white noses are soft 
and inferior. Their breeders evidently do not apply the principle 
of selection to the breeding ewes and rams.*' 

A great change has been effected in the bre6<i of shee]|^,kipwii, 
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as the ‘‘ Roscommon since Culley wrote, nearly eighty years 
ago, as follows respecting them i — 

I am sorry to say 1 never saw such ill-formed, ugly sheep as 
these: the worst breeds we have in Great Britain, are by much 
superior. One would almost imagine that the sheep brewers in 
Ireland have taken as much pains to breed plain, awkward sheep, 
as many people in England have been to breed handsome ones* 
I kribw nothing to recommend them, except their size, which 
might please some old-fashioned breeders, who can get no kind of 
stock large enough. But I will endeavour to describe them, and 
leave my readers to judge for themselves. These sheep are sup¬ 
ported by very long, thick, crooked, grey legs: ^heir heads long 
|md ugly, with large, flagging ears, grey facSs, and eyes s]ank; 
necks long, and set on below the shoulders; breasts narrow and 
short, hollow before and behind the shoulders; flat-sided, with 
high, narrow, herring backs; hind quarters drooping, and tail set 
low. In short, they are almost in every respect contrary to what 
I apprehend a well formed sheep should be; and it is to be 
lamented that more attention has not been paid to the breeding 
of useful stock in an island so fruitful in pasturage as Ireland,” 
But even at that time, a beginning had been made in the way 
of improvement and Culley records the fact that, Mr, French 
and other spirited breeders*^ of Roscommon, ‘*have at very 
great expense and hazard imported bulls, tups, and stone horses 
from England, and very great improvements have already been 
made from these crosses. I saw,**' he goes on to say, some of 
the descendants of these sheep at the above fair (BalHnasloe), and 
it is both extraordinary and pleasing to see how much they 
exceeded the native breed.'^ Culley refers to the great ‘‘ bassard 
which Irish breeders of that day incurred in importing live-stock 
from England. The fact is, that very stringent laws existed at that 
tiine against the exportation of live-stock from any part of Great 
Britain to Ireland, so that Irish breeders had to resort to smug¬ 
gling stock into the country at great risk, before they cottid 
fecome possessed of an English ram, an English bull, or an 
English stallion, Culley refers to this fact in the following 
terms:—^®But a very great bar is put in the way of these 
?« r ^ to the improvement of their sheep; the same law is in 
full ferce against exporting Aeep into Ireland as into France, or 
to ^7 of our national eikemies on the continent. I think it is a 
real h^ship that this division of his Majesty’s subjects cannot 
have tee benefit of improving teeir breed of sheep, without 
smu^lmg teem over. AppUcatxon was made to Lord Haroourt,, 
7 t Li^t^ant of Ireland, for leave to send rams over to 
Ireland from England, offering very high security, three or four 
trmes tee value of the ram, for his being returned to England, or, 
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in case of deatli, a proper certificate to be produced along witb 
his skin, ear-marks, &c., but without effect.” Culley then shows 
that it was not the fault of Irish breeders that their sheep were 
not improved, as he states they were exceedingly desirous to 
improve their breeds of stock by the help of those from this 
island (Great Britain), even at an expense that many of our 
breeders in Great Britain would grumble atand in proof of 
this, he gives the following prices obtained for some English 
sheep which had been smuggled over, and which were sold by 
auction in small lots at Ballinasloe fair, on the 5th of October, 
1770 

£. 5 . d. 

G6 Ewes . 1094 6 6 

9 Tiams . 352 12 6 

5 Bam lambs . 29 0 1} 

He goes on to say that “ one of these rams was sold to Colonel 
Persse at 52 guineas; two ewes to John Bodkin at 46 guineas; 
2 ditto to Colonel Persse at 40 guineas ; 2 ditto to Mr. Blake at 
40 guineas.” 

The breeders in Roscommon have long since completely 
altered the character of their sheep, from the description given of 
them by the acute and experienced Northumberland farmer, who 
visited Ballinasloe eighty years ago. This they have done, 
chiefly by the introduction of Leicester blood, and by careful 
selection, which after all is one of the main points to be observed 
in the improvement of any class of live stock. The English 
Leicester is still resorted to as a corrective, when a flock shows 
any tendency to breed back to the coarse original type. They 
have therefore succeeded in establishing what must be reckoned a 
distinct breed of sheep, which is now recognised by the Irish Royal 
Societies as such, and which called forth a warm eulogium from 
Mr. Clare Sewell Read, M,P., on the occasion of that gentleman’s 
visit to Roscommon, during the show of the Strokestown Farming 
Society, in September, 1869. On that occasion Mr. Read said 
—I am edified by what I have this day seen and learned of Irish 
sheep and stock. 1 saw this day such sheep as I never saw before, 
distinct in their type from all sheep I ever saw before, with heavy 
fleeces of silky wool, large meat-producing frames, such as cannot 
be equalled without artificial feeding, and combining with these 
great perfections, very early maturity. In all these views I have 
the full concurrence of my friend Mr. Pell-^n authority, I can 
assure you, of no small weight on such subjects. We might as 
well say in England £hat Lincolns are Leicesters, and not a pum 
and distinct type, as der^ the splendid Roscommons their ofasa 
in any show, honoured, 1 will say, by their exhibition.” 
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Mr. Kead’s description of the Roscommon sheep is very 
different from that given by Culley, but the latter only saw the 
ungainly unimproved animal, while Mr. Read saw the breed in 
its improved state. Mr. Read’s remarks refer, of course, to the 
%est form of Roscommon sheep, for there are still many sheep 
bred in Connaught, and shown annually at Ballinasloe Fair, 
which do not come up to it, notwithstanding the improvement 
which has undoubtedly been made in the breed of late years. 

The Leicester was the first great improver of Irish sheep. 
There are not many flocks in the country which, strictly speaking, 
can be called pure, but Leicester have been long and extensively 
used for crossing the native breeds, and it is in this way that 
improvement has been chiefly effected. Mr. William Owen, 
County Wicklow; Mr. Meade, County Cork; Mr^ .Massey, 
County Cork; Sir Allan Walsh, and Mr. Seymour Mowbray, 
Queen’s County, are among the leading breeders in Ireland who 
have pure Leicester flocks, founded chiefly on Pawlett, Sunday, 
and Ing^ blood. English breeders, such as Mr. Turner and others, 
send over annually a number of rams, which are either sold by 
auction at the great ram sales in September, or privately by agents. 

Of late years a large number of rams of the Lincoln breed 
have been imported into Ireland; but latterly, Lincolns appear, 
rather to have fallen off in public favour. Mr. Caleb Going, 
County Tipperary, is the principal breeder of this class of sheep, 
the blood being derived direct from some of the best flocks of 
the kind in England. 

Another breed which has been introduced at a comparatively 
recent date is the Border Leicester, or that type of Leicester 
which prevails in Northumberland and the Border counties of 
Scotland. These sheep are longer in the body than the English 
Leicester, and have generally better quarters and thighs, but 
many of them are deficient in the neck. Their wool is good, 
hut frequently inclined to be bare underneath. They are hardy, 
prolific, and a.nswer well for crossing, imparting to the crosses 
early maturity and good quality of flesh. From the demand 
which has existed for sheep of this kind, it frequently occurs 
that the first cross of them with ordinary ewes are put forward 
under the name of Border Leicesters, and sold as such; but those 
crosses are easily distinguished by any one who knows the 
chamcteristics of a true Border sheep. Tlie district where those 
sheep are chiefly bred in Ireland are Queen’s County, Kildare, 
and County Kilkenny. The Royal Agricultural Society pf 
Ireland, and the Royal Dublin Society have assigned separata 
classes at their shows for the English Leicester and the Boitdel 
Leicester, which has prevented the confusion, and, perhaps, a 
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certain amount of jealousy wMch arose out of the awards wten 
both kinds were exhibited in one class. 

Fifteen years ago very few Shropshire Downs were to be 
found in Ireland, but since that time the breed has become well 
known and much appreciated in the country. This has been 
partly owing to the enterprise of Mr. C. W, Hamilton, of 
Hamwood, County Meath, who has established a flock of 
Shropshire Downs which may fairly rank with any in England. 
In fact, rams are frequently purchased at Mr. Hamilton’s annual 
sales by English ^breeders. The intrinsic merits of the breed 
have also exercised a considerable influence in diffusing it 
through many parts of Ireland. Shropshire Down rams are 
found admirably adapted for crossing with ordinary ewes, more 
especially for the production of butcher’s lambs. The lambs of 
a cross of this kind weigh heavily for their size. The late 
Mr. Naper, Loughcrew, County Meath, showed what using well- 
bred Shropshire rams for crossing very inferior ewes will effect. 
The ewes selected by Mr. Naper were the Scotch blackfaced, 
which cost him from 14^. to 17^. each. The lambs produced by 
that cross of the Shropshire brought more than double the price 
of their dams when sold as lambs to the butcher; and when 
retained until they became two-shear sheep, became heavy sheep, 
taking usually the first prizes in their class—lhat of crosses of 
any land—at the Christmas shows of the Royal Dublin Society, 
and realising, even when prices were lower tibian they have been 
for some time past, from to 4L 10s. each. The wool of the 
cross is also so much improved, compared with blackfaced wool, 
that it brings within a very litde of me price of pure Shropshire 
wool, 

Southdowns may be considered as unknown in Ireland, Some 
gentlemen may have a few about iheir places as fancy sheep, for 
table use, but no ordinary breeder ever thinks of turning his 
attention to them. Cotswold rams were much used some years 
ago, but comparatively few persons use them now, although some 
of the Connaught flocks show traces of the blood in the charac¬ 
teristic tuft on the brow. 

After the famine years ” of 184C-48, consequent on the great 
failure of the potato, large tracts of land were left waste in the 
west of Ireland, and when matters began to improve a few years 
later, the owners of these tracts, wishing to turn them to some 
useful purpose, imported large numbers of Cheviot and black¬ 
faced sheep from Scotland. The importation of sheep, at least 
on a large scale, ceased about 1854; but every year ewes continue 
to be brought over, especially to the northern counties. Sheep¬ 
farming on a large scale, as practised in Scotland, has been 
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introduced into Donegal, Connemara, and other mountainous 
parts of the west of Ireland. The flocks consist of the Cheviot 
and also of the blackfaced breed. I consider the latter much 
better adapted than the Cheviot breed for Irish mountain pas¬ 
tures^ as these lack the grassiness of the Scotch mountains, and are 
also of a more spongy nature, which even surface-draining does not 
always counteract, although it certainly effects a vast improvement 
in the nature of the pasture. Having at different times seen 
crosses produced by the Lonk ram with the Scotch blackfaced 
ewe, exhibited at shows of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society—more especially at the Stirling meeting in 1864 and 
the Inverness meeting in 1865—^I am of opinion that a similar 
cross deserves to be taken into consideration by those who have 
blackfaced flocks in Ireland. The wool of the Lonk cross is much 
superior in quality, and I might almost say weight of fleece, 
to that of Ike blackfaced breed, while the cross is equally hardy, 
and loses nothing of the rich flavour which distinguishes black¬ 
faced mutton. I have seen some extraordinary specimens of 
Lonk wedders exhibited by Mr. Jonathan Peel, at ihe London 
Christmas Club Shows, which seemed to indicate that the Lonks 
are more inclined to early maturity than the Scotch blackfaced 
breed. These are all considerations of importance, and worth 
testing in actual practice. . 

When we examine the description of sheep found in possession 
of the ordinary class of farmers on the arable lands of Ireland, 
we find that they are for the most part inclined to be coarse, and 
there is a want of quality and characterabout them. There 
is no better index to the character of a sheep, or, in fact, of any 
animal, than the head, and in the hedds of the common class of 
sheep in Ireland there is frequently a certain degree of‘‘ sourness,*’ 
which indicates an animal deficient in the desirable quality of 
early maturity. The want of character ** is shown by the 
dissimilarity which exists even in tiie same flock; and it need 
scarcely be said that a strong family likeness is certain proof 
that a good system has been followed in breeding the flock. 
This want of chaiacter I am inclined to attribute in a great 
measure to neglect of proper selection, extending not merely to 
the rams used in the flock, but also to the ewes retained for 
breeding. There is also another reason, namely, a frequent and 
often injudicious intermingling of blood. For instance, a person 
who has been in the habit of using a common ram, descended in 
some degree from the Leicester breed, sees in the papers a letter 
recommending the Lincoln, and he forthwith gets a Lincoln rajat 
After using him fora time, the great size of some show CotswoldF 
attracts his attention, and he gets a Cots wold 3 and in this way 
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tte flock, which had no decided character at first, becomes 
thoroughly mongrel. I have known strangers, practical men of 
large experience in their own country, who, on visiting Ireland 
for the first time, and looking from the windows of a- railway 
carriage, have expressed an opinion that Ireland is not suited for 
the breeding of sheep. This is an erroneous conclusion. There 
are, of course, tracts of wet bottom lands which are unfit for 
sheep pasture; but a large proportion of the' sheep lands in 
Ireland are dry limestone soils. There is abundance of practical 

? roof, also, that the climate is not unfavourable to sheep-breeding. 

l^ant of good management may, and undoubtedly does, exist in 
many instances, and that of itself is a serious drawback; but the 
physical characteristics of Ireland are favourable, rather than 
otherwise, to the breeding of sheep. 


Swine. 

Any review of Irish live stock would be incomplete without a 
notice of this class. The Irish Agricultural Returns for 1871 
state that there are 1,614,190 pigs in Ireland; and as they 
are chiefly in the hands of small farmers, they form, for various 
reasons, an important item in the live stock of the country. 

The old Irish, or “ greyhound pip,” were tall, long-legged, 
bony, heavy-eared, coarse-haired animals, their throats furnished 
with pendulous wattles, and by no means possessing half so much, 
the appearance of domestic swine as they did of the wild boar, the 
great original of the race.”* These swine were remarkably 
active, and, it is said, could “ clear a five-barred gate as well as 
any hunter,” but they are now practically extinct. In a few 
remote parts some traces of the breed may occasionally be seen, 

' but, even those instances are becoming rarer every year, from 
the almost universal diffusion of improved breeds. 

The Berkshire is the favourite breed in Ireland. Yorkshire pigs 
have also their advocates, and so also has a cross of the York an^i 
Cumberland varieties, which succeeds very well; bui^eik^hire 
blood predominates, and one is often surprised to find e3^)lent 
pig^ of that breed in places and districts where their appearance 
is quite, unexpected. Irish farmers find the Berkshire a hardy, 
easily kept, and generally useful breed; and its general diifusion 
throughout the country is owing to the circumstsSace^ that most of 
the resident gentry have Berkshire breeding sows in their farm¬ 
yards, the produce of whieh are disposed of on moderate terms 
to the country people* 'Hie Berkshire department of the shoraof 
Khte Royal Agricultural Society of England have been draiijlji 
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upon for years to supply tlie best blood for tbe use of Irish 
breeders; and now Irish breeders are in a position to meet their 
English friends on English ground. This was shown to be the 
case at the late Royal Show at Wolverhampton, where Lord 
Clermont’s very handsome young Berkshire sow, bred in Ireland, 
was awarded the second prize in an excellent class, and was sold 
on the ground, at 40/., to a Canadian breeder. Lord Clerinont 
has taken a leading part^ for many years, in breeding Berkshires, 
sparing no expense in procuring the best blood that could ^be 
obtained, and having the details of management conducted with 
great skill and judgment. 


PoiTIiTEy. 

This is a department of some importance, more especially to 
small farmers. The Agricultural Returps state that there are 
upwards of eleven million head of poultry of all kinds in Ire- ’ 
land, which may be taken as representing a value of at least 
half ,a million sterling, irresj^ctive of the produce in eggs, of 
which large quantities axe annually exported to Great Britan; 

I do not find, however, in those statistical returns which have 
been published, relating to the commerce of Irish agricul¬ 
ture, any statement which shows the actual extent of the trade, 
in poultry and 4ggs between Ireland and England, but, as an 
illustration of its extent, it may be stated that the value of the 
weekly exports of fowl from the port of Waterford alone exceeds 
1000/. Annual jEairs are held in different parts chiefly for the 
sale of geese and turkeys: These are purchased from the breeders 
and fattened for market on other farms, or exported direct to 
England to be fed there. The weekly markets held in the 
different towns throughout the country are all well supplied with 
fowls and eggs, which are bought up for exportation; and in the 
most remote parts, in Connemara for instance, heaps of egg-boxes 
and cratei^ may be seen at the door of every little shop waiting 
to be filled for the English market. At one time previous to that 
great era in the social history of Ireland, ** the famine years ” 
—1846 to 1848—a Connemara woman would have been ashamed 
to let it be known that she sold eggs, but that feeling has become 
extinct since the competition for supplying England has raised 
the value of eggs more than six hundred per cent., compared with 
what it formerly was. The small farmers usually keep their fowls 
in the same house with themselves, where the fowls roost on the 
rafters; and although this is a system of management which is by 
no means conducive to the comfort of the human inmates, it 
certainly is favourable for tiieir feathered companions^ who 
repay it by earlier and more regular laying would be the 
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case if the fowls were housed in sheds or other cold buildings. 
Agricultural shows have tended to diffuse good breeds of poultry 
through the country, Dorking and Spanish fowls are the favourites, 
wherever a distinct breed has found its way. 

The Statistics of Ibish AaKiouLTUEE. 

The condition of the country with respect to the production of 
live stock is shown in the Annual Returns collected by the 
Registrar-General for Ireland. The collection of agricultural 
statistics has been carried on for a much longer time in Ireland 
than has been the case in Great Britain. The enumeration of 
live stock was first attempted by Government in 1841. Nothing 
further was done, however, until 1847, when an inquiry of a 
similar kind, including crops, &c., was again instituted, and 
has since been carried on from year to year. The returns 
taken in 1841 are generally regarded as forming a basis of com¬ 
parison, but there is good reason to believe that the agricultural 
statistics collected at that time were far from being correct. The 
people regarded the inquiries made with respect to the number of 
cattle, &c., which they had, as being a preliminary step to the 
imposition of some unknown tax, or to an increase of their rents; 
and, in the generality of instances, the numbers given to the 
enumerators did not much exceed one-half of what actually 
existed at the time. The enumeration taken in 1847 represents 
the country when in its worst state from the effects of the ^ famine 
years,” and those effects continued to keep the number of live 
stock in Ireland low until 1851-2, when matters began to 
amend. 

In estimating the value of live stock, the average rates per 
head assumed by the Census Commissioners in 1841 are still 
retained. This is done simply for the purpose of comparison, 
for the average rates assumed at that time are much below the 
rates which prices of late years would warrant TQhus, horses 
and mules were valued at 8/. each; asses at, 1/.; horned cattle at 
6/. 10s.; sheep at IZ. 2s.; pigs at IZ. 5s.; goats at 7s. Qd,; and 
poultry at 65. per head. These rates, therefore, continue to be 
the basis upon which the total value of Irish live stock is esti¬ 
mated from year to year. 

As subsistence should precede stock, the following Tables, as 
given in the Reports of the Registrar-General, will show how 
matters stand in this matter; namely, the extent under each of 
the principal crops—the estimated total produce, and the average 
yield per statute acre for all Ireland, in each year from‘1851 to 
1870, inclusive:— 
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There are certain points brought out in these Tables which 
deserve consideration as illustrating certain features of Irish 
agriculture. (1.) The decrease which has taken place in all the 
cereal crops, even in oats, the staple cereal crop of Ireland. 
(2.) The increase in the cultivation of potatoes, owing to the 
comparative freedom from disease which the crop has shown for 
several years, and to die fact that so large an extent of the land 
in cultivation is in the occupation of holders of small farms 
(as will be shown afterwards), to whom the potato crop is a 
necessity. The Irish Registrar-General includes the potato under 
the general head of “ Green Crops/^ but it cannot be regarded 
as a cattle-feeding crop, like turnips and mangel-wurzel. A 
portion of die crop, no doubt, is employed in feeding pigs and 
poultry, but the bulk of it is used as the food of the people, 
for the exportation of potatoes from Ireland may be regarded 
as confined to the early kinds at the first of the season. (3.) It 
will be seen that the cultivation of turnips and mangel-wurzel 
does not gain ground; and the important considerations which 
arise out of this fact will be understood when we take into 
account die relation which tibose crops bear to the rearing and 
feeding of cattle and sheep. In Great Britain, 70 per cent, 
of the Green Crops” are turnips and mangel; while in Ireland 
the proportion does not exceed 23^ per cent. In the case of 
potatoes the proportions are reversed, being 71 in Ireland 
against 16 in Great Britain. (4.) But it is not merely the 
extent devoted to the catde-feeding crops that is unsatisfactory; 
it will also be seen that the actual produce of these crops has 
decreased, and that from the reduction in the average produce 
per acre, it appears that the condition of the land is not im¬ 
proving. Thus, the average produce per acre of the two prin¬ 
cipal cattle-feeding crops—turnips and mangel-wurzel—during 
the first five years given in the foregoing Tables, was as follows 
Turnips, 16*1 tons; mangel, 17*8 tons; while in the last-named 
five years the average produce per acre was,—^Turnips, 11*6 tons; 
mangel, 12*6 tons. The annual average total produce of turnips 
and mangel during the first five years amounted to 6,396,535 tons; 
and during the last five years to 4,087,052 tons; being a decrease 
of 2,309,483 tons per annum in the amount of cattle-food pro¬ 
duced in Ireland. The practical result of this decrease will be 
better understood when we consider that if a cow or ox gets 
half-a-cwt. of root-food—turnips or mangels—^per day, from the 
1 st of November to the 31st of March, 75 cwts,, or, say, in 
round numbers, four tons of sudb. food will be consumed during 
that period. Consequently the decrease in the amount of root- 
food produced in Ireland from 1866 to 1870 inclusive, repre- 

0 2 
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sents tihie loss of the winter kee|) of 577,370 head of cattle, as^ 
compared with the annual production of root-food during the- 
years 1851 to 1855 inclusive; being equivalent to lie loss of 
the winter food, or at least a considerable proportion of it— 
of one-seventh of the total number of cattle in Ireland at the 
present time. This deficiency is partly due to the fact that 
the extent under turnips and mangels has been less during the last 
five years than it was during the first five years given in the fore¬ 
going Tables; but it is also due to the decrease in the average 
produce per acre, which the returns show has taken place of late 
years; amounting, in the case of both turnips and mangels, to 
five tons per acre. How far this may be accounted for, by the use 
of inferior artificial manures, is not easily proved; but it is a 
fact, that certain manures, originally of a high character, fre¬ 
quently become much altered after leaving the wholesale agent, 
before ihe retail dealer gives them out to his customers. ITiere 
is also good reason to believe that, notwithstanding the vigilance 
of some of the Irish agricultural societies, such as the Chemico- 
Agricultural Society of Ulster, die County Kildare Society, and 
the Queen’s County Society, there is a strong trade in spurious 
manures carried on. Those so-called manures are imported; 
from England, and consist largely of clay and ochre. It is the- 
small farmersf who chiefly suffer by this nefarious trade, as those; 
who purchase largely take care to protect themselves, either 
by having the manures analysed, or by purchasing only from* 
manufacturers, or wholesale agents whose characters are above 
; 5 Uspicion, The only way in which the small farmers can 
be protected, under present circumstances, is for each local 
farming society to watch the sale of manures in its particular 
district, and to have samples of all doubtful manures submitted 
for examination by a competent analytical chemist. It is to be 
hoped, however, that Parliament will ultimately provide some 
means for preventing the manufacture and sale of adulterated 
manures, and of punishing those who may be engaged in the 
trade. 

The following Tables (IV. and V.) show the manner in which 
the country was divided into holdings in 1869, also the area 
nuder crops, grazing-land, fellow, plantations, bog and waste, 
mmcupied^ in the several classes. 

These Tables throw much light on the agricultural condition 
of Ireland. The cultivation of crops occupies, as will be seen, 
a much larger perrcentage of the acreage held by the small 
chfcss of farmers, whilst large landholders devote more to 
grazing. , i 

The n^t point is the enumeration of the different classes of 
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593,282 20 , 319,924 5 , 577,780 10 , 041,390 20,684 320,461 4 , 359,609 







Tasmi V.—The foregoing Table reduced to Proportions Per Cent 
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live stock in Ireland. The following, therefore, is a statement 
taken from the Registrar-General’s Returns, of the numbers of 
each kind of live stock in Ireland, in 1841, and in each year 
from 1851 to 1871 inclusive:— 


Table YI.—Eextmebation of the Utimbees of DiErBEMi; Classes of Live 
Stock in Ieeland. 


Yeois. 

Horses and 
Hides. 

Asses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

Goats. 

Poultry. 

1841 

576,115 

92,365 

1,863,116 

2,106,189 

1,412,813 

No Return. 

8,458,517 

1851 

543,312 

136,981 

2,967,461 

2,122,128 

1,084,857 

235,313 

7,470,694 

1852 

545,900 

144,120 

3,095,067 

2,613,943 

1,072,658 

278,444 

8,175,904 

1833 

. 561,100 

148,720 

3,383,309 

3,142,656 

1,144,945 

296,182 

8,660,738 

1854 

564,530 

150,576 

8,497,901 

3,722,219 

1,842,549 

811,492 

8,680,488 

1855 

676,144 

i 151,742 

3,564,400 

3,602,342 

1,177,605 

283,970 

8,366,629 

1856 

592,868 

155,224 

3,587,858 

3,694 294 

918,525 

. 269,746 

8,908,226 

1857 

619,294 

160,987 

8,620,954 

3,452,252 

1,255,186 

248,046 

9,491,463 

1858 

630,611 

163,323 

3,667,304 

3,494,993 

1,409,883 

228,351 

9,563,185 

1859 

648,379 

169,354 

3,615,598 

3,592,804 

1,265,751 

219,346 

10,261,749 

1860 

639,500 

167,845 

3,606,374 

3,542,080 

1,271,072 

194,465 

10,060,776 

1861 

634,878 

173,711 

3,471,688 

8,556,050 

1,102,042 

189,842 

10,371,175 

1862 

622,589 

170,887 

3,254,890 

3,456,132 

1,154,824 

175,328 

9,916,630 

1863 

599,971 

167.244 

3,144,231 

3,308,204 

1,067,458 

166,044 

9,649,118 

1864 

582,434 

169,221 

3.262,294 

3,366,941 

1,058,480 

171,307 

10,424,085 

1865 

568,142 

168,009 

8,497,548 

3,694,356 

1,806,953 

171,207 

10,681,955 

1866 

656,647 

173,175 

3,746,167 

4,274,282 

1,497,274 

186,880 

10,889,747 

1867 

543,686 

167,233 

3,707,803 

4,835,519 

1,235,191 

190,429 

10,334,903 

1868 

644,072 

169,100 

3,646,796 

4,901,496 

869,678 

199,060 

10,602,782 

1869 

647,757 

171,664 

8,733,676 

4,651,195 

1,082,224 

205,861 

10,801,687 

1870 

632,657 

171,745 

3,799,912 

4,336,884 

1,461,216 

211,035 

11,169,002 

1871 

557,332 

180,024 

8,973,102 

4,228,721 

1,616,754 

232,892 

11,663,080 


In order to show the manner in which the live stock is 
distributed among the different classes of occupiers, the 
following Table (VII.) is given, showing the number of holdings 
by classes; the total value of the live stock on each class,, 
and the average value per holding, in 1869, being the last 
year for which a return of this kind has been issued by 
Registrar-General 


i 
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TabijH VH.—^Distbibotioit of Livb Stock on tho Vabioits Olahskh 

of HooDiKas. 


Olassifioation of Holdinos. 

dumber 

of 

HoldiuKS. 

VjiIui* tjf 
IJvi‘ Smelt. 

VsUu* 

\m lliililinff. 

Not exceeding 1 acre * . 

75,341 

£4 

S54,086 

619,275 

£, t. li, 
4 14 0 

Holdings above 1 and not exceeding 5 acres 

75,895 

8 5 2 

Ditto S ditto 15 ditto 

171,699 

4,050,150 

25 11 9 

Ditto 15 ditto SO ditto 

137,086 

6,581.600 

48 0 5 

Ditto SO ditto 50 ditto 

72,511 

5,954.125 

82 2 5 

Ditto 50 ditto 300 ditto 

55,070 

7,682,057 

157 35 7 

Ditto 100 ditto 200 ditto 

21,876 

5,600,254 

256 0 0 

Ditto 200 ditto 500 ditto 

8,210 

3,774.068 

459 15 10 

Ditto 500 acres. 

1,541 

1,126.325 

728 19 2 

Total. 

619,299 1 

35,(i‘t8,94!2 

57 U 1 


Tables VI. and VII, are official documents, but Tables VIII. 
and IX. Cpp. 25 and 26), although not issued by the Hcgistrar* 
General, have been compiled with great care, and are intomting 
as showing the value of Irish live stock daring the years 1850 
to 1871. 

These inclusive Tables are from ‘ Thom’s Annual Directory,* 
an acknowledged authority on statistics relating to Ireland, 
&c. It is necessary to remark that the cattle and skeop offered 
for sale at Ballinasloe may be regarded as chiefly consisting of 
store stock. They are purchased, for the most part, by graaien 
in Leinster, who prepare the cattle and wedders for the Dublin 
and Liverpool market^ while the ewes are kept for producing 
market lambs, and are then fattened off for the butcher. 

The number of cattle, sheep, and swine exported from Ireland 
to Great Britain in 1869, wore as follows; cattle, 609,UMl; 
sheep, 1,015,6945 swine, 264,620; and in 1870, cattle, dSfl,969 5 
sheep, 620,834; swine, 422,OV 6 . 


FaBMS AMD Fabm Makagement. 

The precedingTable(Vn.),on this page, shows that tho majm-ity 
of the holdings in Ireland do not exceed 60 statute acres in 
extent. There are altogether 593,282 holdings, and of tWao nu 
less than 606,585, do not exceed 60 acres; the total extent of 
land held in such farms is 8,077,228 acres 5 showing an average 
a little under 16 acres in each holding. 

The medium class of holdings, or those over 50 acres and not 
*‘“es,are 76,946 in number, and include in extent 
7,338,114 acres, being a little over 95 acres on an average. 
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Table IX.— ^N'ximbeb of Sheep of&ocod for Sale at the Gbbat Ootobeb B*aib of Balmnasloe, with iho Hi 
Soi:a >3 and their Atbrags Pbicbs, in the last 22 Years—1860 to 1871 indnsive. 
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'nio farms over 200 nrres in (>xtont are 9,751 in number, and 
llic acr«ig(* so ‘1,904,582; being an averngo of nearly 503 
acres in each farm. 

Although the table shows that there are altogether 593,282 
“holdings” in Trehiml, yet as more than one “holding” is fro- 
(|ueutly oe<‘wpie<l by the same person, the mere enumeration of 
s<‘[)nrato holdings dws not oonroy a correct idea of the actual 
miinber of iwupiers, and these wo find by reference to another 
of the H(‘gistrai'-(jcucrar$ tables to consist of 537,433 |)crsons. 


TAttiiK X.— Vaiuation in tlm Nttmubb of Ilorjoisros in each Ciash, 
butwuon 1841, 1851, and 18tit). 


Ht/n OK UoLomiK* 



Munster. 

Ulhier. 

Cunmugtit 

TOTAti. 

Above 1 to 9 ucr<*s 

1841 

18M 

1869 

Nutiiltft, 

50,110 

95,711 

21,810 

28,000 

ri6‘5 

Kiiuib<‘f. 

57,857 

14,200 

32,195 

Nninl«‘r. 

102,215 

29,709 

24,805 

Numljor. 

100,2.54 

18,403 

17,084 


tncmim* or hi immboiil 

bt'twmi IHU aud IM>U 
liuti* p(*r tM'ut.! 

l)t( lease. 
4fj,6<,2 

78*9 

OeereiuM*. 

77,409 

7S‘7 

Deeiedw*. 

83,170 

83*0 

■ 

Abov<* to U» 

IKtl 

IStitI 

»»,ori8 

‘dt7,(iua 

61,700 

21,005 

20,254 

99,605 

85,176 

7*1,486 

4.5,402 

49,255 

49,356 

H 

or dorr<*tt«o in numbfri 
iH4l mid IHou .* / 
Unto |Mtr mt« SI •« »* 

luwaufti 

18,486 

40*0 

OemsiWN 
41,499 

67*2 

limiHwu 

25,119 

25*2 

Derrean©, 

3,054 

8*7 

UocrCMtK*. 

81,100 

32*1 

AlKtvu .« 

IHtl 

185} 

}Hn9 

20,6HH 

26,006 

20,224 

27,611 

28,855 

2.5,405 

25,219 

67,651 

66,530 

5,824 

28,790 

31,927 

79,342 

141,311 

137,086 

or iUn‘r«*m>o in tnnniHTi 
lM*twoi>n IHU mtd iHOO •./ 
lUtojiormt* .« »• ts *• 

2,506 

I2s'* 

1 

IHvrt'iiw*. 

2,260 

8*0 

1 

IiureaMi. 

31,311 

124*2 

Jtinviwr. 

26,193 

448*2 

IftonMiir. 

67,744 

72*8 

AIkivo do ucm •• 

18-(1 

tSbl 

lS«t) 

17,012 

08,096 

09,660 

IMITVIUH'. 

20,717 
121 •« 

iri,6(;5 

63,074 

66,176 

9,055 
37,813 
41,0.15 

4,862 

20,107 

22,840 

48,025 

140,000 

159,208 

tumaiui or dticrroio in numkri 
btitwmi IH41 tmd IBOO .. j 
UttU* jtior cimfi.. 

(1841 

TotaIs .« 

(i860 

InrrrftM* or drrromto In numberl 
hrtwrru tK4t mul 1800 «tj 

Hnta root* «. «• •• 

llii*rr‘iwe, 

30,508 

237*1 

IttensiMi. 

31,380 

«385*0 

Xwmm, 

17,978 

412*2 

Imomm* 

110,583 

227*4 

iat,780 

122,871 

112,207 

laa.HM 

tSO,404 

114,087 

288.094 

210,340 

198,887 

155,842 

116,624 

120,707 

691,802 
670,88« 
648,888 

* 22.483 

16-7 

Ummm. 

40,8S» 

80*4 

nrmaM, 

88,887 

18*8 

88,139 

»•» 

Tlftowiiiii 

W7,8U 

21*8 
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Small farms abound in all parts of Ireland, but they are more 
numerous in Ulster than in any of the other provinces. In Ulster, 
however, as well as in other parts of Ireland, the tendency is 
towards a diminution of the number of small holdings, and a 
consecjuent increase of a larger class of farms. This has been 
going on more especially since the ** famine years,when many 
persons abandoned their holdings altogether. For the most part 
the consolidation of farms has been carried on very quietly, ror 
instance, a man occupying a few acres of land, intimates that he 
wishes to give up his place in order to emigrate. A neighbour, 
with the consent of the landlord, and sometimes without it, gives 
the out-going tenant a sum of money for the goodwill” of the 
place, and adds it to his own farm. Table X,, p. 27, from 
the Registrar-GeneraFs Returns, shows the change which has 
been going on in the size of holdings in each province, the 
periods taken for comparison being 1841,1851, and 1869, 

In classifying the farms in Ireland for the purpose of describing 
the management pursued, either generally or in individual cases, 
the simple arrrangement of (1) small, (2) medium, and (3) large 
fiwms may be followed. 


Smaix Fakms, 

The agriculture, if such it can be called, of the small farms 
shoivs great slovenlines^ and the appearance of the country 
general^ is that of stagnation. Immense wastes are undrained ; 
the buildings appear to have had nothing done to them for years ; 
the ditches are unscoured i and the gaps in the fences appear to 
have been made years ago, and never repaired,” 

Such was the verdict pronounced by Mr. Peter Maclagan, M.P., 
after visitmg nearly all parts of Ireland in 1869.* Mr. Maclagan 
is well known as a practical agriculturist of high standing, and 
his remarks on subjects connected with farming are therefore to 
be received with due respect. The foregoing observations refer 
more especially to the tillage lands in the south and west of Ireland, 
for Mr. Maclagan farther states that, in Ulster the farming is 
better,” and that province, as we have seen, is noted for the large 
propc^on of small farms which exist in it 

Sat Mr, Maclagan is not the only modem authority who has 
jwjinted out the defective state of Irish agriculture ^ith respect to 
euItlTatiom Mr* Thomas Baldwin, Superintendent of the Agri* 
cultoiat .Separtnxent of National Rducation, states in a little work 
which he has recently published,f that throughout the country 


* OoHare and Land Tenure in 

l^ad&lrood and Sons, 1860. 

-t <SmallPaarosmade Profitable,’ 1871, 


Ireland/ by Peter Maclagan, M.P. 
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we meet a great many farmers who till their land in a veiy 
creditable way; but it is notorious that on the vast majority of 
small farms the mode of management is very bad f and he then 
proceeds to point out what he considers ‘'the most glaring 
defects” in the management, which may be summed up as 
follows :—Neglect of a rotation of crops; the infrequency or 
absence of turnips and mangold among the cultivated crops: the 
neglect of artificial grasses; slovenly cultivation; inattention to 
keeping the land free from weeds: neglect with respect to the 
collection and preservation of farmyard manure; neglect in 
the treatment of all farm crops, but more especially the hay 
crop ; neglect with respect to lie proper breeding of live stock; 
defective dairy management; want of proper drainage; waste 
of land by reason of the multitude of large unnecessary fences, &a 
This is a serious catalogue of defects, but it is one which, unfor¬ 
tunately, cannot be denied. Hitherto, it has generally been con¬ 
sidered a sufficient reply, when such defects have been pointed 
out, to say that the Irish farmer had no security, and that he 
would not be permitted to enjoy his improvements, in the event 
of his making them. Without discussing this point, it is suffi¬ 
cient to say that the avowed object of recent legislation has been 
to protect the enterprising Irish farmer, and thus stimulate him 
to expend -capital on the improvement of his land. I believe 
that the JLand Act of 1870 does give security where it was 
required, and it is to be hoped that the fruits expected to be 
derived from the measure will ultimately be realized. As yet 
there are comparatively few symptoms to be observed of the 
stimulating operation of the iland Act in promoting improve¬ 
ment ; but sufficient time has not elapsed to give it that 
fair-play which moderate men of all classes are desirous it should 
receive. 

. Mr* Baldwin sets down neglect of a rotation of crops as the 
first ^‘glaring defect’* in the mode of management pursued on 
*‘the»vast majority of small farms.** Oats and potatoes are the 
prevailittg crops, and the former is frequently grown after 
year, until the land becomes thoroughly run out As a Xasdlt 
this system^ it will in many instances be observed that ^ oat 
crop in one field appears to be lolerably good; while ia^e next 
it is so very thin and short as scarcely to be worth reaping, a 
close and luxuriant growth of weeds usurping place which 
ought to be occupied by a more profitable description of plants 
Turnips are rarely to be seen in many parts of the c<runti^,,or, if, 
seen, only in smsdl patches, and, too* often, stnotnered with . 
Yet, strange to say, men who do not grow turnips 
■often travel.long distances duringspring 
a few hundredweights for their 
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are quite content to pay liigli prices for tie same, altiough they 
might easily have them on their own farms, 

It will be observed that bare fallow occupies a small per¬ 
centage of the land in cultivation as given in Table V, (p, 22). 
It seems strange to say at the present day, that the bare fallows 
which enter into the Registrar-General’s annual retupas aro 
caused chiefly by the want of manure on the farms where this 
system is practised. Few turnips, or father none, are grown on 
such farms, although their consumption by cattle would produce 
dung; the straw as well as the grain is sold; no town manure 
can be obtained; and there is literally nothing whatever to assist 
the soil, exhausted by previous over-cropping, except the ameli¬ 
orating influences of the atmosphere upon the bare surface during 
the fallow year. Fallow, wheat, and oats for a series of years, 
appears to be the course of cropping in such cases; and when 
manure is applied to the fallow—which is not always the rule-— 
it usually consists of some earth from the headlands, mixed with 
a little Ume. . Even the summer working of the fallows, upon 
which the e&cts of that operaflon so much depend, is not usually 
carried on as it should be. done. It is frequently the end of J une 
before a plough is put into the land to give it a second furrow, 
and sometimes it looks at that time of the year as if it had not 
been ploughed before or during winter. It is a poor system 
altogether ; and the fact that tolerable crops are produced after 
it speaks more for the natural fertility of the soil than the judi¬ 
ciousness of the mode of cultivation which is followed. 

In certain wheat-growing districts in County Kilkenny, a 
practice of growing wheat for several years in succession has 
prevailed for a long time, the land being limed at least every 
alternate year, and in many instances evejy year. Sometimes 
a cr<^ of potatoes intervenes, but this is not the rule in all cases. 
Fields which have undergone a long course of this treatment do 
not turn out satisfactorily when laid down to grass, having usually 
as pasture a bumt-up and barren appearance. At the same time, 
the luxuriant growth of natural grasses which may be observed 
in comers, or other spots which have not been cultivated, shows 
plainly that the land would have produced good pasture if it had 
b^n properly treated. The soil in the district referred to is 
naturally a limestone soil. 

Neglect of weeding »has also been mentioned as one of the 
most glaring defects ” in ordinary cultivation, as pursued in 
Ix^and.. This fact strikes eveiy stranger who looks at matters 
with the eye^ of a trained agriculturist. The late Mr, Edward 
Carroll, an Irish writer on agricultural subjects of long experience, 
published a statement a few years ago, to the effect that he had 
had the curiosity to weigh both the weeds and potatoes produced 
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at the digging season on a certain piece of ground, and the result 
was that while the produce in potatoes amounted to four tons, 
that of weeds was eleven tons I and Mr. CarroU’s statement is 
corroborated by Mr. Baldwin, who says that ** it is no uncommon 
thing to find ten tons of weeds in an acre of potato ground.” 

Weeding is a department of farm work which many Irish land¬ 
holders appear to consider unnecessary; and others, from whose 
position better things might be expected, not unfrequenfly object 
to the operation on the ground that it is an expensive proceeding, 
forgetting altogether that every year in which weeding is neglected 
serves to increase the evil tenfold. Nor is the neglect of weeding 
confined to cultivated land. Thistles, docks, and ragworts—the 
latter especially in ckttle pastures where no sheep are kept— 
flourish unmolested in the grazings; and where land is laid down 
to grass the seeds sown are little better, in too many instances, 
than a collection of the seeds of weeds, being derived chiefly 
from the sweepings of hay-lofts, dressed up to suit those who 
consider such ** seeds” more economical than any mixture which 
would be supplied from a respectable seed warehouse. 

As an illustration of this mode of laying down land,” I shall 
give some details of one instance which came under my observa¬ 
tion, not in any remote district^ but within an hour’s run of 
Dublin by rail. I must premise, however, that it was not on a 
small farm where the ** system ” I mean to describe occurred, but 
on a farm which would be classed among the medium holdings. 

In the case to which I refer, it had been thought necessary to 
break up some of the old grass fields on the farm, for the purpose 
of renovating them; and the course pursued was to take four or 
five successive crops of oats, and to sow the ” grass seeds,” which 
were of the worthless description mentioned above, with the fourth 
or fifth crop, without any further preparation. One field, how¬ 
ever, after carrying a succession of crops of oats, had been fallowed, 
preparatory to sowing the grass seeds. The fallowing consisted 
in ploughing the stubble of the previous crop during winter,, and 
nothing further was done until the field was covert with a fine 
growth of couch-grass and thistles, and then a scratch isross-- 
ploughing was given to the land. The harrows were set ^ work 
to level die surface, after which the grass seeds ”, fww sown 
about the beginning of August, and the whole finished by rolling. 
The headlands were left untouched, not having been ploughed, 
even in winter i no manure of any kind was put, on the land l not 
a single weed was picked off; the roots couch-grass, lay.ln 

wisps all over* the field, just where they had been shaken 
harrows; and the result was a noble crcm of couch and 
and a poor prospect fpr pasture;, iddmugh in the 
the land would become stocked 
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up spoutaneously in Ireland wherever the soil is of a kindly 
nature. 

Returning to the question of farm management on small 
holdings, it will be evident that the system which prevails in 
most parts of Ireland is not calculated to increase materially the 
production of live stock. It is an old saying that without green 
crops there can be no cattle; and without cattle, no manure; and 
without manure, no corn. The whole rests on green, or root 
crops; and this foundation is wanting, generally speaking, in the 
routine of farm management in Ireland, whether on small or large 
occupations. There are, of course, numerous exceptions to the 
rule: but these are not sufiSciently prevalent to affect the general 
principle. 

It will be seen, however, by referring to Table VII., p. 24, 
that live stock to the value of over seventeen and a half 
millions sterling is owned by occupiers of farms not exceed¬ 
ing fifty acres. When the total amount is apportioned among 
the holders, • according to their average acreage, it will be 
found that it represents a much larger value of stock per acre 
than belongs to all classes of occupiers holding over 50 acres. 
Of course, in the case of the occupiers under 50 acres, there 
is a certain proportion of the value of the stock credited to 
them which does not belong to those who are, strictly speak* 
ing, landholders; seeing that stock owners who do not hold 
land, such as dwellers in cities and towns, are included in the 
class of occupiers whose holdings do not exceed one acre in 
extent. 

Setting this aside, however, it becomes necessary to inquire 
into the details of stock-rearing by the class of small farmers, 
and to see whether any material increase in the number and value 
of the live stock held by that class of occupiers is practicable. 
It is evident that they are already producers of stock, in some 
shape or other, to a large extent 

Upon analyzing the official returns, it will be seen that there 
are a million and a half milch cows in Ireland, and that of these 
over 900,000 belong to occupiers whose holdings do not exceed 
50 acres in extent. From the same source, we learn that about 
421,000 calves are reared, being a little more than one calf for 
each two cows. The proportion of calves to cows varies in 
different counties, and is least in those districts where dairy 
farming is most prevalent. Some of the calves are fattened and 
sold as veal calves | but in the majority of instances, especially 
among the small farmers, the milk required for vealing a calf, or 
even rearing it, is grudged, as so much subtracted from the material 
available for butter-making; and for that reason many calves are 
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sold when a few days, or even a few hours old, going in that 
state under the name of ‘‘slink veal,” or “staggering bob.” 
Those calves which are reared, are fed at the least possible 
expense—sour-milk, hay-tea, and other articles being generally 
substituted for the food which nature intended that they should 
receive. A mixture of linseed meal and bean meal, equal parts 
of each, made into gruel, is occasionally used by some persons 
who pay more than ordinary attention to rearing calves, the 
allowance being about three-fourths of a pound of the mixture 
to each calf per day; and it is found to suit the purpose very 
well, when the linseed meal is made from the pure seed. When 
it consists merely of cake ground fine, it is of much less value 
for feeding purposes. 

Of the 421,000 calves reared by farmers holding under 50 
acres, 120,000 are sold by them in autumn as weanling calves, 
or early next spring, previous to the period—June—at which the 
agricultural census for the year is taken. Those young animals 
are bought by graziers in certain districts, who do not rear 
enough to suit their requirements, and a considerable proportion 
of them are exported to England and Scotland. When wintered 
at home, the calves are for the most part poorly kept. On farms 
which are wholly or chiefly in grass, the calves, as well as cattle of 
other ages, are run in the open fields, generally without any shelter, 
night or day, beyond that which is afforded by a fence or bush, 
and only getting hay in case of a storm. Even on tillage farms 
the young stock frequently do not receive the care which ought 
to be bestowed upon them. The stinting and starving system of 
rearing leaves its effects behind it, because the animal which has 
undergone it is never so valuable when older as one that has been 
well and regularly fed from the first. So far, therefore, from the 
stinting system being an economical mode of rearing cattle, it is 
quite the nsverso, being both wasteful and expensive; and the 
evil is rendered worse when the animals are inferior in point of 
breeding. Upon a badly bred, balf-starved animal good keep is 
thrown away. 

The principal remedy is, evidently, a more extensive cultiva¬ 
tion of root and forage crops by farmers who already contri¬ 
bute so much to the cattle supplies of the country. This would 
enable them to keep the stock already reared by them in better 
condition than at present j and, if fully carried into operation, it 
would also enable them to rear a larger number of animals, as a 
result of tbe increased supplies of food thereby obtained. 

Great difficulty has invariably been experienced by those who 
have attempted to introduce an improved system of cultiva¬ 
tion among the ordinary small holders. Small holdings form 
a predominating feature in Irish agriculture $ and although there 

TOL, VIII.—S. S. B . 
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lias been a natural process of consolidation going on for several 
years, and is going on quietly at the present time, yet we must 
take into account Saat Ireland will show a preponderating number 
of comparatively small farms for many years to come. These 
farms, as we have seen, already form an important nursery of 
young stock, and if their capability in this respect could be 
increased, a great step would be gained. This can only 
be effected by better farm management; that is, by the industry 
of the people being directed and employed in a more advan¬ 
tageous manner for themselves and the community than has 
hitherto been done in most cases. 

About forty years ago, tbe late Mr. William Blacker held the 
agency, or stewardship, of the estates belonging to the Earl of 
Gosford and Colonel Close. These estates are situated in the 
county of Armagh, which contained, and still contains, the largest 
proportion of small holdings of any county in Ireland. In order 
to sdToxd the tenantry under his charge the opportunity of having 
their industry directed by greater knowledge than they them¬ 
selves possessed, Mr. Blacker devised a system of practical 
instruction which was attended with the most satisfactory results. 
This consisted in employing experienced agriculturists to go 
from farm to farm, and to point out to the occupiers such 
improvements as might appear practicable, and as the particular 
circumstances of each farm required. The agriculturist showed 
where draining was required, and superintended its performance ; 
showed how the land was to be cleared of weeds, the very mean** 
ing of which the people did not at first understand; pointed 
out how manure might be acquired; how to grow root and 
forage crops; and showed how house-feeding the cattle, a most 
im^rtant^ matter on such farms, might be established. The 
agriculturist lived among the tenantry, went about among them 
from day to day; talked to them familiarly as they worked in their 
fields, and discussed the operations they were engaged upon; and 
gave in this way, to any tenant, practical information on any 
subject at the time it was required. 

The results of this system soon became manifest, and in the 

3 »ace of three or four years after it had been fairly at work, Mr. 

lacker reported that the great difficulty experienced by the 
tex^nts was, to procure' cattle to consume the increased quantity 
of food which they found themselves possessed of; not, as previ¬ 
ously, to get food for the small number of animals then k4t by 
u Sr -D? appears from tbe returns which were given 

by Mr. Blacker, that the increase of stock, chiefly cows, amounted 
to two hundred per cent., and in some instances it was even 
as high as four hundred per cent. 

When the details and results of Mr. Blackeris system were laid 
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1 )0fore the public in 1834, in the form of a Prize Essay on the 
^ Management of Landed Property in Ireland/ its value was at 
once recognised, and many proprietors at the time, and in subse¬ 
quent years, proceeded to adopt it. In 1847, the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society of Ireland, at the suggestion of Lord Clarendon, 
who was at that time Lord-Lieutenant, selected certain dis¬ 
tricts in the south and west of Ireland, where the effects of the 
potato rot had been severely felt; and to these districts practical 
agriculturists were sent to stimulate and encourage the working 
farmers, and teach them how to cultivate their lands. The 
efforts of those men were seconded by liberal grants of seeds, 
supplied by the Society of Friends and other sources; and 
evidences of the good effected by the instructors are to be seen 
at the present day in the districts to which they were sent. The 
same system of practical instruction has been carried on for 
the last seven or eight years by a Committee appointed to 
administer a small annual grant which has been given by the 
Government for the purpose of instructing small farmers in 
the south and west of Ireland as to the proper cultivation of flax. 
It also exists on different estates, but the instances in which it is 
in operation are now comparatively few in number. It is a 
system which requires the hearty co-operation of the agent, as 
well as of the landlord, with the agriculturist, and where that 
co-operation has been wanting, it has gradually died out. This 
IS much to be regretted, as there is sufficient proof to show 
that it is a system well calculated to promote the prosperity of 
the country. 

Among those proprietors who have steadfastly adhered to the 
system of estate agriculturists, for the purpose of practical instruc¬ 
tion, the Earl of Erne is perhaps the most distinguished. His 
lordship has had the system in operation on his estates, for a 
period of nearly thirty-five years, and during all that time his 
estate in County Donegal has been undtir the charge of the same 
individual. The result is that the entire estate is closely culti¬ 
vated on a rotation ^f which turnips, and artificial grasses form 
the leading features. The turnip crops are as clean $tnd well 
cultivated as in any part of the United Kingdom; and a regular 
system of progressive improvement has been carried on, at the 
joint expense of landlord and tenant, under the supervision of the 
agriculturist. These improvements include draining, subsoil¬ 
ing, making new fences, levelling old or useless fences, making 
farm roads, clearing off largo stones which are found in the land, 
putting up iron gates, making embankments, levelling and filling 
up old quarries, &c. There is also a special allowance for build¬ 
ings, and the consequence is that the farmhouses and offices m 
generally very good. The average size of farms on the estate is 
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now about 50 statute acres, but on Lord Erne’s estates in County' 
Fermanagh, where the same system has been carried on, tho 
farms are less in extent; nevertheless, the occupiers are thoroughly 
comfortable. On this point I take leave to quote from a report 
on Lord Erne’s estates made by me some years ago, after a very 
minute examination of the farms. ** There is no one who can 
see the tenantry on the Erne estates without being struck with 
the remarkably respectable appearance they present, whether at 
home or abroad; and those who imagine that a class of small 
fanners must necessarily be a struggling impoverished race, ought 
to visit the Erne estates before they decide in this matter.” * 

In the report to which reference is made, an account is given 
of a farm consisting of 9 J statute acres, which had been reclaimed 
entirely out of bog. It was under a four-shift course, and main* 
tained four head of cattle, an ass, and two or three pigs. Three 
of the cattle “ were as good cows as any man would wish to see 
about his farm.” On another farm of scarcely 20 acres (statute) 
four excellent cows, two or three calves, and half-a-dozen of pigs 
were kept, and kept well; and on another farm of 15 acres five 
cows and a calf were house-fed. The crops grown for the use of 
those*animals were of course in addition to corn, potatoes, and 
sometimes flax crops ; and' the instances* quoted are not taken as 
exceptional, but as a fair illustration of the results of the system 
of practical instruction which has been carried outdn Lord Erne’s- 
estates. That system is still in operation, no change having been 
made in the details, except to introduce improvements where 
experience has shown that such were practicable. 

A similar system has, as I have already intimated, been carried 
out on other estates, and notably so on those belonging to the 
Earl of Longford in the counties of Westmeath and Longford, 
and the Earl of Arran in Mayo, the late Lord Palmerston’s 
estates in Sligo, the Duke of Devonshire’s estates, the Marquis 
of Londonderry’s estates, and others. 

About thirty years ago nearly the whole of Lord Longford’s 
estates in Westmeath were held under very old leases, and, as 
was customary in such cases, the land so held was subdivided 
into an immense number of very small holdings. Scarcely any 
one person held his land in one compact lot or farm ; one field 
or patch of ground might lie in the immediate vicinity of the 
occupier’s dwelling^, but a second patch was perhaps half a mile 
aroy in one direction, and a third as far, or farther, in another. 
Jlciis system prevailed at one time in most parts of Ireland, and 
instances of it are still to be met with. Where it does exist, the 
people are very averse to having their land “striped,” or laid off* 


* * Irish Farmer’s Gazette/ vol, xvi. p. 923. 
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In compact lots, but once it is done, they soon find the advantage 
of having their land all lying together. 

As the old leases on Lord Longford’s estates terminated, the 
■lands were taken in hand and reduced to proper order. An 
agriculturist of great practical experience, who is still in his 
lordship’s employment, was engaged; every farm was squared, 
and laid off in six equal sized fields or lots, one of which was 
•occupied by the houses, yards, &c., the remaining five being 
devoted to the purposes of cultivation, the intention being to in¬ 
troduce a five-course rotation—^the ordinary four-course shift 
lengthened by pasture for a year—as being best adapted to the 
circumstances of the estate. The new fences, hedges, dykes, and 
ditches, were made at the proprietor s expense; roads were con¬ 
structed where such were required to open up the estate; arterial 
drainage to relieve the low-lying land subject to floods was 
effected, partly in co-operation with adjoining proprietors; each 
farm was thoroughly drained in an efficient manner under the 
-superintendence of the agriculturist at the joint expense of 
landlord and tenant, and systematic cultivation was introduced. 
To encourage the tenants, the proprietors supplied them with 
.grass seeds and turnip seeds at prime cost, but this has long since 
become unnecessary, as a system of cultivation embracing the 
growth of artificial grasses and roots soon became familiar to 
them. From the circumstance that, previous to the famine years,” 
-a beginning had been made in systematic farming by the tenantry 
on Lord Longford’s estates, the pressure of that period was not 
felt so heavily by them as it was in those districts where the con¬ 
dition of the small landholders had been previously neglected. 
The average size farms on his lordship’s estates are from 30 to 
50 statute acres, very few reaching 100 acres. 

As the estate contains a considerable extent of deep bog, a 
wing, in fact, of the great Bog of Allen, it may be useful to nbte 
some points connected with the reclamation of that description 
of land as carried out on it. 

Draining was of course the first step, and all the bogs on the 
estate were drained by means of deep cuts run in straight 
no matter what obstruction intervened, and even after'the, bogs 
had subsided many of these cuts were, and still are, fully ten feet 
^deep. To sink large open drains of this kind in^ shaking bog, 
was a task of considerable difficulty. The plan adopted. by the 
-agriculturist, in order to prevent the cuts from filling in nearly as 
fast as they were opened, was to mark off the line of drmn, and 
then open pits, along this line, 18 feet in length by 12 feet 
the width at the surface corresponding to the depth, and gr^usdlj 
sloping on each side to about mree feet in width at the 
Unbroken spaces of three and four -foet were 
jpit, and as the latter were complefod, &e 
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tunnelled through, which provided a passage for the water, while- 
the bridge, or unbroken space above, acted as a wedge, and pre¬ 
vented the drain from being filled up in consequence of the 
lateral pressure arising from the gradual subsidence of the bog. 
These drains were afterwards deepened, if required,^ and kept 
clear. Once they were fully in operation, the drainage and 
reclamation of the adjacent land became comparatively easy. 

As an illustration of what has been done on this estate in the- 
reclamation of deep bog, I may refer to the proceedings adopted 
by the late Mr. Moore, of Killucan, who was one of Lord Long¬ 
ford’s tenants. About 50 statute acres of red bog, fully 18 feet 
in depth, having been taken in hand, the first thing done was 
to put up a house in the centre, for the purpose of serving, in 
the first instance, as a shelter for the labourers employed, and 
afterwards as part of a farmstead. Before this could be done a 
large quantity of brushwood had to be carried to the intended 
site of the house on men’s backs, the ground being too soft to- 
admit of any other mode of transport. The brushwood was 
intended to serve as a foundation and a floor for the building. 
All the other materials, wood and clay, were carried to the place 
in the same manner, no four-footed animal capable of carrying a 
burden being able to walk safely over the shaking bog. The 
next step taken was to lay off ^ihe land into squares, containing 
about three acres in each, with an open drain five feet deep between 
each lot The covered drains were then cut four feet deep on the 
wedge-drain system. The first crop taken was potatoes, which 
were planted with the spade in ridges, or beds, four feet wide, with 
open spaces two feet wide between each ridge,, On part of the 
land two successive crops of potatoes were grown before sowing a 
grain crop with grass seeds, whilst another portion of the bog 
was brought in without breaking the surface. In this case the 
land was laid out in beds, and the soil from the interven¬ 
ing spaces was spread over the unbroken surface. Oats 
and grass seeds were then sown, and covered with a compost 
made of old earthen fences and stable-dung. The crop of oats 
was very fair, and the sward of grass was belter than that on the 
land where the surface was broken. The crops of potatoes 
grown on this bog were most abundant, and being quite un¬ 
tainted with disease, realised very remunerative prices as seed. 
The entire appearance of the land when reclaimed and laid 
down in grass presented a remarkable contrast to the expanse of 
bro'^n heath by, which it was surrounded. It now grazes a 
number of Kerries daring summer. 

C3.se of the Earl of Arran’s estates there was the same 
subdivision and confused mixture of patches to contend with 
and, until they were remedied, they completely frustrated every 
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attempt to introduce the cultiyation of roots and artificial grasses. 
By persevering, however, in the course he had laid down, assisted 
by two practical estate agriculturists, his lordship succeeded in 
effecting a great reformation in the condition of the tenantry on 
liis property, not alone with reference to the cultivation of their 
holdings, which are generally of a small size, but also in 
their dwellings, and in the establishment of various branches of 
household industry, such as the home manufacture of linen, 
linsey-woolsey, and frieze, a most comfortable and durable article 
of wear when made up into overcoats. A number of specimens 
of these home manufactured articles were exhibited at ihe Royal 
Dublin Society's Exhibition in 1865, and still remain in the 
museum of that institution ** as an evidence of what can be done 
by the Irish peasantry when properly fostered and encouraged.” 
I may state that, while in the other illustrations of estate 
improvement which have been mentioned, I base my remarks 
on personal knowledge of the circumstances; in that of Lord 
Arran's estate, I do so on the authority of a gentleman who 
has been conversant with the proceedings from their first com¬ 
mencement down to the present time. 

The agricultural schools which have been established in 
different parts of Ireland under the National Board of Education, 
were designed to diffuse practical information on improved 
systems of farm management among the ordinary class of Irish 
farmers. This system of instruction is, however, too important 
to be passed over in a cursory manner, and I hope, therefore, to 
devote a paper specially to a description of the various details 
connected with it.* 

As a rule the small farmers in Ulster are more comfort¬ 
able than the same class in most parts of the other three pro¬ 
vinces, Their houses have generally a tidier appearance, and 
thtdr internal arrangements, with reference to furniture, &c., are 
much superior to those which are to be found elsewhere. Since 
the groat advance which has taken place in the prices of farm- 
produce, especially dairy produce,t there has been no scarcity 

* The dcBcription of tlio system of agrioultaral instruction pursued by the 
IJoavd, together with some ** Illustrations of Farm Management in Ireland, will 
appear in subsequeut articles.— t>it. 

t The following comparative list of prices, taken from the * Dublin Market 
Notes,' will show the advance which has taken place in certain articles of farm- 
produce 

July la, 1861. July 14,18tl. 

Bee? per cwt. 44s. to 48s, .. 6t)s. to 75s. 

Mutton, per lb. 4id. „ 6?d, .. 7sd. „ 9d. 

Lambs, each .. .. .. .. 18s. „ 228. .• 25s. „ 40s. 

Butter, per lb. 5d „ 7Jd. .. lUd. „ 13<2. 

„ per cwt. 558. „ 6Ss. .. 958.4(f. „ I I2s. 

Pork „ .. „ S.5S. .. 4Ss. „ 5Cs. 

Kggs,per 124 ... .* 4s. 4s. Sd. .. 6s. 8a. „ 
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of money among the farming classes, including those of the 
humblest rank, in all parts of Ireland; and this state of matters 
has been materially assisted by the circumstance that, on many 
estates which remain in the hands of the original proprietors, 
the rents continue to be much as they were 20 years ago. Irish 
small farmers, for the most part, prefer to hoard their savings, 
and it is only when a son or a daughter gets married, and when 
their respective portions are forthcoming, that one is enabled to 
form some idea of the amount which has been quietly accu¬ 
mulated, as the result of great thrift, assisted by a low style of 
living, and very moderate ideas of what is usually considered 
comfort. Statisticians frequently refer to the increased amount 
of deposits in banks by Irish farmers as an evidence of the 
prosperity of the country, but these, I believe, fall short of 
the reality. Money is-hoarded in out-of-the-way places, instead 
of being deposited in banks, of the solvency of which many 
appear to entertain considerable doubts. Money concealed in 
the thatch of a house, or in a straw-mattress, does not fructify, as 
it would do if properly invested; but with many this fact does 
not appear to have any influence. The idea of expending money 
on their farms, or, as it is said, ‘‘improving another man’s 
land,’^ would appear to them perfectly absurd. Whether recent 
legislation will counteract this feeling remains to be seen. 

The comparatively superior condition of the small farmers in 
Ulster has arisen, I believe, in a great measure, from the perfect 
sense of security they have long enjoyed in consequence of the 
Ulster custom of tenant-right, which, however, was not legalised 
until the recent Irish Land Act was passed. Still, it was re¬ 
cognised by proprietors and tenants, and acted upon whenever 
circumstances arose which led to a change of occupancy. On 
some estates the limit of tenant-right was fixed, so that it could 
not exceed a certain sum per acre; in other cases its value 
fluctuated according as the times were good or bad. Whatever 
were the arrangements regarding it which prevailed on an estate?, 
so long as it was recognised, it imparted confidence to the occu¬ 
pying tenant; and, on the other b^nd, if a proprietor abolished 
it, as he had it in his power to do—the right not having been 
strictly legal—the condition of that estate underwent a rapid 
deterioration. 

The cultivation of flax has also been of much service to the 
small farmers of Ulster, This crop, being early harvested, and 
speedily brought into marketable condition by aid of the 
scutching-mills, of which there are 1409 scattered throughout 
the province, puts the growers in funds to meet their November 
rents without much trouble. It is now, however, the opipiou of 
all who have carefully considered the matter, that flax-growing 
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■has been pushed* rather too far in Ulster ; that is to say, it has 
been repeated too often on the same land. This opinion is 
supported by the estimates of the produce of flax per acre in 
each of the provinces, as published by the Irish Registrar- 
General. Thus, in 1869, the relative production of flax, per 
•acre, was as follows :— 

Ulster .. 

Connaught 
Leinster 
Munster .. 

The estimates of previous years also placed Ulster lowest in 
the scale as to production. In the other provinces, the cultiva¬ 
tion of flax is of recent date, having been stimulated by the 
small annual grant from Government, to which reference has 
been previously made, varying from 2000/. to 4000Z. per annum. 
The grant was first made in 1864, when it consisted of a sum of 
2000/. It was subsequently raised to 3000/, and then to 4000/.; 
but it has latterly been reduced to 2000/. It has been of great 
benefit to the districts where the instructing agriculturists were 
placed, and it is therefore hoped that the Government will con¬ 
tinue to encourage this very practical form of technical educa¬ 
tion.” As an illustration of the results, I give the following 
particulars, showing the increase which has been made in the 
number of scutching-mills in the three provinces, exclusive of 
Ulster, since the grant was first made;— 

Sctjtchixg-Mills, 

1861. 1870. Inomse. 


Lomster .. .. .. .. 13 .. 30 .. ^ 26 

Munster. >. 7 .. 39 32 

Connaught ... 4 .. 81 .. 27 


Otixer proofs could easily be brought forward to show the 
stimulus which this small grant has given to agricultural 
manufacturing industry in these provinces. ^ ^ 

One important defect in the management of the Irish 
crop is, neglecting to ‘^ripple” or take olf the seed 
steeping the flax. Considering the great importaijo# pure 
linseed for feeding purposes, the loss sustained in tihis way 
amounts in value to a large sum; and it has been estimated that 
little short of half a million sterling is annualJy wastedTn con¬ 
sequence of steeping the flax grown in rlreiand without first 
undergoing the process of rippling, Th'fis of rippling 

is the usual objection; but Mr. William. Charley, who is a 
manufacturer as well as a farmer, Aose work on flax is, 
a standard authority, shows that althou^;a soihewhat expensive 
operation, still it returns a pKifit of MJeisst per cent ItIs. 


24*58 stones 
25*18 „ 

30*49 „ 

34*45 „ 
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not easy, however, to induce people to leave the beaten track to- 
which they have been accustomed; and thus year after year 
a large quantity of a most valuable article for cattle feeding 
is lost to the country, leaving us to use as a substitute cake, 
which is too often of inferior quality, if not worse. 

1 have been induced to enter at some length into the condition 
of the small farmers in Ireland, because the system of small farms 
is really a prominent feature in Irish agriculture, and is “long 
likely to continue so. There is one point which should be under¬ 
stood and borne in mind in all speculations on the relative pro¬ 
duction of large and small farming in Ireland, namely, that 
wherever you find a number of small farmers located, it may 
be taken for granted that the land is of an inferior character,. 
Tillage farming in Ireland is, in fact, for the most part found 
to prevail on the inferior soils of the country, and especially in 
the case of small holdings. There are no doubt parts of the- 
country where such holdings consist of good land, but this 
is not the rule. The best soils are occupied as large grazing 
farms, and in such cases cultivation may be regarded as un¬ 
known. The small farmers have had much to contend with, 
arising from their ignorance of what are justly regarded as* 
proper systems of cultivation and general managemetit; but 
not the least obstacle'they have had to encounter, in very 
many instances, has been the inferior quality of the soils- 
upon which they have been placed. To this circumstance 
may be attributed certain peculiarities in their mode of cul¬ 
tivation, amongst which the most prominent to the eye of a 
stranger is the system of growing potatoes, and other crops, 
in narrow beds, having deep alleys between them. This mode 
of cultivation, usually known as ihe ^^lazy-bed” system, has 
been frequently condemned by writers from other parts of the 
kingdom, to whom it was new; but, nevertheless, something 
may be said in its justification. I do not like it myself, because 
it does not ’allow tibe land to be kept so clean as may be done 
under a proper system of drill, or ridge,” cultivation. It is 
the only way, however, by which, in many instances, a sufficient 
depth of earth can be obtained to grow a crop. The earth taken 
from the alleys is spread over the beds, and thus the breadth of 
the alleys is regulated by the nature of the soil. If the soil is 
jsJiaUowj the alleys are wide, so as to get sufficient earth to cover 
dbe s^d, and to “ mould ” the plants, as it is termed; when the 
^il is moderately deep, ihe alleys are narrow and deep. Again, 
in the case of nndrained land, which is too much the rule, the* 
alleys serve as open drains; and, therefore, although the ** lazy- 
bed ” system is comparatively a rude style of cultivation, yet in 
many instances it is the only system which the people can 
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follow with any hope of having a crop. In some parts of 
Ireland, and especially in Ulster, it is usual when “moulding’^ 
the potato beds to lay in cabbage plants along the “brows’’ 
or edges of the beds, so that the heads of the cabbages overhang- 
the alleys; and it is often surprising to see the quantity of food 
which is produced in this way, useful either for the people 
themselves or their live stock. Turnips and mangolds may 
frequently be found growing on beds similar to potato lazy-beds, 
and when the seed has been sown across the beds, with sufiScient 
space between each row, and the plants afterwards properly 
thinned and weeded, very good crops of roots are grown in this, 
way on thin soils. These points have to be token into considera¬ 
tion before the “lazy-bed” system is absolutely condemned* In 
reclaiming pieces of rough land, I have occasionally resorted to- 
it, and found that when applied to the cultivation of potatoes on 
such land, it greatly facilitated after operations. 

One of the greatest drawbacks which the smaller class of land 
occupiers labour uhder is the lack of suitable power for the 
cultivation of their holdings. In most cases each man keeps, 
a horse, and joins with a neighbour who is similarly circum¬ 
stanced when he requires to plough his land, or do anything- 
where two horses are necessary. Now the horses kept by such 
farmers are mostly weak weedy animals, quite unfit to allow the- 
land to be cultivated to a proper depth. In fact, this statement 
holds good of many farms which cannot be called small farms 
but, with special reference to the latter, I have long held the 
opinion, from what I have seen in such cases, that ’ there is 
nothing equal to a bullock for the small farmer. Carting and 
everything has been done by a bullock ou small farms where I 
have known such to be employed; and there is this advantage in 
an ox, that when not required, he may be readily.sold or fattened; 
whereas a poor, weak horse is not always saleable, and when old is 
worth little more than the value of his hide and bones. Donkins 
are kept by small farmers in many parts of Ireland, and are 
remarkably well kept in most instances, so that they get thrcN^h 
a great deal of work, particularly in drawing the produce of me 
farm from the field to the homestead, or to market. Veij small 
holdings are generally cultivated by the manual labour of the 
occupiers and their families. Spade cultivation, is^ usually looked 
upon as the most efficient of all modes of culture, but such 
cannot be said of most of the small boldicgs in Ireland where 
it is in operation. One of the first things the practical in¬ 
structors had to do after the famime years, was io take a spade 
and show the people how to dig^ the ground, and even yet 
still see them inserting the S|^e in a slating direction 5 , 
the actual depth of soil 
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instead of douMe that depth. Their spades are heavy, and not 
well calculated for working with; and it would be much to their 
advantage if they could be persuaded to substitute such imple¬ 
ments as Parkes’s steel digging forks for their present tools. 
Mr. Niven’s “ Garden Farm,’* at Drumcondra, near Dublin, which 
‘Consists of 30 acres, is entirely cultivated by lads from 14 to 
'20 years of age, who use no o^er implements than steel forks, 
and with these they not only do the ordinary digging work 
required during the cultivation of the crops, but also trench 
a portion of the ground every year two feet in depth. 

Of late years, machinery has begun to be used to a con¬ 
siderable extent by the small farmers, as well as by others, 
at least in districts where agriculture has made some advance. 
Heaping, mowing, and threshing machines are let out on hire 
-by persons possessed of capital sufficient to purchase such 
machines; and where these have been introduced, there is always 
plenty of employment for them during the seasons in which they 
;are required. In more backward districts Ihe use of machinery 
iS" confined to large farms. 

. Medium ahd Laege Faems. 

There are so many features common to medium and large 
farms that we may class them together. They represent nearly 
-all varieties of farm management, from a low style which would 
he improved were the owners to take examples from many who 
Tank much lower in.the social scale, to other instances which 
‘differ in no respect from the best illustrations of farming to be 
found in England or Scotland. Under this head may be found 
both medium and large farms, which are closely cultivated 
under a regular course of rotation cropping, and others which 
are in a condition little, if at all, removed from a state of nature, 
although consisting of good arable land. 

On referring to Table IV., given on page 21, it will be seen 
that as the size of farms increases, over 50 acres, the propor¬ 
tion under crops diminishes, while that of grazing land increases* 
Thus, while out of the five and a half million of acres under 
-crops nearly four millions of acres are held by those whose occu¬ 
pations do not exceed 60 acres in extent, out of the 10 millions 
of acres in grazing land upwards of six and a quarter million of 
acres are in possession of those whose holdings exceed 50 acres; 
and, notably so, between 50 and 500 acres. 

In several instances a number of medium-sized holdings ate 
merged into the possession of one person; and hence we find one 
family occupying, it is said, 60,000 acres as tenants, and another 
iamily in the occupation of 20,000 acres, all fine land, and all in 
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grass. There are many similar instances in diflFerent parts of the 
country, of large accumulations of land in the hands of one or two 
individuals. 

Wo have seen that the farmers whose holdings do not exceed 
50 acres in extent are possessed of stock valued at over ITi millions 
sterling. In the case of the larger class of landholders the value 
of their live stock is very little over 18 millions sterling, although 
the extent in their possession is more than millions of acres, 
irrespective of bog and waste, against a little over 7 millions 
acres held by the smaller class of occupants. Hence, it is evident 
that the occupation of large holdings, when such are kept chiefly 
or wholly as grazing land, is not a system calculated to develop 
the food-producing resources of the country; inasmuch as it pro¬ 
duces or maintains a smaller proportion of stock than we find 
maintained where cultivation, even although such is in many 
respects defective, is the predominating feature. This is a 
conclusion which many, 1 am convinced, were not prepared for, 
but it is the only conclusion at which we can arrive after duly 
considering the very carefully prepared returns submitted to the 
public by the Irish Registrar-General; and, I may add, it is a con¬ 
clusion which is borne out by facts. 

The grazing system, as pursued in Ireland with reference to 
the rearing of live stock, may be described as a system which is 
based altogether on unassisted nature. Art has nothing whatever 
to do with it, beyond saving a crop of hay on some piece of old 
pasture which has been specially reserved for “ meadowing.’^ 
There are no houses on such farms for sheltering cattle during 
winter, and the only cultivation which is to be seen in many 
grazing districts is to be found in a paddock adjoining a herd’s 
house, and that is confined to an acre or two of potatoes and oats 
for the use of the herd’s family. Not a turnip is to be seem 
ll(*rc and there patches of rape are grown, chiefly, however, where 
sheep are kept. Where this state of matters exists, the grazings 
arc not rough mountain pastures, but fine undulating tracts of 
c'ountry, capable of easy cultivation, and when cultivated, or 
where land of a similar kind is cultivated, producing magnificent 
crops of turnips. The manner in which cattle are kept during 
winter has been already hinted at They run at large over the 
pastures, and it is only during severe weather that they get any 
artificial food, which is simply hay, scattered over the ground. 
In those parts of the country where hedges are abundant and 
well-grown, or where plantations exist, the outlying cattle have 
shelter to some extent, but there are many stock-rearing districts 
which do not possess those advantages. The early part of the 
summer grazing is, therefore, spent in recovering the condition 
lost during winter; and thus the cattle pass ihrough alternating; 
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periods of fulness and scarcity, until ttey are transferred to a 
Siigher class of pastures, where they are fattened, or to the feeding 
.stalls of English and Scotch farmers. 

It has been alleged that this is a cheap mode of rearing cattle. 
As to the actual expense, the following estimate will show how 
much it costs to bring a three-year-old bullock to Ballinasloe fair 
•^on the 1st of October; and I may state that the estimate has been 
submitted to several persons interested in the question^ who agree 
to its correctness:— 

£. 8 . d 


Yalue of calf on 1st November .. ..5 0 0 

Keep till next May.. .. .. 100 

Summer keep till 1st of November.1 10 0 

Second winter’s keep.1 10 0 

Second summer’s keep .. ■.2 10 0 

Third winter’s keep.. .2 00 


Keep from 1st of May to 1st of October. .. .. 3 0 0 

£16 10 0 

This is altogether irrespective of interest on capital, expense 
of marketing, &c. A comparison of the cost of rearing a three- 
year-old store bullock, with the average prices of such cattle at 
Ballinasloe fajr, given^ in Table VIII., p. 25, will show that, flhe 
ordinary mode of rearing cattle in the grazing districts of Ireland 
through the medium of unassisted nature is by no means a cheap 
or rery profitable system. 

Another test of the “ cheapness ” or profitableness of a system 
of management based upon unassisted nature inay be obtained 
from the following calculation: By the last Agricultural 
iletums we learn that there are in Ireland 842,183 calves or 
yearlings; 745,863 two-year-old cattle; and 2,385,056 three- 
year-olds and upwards. Assume that one-third of the number 
in each class are not allowed to retro^ade in condition, and that 
oach head of the remaining two-thirds lose flesh during the 
winter and spring months in the following proportions: year- 
lings, 2 stones of 14 lbs.; two-year-olds, 4 stones; three-year-olds 
and upwards, 6 stones; then we find a total loss of fiesh 
amounting to 12,652,076 stones, or 1,581,509^ cwts., which, at 
fiOs. per cwt, represents a money value of 4,744,528/.; say nearly 
five mfllions sterling lost annually owing to the flesh being 
literally wasted off the bones of the animals. This loss of flesh 
IS equivalent to an allowance of nearly 2 J- ’stones of meat to each 
man, woman, and child in Ireland. 

But there ate other considerations which affect the question of 
production. It is admitted that a breed of cattle has been widely 
dis^minated throughout Ireland, one prominent characteristic of 
wnicn is a^itude to fatten, or, as it is usually designated, early 
matmity. But this characteristic, although inherent in the breed. 
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<'annot be fully developed unless under favourable circumstances. 
Starvation, or somi-starvatLon, will not bring it out, although the 
possession of it assists materially, I have no doubt, in enabling 
the animal when put on good pasture to speedily overcome the 
effects of the treatment to which it had beed previously subjected. 
Hence the rapid improvement which Irish cattle of a good 
description exhibit when put on good grass in summer, as they 
pick up flesh wonderfully fast, that is, externally i for it is 
believed that they do not tallow” as well as cattle which have 
been regularly kept in an improving state from the first. 

With reference to this point, I take leave to quote from a letter 
I have received from an Edinburgh butcher, who has had for many 
years a large trade in that city, and whose opinion, as a practical 
man, is entitled to be received with respect;— 

‘‘ My experience (as an Edinburgh butcher) of Irish grass-fed 
cattle, is, that they, to use a butcher’s phrase, are in general ‘ bad 
diers;’ that means a deficiency of inside tallow compared with 
the ordinary run of Scotch-fed beasts 5 and when tallow is wanting, 
•all is wrong for the butcher. The animal, however well it looked 
on foot, is sure to be from two to three stones (28 lbs. to 42 lbs.) 
lighter in carcase than what it appeared, as well as deficient in 
quality of beef. I suppose it must be something of this sort that 
makes the Irish grass-fed cattle so unpopular in our markets with 
butchers. Notwithstanding what has been said above against 
Irish cattle, from what I have seen and known of their treatment 
during the winter months, I am disposed to take their part, and 
not blame them so much as their owners for the way they turn 
out. No doubt there are exceptions, but an Irish grazier in 
general makes no effort, and gives himself little concern about 
providing, in its proper season, a supply of winter food for his 
cattle. If the poor starved things survive the winter, he has no 
claim to any credit in l/ho matter. Keeping the ‘ calf-flesh ’ on an 
animal, in the William M*Combie sense of the term, is, I fear, 
not well understood, or practised in Ireland as it ought to be/ 
If they, the breeders and feeders of cattle in Ireland, would take 
a leaf out of M‘Combie^s book, their cattle would be more popular, 
and command a much higher price than they do in all the British 
markets tihey go to. So far as soil and climate are concerned, 
for the breeding, rearing, and feeding of cattle, the advantages are 
all with them ; and it is a great pity for themselves and others 
that they do not take the benefit of it.” 

It may be stated that the writer of the Sbove remarks has, 
besides his experience as a batcher, an intimate acquaintance 
with the system of management pursued in Ireland, as he has 
rented, for several years, a large farm in one of the midland 
• counties of Ireland. 
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Those who are accustomed to a system of cattle-rearing where 
the winter food consists of roots supplemented by artificial food,, 
are aware that a given number of acres under a system of that 
kind will maintain a greater number of animals than would be 
maintained if the cattle bad nothing to depend on except the 
pasture for their keep throughout the year. This, therefore, I 
believe to be the great defect in the Irish system of rearing stock. 
Setting aside, altogether, the fattening of cattle for the butcher 
during winter, and looking at it merely as a question of rearing 
store cattle, it is evident that a supply of winter food, such as 
turnips, &c., would enable Irish farmers to keep an increased 
amount of stock, and thereby produce more animals to meet the 
demand for stores, whether these were afterwards to be finished 
on Irish pastures or in English farm-yards. For example, on a 
farm in Kildare, consisting of 500 imperial acres, which has been 
for some years in a high state of cultivation, chiefly under a five- 
shift course, including two years grass, from 700 to 800 sheep are 
kept all the year round, more than half of which are fatting sheep, 
besides from 60 to 80 head of cattle, chiefly fatting beasts, and 
the horses required for working the farm. Under the old system, 
when this farm was in grass, the stock usually consisted of about 
■ 300 hoggets during summer and autumn, and six or eight head 
of young cattle through the winter. No sheep were kept during 
winter. Each of the summer-grazed hoggets required, it thus 
appears, If imperial acre, while under the present system, I 
found, on visiting the farm, that a field of two-year-old grass,, 
of about 40 imperial acres in extent, had kept 240 wethers of a. 
year old from the beginning of April until October, besides six 
draught colts, which ran in the field for three months. The farm 
consists of a warm, dry, limestone soil, which produces excellent 
crops of all kinds, particularly of turnips and artificial grasses, but 
which, like much land in Ireland, is not suited to lie out in per¬ 
manent pasture. Other illustrations of this point will afterwards 
be brought forward; but I may be permitted to quote a few very 
appropriate remarks, in connection with this department of the 
subject, from a Prize Essay by the late Mr. Thomas Barnes, 
the well-known breeder of Shorthorns, on the breeds of cattle 
and sheep best adapted to Ireland.” * Mr. Barnes’s essay was 
written twenty-five years ago, and referring to the introduction 
of Shorthorns, and some objections which were made to the breed, 
M said 5—There are many districts where the natural pasturage 
is defective^ but thei# are few districts, comparatively speaking, 
where an improved system of agriculture might not supply a 
sufficiency of artificial food for all their wants, and no breed yet 

of the Royal Agriotdtural Improvement Society of Ireland, for 
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tried has succeeded better when house-fed and in confinement. 

It would be much wiser to endeavour to improve our agricultural 
system, and thus increase our resources, than to rest satisfied 
with merely what unassisted nature provides, and then waste 
our time in seeking for a breed of cattle that will bear misman¬ 
agement and starvation best.” Since Mr. Barnes wrote his essay 
Shorthorns have found their way into nearly every part of Ireland, 
and altered materially the character of Irish cattle, but to this 
‘day there are many breeders and rearers of stock which has been 
improved by the introduction of ShortHom blood, who ^^rest 
satisfied with merely what unassisted nature provides,” and who 
•are indifferent to the advantages of *^an improved system of 
agriculture,” which would, as Mr. Barnes justly remarked, 
supply a sufficiency of artificial food for all their wants, and 
thus increase our resources.” 

There is a point in connection with the Irish grazier’s system 
of cattle rearing which, I think, deserves consideration. One 
of the essential qualifications of the Shorthorn breed is “ con¬ 
stitution.” That the breed is capable of resisting even an 
inclement climate is a well-known fact, for we find that in the 
Orkney Islands it thrives as well as it does in Yorkshire or in 
Meath. At the same time the Shorthorn is an artificial breed ; 
that is, it has been brought to its present state of excellence 
under conditions very different from those in which cattle exist 
where provision for them, in the shape of food and shelter, is left 
entirely to unassisted nature. How far, therefore, this compara^ 
tive neglect may exercise an influence on the healffi of animals 
possessing much improved blood is a question which has not, 
as yet, received that degree of attention it undoubtedly merits. 
Will exposure to cold and continued rains, and lying for months 
•on wet lairs, affect the respiratory organs and lay the foundation 
•of what may afterwards become developed into serious maladies? 
What effect will these debilitating influences, combined with 
insufficiency of food, produce on the system generally? Thei^ 
are questions which should be thoroughly sifted, for toey are €i£ 
great importance in connection with the production, of live 
in Ireland* 

The system of rearing stock, as described, has prevailed from 
time immemorial, and no change or improvement has been in- 
vtroduced of any consequence, unless in the case of cattle and 
sheep which are being fattened on grass. In this instance, the 
practice of giving cake, or other artificial liod, to stock, is on 
the increase, more especiaHy in the case of Stock which had^been 
fairly wintered on turnips, but not finished.. When these are: 
turned out into the pastures I have found them, in several i|i ' 
(Stances, getting cake, to push 

YOL. THI.—S.S, ' \ ^ 
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calls it, to give them “ the last dip.” On second-rate pastures,, 
also, the cattle are sometimes assisted with artificial food, parti¬ 
cularly when the grass fails in autumn. As I hold that this is a 
system which might he extended in Ireland with much advan* 
tage, I may be permitted to describe a case which shows the 
benefit which may be derived from it A large grazier held a 
farm, upon which there was a field that had been constantly 

meadowed ” every summer for a series of years. Under this 
system the produce of the field became very scanty, so much so 
as scarcely to repay the expense of converting it into hay. The 
field could not be conveniently broken up; no part of the farm 
was cultivated, nor did the occupying tenant, although he held 
a large extent of land, possess such an implement as a plough. 
With the view, therefore, of improving the field in question, he 
had recourse to oil-cake, and during winter he put a large flock 
of sheep on the land, and gave them cake in boxes, taking care 
that the boxes were regularly shifted, until the entire surface of 
the field was gone over twice. Next year the grass, as usual, was. 
saved for meadow,” and the produce in hay was double what it 
had been for several years previously. During the following winter 
the same course was followed, and next year there was a further 
increase in the quantity of hay obtained off the land. TTie cake 
feeding was carried out during the next two winters, with de¬ 
cided advantage, although the results were not, perhaps, so* 
marked as at first; but they showed that the system proved 
materially beneficial in fertilizing the land. There could be no- 
mistake in this case, because the hay was mown each summer; 
and besides the increase in hay there was a large profit derived 
from the sheep, quite sufficient to pay well for the artificial food* 
There is much grass land in Ireland that stands in need of im¬ 
provement, and this, therefore, is a recuperative mode of effecting 
it which deserves the attention of those who are so placed that 
they cannot break np their worn-out pastures, in order to put the 
land through a course of good cultivation preparatory to laying 
down afresh. 

The Agricultural Returns bear testimony to the fact that of 
late years a large extent of land has been laid down to grass in 
Ireland, and, also, that the process is still going on, A consider¬ 
able proportion of the land so laid to grass was not in good con¬ 
dition at the time, nor were proper means taken to secure good 
pasture. To this point I have already in some measure referred,, 
and it is from the defective treatment which the land received 
that we find so many instances of pastures becoming soon run out,, 
or fitlling off rapidly in their capabilities for maintaining stoclc 
Even when broken up, with the view to renovate them, the system 
which is frequently followed is far short of what the necessities 
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of the case require. Thus, the land is ploughed, and rape-seed 
is sown broadcast, assisted by a little superphosphate. The crop 
of rape is eaten off by sheep, and the land is then sown out with 
grass seeds, mostly of an inferior kind, and without any further 
preparation. Of course whatever weeds, such as couch, &c., 
exist in the land, remain where they were. A great mistake 
has been made in laying down so much land to permanent grass 
as we find has been done, say within the last 16 years; but the 
mistake has been rendered greater from the insufficient manner 
in which the land has been prepared for pasture, and from the 
very inferior nature of the grass seeds that have been used. 
Previous want of condition in the soil is easily detected, and it 
is especially marked where the land in former times was con- 
acred,” Where this was the rule the pasture to this day has a 
poverty-stricken, hide-bound appearance, and in some places the 
soil has been worn down to the gravelly subsoil, so that little 
grass is produced upon it. 

It is necessary to explain what this “ con-acre ” system was, 
in order fully to comprehend its effect on the land. Previous to 
the great failure of the potato-crop in 1845-46, it was the 
practice with many needy proprietors and graziers to let a 
portion of grass-land to the peasantry in lots of a quarter, half- 
an-acre, or an acre, which were charged at the rate of 87- to 
lOZ- per Irish acre,* Operations commenced by skinning the 
surface, which was afterwards burned, and, the ashes being 
spread, potatoes were planted in lazy-beds. This crop was 
succeeded by successive crops of grain—chiefly oats—until the 
crops became too scanty to pay the rent charged, when the land 
was ^‘let out to rest,” that is, to gather a surface coating of 
grass. When this system was frequently repeated the active 
soil became gradually worn away under the burning, and, 
although it was evidently a deteriorating system, one by which 
the goose was killed to get at her eggs, yet it was persevered in, 
simply because it brought in a large amount of cash; sums 
equivalent to the value of the fee-simple being often realised in 
the course of a few years. The lots were charged to each indi¬ 
vidual by the measurement of a local surveyor, and the owner, 
if hard pressed for cash, could always get an advance from some 
of those petty usurers who were, and are, to be found in many 
parts of Ireland, and who, after deducting 20 or 30 per cent, 
as their share of the plunder, took good care to be paid the 
uttermost farthing by the poor creatures who had taken the 

con-acre.” It was a destructive system for the owners of laud, 
and it was a had one for the people, nor could it have existed in 


^ Au Irish acre contains 7840 yards, or 1 acre, 2 roods, 19 peioto impeflak 
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any country save in one where there was a large superabundant 
and unemployed population, whose chief means of subsistence 
were derived from the potato-patches which they procured in this 
way. The failure of the potato-crop in the years mentioned, 
and the distress which followed, put a stop to the system, but it 
has since been partially revived, and certain provisions relating 
to it were inserted in the Irish Land Act ” of 1870. 

Among the causes which have led to the extension of grass¬ 
farming in Ireland, a certain prejudice against cultivation has 
undoubtedly exercised considerable influence. Many owners 
and occupiers of land were not familiar with any kind of 
tillage-farming save that which prevailed amongst the small 
landholders, and as that was evidently of an exceedingly ex¬ 
hausting nature, they not unnaturally became averse to culti¬ 
vation. The want of practical skill in this department of rural 
economy, combined with the close attention which a regular 
system of cultivation requires, has operated materially in favour 
of the more simple and less troublesome system of pasturage. 
In carrying out that system it is not even necessary that the 
owner or occupier of land be a judge of stock. His Dublin 
cattle salesman buys what may be required to stock the land, and 
sells the same when fit for market; and if cash is scarce the^ 
salesman will make all straight by advancing the price of 
the stock he has bought, or by endorsing bills for the same, 
repaying himself out of the sales in autumn, and charging, of 
course, interest on the money so advanced. In this way the 
salesman has two commissions out of the stock, and good interest 
for his money. This practice was, perhaps, more prevalent at 
one time than it is now, but it is still carried on to a greater 
extent than many are aware of. 

With reference to the influence which the freedom from close 
superintendence, necessary on a tillage-farm, has had on the 
extension of the pasturage system, the following incident, 
narrated by Mr. M^Lagan, M.P,, illustrates one phase of the 
question wliich has been generally overlooked. Mr. M^Lagan 
says “ An agent told me of a tenant who had thrown all his 
land into grass, though the soil was not so well adapted for grass 
as, for tillage; and the^ consequence was that the tenant was not 
so prosperous as he might have been. On the agent advising 
him to plough more of his land, his answer was, ‘ That would 
require too much of my personal superintendence, and would ne¬ 
cessitate my giving up hunting."’" This, I may remark, is by 
no means a solitary instance of such a reason being assigned 
for preferring grass-farming to tillage. 

During the series of wet summers and autumns which 
occurred 10 years ago, certain influential London papers pressed 
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strongly the importance of abandoning cultivation altogether in 
Ireland, and of turning the whole island into “ one vast 
pasture.” This view was seconded by the eloquent addresses 
of an eminent nobleman, since deceased, who occupied the 
highest political position in Ireland, and, as it chimed with 
the views of many who were directly interested in the matter, 
they proceeded, with due dispatch, to reduce these theoretical 
opinions into practice ; forgetting altogether that, although 
pasturage is a most important department of farm management, 
it is inadequate, in itself, to increase the production of meat. 

It is true that an extended system of pasturage is not a new 
feature in Irish agriculture. The old Irish Parliament at various 
times passed laws for the purpose of restricting it, rendering it 
compulsory on graziers to cultivate a certain quantity of land; 
and I believe that among the sumptuary acts passed by the 
Irish legislature was one which rendered it a penal offence for 
cattle salesmen to hold land within 10 miles of Dublin; the 
reason evidently being that salesmasters holding land would 
keep it in pasture, while the land was required to raise food for 
the people of Dublin; carriage of grain, &c., from inland parts 
of the country being, at that time, dijfficult and expensive. ^, It is 
said that this Act is still unrepcaled, but, if so, it is quite 
forgotten. 

That a strict adherence to the pasturage system engenders a 
certain degree of apathy with respect to agricultural improve¬ 
ment scarcely admits of a doubt. This fact has been long 
remarked, for we find Spenser saying, “ This keeping of cows 
is, of itself, a very idle life,” while Arthur Young has put his 
sentiments on record in the following terms: ‘‘ These graziers 
are apt to attend to their clai'ct as much as their bullocks, live 
expensively, and, being enabled, from the nature of their busi¬ 
ness, to pass nine-tenths of the year without any exertion of 
industry, contract such a habit of case that works of improve¬ 
ment would bo mortifying to their sloth.” Mr, Robert Thompson, 
whose agricultural * Survey of Meath’ was published by the 
Dublin Society—now the Royal Dublin Society—in 1802, 
states that the labouring cottagers, immediately under gentle¬ 
men, generally fare better ” than those who had no fixed employ¬ 
ment, but adds in a note, “ This remark does not apply to many 
graziers in this country, whose negligence, as to the state of 
their poor labourers is so apparent in the appearance of their 
houses and families, that a stranger visiting this country must 
not only wonder at their pitiable condition, but deplore the little 
prospect there is of amendment.” Mr. Thompson, in enume¬ 
rating the “ Obstacles to Improvement,” existing in his time in 
Meath, states the following, among others, as “most promi- 
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nent:”—“The very extensive farms, everywhere to be met with 
in this district, in the possession of one person, and those, too, 
situated in different places, and some at a great distance from 
the occupier’s place of residence. These, indeed,” he adds, 
“ are chiefly occupied in grazing.” 

The remarks made, with reference to this point, at that time 
hold good, for the most part, to the present day; and the extended 
system of grass farming on arable lands must still be regarded 
as one of the most serious obstacles which exist to the im¬ 
provement of the agricultural condition of Ireland ; and, I may 
add, the improvement of the social condition of the people. 
When the traveller visits Ireland and passes through any district 
where cultivation on something like a proper system is carried 
on, he finds the towns composed of well-built houses, full of 
shops amply stocked with goods of all kinds, the people em¬ 
ployed and contented; but, when he passes into the purely 
grazing districts, he sees towns and villages in a state of decay, 
able-bodied men listlessly lounging about the corners of the 
lanes, and no cheering sign of industry or vitality. 

The increase of wages, which has taken place of late years in 
Ireland, has been frequently set forth as a reason why so much 
land is now laid down to grass. That wages are higher than we 
recollect them to have been is a well-known fact; still, I think, 
the average rate does not exceed Is, or 8^. a week. In harvest 
and other busy seasons the rate of wages rises very much above 
this; but it must be remembered that there are many districts 
where there is no regular employment for labourers, except at 
such seasons as hay-harvest, turf-cutting, or potato-planting, so 
that labourers in those districts are frequently compelled to live 
in idleness, and they naturally seize the opportunity of “ a spurt 
of work ” to ask and get higher wages than they would exj)oct 
in regular employment. The increase in the wages of labomers 
in Ireland, although considerable as compared with what wages 
were, previous to the thinning of the population through emigra¬ 
tion, is yet much under the rates current in the arable districts 
of England and Scotland. And there is not so much room for 
employers to grumble on this score as there is on another point, 
which is generally complained of from one end of Ireland to 
the other, namely, that Irish labourers will not do as much for 
iheir wages as they were wont to do, neither are they so tractable 
as they were in former times. Their great object appears to be, 
as they themselves say, to put in the day ” with as little 
trouble as possible; and yet, the very men we see working in 
the fields in Ireland with their heavy frieze coats on, and 
evidently taking good care not to injure themselves with hard 
labour, turn out active labourers once they cross the Channel. 
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The remedies for this state of matters are, first, the em- 
j)loyment of machinery as much as possible; and, next, task¬ 
work, wherever it can be brought to bear upon farm labour. 
On this point—that of taskwork—I can speak without hesi¬ 
tation, from my own experience; and I have invariably found 
that where it was honestly and fairly carried out, it was 
■decidedly advantageous both to the employer and employed. 
I must say I have known some instances where employers who 
found that men working on taskwork had made higher wages 
than they would have done at daywork, have cut the payment 
down; but any such proceeding is very foolish, for it destroys 
•all confidence between the parties.' Employers should keep in 
view that men working on taskwork labour far more diligently, 
•and usually for longer hours, than they would do if paid by the 
day; and if a miscalculation has been made in fixing the terms 
for any particular job, so that the men really do make more at 
it than they were perhaps entitled to, it is much better not to 
say anything about it, but to watch the estimate of the next 
piece of taskwork more closely. 

There is another point to w^hich I must direct attention. In 
1870 certain ‘^Reports from Poor-Law Inspectors on the Wages 
of Agricultural Labourers in Ireland’’ were presented to both 
Houses of Parliament. In these Reports the Inspectors all agree 
•that one great cause of discontent among the labouring classes 
in Ireland is the generally wretched condition of their house 
accommodation. An Irish cabin” has long been considered 
synonymous with all that is squalid and miserable, and although, 
much has undoubtedly been done of late years to improve 
cottage accommodation in Ireland, the evil is still far from 
being remedied, much less removed. Many landlords are un¬ 
willing to build cottages on their estates, dreading a return of 
the old cottier system; and this frequently falls heavily on 
tenant-farmers where cultivation is carried on. A system of 
tillage-farming cannot be prosecuted without a steady supjdy 
of labourers, and therefore each farm of the kind shouW have 
.sufficient number* of cottages to meet its requirements, It his 
been suggested that the most simple way of meeting the diffi¬ 
culty would be, where proprietors object to build cottages, that 
tenant-farmers, being leaseholders, should, be allowed to borrow 
from the Board of Works; the cottages to be erected under the 
.superintendence of the Board, and the number of cottages on any 
farm to be restricted to, say, one cottage for every 50 acres. 
•Good cottages would induce a good class of labourers to remain, 
who would not be satisfied with the existing class of ** cabinet” 
When a farmer has to look ior labourers among the small 
'-around him,- he never can depend' 
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liaps, lie stands most in need of them, as they have little matters^ 
of their own which require their attention. 

The absence of suitable buildings, fences, and farm-roads, 
has in many instances proved an obstacle in the way of introducing" 
agricultural improvement; and, in such instances, has rendered 
grazing to a certain extent compulsory. In this, as in other 
matters, however, where there is a will, there is a way,’’ for 
through the medium of the Land Improvement Acts, loans may 
be obtained for the following purposes: The building or en¬ 
larging of farm dwelling-houses in connexion with farm offices, 
and buildings erected or to be erected; the erection and im¬ 
provement (by alterations or additions) of dwelling-houses for 
labourers; planting for shelter; draining. In certain cases 
loans may be repaid by a rent-charge calculated at the rate of 
5 per cent, payable for 35 years, instead of per cent, payabW 
in 22 years. This provision extends to buildings of all kinds, 
clearing land of rocks, and planting for shelter. In all other 
cases the period of repayment is limited to 22 years. 

Up to &e 31st of March, 1871, the number of loans sanctioned 
was 4818, and the sum issued on account of works 2,142,885/, 
These totals comprise 358 loans, amounting to 138,34(^., for the* 
erection and improvement of farm-buildings, and 134 loans^ 
amounting to 80,455/., for the erection of labourers’ dwellings, 
and 9 loans for scutcbing-mills, amounting to 2,735/. The total 
area that has been thorough drained under the Land Im¬ 
provement Acts up to the 31st of March, 1871, amounted to 
242,828 acres, which has been elffected at an average cost of 
5/. 198. per statute acre. Of late years the extent drained 
annually under the Land Improvement Acts has fallen off con¬ 
siderably from what it was previously, which is to be regretted, 
as draining is one of the most important of the improvements 
required in Ireland. 

Of late years much of ihe land laid down to grass has not only 
been sown out in an imperfect manner, both as regards the condi¬ 
tion of the land and of the seeds used ; but much of it also is not* 
so suitable for permanent pasture as it is for rotation cropping. 
This last consideration has been much overlooked. People saw 
the better class of pastures, and they concluded that all descrip¬ 
tions of land would produce equally good grazing if sown out. 
Hence, it is frequently found that pastures do not keep the same* 
number or class of stock that they maintained at first. Tbia^ 
has been noticed, more especially, where young stock are grazed. 
In one very marked instance which came under my observation,, 
a tract of grass land, which had originally been well laid down,, 
had been grazed upon for a series of years by young' growing 
cattle. The result was that, latterly, the feeding quality of the» 
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pasture fell off fo such an extent that young cattle, when taken 
off in November, did not show much growth or improvement 
from what they had exhibited when put on the grass at the first 
of May. The reason was evident. The phosphates contained 
in the soil had become exhausted by successive generations of 
growing animals. This process of exhaustion is going on in all 
parts of the country where rearing of young animals is carried on, 
without any attempt being made to repair the waste; and if, in- 
any <^, exhaustion is not so marked as in the instance I have 
mentioned, it shows the fertility of the soil, but it does not prove- 
that the system pursued is right 

Dairy Farming on Grass Lands. 

Dairy husbandry is extensively carried on in the south of. 
Ireland, as well as in other parts. The chief dependence is upon 
the pastures; in some districts the food of the cows is supple¬ 
mented by the produce of the land, or by artificial food; while 
in other cases the pastures alone, with the assistance of some 
natural or upland^’ hay, constitute the keep of the cows, summer 
and winter. 

The county of Cork is essentially a dairy district, and in some* 
respects the system followed is superior to that prevalent in other 
parts of the country. 

The cows are chiefly Shorthorns or Shorthorn crosses, and the; 
infusion of Shorthorn blood has added considerably to the value 
of the dairy cattle when sold as stores, or when fat. Warlaby 
blood is predominant, and there are several breeders in the- 
county whose herds contain a large proportion of it. Among 
these are Mr. Richard Welsted, who has one of the largest herds- 
of pure bred cattle in Ireland; Mr. W. H, Massy, Macroom; 
Mr. Gumbleton, Mr. Downing, Mr. R. Smith, and Mr. James- 
Byrne. The bull calves bred by those gentlemen have been chiefly 
disposed of through the district, and have thus brought the best 
blood into the possession of nearly all classes of farmeri^* 

In summter the cows are grazed, being turned into the pastures- 
the first week in May, and they are not housed until the first week 
in December, and in mild weather not until Christmas!. Small 
farmers supplement the grass with vetches in summer, and with 
white turnips and cabbages in October and November. Within 
a radius of eight miles from Cork, brewers' grains and wash are* 
freely given to increase the secretion of milk for the market In 
hot summer weather the cows, instead of being sheltered, are 
allowed to stand in the river, if convenient, or in the drinking 
pond—most objectionable practice, because, in the first 
^there is a great loss of manure 
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a river; and if in a pond, tliey pollute it to sucli an extent that 
tlie water oftentimes becomes dangerously putrid* If tlio rows 
were kept in the house during the heat of the day, and fed on 
green food, or even allowed the shelter of a shed in their jjasture- 
field, this waste and pollution would be prevented, and their yield 
of milk would be increased. 

In winter, straw is given for the first few months, and then 
clover hay, and finally, upland,” or natural meadow hay. A 
few turnips or mangolds are given to those in milk. Some farmers 
also give bran and ground oats in addition to, or in place of the 
roots. Now that both cattle and dairy produce are so valuable, 
prudent farmers will probably be induced to feed more liberally, 
using oilcake and other artificial feeding stuffs far more extensively 
than they have hitherto done, more especially when the breadth of 
land under cultivation is so circumscribed as it is at present. 

Furze is much used in different parts of Ireland as food for 
cows, young cattle, and horses during winter. It is extensively 
grown in the county of Cork for that purpose, and Mr. George 
Bolster, an intelligent farmer in that county, states that he had 
much difSculty in keeping his cows through the winter on hay, 
pasture, turnips, &c., but since he has cultivated furze he has 
been able to increase his stock and have them in good condition. 
With the aid of furze he fed 40 cows and 8 horses at much less 
expense than a smaller number on the usual food, and much more 
profitably. The furze is given ad libitum after having been put 
several times through a straw-cutter, or, better still, through one 
of “ Walsh’s Furze Bruisers,” specimens of which have been exhi¬ 
bited at various shows of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England by Messrs. McKenzie and Sons, Dublin. When cows in 
milk during the winter season are fed on bruised furze, the milk 
they yield is rich in cream, and the butter is of a fine natural 
colour, quite different from the butter produced from cows fed 
on turnips. 

The annual yield of milk from each cow is estimated at from 
fiOO to 700 gallons, varying according to the breed of the cows 
as well as their feeding. From 12 to 14 quarts of milk 
produce one pound of butter. When there is no ready market 
§OT new milk it is sold at per gallon. This does not include 
delivery. Mr. Newnham, who has established a condensed milk 
and cheese factory at Mallow, Co. Cork, pays about 6Jd. per 
gallon for new milk, delivered at his place. 

In large dairies the barrel churn is invariably used, worked by 
power, and in smaller dairies, by hand. Where only a few cows 
are kept, the plunge churn is employed, and the cream only 
is churned. The butter is packed into wooden-hooped oak 
vessels, named firkins, each containing about 70 lbs. In the 
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Cork market tliere are two kinds sold; one being the heavy 
cured/’ for the foreign market, and the other ‘‘mild cured,” for 
tht‘ London market. The heavy-cured firkins are distinguished 
by the hoops having the bark on them. About six pints of salt 
are used to cure the firkin of butter for the foreign market, and 
three pints for the London market. 

Returns have been issued by Mr. Egan, Secretary of the Cork 
Butter Exchange, showing the total quantity of butter which has 
passed in each year through the Weigh House at Cork, from the 
year 1770—when the existing system of inspection commenced. 
The quantity which passed during the year ending 14th of 
April, 1871, was 389,047 firkins; but this does not show the 
actual extent of the butter trade of the district, as little more 
than half of the butter made in the county is sold through the 
Cork Butter Exchange, owing to markets being held weekly in 
all the towns. 

When cows are let to a professional dairyman, where there is 
no market for new milk, the price paid, per cow, ranges from 
9Z. to llZ. The dairyman generally gets some perquisites in the 
shape of potato ground, and grass for the calves until the first of 
November. He always feeds, also, a number of pigs. The pro¬ 
prietor supplies hay and litter to the cows, and allows them, on an 
average, 2 acres Irish, or SJ acres imperial per head, to keep them 
summer and winter. It takes IJ ton of hay to winter a cow. The 
owner also supplies all the requisite dairy utensils. The cows are 
given up to the proprietor about the 1st of January, in order 
that they may be let run dry ; and each cow for which full hire 
is paid must calve on or before the 15th of May. It is not con¬ 
sidered desirable that they should calve before the 25th of March, 
as cows let to dairymen get little or no roots, or any feeding stuffs 
except hay, and if they calved long before the grass began to 
spring they would soon run dry, or nearly so. Farmers who 
treat their cows well wish them to calve earlier, as the early milk 
and the early calf are most valuable. It is computed that the 
dairyman who gains his living by hiring cows has, on an average, 
3/. per cow for his labour. The wear and tear of dairy cattle is 
heavy, and it is considered in county Cork that at least 10 per 
cent must be set against it 

When the cows are of good quality nearly all the calves are 
reared, but when they are of an inferior sort, only the cow calves 
are kept; the others go to the butcher, either as “ staggering 
bob,” or as fed veal calves. The calves intended to be reared are 
allowed to drink the “ beistings,” or first milk after the cow has 
calved. They then get new milk for fhe first week, and they 
are afterwards fed on skimmed milk- Where all, or the greater 
number of the calves axe reared, the skim-milk is supplemented 
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by bay-tea and by gruel made of Indian corn ground into flour,, 
which is far preferable to the same grain ground roughly into 
meal, as it becomes more digestible. Some wean their calvcg; in. 
August, but others continue to give them milk and gruel up to 
October, which is much to the advantage of the calves. Those 
calves which are weaned in August seldom fetch more lhan 4?,. 
or 4Z. 10^, per head, while those fed up to October realise from 
6 Z. to 7Z. per head at the October fairs. When the calves are 
weaned they are turned upon after-grass until winter, when they 
get hay in the fields. Farmers who till extensively are able to 
allow them some pulped turnips in addition^ but, as a general 
rule, they are wintered solely on grass and hay. They are found 
to winter much better on newly laid down land than on old 
pastures. In the case of calves, as well as of dairy cows, it 
is desirable that tiaey should get cake or other artificial food, as. 
there is little doubt the money so expended would be found 
a profitable investment, now that the demand for yearlings is 
steady and good. The climate of the county of Cork is for 
the most part very mild, and hence the calves are outfed during- 
winter 5 and it is held by the Cork farmers that they thrive better 
in consequence than if they were house-fed, that is, if they get 
nothing more nutritious than hay. But, while fully sensible of 
the advantage of exercise for young animals, I am of opinion 
that calves kept in open yards, with sufficient shed accommoda¬ 
tion attached, and an occasional run out on the grass, thrive well,, 
while there is certainly not that waste of food which attends out- 
feeding,, where the hay is merely thrown down on ihe surface,of 
the ground, to be blown about and trampled upon. 

In other districts, dairy farming is conducted in a much more 
primitive manner than in the county of Cork. The cows are 
seldom housed even in winter; and the hay they get is simply 
laid down to them on the surface of the pasture. It is not 
a pleasant sight to see a lot of in-calf cows standing during 
a bitter shower of sleet in March, with their backs arched, and 
crouchiag under the shelter afforded by a low fence; but so 
prejudiced are many of those farmers against housing their 
cattle, that they frequently assert it is unluckyto do so, and 
that housing causes their cows to slip their calves. There is this 
much to be said in favour of the outlying verms the housing 
system, that in many instances where the latter is practised to^ 
some extent, the cows will frequently be found standing up. 
to^ their hocks in filth; and I have no doubt that cows so kept 
will be apt to cast their calves. Where there is little or no 
^Itiyation, and no properly organized staff of labour, dut- 
feeding all the year through is on the whole, perhaps, best 
suited to meet the special circumstances of the case; and in the 
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majority of tte districts to which these remarks have reference, 
little or no land is cultivated, except an acre or two for potatoes 
and wheat, or oats. Not an individual is to be seen employed 
in the fields, and the face of the country presents a succession 
of small grass fields, separated from each other by tangled and 
■straggling hedgerows. An abundance of rushes shows that the 
thorough drain and its ameliorating influences are unknown; 
while die thistle and other weeds flourish luxuriantly. Draining, 
in fact, is considered injurious to the land, by taking what 
is called ‘‘the sap” out of it; and the entire system of manage¬ 
ment is such, that it is probably much the same as that which 
existed in the days when Brian Borou drove the Danes out of 
Ireland. 

The ordinary grass-land is, in most cases, preserved for 
yielding a crop of hay; but on the banks of the Shannon, and 
other parts of the county of Limerick, there are extensive tracts 
of rich alluvial soil, locally known as “Corcass” land, which are 
reserved as hay meadows, and mown every year. When a 
farmer who holds “Corcass” land has more than he requires, 
he lets or sells the crop of grass in lots of a rood (Irish) in each 
lot, the purchaser mowing and making the hay, and paying from 
40s. to 50s., and upwards, per rood for the grass. Until recently, 
those who took these rood lots were frequently persons who did 
not possess a single head of live stock, except, perhaps, a pig. 
Their object in purchasing was ,to rot the hay, and thus to raise 
a quantity of manure. The hay was put into a hole convenient 
to the “ cabin,” and all kinds of house slops and refuse were 
thrown over it. In consideration of the manure obtained in this 
manner, farmers in the neighbourhood who cultivated their 
land allowed the possessors to plant potatoes without charging 
for the ground so occupied, or, at least, only a moderate sum. 
This mode of manure-making has, however, become less 
prevalent of late years, owing in a great measure to so manjr of 
the small and medium class of fagrmers putting their land into 
grass; but for the same reason the value of the “ Corcass” grass 
lots has been fully maintained, and even enhanced, as those 
farmers have no land fit to produce hay; and being without 
straw or turnips to fall back upon, they are obliged to depend 
upon a supply of hay from the rich “corcaSs” mnd as; winter 
food for their cattle. If they grow potatoes,, the produce is 
consumed by their families,, and |iny wheat they may have is 
grown for the purpose of turrmag in a few pounds of ready 
money. , ; 

With respect to the ntober of stock k^t on these dairy 
I find that on one situated near the ^mhnon, and 
portion of “Corcass** 
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and a bull are kept on 130 acres imperial; the tillage being con¬ 
fined to 16 statute acres, which are kept under a succession of 
potatoes, and some cabbages, wheat, or oats. This is one of ^ the 
best farms in the district in which it is situated. ^ On a medium 
dairy farm in the same county—Limerick—which consists of 
202 imperial acres, of which 32^ acres are kept under potatoes 
and wheat, or oats, the stock consists of 38 to 40 cows. 

The following account of expenses and income of a county 
Limerick dairy farm, which maintains 30 cows,^ has been 
supplied to me by an extensive agriculturist residing in that 
county, who has had ample opportunities of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with all the details of the system; and to show the 
variation in expenditure and income which has taken place 
of late years on such farms, he has compared 1863 with 1871^ 
as follows:— 


Expexditubb. 


Daiiywomau, wages and keep 

1863. 
£. s, 

15 10 

d. 

0 


1871. 
£. s. 

25 0 

* 

d. 

0 

Do. girl for 12 months .. 

12 10 

0 

•• 

17 

0 

0 

Do. do. 9 „ . 

9 7 

6 

.. 

13 

0 

0 

Do. do. 6 „ 

6 6 

0 

• a *• 

10 

0 

0 

Herd. 

18 4 

0 

.. •* 

27 

0 

0 

Coal . .. ... .. 

8 0 

0 

■ • a. 

10 

0 

0 

Firkins, salt, &c. . 

12 10 

0 

.. •• 

13 

0 

0 

Depreciation on cows, and casualties 

60 0 

0 

.. aa 

60 

0 

0 

Gi-ass and hay, at 61 per cow 

180 0 

0 

at 6110s. 

. 195 

0 

0 

Bull. 

10 0 

0 

. 

15 

0 

0 


£332 6 

6 

■■ •• 

£375 

0 

0 


Income. 



1863. 



1871. 


£. 

s. 

d. 


£. s. 

rl 

Butter, at 91 per cow 

.. .. 270 

0 

0 

at lOZ. lOs. 315 0 

O' 

16 Calves at 80s. .. 

.. -. 60 

0 

0 

at 51 

75 0 

0 

Dung . 

.. •.. 15 

0 

0 

•• 

15 0 

0 

15 Lambs 

.. .. 15 

0 

0 

at 25s. 

18 16 

0 

Kgs . 

.. .. 2 

6 

6 

.. 

6 0 

0 


£362 

6 

6 


£428 15 

0 

Expenses 

. • •■ 332 

6 

6 

.. .. 

375 0 

0 

Balance 

.. .. £30 

0 

0 


£53 15 

0 


Thus, although expenses are now considerably heavier than 
they were eight years ago, the income is larger, owing to the 
increased value of dairy produce and stock. In 1863 the balance 
in favour of the tenant was exactly IL per cow, while in 1871 
it amounts to 35^. lOrf. As a general rule, it is considered in 
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the county of Limerick that land which is worth 50^, an Irish 
acre makes the best dairy land; when the value is 3Z. an 
Irish acre, the land is used for fattening cattle; while if the 
value is under 305. an Irish acre, it is usually pastured by sheep 
or young store beasts. 

A new form of dairy farming is springing up in county 
Limerick, and some other of the south-western districts, on 
small low-rented farms, especially in the hilly parts of the 
country, which formerly produced potatoes and oats, or grazed 
a few sheep or young beasts. These farms are now laid to grass,, 
and from 3 to perhaps 5 or 6 milch cows are kept, according to 
the extent of each holding. Under these circumstances a sys¬ 
tem of mutual co-operation has sprung up, which is carried out 
in the following manner:—Three farmers, A, B, and C, club* 
together, and one week A churns, getting as much butter from 
B and C as will fill the firkin. Next week it falls to B’s lot to* 
chum, and in like manner he is supplied by A and C, and so on.. 
In some cases each keeps the price of the firkin which he has 
churned; in other cases they divide the money, according to the^ 
quantity of butter each brings into the general stock. The- 
principal drawback experienced in carrying out the system arisea 
from the quality of each contribution of butter not being always., 
alike, and this leads to frequent quarrels among the wives; 
but notwithstanding this source of disagreement, the system is 
becoming very general in county Clare, and different parts of 
county Limerick. On large dairy farms in Limerick, &c., the 
system of letting cows to dairymen has become more general 
than it was at one time. On good land the price rates from lOL 
to 12Z. per cow. The dairyman gets grass for hay, but he is. 
obliged to save it; also land for potatoes and oats, and a run for 
geese, pigs, and lambs free. The rise in wages, and the great 
difficulty experienced in getting skilled dairymaids, has materially 
favoured this system of letting cows; for the man acts as herd^ 
and his wife as dairy woman; and if they have daughters, or 
other female relatives, they assist, and thus secure among them^ 
selves what would otherwise be expended in wages, while ike 
owners of the cows are saved the trouble and. annoyance of 
attempting to manage a lot of intractable <^dairy-girW' 

One of the greatest drawbacks that small farmm in all parts 
of Ireland, labour*.under when they engage in dairy farming, 
is the want of houses of a proper description to keep the milk 
before it is churned. Their litde barns are usually employed for 
that purpose; but it is impossible to preserve the milk from djosi 
falling into it from roofs of such h^^ildings. This lack 
accommodation renders it sometime zmeessary to keep the 
in some apartment ^of 
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sleeping apartment, which, I need scarcely say, is not calculated 
to improve the quality of the butter. Much of the butter made 
by the ordinary run of farmers is also oversalted. This reduces 
the value of the article. An important improvement in pre- 
paring Irish butter for market would be. the use of smaller 
packages than the firkin of 70 lbs. If small packages were 
recognised in the market, small farmers would be able to fill one 
-of these packages at one churning, which would make the 
quality more uniform, and therefore more valuable than it is 
when several churnings are required to fill the firkin. Con¬ 
sidering that the annual yield of the milch cows in Ireland 
may be reckoned on a moderate estimate as representing about 
12| millions sterling, any measure calculated to increase the 
value of their produce is of much importance to the country. 

Cheese-making does not form any part of dairy management 
in Ireland. Some farmers, more especially English or Scotch 
farmers settled in Ireland, occasionally make a small quantity of 
•cheese for their own use; and in one part of the north of Ireland 
cheese used to be made to some extent, but it is not a common 
article of manufacture. I have seen as good cheese made in Ire¬ 
land as could be produced anywhere; but I have also known places 
where the manufacture of cheese, even under apparently favourable 
circumstances, proved a failure. A somewhat remarkable instance 
-of this kind came under my notice in the county of Tipperary. 
An experienced farmer from Cheshire took a fine farm of500 acres 
in that county, intending to carry on cheese-making as he and 
his family had been accustomed to do at home. The pasture 
was excellent, but cheese fit for market could not he produced, 
and the attempt was given up. Yet the pasture produced butter 
of excellent quality, and a fair average, at least as to quantity, 
but the cheese was always so poor that butter had to be mixed 
with it. Professor Johnston says that “Whatever gives rise to 
natural differences in the quality of the milk must affect also 
that of the cheese prepared from it. If the milk be poor in 
butter, so must the cheese be. If the pasture be such as to give 
the milk rich in cream, the cheese will partake of the same 
quality,” The instance to which I have referred is quite con¬ 
trary to Johnston’s views. I do not profess to be able to explain 
the cause, but there is no reason to doubt the correctness of the 
statement, for the agent on the property, who is an English 
gentleman and a keen agriculturist himself, was with me when 
I got the information from the farmer, and corroborated it. * On 
the same day I visited another farm, held in like manner by an 
English tenant. It is also situated in, Tipperary, but the pasture 
was of a “kinder” nature than that on the other farm. In this case 
the cheese manufacture has been perfectly successful; so much so. 
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that the tenant believed that cheese-making would pay him better 
than butter-making, were it not that butter was more saleable 
in the local markets, as there was a prejudice amongst grocers 
and provision dealers in large towns against Irish cheese. It 
is to be regretted that such is the case, for the retail price 
of cheese is much higher in Ireland than it is in England or 
Scotland, and the bulk of the people of Ireland are strangers to 
cheese as a regular part of their diet. In the early part of last 
summer (1871)‘ Mr. Newenham, of Mallow, resolved to intro¬ 
duce cheese-making in connection with his manufacture of pre¬ 
served milk. With this view he engaged an experienced cheese- 
maker from Somersetshire to superintend operations, and those 
samples of Mr. Newenham’s cheese which 1 have seen are very 
satisfactory. His undertaking, as yet, is, of course, only an 
experiment. 


I have had occasion at different times to refer to the depend¬ 
ence of Irish farmers on the hay-crop for the winter keep of their 
cattle. From such being the case, it would be natural to sup¬ 
pose that considerable attention would be given to the manage¬ 
ment and saving of the crop. Instead of this, we find that there 
is perhaps no point in which Irish farmers, generally speaking, 
evince more carelessness than in hay-making. For the most 
part the hay is the produce of natural grass, and the first mis¬ 
take committed is allowing the grass to remain too long uncut. 
It is occasionally so ripe before the mowers are set to work, that 
it may almost be said to be saved “ on foot,” This reduces the 
nutritive quality of the hay, and this loss is further augmented 
by long exposure to the weather while the cut grass is lying in 
the swathe, and also when it is finally put up in field-cocks, 
which usually contain about 8 or 10 cwt. These are allowed 
to remain in the field for weeks and months befpre the hay is 
transferred to the rick; indeed, hay may sometimes be seen in 
field-cocks at Christmas. The result is that a large proportion of 
the hay at the top and bottom of the cock is so much damaged 
that it is properly nnly fit for manure- There is also a ^eat losa 
of after-grass caused by this s^tem, and the sites of tli field- 
cocks are even visible in the piture next season. . Mr. Baldwin, 
Superintendent of the Agricultural Department of the National 
Board of Education, who has given much attenlicmto this subject, 
calculates that, on an average for all Ireland, the loss sustained 
in the hay-crOp is not under 20 per cent., or a fifth of its actual 
value—that is, 2,000,0004 are lost annually by careless manage¬ 


ment in this one point* 

On those farms where a proper system of management ib ; 
sued,, either rick-cloths are^us^ .^^ j^ 
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which the hay is carried whenever it is fit to go into the rick. 
These hay-barns may be constructed in a simple manner. Thus, 
suppose the shed to be 50 feet long, 18 feet wide, 14 feet in 
height to the eaves, and 20 feet from the floor to the ridge¬ 
pole. A shed of these dimensions will afford 15,300 cubic feet 
of stowage room, capable of receiving from 40 to 45 tons of 
" upland ” or natural meadow hay, when properly packed and 
settled. 

In order to construct a shed of the dimensions given, 15 stout 
larch posts will be required, each 17 feet long, 8 feet of which 
should be charred and tarred, to prevent them from rotting. 
Of the 15 posts, 12 will be required for the sides, 6 on each 
side, placing them 10 feet apart; and at the entrance two should 
be fixed, 3 feet from either side, so as to form an opening 12 
feet wide by 14 feet high, which is sufficient to admit a loaded 
cart. The remaining post is placed in the centre at the remote 
or other end of the shed. The posts must be set perfectly level, 
and cut to receive the wall-plate. This should be formed of 
planking, 7 inches by 3 inches; of this 136 feet will be required, 
and it should be well cramped and bolted the corners, care- 
fully jointed, and be further secured to the uprights by means of 
struts. These may be very conveniently formed of the over¬ 
lengths or tops of the poles, and should be nailed both to the 
wall-plate and the posts with strong iron spikes. When this is 
completed, the structure is ready for roofing, and for this 18 
rafters will be required, at 3 feet apart. These rafters will be 
11 feet long, measuring 5 inches at foot and 4 inches at top, by 

inch thick. An ordinary 3-inch plank, 11 feet long, will make 
four sides or two complete rafters, by being first cut down the 
centre and then on the bias, the end ones being left twice as 
thick as the others. The ridge-pole should be inches by 

1 inch; and when these are all put up the structure is ready for 
ihe roofing planks. The cutting of these planks will require a 
little attention. They are to be cut half-an-inch thick on the 
inner edge, and three-quarter-inph on the outer edge. A 15-foot 
plank, 9 by 3, cut in this way, and allowing 1 inch for lap, will 
cover 50 square feet of the roofing. The roofing-planks should 
be of different lengths, as 9, l^#id 15 feet, so as to break the 
joints, and so equalise the strength of the whole. 

When the planking is all laid on, the whole should be coated 
with tar, applied boiling hot, and in dry weather. It should be 
put on with a hard brush, not with a mop; and if J lb. pitch and 

2 oz. of sulphur.be added to every gallon of tar, they will be of 
much service in causing it to harden and resist the weather; a 

dusting of fresh-powdered quicklime and fine sand put on 
while the tar is hot has the same effect. 
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A small king-post, supported by struts, should be added from 
the wall-plate to the ridge-pole, for the support of the roof in 
front, and at the remote end it may be stayed in the same manner. 
The rafters also should be secured by means of cross-braces, 
which* will be found useful to bind the whole together. The 
following particulars show the cost of a hay-barn of this kind, as 
erected in Ireland:— 


£. s. d. 

15 Upright posts, at 2s. .. 1 10 0 

Wall-plate, 136 feet lineal, at .. 18 4 

Eafters, 110 feet (plank 9 x 3) at .. .. 17 6 

Cross-hraces for ditto . 0 50 

Eidge-pole. 0 2 6 

Eoofing-plank, 11 squares at 7s. 6d .. 4 2 6 

Nails, tnr, &c. 1 10 0 

Workmen erecting ham. 4 00 


. Total cost of erection.£14 5 10 


In other cases the cost has been higher. Thus, on one farm 
where 4 hay-batns have been erected, each 70 feet in length, 
30 feet in breadth, and 18 feet in height to the wall-plate, the 
cost of each barn was 42Z, In another case, where pillars of 
masonry supported the roof, the cost was as follows : walls and 
pillars, 17Z. 15s.; roofing, 28Z. 18s. total, 46Z. IZs. 2d. 
The dimensions in this case were,—^length, 72 feet; width, 
inside, 28 feet; height to wall^plates, 19 feet. These bams are 
used for storing the corn crops of the farm, as well as hay. 

A light form of roofing, introduced by the Messrs. Malcomson, 
Portlaw Factory, Co. Waterford, has tended much to lessen the 
expense of hay-barns, *&c. This roof is constructed in the form 
of a segment of a circle, having very little rise in the centre, 
and is formed of light wooden trellis framing, covered with a 
coarse calfoo, specially manufactured for the purpose by Messrs. 
Malcomson* The calico is afterwards dressed with two coats of 
coal-tar^ applied hot. The lightness of this description of roof 
will he understood when it is stated that the girders and arched 
pieces are each 2^ inch by 1 inch, the trellis laths 2 inch^ by 
half-an-inch, and the sheetii^liaths 3 inches by half-an-inch in 
dimensions. The use of these roofs has extended very much 
in different parts of Ireland, and they hare been to cow¬ 

houses and other kinds of farm-buildings, and even to cotjtages, 
and dwellingwhduses of a class superior to cottages. Felt may 
be used instead of ihe Portlaw calico, provided it is of the best 
quality. The Messrs* Malcomson construct ithe frafoing of these 
roofs, so that it is only necessary fo it up and cover it; and 
have exported considerable quantifi^ of the to 

parts of Great Britain, as<weIl'as’|upp}3^,ing’ffee'li0ii,dA 
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Having mentioned the loss sustained by the ordinary practice 
of haymaking, I wish to call attention to a method which 
prevails in the north of Ireland. This is called the lap-cock 
system, and the manner in which it is conducted is as follows r 
If the crop is heavy a single swathe is taken, or, if light, 
two swathes are raked into one; and if the hay has been 
previously shaken out it is raked into rows equal to two swathes.. 
The person who forms the lap-cock collects an armful, and, 
after shaking it up, gathers it between the hands against the 
knees, and by a dexterous sweep of the hand, which cannot be 
described, but is easily acquired, the hay is rolled into a bundle 
somewhat resembling a lady’s muff; the joinings of the ends 
being next the ground. This roll, or lap-cock, is open in the 
centre, and does not pack together like grass in the common 
hay-cock, whilst the air gets through it, and the drying process 
goes on gradually but steadily. Sometimes the lap-cocks are 
shaken out, and then made into larger ones, after drying in the 
sun and wind; but, if the weather is favourable, the hay is 
frequently carried from the lap-cock without even shaking it 
out 1 confess that when I first saw a field of hay in lap'-cocks 1 
was not in favour of it, but experience soon taught me that it is 
admirably adapted for saving hay in uncertain weather. I have 
had a crop of ]^y in lap-cocks exposed to almost incessant rain 
for more than a week, during which time nothing could be 
done, and yet the hay was very little damaged, because, no* 
sooner did a breeze spring up, than the lap-cocks were rendered 
dry. The only thing necessary, should the weather be such as 
to prevent* ricking, is to remove the lap-cocks during a dry 
interval from the spot upon which they were first laid to another 
spot; in fact, merely turning over is sufficient. During the hay 
season of last year (1871) the weather, for a considerable time, 
was very unsettled, but I saw a crop of upland hay saved in good 
condition, owing to the owner having the hay put in lap-cocks, 
although" the field was much surrounded by trees; while hay 
made on the ordinary plan of the district was completely 
spoilt. 

FATTEIiTOa ASTXJEBS. 

The highest class of pastures, those which will finish heavy 
bullocks or heifers for the English market during the summer 
half year, are chiefly found in the counties of Meath, West¬ 
meath, Kildare, Tipperary, and Limerick, more especially that 
tract known as the Golden Vein,” which runs through part of 
each of the two last-named counties. Roscommon also contains 
a proportion of high class grazing land. 

The best grazing lands are reckoned to carry and finish a full 
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grown bullock to each acre Irish, equal to 1 acre 2 roods 19 
perches imperial. Some reckon a bullock and a sheep to the acre, 
but this is usually considered an extreme estimate. On other 
pastures acre Irish, or 2 acres 1 rood 28 perches imperial, will 
he required, and, in many instances, the pastures are stocked at the 
rate of 40 to 50 bullocks or heifers to the 100 acres Irish, or nearly 
162 acres imperial. There are exceptional cases, and I have 
met with such in Meath, where the highest amount of stocking, 
as given above, has been exceeded, such as 58 bullocks being 
finished on 52 acres Irish. In most cases the pastures have 
existed for a longer period than any one can remember. The 
soil which produces these pastures is usually a strong, rich loam, 
on a limestone subsoil; but land of this description is frequently 
interspersed with veins of a much inferior quality, generally 
cold clays, or hungry gravel; and on such soils pastures 
deteriorate much after a time. 

In general very little has been done, artificially, to the fattening 
grazing lands, although in very many instances it is evident that 
thorough draining is much required, as there are numerous 
marshy spots amongst the better parts of the land. Where 
draining has been effected the results are very striking. Rushes 
and other semi^aquatic plants have disappeared, and the grass 
■on the drained parts is eaten down close, whereas, before, it never 
was touched by cattle until the better portions of the land were quite 
bare* Thorough draining is equivalent, therefore, to an increase 
of the feeding power of the land; and thus we find lhat a 
greater number of cattle are kept where the pastures have been 
well drained than could have been maintained while the land 
remained in its natural state. 


With regard to the system of management pursued on these 
pastures, if we take the description given in Mr. Thompson’s 
^ Survey of Meath,’ published 70 years ago, we find much that 
is applicable to the present time. Thus, lie says, ^‘The first 
week in May graziers generally open their pastures for the 
■admission of^ the summer stock, which are intended to be fed 


fat, as this is more a feeding than a breeding or rearing.county; 
tile lands being generally too valuable to be employ^ for the 
latter purpose, the graziers ar# under the necessity of going to 
other parts of the kingdom for the major part of the cattie fatted 
by them. Those beasts the gmxiers buy at different fairs—some 
in Connaught, some in Monster, and some in the neighbourhood. 
When brought home they, are tuni«i out into the fields where 
they are to be fed^ and suffered to remain until fat, each field 
being stocked, almost from the beginning, with its full coW, 
plement.” ' , ,■■■ \ . ^ 

. . ■' 'V/ 
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The cattle are sold during autumn, and on until Christmas* 
A supply of stock for the winter is purchased at Ballinasloe 
and other fairs in October; the stock in that case consisting 
chiefly of 3-^year-old heifers, and 2 shear wethers. The winter 
stock is, of course, very light, and both cattle and sheep are run 
through the winter and spring on the pastures with the help of 
some hay. The heifers go off fat in June and July as early 
grass-beef, and the wethers after being shorn. Extensive graziers 
have generally pasture farms of different kinds, and shift their 
cattle from one to another, always, of course, to better pasture, 
and finally finish them on the best land. Some graziers grow a 
few acres of turnips, sufficient to finish any late fattening beasts 
they may have, and one grazier in Meath makes it a rule to 
have 100 of his best beasts finished in this way for the English 
Christmas markets. Graziers, for the most part, profess to 
dislike cattle that have been wintered even in yards, in which 
opinion they differ materially from the graziers of 70 years 
ago, who, as Mr. Thompson states, all agree that store cattle 
are the better of being housed from November until the May 
following.” Store cattle, however, that have been well wintered, 
are always easily disposed of in the early fairs* . , 

The graziers in Meath sometimes run sheep with their 
fattening cattle, but very thinly; and many graziers are much 
averse to the practice, as sheep eat close, and take the sweetest 
parts of the pasture. Sheep do not, therefore, form so marked a 
feature as cattle in Meath grazing; and, in fact, a thoroughbred 
Meath herdsman detests sheep, unless, it may be* a few Ballin- 
asloe wethers, which are easily looked after. Ewes give the 
herdsmen too much trouble, and a Meath cattle herdsman is 
seldom a good shepherd. 

The rent of grazing land in Meath, of good quality, runs from 
40s. to 72s. fid an Irish acre = 24s. 8d to 44s. 8d per imperial 
acre: that is, when let on lease for a term of years; but when 
grazing is let for a limited period, say for a year, the rent will 
exceed 5^. an Irish acre, or fils. 8d, an imperial acre. In that 
case, however, the person who takes the land has no herdsman to 



Herdsmen are paid mostly in kind, and it is very difficult to 
estimate the value of their earnings. I have heard the wages of 
a head herdsman valued at over 60Z. a year, but they are expected 
to keep two lads as assistants, and if these should be their own 
sons the whole of the earnings are kept in the family. For the 
most part they have some young cattle, for which they take grass, 
and being of a saving disposition, frequently accumulate a cou'^ 
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siderable amount of money. Indeed, instances are not wanting of 
herdsmen saving enough to buy the interest of large grazing farms, 
as well as to stock them, and eventuallyMying wealthy men. 

With regard to the return from fattening cattle on grazing 
farms in Meath, it is expected that each head should pay 71, for 
the summer's grass. Estimating the value of beef at 65s. per 
cwt., this shows an increase of about cwt per Irish acre. 
This, I believe, is about 8 “ score ” to the imperial acre, which, 
although SJ score above ^e highest produce in Norfolk,* is 
below what Mr. Mechi tells us he makes off his farm, as he says, 
I seldom malce less than 10 to 13 scores of meat over the whole 
farm.^^ Where more land than an Irish acre is.required to fatten 
an animal, the return is of course less, and in some cases it will 
not exceed half the amount, per acre, as stated above. Seventy 
years ago, according to Mr. Thompson, heifers were expected to 
pay 10s,, and bullocks 15s. per month for feeding. 

The improvements chiefly required in these grazing districts, 
merely considered as such, are an extended system of thorough 
draining, including sinking and straightening the courses oc 
streams which run through the lands; next, additional means 
of shelter; the use of artificial food as auxiliary to grass at 
certain seasons; and more attention to the watering-places where 
the cattle drink. 

On the first point, that of thorough draining, I have already 
offered some observations. With reference to the second, namely 
shelter,! would remark that out-lying cattle are chiefly dependent 
for shelter on hedges which are allowed to run up without being 
cropped. In this way the hedges frequently become thin in the 
bottom, and do not afford as much shelter as is often supposed. 
Plantations, having curved outlines, form an obvious mode of 
giving shelter to stock; and while many grazing districts in 
Ireland are quite destitute of plantations, other parts of the 
country which appear at a distance to he well wooded will be 
found deficient; the wooded appearance arising chiefly from trees 
growing in the fences. . 

It is not necessary that there should be any great expense in¬ 
curred in providing shelter for outlying stock.. A simple wooden 
shed, having the floor paved, and furnished with a rack to contain 
hay, and troughs underneath, in the event of artificial food being 
given, is all that is required. A shed of this kind would prevent 
hay from being wasted, as it is when thrown down on the ground; 
and while useful during winter, it would be not less so in the 
heat of summer, a time of the year when cattle stand much in 
need of shelter, to allow them to rest in quiet By giving- 

- ------—u-^- "rj 

* Stie ‘ Journal of the Koyal Ag 
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artificial food to the beasts intended to come into market as early 
grass beef, their fattening would be hastened; and the same may 
be said of cattle which are late in being finished for market. 

In order to show that such feeding is profitable in the case of 
outlying cattle, I give the following statement, as supplied by Mr. 
Cannon, Moyglare, county Meath, of the cost of feeding a lot of 
heifers by him in that way. The cost is given as for one heifer^ 


lbs. 

Middle of July to middle of Oct., 90 days, 3 lbs. cake per day 270 

— « K » A . . . . rt.'kT . 3_ /JA 


Middle of Oct. to middle of Nov. 2 lbs per. day . 60 

Middle of Nov. to middle of Deo., 3 lbs. per day .. .. ■.. 90 


Middle of Oct. to middle of Nov., 2 lbs. of oats per day 
Middle of Nov. to mid^e of Dec., 3 lbs. of oats per day 


420 lbs. of oil-cake = 3 cwt. 3 qrs., at 10s. M, per owt. 
150 lbs. of oats, at 8d. per stone .. .. ... 

Or 5 months at 9s. «. 

Value of heifer, 17th July . 

Cost of artiidcial food.., .. 


420 

lbs. 

.. 60 
. .. 90 

160 

£. s. d. 
1 19 4i 
0 7.2 


2 6 


21 0 0 
2 6 6 


£23 6 6 


The heifers so treated were sold at-Liverpool on the 19th of 
December, in the year in which they were fed, for 38Z. to 40Z. 
each, so that even if 11, is charged for the grass, the balance in 
favour of artificial feeding is very satisfactory, deducting, of 
course cost of freight and market expenses.* 

I have mentioned the propriety of attending to the watering- 
places where the cattle drink, as being an improvement which is 
usually much required. The fields are sometimes not well 
watered, and when the watering-place is a pond, and not a 
running stream, the cattle soon render the water offensively foul. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that water of that kind is apt to 
engender disease of a fatal kind, splenic apoplexy among other 
maladies ;t consequently, common prudence dictates carefulness 
in S 9 important a matter as this. \^ere the water is got in a 
pond it is almost impossible to keep it clean, and in a case of 
that kind I am inclined to think that it would be better to put a 
fence round the pond, and sink one or two Abyssinian pump# ixi 

* " Irish Farmer's Gazette,* December 17 and 31, 1864. 

t See Journal of the Koyal Agricultural Society,* voL ?ii. part 2, p. 443. 
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the fields so that the cattle would drink out of troughs. It would, 
of course, require constant attention on the part of the herds, to 
see that the troughs were kept filled. Where the water is got 
from a running stream the case is difiFerent. The bank on one or 
both sides should be sloped and pavetl, and if the bottom of the 
stream is soft, it should also be paved. Mr. J. P. Bomford has 
adopted an excellent plan of a watering-place at Drumlargan, a 
grass-farm in the Summerhill district of county Meath. An 
opening 16 feet in length is made along the course of a main 
drain; one side is sloped down, and a perpendicular wall is 'built 
on the other, rising a little above the surface of the ground. The 
slope is paved ; but instead of allowing the water to flow back 
over the stones, it is confined into a channel running along the foot 
of the perpendicular wall. This channel is 16 inches wide, and 
the water is raised in it to a foot in depth by means of a slate or 
a small sluice put in the outlet. The bottom of the channel is 
paved, and the paving stones are kept in their place by kerb-stones 
which are sunk lower than the paving of the channel. The kerb¬ 
stones also rise fully 3 inches above the level of the paving of 
the slope, so that in paving up to the level of the kerb-stone a 
depression is made in the paving of the slope at that part, which 
has the effect, first, of preventing the cattle from slipping into the 
channel; and, next, urine or other matter is caught in the depressed 
part, and is let off through an opening in the retaining wall built 
on the lower end of the watering-place. A retaining wall is also 
built at the upper end. There is a constant stream running 
through the channel, apd as dirt cannot get into it, the water is 
always pure and wholesome. 


Genjeraii Suggestions. 

Keeping in view that the production of live stock is regarded 
as the principal feature in Irish agriculture, and that . 

should be specially encouraged, it becomes necessaty to 
how this can be done so as to produce the required results In i&p 
most certain manner. . 

Having closely watched the progress of Irish ^icultoip &om 
a period anterior to the famine,*^ I have long b^n convinced 
that the system which has been at work in ^tmiand for several 
years is not that which is best calculated to ensure a permanent 
increase in the stock-producing powers of, ftp country. This, I 
thipk, must be evident from the tenor of remarks 1 have 
already made ; and certain M ft® few illustrations of improved 
farming which will be given ip a .snbsequjBUt article, will tend 
farther to support those views which ^ beHeye to be correct, 
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Universal dependence on grass, for the winter as well as the 
summer keep of stock, is, 1 consider, a serious mistake. In 
saying this, I put altogether aside those pastures which are really 
fattening and finishing land. These form a separate and distinct 
class; their capabilities may, in some instances, be susceptible 
of improvement, but it would be unwise to make any material 
change in their condition or destination. The high-class pastures 
form, however, but a comparatively limited proportion of the 
grass-land of Ireland; and a great error has been committed in 
fancying that land of any description, if put in permanent pasture, 
would do as well as the best pastures in Meath. 

A few years ago, Mr. Coleman, Park Farm, Woburn, read a 
paper on rearing and feeding stock, before a meeting of the 
Central Farmers’ Club. In the course of an excellent practical 
address, Mr. Coleman said, that “ it is all very well to tell a 
farmer to keep four bullocks where before he had only three; 
but let him, before he thinks of increasing his stock, direct his 
attention to the production of food for them.” This, Mr. Coleman 
showed, could only be done “by increasing both the acreage 
and the quantity per acre, of his root and green crops.” 

I have quoted Mr. Coleman’s remarks because they convey 
exactly the views I have long entertained with reference to an 
increased production of live stock in Ireland, and also with refer¬ 
ence to an improvement of the quality of lrish»bred stock. The 
climate of Ireland, generally speaking, is favourable to the pro¬ 
duction of grass; but it is also favourable to the production of roots 
and green crops. Heavy crops of turnips and mangolds are pro¬ 
duct by fair cultivation,, from 30 to 40 tons of Swedes per imperial 
acre being by no means an unusual yield, and fully as much of 
mangolds. What is required in Ireland, therefore, is not alone 
pasture for summer feeding, but an extended cultivation of root 
and green crops to make up the supply when the summer food 
fails; and there are millions of acres scattered throughout 
Ireland, at present down in permanent pasture, and therefore 
producing only summer food, and that, too, of an inferior 
description, which possess capabilities for producing root and 
green crops that, if taken advantage of, would add very materi- • 
ally to the numbers of cattle and sheep bred and fed in the 
country, 

system of farm management which combines the pro¬ 
duction of roots along with a fair extent of pasture, is that 
which is best suited for a large proportion of ihe second-rate and 
inferior soils in Ireland. On such soils, for the most part, 
pasture does more in the way of keeping stock during the first 
three years than it does afterwards. A mixed system of farm 
management, conducted on the principle I have stated, would 
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J2:ive three years pasture, one year roots, and two years gi'ain. 
Four years out of the six would thus be devoted to the production 
of food for stock, but practically the entire rotation would be 
directed to this object, for, unless under special circumstances, 
the grain grown on the farm could usually be disposed of more 
profitably^ by giving it to the stock fed on the farm, than by 
selling it in the public market. This, I must observe, is not a 
mere theoretical suggestion. It is a practice which is carried out 
by a number of persons who are farming at present in Ireland, 
and in all cases with satisfactory results. 

As the best system of management for the country is a very 
important point, I wish to quote an opinion which will be 
recognised as coming from a good authority. Ten years ago, 
Mr. John Algernon Clarke visited Ireland as Commissioner of 
the ‘Times,’ his object being to inquire into the agricultural 
condition of the country 'at that period. That gentleman went 
through nearly all parts of Ireland, and in summing up the con¬ 
clusions he had formed as to the special requirements of Irish 
agriculture, he stated that it was his “ business to press the im¬ 
portance of enlarging the present proportion of plough land by 
breaking up inferior old pastures; it having been shown,” he 
said, “that the lighter soils—embracing one-half the entire 
surface of Ireland, and two-thirds of the area in cultivation— 
would furnish more meat and store animals, besides corn, dairy 
produce, and wool, if farmed as a mixture of grass and tillage 
land, instead of being purely grazed. And this addition of 
4,000,000 acres to the labour-needing area would provide work 
for about 600,000 men, representing, as heads of families, probably 
2,500,000 inhabitants.” 

What Mr. Clarke considered it his “business to press” in 
1861, is as much, and even more needed, at the present time; 
nor will the resources of Ireland, as a stock-producing country, 
become developed to their full extent until the second-rate and 
lighter arable soils of the country are farmed on a systein of 
mixed husbandry “instead of being purely grazed.” I ’might 
"easily have quoted other practical authorities in support of the 
• opinions I have expressed on the subject, but I feel convinced 
that Mr. Clarke’s statement is quite sufficient for ihe purpose. 

There is one other topic which I am anxious to notice as being 
intimately connected with the subject of these remarks. Before 
Irish cattle can reach their final destination in the English 
markets they must undergo the fatigue of a long journey by land 
and sea. That the animals suffer severely during transit is well 
known, and it is not necessary that I should enter into details. 
Their value, however, is much depreciated in consequence of 
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manner in which the transit of cattle is conducted, and this is 
true both of fat and store stock. It is the interest, therefore, of 
English farmers, not less than of Irish breeders, that the transit 
system should be improved. Over-crowding in waggons would 
be prevented by a mileage rate instead of the present mode of 
charging by the truck, and there is no' practical difficulty in 
supplying cattle while in the act of travelling, and confined 
in waggons, with water and even with food. That such is 
requisite will be allowed, when it is considered that cattle put 
into trucks at a remote station in the west of Ireland, may not, 
and usually have not, the opportunity of tasting water until they 
reach Norwich, York, or Aberdeen. Watering-troughs may be 
provided at stations, but most of the men employed as drovers of 
Irish cattle are so cruel and careless that they will not give the 
poor animals time to drink. Water in the waggons would of 
course meet this difficulty. The Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, appointed in 1866 to inquire into the manner in 
which the home and foreign trade in animals by sea and railroad 
is conducted, reported ^Hhat in Ireland much injury arises to 
cattle from bad treatment received from drovers, and that cattle 
landed from Oporto and Spain arrive in a better state than those 
from Ireland.” The Committee also stated that “ on the railways 
cattle are often over-crowded and badly treated, especially in 
Ireland” and that such treatment causes cattle to deteriorate 
in value^ makes them feverish, and tends to produce, if it does 
not actually cause, foot-and-mouth disease.” The same evils still 
exist, and the value of Irish cattle continues to be deteriorated by 
a system which has been condemned by a Select Committee of 
the British Legislature. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
public attention will be aroused to this matter, so that some 
radical improvement may be speedily effected in the transit of 
animals from Ireland; and that a system of watering, and, if 
required, of feeding cattle during transit, similar to th^at which 
has been recently adopted on the Austrian railways, will be 
enforced throughout the United Kingdom. 


11 .—Method of Improving the Lalouring Classes ly altering the 
conditions of Poor Relief and providing them with a system of 
Imurancc through the Post Office. By the Rev.* J. Y. 
Stratton, Rector of Ditton, Kent. 

The means of dealing with the Benefit Societies of labourers 
who are within the verge of pauperism have passed into a more 
hopeful phase than existed when the appointment of a Royal 
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Commission of Inquiry into Friendly Societies was urged in the 
pages of this Journal, in March, 1870. The Commission was 
obtained in the course of the following summer, and, under the 
presidency of the Right Hon. Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart., is 
now occupied with its arduous and responsible duties. Evidence 
has already Been taken on abuses which could not be properly 
dealt with by other than a court of enquiry; and, if we may judge 
from what has already transpired through the newspapers, such 
evidence may not improbably furnish another and a powerful 
argument in addition to those which have of late enlisted the 
efforts of persons who are anxious to better the condition of 
the labouring classes, and who desire to see the plan stated at 
the head of this article, and partly discussed in a former paper,*’ 
considered on its merits and, if approved, sanctioned by the 
Legislature, 

In a memorial t which emanated from the Friendly Societies^ 
Committee, in 1869, and which asked for the issue of the Com¬ 
mission, it was stated that an investigation was required “ into the 
bearing of the Poor Law on Friendly Societies, the means of 
providing insurances suited to the ‘wage-paid’ class, and pro¬ 
viding for their due supervision.” I shall treat the question 
under review in connection with the points noticed by the 
memorialists. It is one which will be found of great importance 
to those who are taking an active part in efforts for the moral 
and social advancement of the lower classes of the community, 
and not destitute of interest to the general reader. 

The problem to be solved is, how to discourage and deter 
labourers, whose means are sufficient, if properly invested, to 
raise them above the condition of paupers, from common resort 
to the poor-rate, and induce them to secure their own provision by 
prudence and self-help. The solution of that problem is, I sub¬ 
mit, to be found (1) in a strict administration of the Poor Law, 
and (2) by giving to labourers the means of safe investment 
for sums which, owing to their present view of the poor-rate, are 


* Vol. vi. p. 87: * Farm Labourers, their Friendly Societies, and the Poor Ijaw.’’ 
t The memorial was reprinted in this Journal, vol. vi. p. 119, which see. 
The memorialists agreed to try for a Eoyal Commission of Inquiry, by which 
their subsequent duties would be lightened. In case they^ did ’not. succeed 
—and their stmggle would form no uninteresting chapter in the history of 
Friendly Societies—they agreed to collect evidence as best they could, and draw-np 
a digest,” or report, of the same, by which means a tolerably good basis for legis¬ 
lative measures, if such should be needed, would, it was thought, have been secur^l. 
The advantage of obtaining such a basis from the report of the Eoyal Commistion 
is admitted, and the Committee may still render good service by helping to 
initiate or to carry through Parliament measures fiv me improvement or develop¬ 
ment of insurance suited to the labouring classes, when the forthcoming Beport 
shall enable them to proceed* 
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now wasted by them* in various ways, among whicb are, first 
and foremost, their so-called Benefit Societies. 

The fact that their contributions to such societies are of suffi¬ 
cient amount to secure to them support in sickness and old age, 
and a sum payable at death, including all fair and reasonable 
charges of management, is one which must not be'lost sight of* 
It disposes of the presumed necessity of raising the wages of 
labourers, especially of the agricultural class, in order to enable 
them to save. They have the money, but no safe means of 
insurance in which to invest it It is true that there are excep¬ 
tional districts in England in which wages are too low to permit 
persons to save any part of their earnings, and the grievance 
is one which calls for a remedy at the hands of those who 
cause it. But we have to deal, not with the exceptional case of 
underpaid labour, but with the generality who are earning good 
wages. And if it is true that labourers who look on the pooi^ 
rate as a reason why they need not and ought not to save, unless 
they would forfeit their rights,” are spending on such unsafe 
refuges for poor men in distress as their benefit societies are, sums 
sufficient to raise them above the position of paupers, provided 
only that they had the means of safe investment and the will to 
use them, have we no claim on that assistance which might 
provide a security for iheir investments? no right to, demand 
that all fair influences shall be used to cause them to employ 
their advantages for their own good ? The influences can only 
be gained by a different administration of the Poor Law than has 
hitherto been common, and certain alterations in the Poor Law 
itself. Some strictness is required in dealing with labourers, in 
order to discourage and deter them from their pmctice of resort 
to the rate. 

“ Nor was ever cure 
But with some ysAn effected,** 

I will recapitulate, and as briefly as possible discuss the altera¬ 
tion desired in the^ Poor Law and its administration, and then 
offer certain suggestions relating to the powers of the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, after which the proposal to establish a system 
of Insurance through the Post Office will be described, and regu¬ 
lations required for its safe and proper management given. 

The points relating to the Poor Law and the gidministration of 
relief are:— 

I. Strict treatment of able-bodied male paupers df bad or 
indifferent character, thus making a difference between them and 
able-bodied paupers whose want has resulted from misfortune or 
the visitation of God. 

II. Able-bodied paupers of the latter class, and aged and 
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infirm paupers, not to be separated from their wives on coming 
“into the House.’' 

III. Relations to be compelled to pay either all or part of the 
cost of paupers in receipt of relief, as may be ordered after 
enquiry by the magistrates. 

IV. Better supervision of the poor than that commonly ex¬ 
ercised. 

V. The abolition of all composition for poor-rates, and the 
collection of the rate to be levied on occupiers of tenements 
who are not excused .payment. 

VI. Boards of Guardians to authorise relief to applicants who 
belong to “ certified ” * Friendly Societies, if they think the same 
is necessary. 

VII. Boards of Guardians to refuse relief, other than the 
House, to applicants who belong to societies which are not 
“ certified ” by the Registrar. 

A few remarks on points I. and II. may be quoted from the 
article already referred to:— 

I. and II. With regard to idle and vicious paupers. There is, 
at present, no provision in our unions suited to their deserts. 
The cost of their maintenance and clothing should be exacted 
from the male paupers of this class. Retaining the power of 
dealing with refractory and disorderly paupers according to law, 
the Guardians should be empowered to draft able-bodied paupers 
of bad character from among the inmates of the Union, and 
send them, for a stated term, to an establishment where work 
is exacted in return for maintenance. One such “Workhouse” 
in each county would suffice, and labour, both outdoors and 
indoors, could be found without difficulty. 

But in the case of those whose want arises from infirmity, 
age, or misfortune, the care of the Guardians should be exer¬ 
cised with kindness and even some indulgence—often, be it 
rememberetl, shown at present on the worthless as well as the 
deserving poor. There are “ able-bodied ” paupers in the eye of 
the law who are not able-bodied in any other sense. And 1x> 
them may be added those who, from natural incapacity, are ever 
gravitating towards the bottom, and cannot compete even in the 
unskilled labour performed either above or underground. It is 
further germane to the improvement of the poor that a reform of 
the law in points in which it is at variance with laws designed 
by the Creator for ihe good of the human race should be made. 
The regulations which separate husband and wife, parent and 
child, which break up families, are perpetuating worse evil thati 
is inflicted on those who are thus put asunder. 

* The term “ certified” will be below, - : i '' 
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** Results of this mmatural law are plainly and sadly traceable in the 
brutality of husbands towards their wives and families, in the relaxation of 
family ties, in the unfilial and undutiful conduct of the son who will leavo 
his widowed mother to end her days in the workhouse, and will refuse, unless 
compelled by law, to contribute a farthing towards her maintenance. It is 
true that the Act makes a distinction between able-bodied married people, and 
married people who are infirm from age or other cause. With respect to the 
former, if there is good reason why a man crush,ed by adversity, and not by 
vice, should desire the consolation of his wife, instead of being compelled to 
separate at the time when mutual support is mpst needed; if it is true that 
the anguish of being parted is but keener in the female mind, then let us not 
continue, for the sake of a neat system of regulating the inmates of the Union 
house, to augment the distress of the poor by such forced separation.” With 
regard to the permission for infirm married people to live together, wo believe 
that it is seldom, if ever, carried into practice. How can we hope for moral 
and social advancement among the poor so long as our regulations are opposed 
to those which God has ordained for the good of mankind? The mischief 
extends far beyond its immediate victims, it affects the mass of labourers by 
degra(hng in their eyes the bond of matrimony, and impairing the influences 
of family affection. And will it he seriously maintained that the labouring 
classes are the only sufferers ? 

III. As to the third point, it is only necessary that the Board 
should carefully set the law in motion, and in this re^spect the 
- rule adopted by the Guardians of the Union of Upton-on-Severn 
should, I think, be "generally used. It was stated at the recent 
Conference of Chairmen and. Vice-Chairmen of Guardians held 
in London, Earl of Lichfield in the chair, by Sir Henry Lambert, a 
member of the Upton Board, that ** they had done all they could 
in the way of investigation, and he knew pretty well the condition 
of nearly every one in the Union. Where applicants had relatives 
or friends able to support them, they were, if necessary, brought 
before the magistrates, and whether die application succeeded or 
failed it had a beneficial effect^ seeing that at least it compelled those 
who were legally liable to support relatives to explain publicly in 
court why they^ did not do soJ' I was sorry to hear from the same 
speaker that in other important respects the Poor Law was s& 
badly administered in that Union, It is, however, no matter of 
surprise when the official members of that Board appear, with two 
or diree exceptions, to take no part in the management I In the 
report recently made public of the “ Poor Law system of Elbcr- 
feld,” the Prussian law, which imposes the obligation of 
supporting relatives in a much wider sense than does our statute 
of Elizabeth,” is stated to be rigidly enforced.^ Nowhere is 
the legal obligation of supporting relations, especially the duty 
of children to contribute to the support of parents, more rigidly 
enforced than in Elberfeld, ... A person who is by law liable 
to contribute to the support of a relation, and, being able, 

* Report to the Right Hon. J, Stansfeld, by A, Doyle, Esq,, Poor Law Inspector. 
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neglects upon being called upon to do so, is, if tbe relation 
become chargeable, liable, by the police regulations, to im¬ 
prisonment during such time as the relief might be required.*’ 
The “Instruction** enjoins on “overseers and visitors’* to 
impress and enforce this duty (the legal obligation of supporting 
relatives) upon all occasions. 

IV. Better supervision of the poor than that commonly made 
is also needed. In a paper ^ read at the Conference of Chairmen 
and Vice-Chairmen of Boards of Guardians in London last 
November, allusion was made to the mistaken “economy of 
having an inadequate staff of relieving officers. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, Sir Baldwyn Leighton, Mr. Smith, M.P., and other 
speakers, were in favour of careful investigation and scrutiny of 
the out-relief lists.” Bearing in mind that the test of “the 
House” is not yet used in Elberfeld, the reader will be 
interested to notice 'the substitute for such test, and a few hints 
may be extracted therefrom which will be useful in dealing witli 
our own applicants for relief:— 

“ The applicant is subjected to an examination so close and searching that 
no man who could possibly escape from it would submit to it. fie is not one 
of several hundreds who -can tell his own story to an overworked relieving 
officer, but one of a very* few, never exceeding four, frequently the single 
applicant, who is bound by law to answer every one of that long string of 
questions that his interrogator is bound by law to put to him. ... He must 
state whether he has a settlement in Elberfeld, that is, whether he has resided 
in it without receiving relief for 12 months, how long he has resided in it, 
where he resided before, ... he is bound to give, with his own name, the- 
name of every member of his family, the day, month, and year of the birth of 
each, his birthplace, religious profession, ... his occupation, the name of his. 
employer, his average weekly earnings; he must declare whether his family 
leads a moral and honest life, specify which of the members does not, . . . 
the name, dwelling, business, and circumstances of surviving parents, parents- 
in-law, and grandparents, as well as children not living witlx the head of the 
family. The applicant is bound to give * the causes of his pauperism.* This 
is no superficial inquiry in which he can palm off some plausible story of 
distress, and the cause of it, but is a strict investigation into the circumstances 
of the man's life and present position. After the claim is admitted, the i)auper 
is kept under constant survet^tance: he is urged to find work, and, if he 
cannot find it, labour is provided for him.” 

Wiile I admit that it would not be possible to adopt the 
^system of Elberfeld in this country, there are many Guardians 
who might most usefully aid the labours of the relieving officer 
by instituting strict inquiry in addition to that made by the 
servants of the Board, and who, by impressing on the labouring 
class the duty of maintaining their relations, would raise in 
some degree their moral perception as to dieir duty. 

V. On the fifth point of abolishing composition in lieu of 

* By Rev. Septimus Hansard, 
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rates, it may be noted that the questionable privilege of the 
Small Tenements Act has done mischief in country districts. 
It has given rise to the abuse known as “ farming the rates.’’ The 
owner pays say 4s. a year in lieu of rates, and charges his tenant 
4rf. a week in the rent. It is no wonder that intelligent labourers 
consider that a grievance is thereby inflicted on them for which 
their redress is to get as much as they can from the rate. Where 
the Act is in force the poor are in favour of rate plunder, and do 
not care how many rates are made in the year. Where they are 
compelled to pay the rate as the same is due and payable, it 
becomes, in their opinion, a matter of consequence to have the 
rates as few and far between as possible. Such legislation 
strengthens them in their vicious hold on the poor-rate. 

VI. and VII. We come, in the next place, to the treatment to be 
adopted in the case of members of Friendly Societies claiming 
relief. A difference should be made between members of Friendly 
Societies approved by the Registrar and those who belong to 
societies, the rules, regulations, and accounts of which will not 
pass the examination of that officer. In the latter case the applicants 
should have nothing but the offer of the House. This treatment, 
would strike a blow at all Benefit Societies which have been 
framed with special reference to leaving their members sooner or 
later to the poor-rate, and would compel their members to re-form 
the societies on a proper basis, or to forsake them for better. 
Societies which cannot be dealt with by the law may thus 
be reached by the Guardians of the Poor. For the purpose of 
distinguishing between societies to be encouraged and those 
which should be discouraged by the Guardians, the Registrar’s 
certificate should be made a testimonial, not only that the rules 
are in conformity with the law, but that the society is a hon& fide 
provident institution. 

Thus far with regard to the Poor Law and its better administra¬ 
tion. In corroboration of the views expressed in this article 
as to the power of influencing labourers through the Poor Law to 
cultivate provident habits, I may refer to the results which 
appear to have been realized already at Elberfeld, though it is to 
be regretted that fuller information was not collected on this part 
of the subject by Her Majesty’s Inspector. ‘‘The general 
opinion,” that gentleman reports, “ of thoSe persons whom we 
had an opportunity of consulting is, that the system of Poor Law 
administration has had a marked effect upon the habits of the 
people^, inducing much greater thrift and providence. This seems to 
be confirmed by such returns of Benefit Societies as we had access 
to. The number of contributors appears to increase steadily from 
year to year.” 

I will now consider what powers should be given to the 
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Jlegistrarof Friendly Societies in order to enable Mm, in addition 
to his present functions, to give the assistance desired. 

On the death of Mr. Tidd Pratt the proposal to transfer the 
duties of the certifying officer to the Board of Trade was 
embodied in a Bill brought in by the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, Mr. Lowe. The Bill, however, was withdrawn, and 
the eflFort made, probably wilh a view to lessen (he expense of the 
Registrar and Ms staff, proved abortive. I am not surprised 
that this course was taken, and wMle admitting that the duties 
of the Registrar might be &irly discharged by a department 
under the Board of Trade, think that it is for the public good to 
keep the registration of these societies separate and independent 
of any other department, and increase the powers of the Registrar. 
To enable that officer to give a certificate of any practical value, 
he should have— 

(1) Actuarial assistance as he may find necessary for the 
purpose of examining the financial position of societies once in 
three years; 

(2) Auditors for the purpose of examining the annual accounts 
of societies; and 

(3) Lastly, an officer for prosecutions in cases of fraud. 

The cost of valuation and audit should be defrayed by the 
societies, and, without going into the question of costs at 
length, it is not unreasonable to state that it could be easily 
defrayed by them. Although valuation commands at present 
high payment, it can be, and ought in all cases of Friendly 
Society insurances to be, done at a remunerative price far below 
that commonly charged by the actuary. We believe that no 
special charge is made in ike Manchester Unity for information 
to ** courts,” as to tiieir financial position, from the central 
authorities. There can be no question that the managers of societies 
would gladly pay in order to secure from the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies such advice as the district officers of the Unity 
may have for notMng from the corresponding secretary of that 
institution; and the same remark will apply to the cost of 
auditors. Forms, which the actuary would prepare, should be 
supplied by the Registrar to ail societies where ,his certificate 
was requested, both for the annual audit and the triennial 
valuation. The officer to prosecute should however be paid by 
salary as the Registrar is paid, expenses of prosecution being 
charged as ordered by the Judge in the County Court or the 
Justices of the Peace. The Mgher class of Societies, such as 
those intended for the industrial class, would tom the advantages 
of valuation and audit thus offered to .them to good account, and 
in, many cases would, we believe, be placed in the right way to 
secure solvency. The Societies common among the labohri% 
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classes would have the opportunity of the same assistance, and 
would seek the advantages of the certiificate of the Registrar, not 
only as a proof of their trustworthiness, but as giving their 
members the advantage of being able to obtain relief other than 
the House. 

The Registrar would prepare— 

(1) A schedule of all Societies whose assets were found to be- 
greater than their liabilities at the last preceding valuation, and 
whose accounts were passed for the year, and should certify the 
same, and that their rules were in conformity with the law. 

(2) A second schedule, viz., of Societies whose liabilities were 
greater than their assets, or accounts badly kept, stating that 
they were debarred by such cause from his certificate. These^ 
with all Societies which decline the registry, should be considered 
Societies which do not fulfil the requirements of the Registrar, 
and rank as uncertified Societies. 

These schedules should be appended to the Registrar's annual 
report, which should be published so that the Guardians of every 
Union might have the means of referring to such source of informa* 
tion respecting the Friendly Society, any member of which is an 
applicant for relief.. The Guardians would by such assistance 
be able to deal heavy discouragement on the Benefit Societies 
which, in their formation and management, keep the poor-rate 
in view. 

We now come to the question as to the course which legisla¬ 
tion should take in providing a system of insurance suited to the- 
labouring class. That they can be coerced by law into leaving 
the pauperizing club and joining a better, or even reforming 
what they have, is not possible; but a safe and easily understood 
system of insurance, offered them at a cost not greater than they 
are paying for ‘‘benefits” already, while their grip on the poor- 
rate is resolutely shaken off by the Guardians, would involve- 
no invasion of their rights and liberties, but would confer on 
them great advantages; and, by enabling them to win their in¬ 
dependent maintenance by their own prudence and exertion, it 
would materially advance their moral and social welfare^ 

Give to labourers, not debarred by age or infirmity, the free 
oSer of joining a safe and well-managed provident institution at 
a price they can afford to pay for the same, administer the 
Poor Law in the manner above discussed, and it will then be 
their fault, and no longer their misfortune, if they do not improve 
their position. 

Effort has already been made, and, I regret to say, without 
success, to induce the authorities of the Post Office to obtain 
certain alterations in the Act which enables them to grant 
insurances, and thus empower the Post Office to undertake the 
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tnanagement ’of such a system. And inasmuch as the Post 
Office possesses the machinery necessary for the work, and has 
sought to bring safe insurance within reach of a portion of the 
labouring classes — though not reaching down to the stratum 
occupied by the labourers within the verge of the rate—I am 
only pressing the question to its logical conclusion in submitting 
that the insurances required may properly be offered to the 
country, under management and by its means. 

In 1867 a memorial from the County of Kent Friendly 
Society, supported by several Boards of Guardians, clerical 
associations, and agricultural societies in Kent, was presented 
by a deputation, headed by the Earl of Romney, to the then Post¬ 
master-General, the Duke of Montrose, K.T. The memorialists 
stated that, by means of an extension and adaptation of the Act 
27 & 28 Viet., c. 43, a system of insurance suited to the require¬ 
ments of labourers could be obtained under the supervision of 
Government and by means of the Post Office, by which labourers 
might secure, by a single policy of insurance, sickness-pay 
from Gs. a week and upwards, together with burial-money from 
57. and upwards, which they accordingly asked for; and, further, 
that the insurances known as Endowments, might be granted by 
the Post Office. The memorialists made no allusion to the provi¬ 
sion of old-age-pay, considering that, with some alteration in point 
of detail,the same might be offered with advantage to the labouring 
classes under the powers already obtained under the Act 

The original promoters of this Act had been among the first 
to recognise the advantages easily attainable by emplojdng the 
Post Office as the avenue by which safe insurances should be 
offered to the industrial and labouring classes; and it is im¬ 
possible to overlook these advantages in extending the benefits 
of the Friendly Society in such a form as will confer substantial 
good on the classes who, as yet, have not been reached by them. 

This proposal, which was discussed by me in a pamphlet 
reprinted almost in extenso in the Report of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on the employment of young persons, womeff, and 
children in agriculture, and recommended as deserving further 
attention,” I again urge on public attention, and now proceed to 
«tate the cost at which the following insurances may be offered 
to the public, viz. 

(I.) Sickness-pay and burial-money, in a single insuraheei as is 
the common use in Benefit Societies. (II.) Annuities and (HI.) 
Burial-money, to be offered as separate insurances. There are 
persons who would be glad to secure the sickness-pay, burial- 
money, and the annuity by one policy, and so pay for the 8 
benefits in one contribution, due from month to morith. Sac^' 
facilities should be afforded them. » t ^ 
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I will, in its place, describe tibe endowment insurance. 

I. Sickness-Pay and Burial-Momy ,—^The following rates are 
sufficiently high to secure solvency in an institution insuring 
sickness-pay and burial-money to persons employed in heavy 
and light labour.” They compare favourably with the contribu¬ 
tions paid by such persons into unsound and pauperizing Benefit 
' Societies. 


Table of CoNTnrBunoNS. 

For Males 25 years and under, for Sickness-Pay till 70, and Burial-Money; 
and for Males between tbe ages of 25 and 36, 


Glass. 

Paxment peb Month. 

Sickness Pay 


Age 16 to 25.' 

Age 25 to 35. 

per Week. 




s. d. 

s, d. 

S. 

£. 

1 

0 8 

\ 0 10 

4 

3 

2 

1 0 

1 4 

6 

5 

3 

1 4 

1 9 

8 

G 

4 

1 8 

2 2 

10 

8 

5 

2 0 

2 7 

12 

10 

6 

2 3 

3 0 

U 

10 


Example: A. B,, aged 25 years, insures for the 5th Class; 
viz. 12s. per week in sickness and lOZ. at death. For this he 
will pay 2s. a month, or IL 4$. a year. 

C. D., aged 26, will pay for the same 2s. Td. a month, or 
IZ. Il5. a year. 

Much inkshed has taken place over the necessity for a 
graduated scale, and to little or no purpose so far as this 
proposal is concerned. For labourers insure at a very early age, 
usually, it is said, before they are 20 years old; and provided 
that they could join an institution which would not break down 
and set them adrift, and in search of a new society before they 
were many years older, we should not have heard much of the 
graduated scale for sickness insurance. An institution under¬ 
taken by Government would be as safe as the country could 
provide. We should desire but 2 rates of monthly contri¬ 
butions, as shown above, the one being for persons below 26 
years of age, and the other for persons 26 and below 36, The 
advantage of joining before the insurer is 26 years may be seen 
on reference to the above example; A. B. would save 7s. a year 
as compared with C. D. 

And the age, 25, taken for this inducement is not a bad time 
when it may be applied, though it might be well to take an earlier 
age. I have, however, been somewhat led by the desire not 
to exceed a decennial period for the higher grade, and it would 
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not be desirable to exclude men of 35 years from tbe benefit 
of sickness-pay, 

II. Annuities. —In tbe next place the means of securing an 
Annuity should be placed within the reach of labourers. It may 
at first sight appear a miserable pittance for the poor to say that 
an annuity of lOZ. or 12Z., commencing at 65 or 70, according to 
choice, is giving him independence in his old age. But 4s. 
or 5s. a week will compare favourably with outdoor relief, and 
outdoor relief will not be so easily stopped as may be desired. 

Many a man is hale and hearty till far beyond 70 years of 
age, and worth his I 5 . a day at his work. It would conduce to 
such a man’s health and longevity if he could take his work 
pretty much as it suited him. Many labourers, with a provision 
of this sort to fall back upon, with money payable at death, 
would be kept altogether from resort to the rate; and even when 
totally incapacitated from work, relatives who would barely 
have him on the outdoor allowance of 2^. 6d. per week will make 
him pretty comfortable on his annuity. 

Let us next consider what may be done for him to enable 
hiro^ having reference to his means, to secure this benefit ? 

The Tables published by the Post Office do not, at present, 
offer annuities commencing at 70 years of age; but I presume 
that no insurmountable difficulty is in the way of such a benefit 
being obtained, I shall, therefore, not quote their Tables, but 
subjoin an estimate which might, if necessary, be used. 

A man of 25 may secure 2s. a week at 65 or 70, money not 
returnable at death:— 


Age. Monthly Gontiibution for 65. Monthly Contribntlon for 70. 

s. dm s. d*. 


25 


0 7 


0 4 

26 


0 7i 


0 4 

27 


0 8 


0 4 

28 


0 8 

«II • ft 

0 44 

28 

« ft • « 

0 8h 

• • f • 

0 41 

30 


0 9 


0 5 

31 

» ■ 0^ 

0 9i 

«• 

0 6 

32 

# ft • ft 

0 mi 

ftp 

0 51 

S3 

• » • • 

0 11 

mm ft ft 

0 51 

34 

»• •• 

0 in 

# • • • 

0 6: 

35 

« ft ^ * 

1 04 

■ p ftp 

0 6i 

36 

ft * • 

1 1 

p p • P 

.0 7 

37 

0» «« 

1 2 

* p ftp 

' 0 7 

38 

*« 9 0 

1 3 


0 7S 

39 


1 ’4 

• * p p 

0 8 

40 


1 5 


0 81 

45 

a* 

2 1 

mm ftp 

1 0 

50 


z a 


1 6 


And so in proportion for 4s., 6s., 8s., &c. - 4 

Example: A. B; is 30, ai^ insures for 6s, at 70, Hie numwy 
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contribution 1^. Srf,, or 155. a year. If lie insures for 65 , at 65, 
the monthly contribution 25. 3rf., or 275. a year. 

Example: C. D., aged 35, insures for 45. a week, to com¬ 
mence on his reaching the age of 65. The monthly contribution 
is 25. Irf., or 25s. a year. If he prefers to take his chance as a 
workman till he reaches 70 years of age, and then to commence 
his old-age-pay, when his sickness-pay will cease, he will have 
to pay for the same I 5 . Id. a ‘monlh, or 135. a year. 

It may be remarked that as sickness^pay is taken in the fore¬ 
going to end on the members attaining 70 years of age, we have 
then a convenient time for the annuity to commence. A labourer 
35 years old, or near that age, has, if prudent and diligent, 
commonly the means to increase his insurance. His little ones 
have by Aat time begun to be less of a strain on his means; and 
once let him fully appreciate the advantages of thrift, and the 
disadvantages of becoming a pauper, the provision of old-age- 
pay will become to him a matter of great importance. For 
I 65 . Bd. a year he would be able to claim 5s. a week for life 
on reaching 70; for 105. 6d. a year, 65 .; and there are numbers of 
such men who will find the money, once give them the means 
of investing it for fheir provision, and the necessary schooling 
from a better administration of the Poor Law. 

Any able-bodied labourer of ordinary industry and skill, and 
■in good health, living in a district in which wages average from 
2s. 8d. to 2s. 6d, a day, would be able to secure by joining at, or 
under 

£. s, d. 

25 years of age, 12s, a week in sickness till 70 years 

old, and 101. at death, for.. .. . 14 0a year. 

And, at 35 years of age, 5s. a week for life on reaching 
the expiration of his sickness-pay insurance, 
viz., 70, for.0 16 3 a year. 

Total cost per annum 2 0 3 

There can be no question about the ability of labourers in 
such localities to pay from 21. to 31. a year, because they are 
already paying as much into their clubs. And in localities in 
which wages are low, and wherever labourers are in the habit 
of joining Benefit Societies, we shall find that they will be able 
to secure a higher amount of sickness-pay and burial-money than 
that which they are at present able to get, together with an 
annuity, which, though small indeed, and not what we could wish 
it to be, is better in every sense, than letting these poor people 
drag a scanty maintenance out of the poor-rate. But supposing 
for the moment that they could not save, the existence of their 
misfortunes should not be allowed to debar the mass of labourers 
who are better paid from having the power given them of 
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securing their independence by their own exertion,* and from 
being encouraged and influenced to secure it. 

These insurances of sickness-pay and burial-money are taken for 
persons engaged in light or heavy labour, and not for cases in 
which there is more than ordinary risk. A percentage, to be 
settled by the value of the risk, must in such cases be added, and 
until such value can be ascertained with accuracy, we would 
•decline all proposals for sickness-pay and burial-money from 
persons exposed to extra risk, taking of course their proposals 
ibr annuities. 

A rule may be given, for the purpose of dealing with 
members suffering under chronic and confirmed illness, to the 
following effect;—In case any member shall be disabled by loss 
of limb, or by blindness, apoplexy, palsy, or other injury, 
disorder, or disease, so as to be permanently incapable of any 
kind or sort of profitable employment, and such disability or 
incapacity be proved to the satisfaction of the Postmaster- 
General ; then such member shall receive a weekly allowance so 
long as sickness-pay is due, not exceeding half the amount of 
sickness-pay contracted for, and not less than one-fourth of such 
amount. Should he recover, he shall be placed in the same 
situation in which he was when a healthy member, and his 
allowance as above shall in such case be withdrawn. In case of 
any member insured for sickness-pay being disabled by any sick¬ 
ness or infirmity which appears likely to disable him from 
' following his usual employment, or any other profitable labour, 
the Postmaster-General shall have power to make an agreement 
with him for a weekly allowance to be paid to him in lieu of 
sickness-pay otherwise due, for a term, so that he may be, by such 
composition, at liberty to engage in easy work, at the expiration 
of which term he shall have no further claim on sickness-pay. 

The foregoing manner of dealing with such claimants, amor^g 
whom will be found, if anywhere, the “ malingerers,” for whom 
the term should be made of the briefest, and the persons who 
have a fair claim on relief or maintenance* from the poor-^ate, 
which in their case can entail no degradation on them, dispenses 
of the difficulty of dealing with this class of illness. 


* It is no jmrt of this paper to deal with the wag^ question, Like other social 
problems, an investigation would show that there is another question underlying 
it which must be dealt vith before the wages can be placed on a satisfactory 
footing. Where land is badly cultivated, from the system of small and penniless 
tenants, who scrape as much as possible out of it towards the end of their term of 
occupation,and ** put nothing on,*' we find that both landlord and labourer fare badly. 
It would be well if such tenants copld be gradually got rid of; a.nd the em]floyment 
of more capital in agriculture is tending, though but slowly, to such an improve¬ 
ment, They would be better off as labourer^; as tenants, both in point of lesjS. 
anxiety and less work. 
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III. BurialMmey .—^The followfng table gives the monthly 
contribution at various ages for 10/., from which the rates for 
5/., 20/., 30/., 40/., and 50/., may be easily reckoned. 


Table of Conteibutiosts foe Bubial-Monby oistly. 



A few rules for the due administration of the Post OlBce 
Friendly Society, adapted from various sources, are subjoined. 
Rules required for the regulation of ofi&cers, whether at head¬ 
quarters or in the districts, are purposely omitted from this 
paper. 

Ceetain Rules Ajsri) Eegulatioks. 

The stock or fund of Insurances, viz., sickness and old-age-pay, 
and endowments, shall alone be liable to make good the Insur¬ 
ances made in it 

The benefits to be contracted for in the Post Office Friendly 
Society shall be as follows:— 

(1.) Weekly sickness-pay to the age of 70 years, in connection 
with burial-money. (See Table at p. 86.) 

(2.) Weekly old age pay from and after the age of 65 years. 

(3.) Weekly old age pay from and after the age of 70 years. 
(See Table at p. 87.) 

(4.1 Burial-money or Insurance on life. (See Table above.) 

^.) Endowments or prospective provision. 

^ Following the above should be the table of contributions for 
sickness-pay and burial-money, at p. 87. 

Each member may be required to purchase a l?ook of the rules 
and regulations. 

Sickness-Pay and BuriahMmey, 

. A policy describing the benefits insured for shall be delivered 
to every member on the completion of his policy and receipt of 
the first monthly contribution; the same to be printed on card¬ 
board or stout paper. Ten inches by six will be a convenient 
size, and it should be as follows:— 
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No. . Post Office Feiendly Society. 

District . s. d, 

A— j 5— of C-. Monthly Contribution 

ThhJ is to certify that yon, the aforesaid A - B - , were this day 

admitted a Member of the Post Office Friendly Society; and that you will be 
entitled by right of this insurance to receive out of the Funds thereof [sia? 
months after this date or immediately] the benefits of the Class 

Sickness-pay and Burial-money. 

Y* { Shillings, weekly Sickness-pay till 70. 

\ Pounds, Burial-money, to be paid at your death. 

Provided always, that nothing which you have stated touching your age, or 
health, or constitution, in the answers signed by you in your proposal to 
make this Insurance shall be found untrue; and that a first monthly contri¬ 
bution as above, due this day on account of this insurance, and a like monthly 
contribution to become due on the of every month until you 

shall be 70 years of age, shall be duly paid; and that this Insurance shall be 
subject to the rules and regulations d the said Society in every respect. 

Signed . , this day of in the year 

Examined 

Entered (Stamp of the District Office where 

- payments are to be made.) 

No person shall make any insurance for sickness-pay by which 
he will receive more than -Iths of his average weekly wages, under 
liability of forfeiting all moneys paid on account of his insurance. 

* Members are to give notice of change of district, in order 
that their insurances may be transferred to the district in which 
they are going to live. 

* Contributions to be paid monthly, or, if the amount is not 
less than 2a, the same may be paid twice a month, viz. on 

day in the first and third weeks of the month. Every member 
shall have a contribution card on which the ofiBcer shall note 
the date of receiving and the amount of the contributions, and 
initialise the entry. 

Benefits not to be due till six months after admission, unless 
six monthly contributions are paid on admission. 

* Sickness-pay shall be of two kinds, full-pay and half-pay. 
Full-pay sickness shall be a state of total and undisputed inca¬ 
pacity, by reason of illness or injury, to do any work whatever. 

* When a member is sick, and proceeds to claim weekly pay, 

he shall send notice of his sickness to the Postmaster of the 
district in which he resides. One week’s sickness-pay shall be 
due to the member on the expiration of one week from the day 
upon which the notice of sickness was received, and the second 
week from the day on which the first week’s sickness-pay was 
<iue, and so on week^ by week, and shall be, paid in a way con¬ 
venient to the member. , ; 

* Medical evidence to accompany the notice, otherwise* the 
notice is invalid, 

JNbie.—The Rules marked ♦ to be printed bn the back of the Policy; 
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A written notice of recovery tb be given, under a penalty of 
Qd, a week in case of delay. 

No sickness-pay shall be due to any member who is suffering 
from any disorder or disease which he had, or which he knew 
himself by previous experience to be more than commonly 
subject to, and which he, on admission, wilfully concealed. No 
sickness-pay shall be due to any member on account of sickness 
or injury arising out of profligacy, drunkenness, quarrelling, or any 
act contrary to law. No sickness-pay to be due to any member 
who is under confinement for any offence against the law. 

Sickness-pay shall not be due to any member who enters Her 
Majesty’s Army or Navy, but all moneys paid by him, with the 
exception of the first monthly contribution, shall be returned on 
his entering such service. 

Sickness-pay shall not be due to any member who changes 
his occupation for one in which the risk of health is known to 
be higher than that insurable by the Post Office, unless notice 
of such change has been given, and the value of the risk added 
to his monthly contributions. 

Sickness-pay shall be suspended when any member refuses to 
be seen by any officer appointed to visit him by the Postmaster- 
General or to answer reasonable questions respecting his health. 

It shall be suspended when the sick member shall have 
been drinking in or on the premises of any public-house or beer- 
shop, or shall have been intoxicated in any case. 

It shall be suspended and be liable to forfeiture, together 
with all rights of the insurance, in case of an attempt to impose 
a claim on the officer; and in the event of such claim being 
proved fraudulent, and a payment made on it, the member shall 
be liable to proceedings. 

Half-pay sickness shall be a state of inability, by reason of 
bodily injury or sickness, to engage in, or to follow, the usual 
occupation, and shall be permitted to a member on his being in 
a fair way of recovery from sickness, for which he had claimed 
full-pay. And whenever there shall be a change from full to 
half-pay sickness, the member shall give notice of the same, 
otherwise he shall not receive pay for such sickness. 

When any member shall have received weekly full sickness-pay 
for 52 weeks in the aggregate, he shall not be entitled to more 
than such an allowance weekly as the Postmaster-General may 
allot to him- 

Burial Money Insurance, 

^ If any false statement concerning health and constitution shall 
have been wilfully made at the time of making an insurance, 


* To be printed at the back of the Policy. 
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the insurance shall be liable to forfeiture on account of such 
false statement. 

If any member die out of the United Kingdom no burial- 
money shall be paid. 

If any member shall die by suicide, or while engaged in any 
illegal act, his burial-money shall be forfeited. 

Burial-money, when not exceeding 50Z., payable to the widow 
or child, if only one, or if children, to such children in equal 
parts, or if no issue, to his father, and if there is no father to his 
il||^^er, and if there is no mother then to his surviving brother 
oi^ilfter, or brothers and sisters, if more than one, in equal 
shares; and if only one the whole to such one; and if there be 
no brother or sister, then to the person or persons who shall 
appear to be entitled to receive the same under the Statute of 
Distributions. 

But a member may nominate any person to receive the amount 
insured, and his nomination, in order to be valid and efifective, 
shall be signed by the member making it, and his signature 
attested by at least one witness, whose residence and calling 
shall be fully described. It must be forwarded to the Post¬ 
master-General, and may be revoked on payment of , 

and another nominee substituted. If the nominee die before the 
money is claimable, no payment shall be made for the nomina¬ 
tion of another person. 

* If any contribution shall be one month in arrear, the 
member shall be fined on the following scale:— 


d, 

For every 6d. in arrear of 1 month, fine .i 

ji » 2 n •• .4 

»» ^ » .I 


If the arrears exceed three months the insurance shall be liable 
to forfeiture, and shall be forfeited unless the member is able to 
show satisfactory cause to the contrary. 

When a labourer wishes to join the Post Office Friendly 
Society, he must apply at the office of the district in which he 
resides, where he will receive from the officer a paper for him to 
fill up, or which the officer is to fill up for him, and see that he 
attests the statement by his signature or mark. The declaration, 
paper should be as follows:— 

“I , of , in the district 

of , do hereby propose to the Postmaster-General 

to make an Insurance in the Post Office Friendly Society for benefits m 
the Class Sickness-Pay and Burial Money- 

^ 7 *. / Shillings per week, Sickness-Pay till 70. 

Pounds Burial Money. 

And I hereby declare that the statement herewith, and my answers to the 


* To be printed at the back of the Policy. 
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questions following, are to the best of my knowledge and belief correct, and that 
they shall form the basis of my contract with the Postmaster-Geneml. 
Witness my hand this day of (month and year). 


I was bom at 
day of 
that of a 
shillings. 


, in the Cotmty of , on the 

, in the year 18 . My usual calling or occupation is 
, and my usual weekly wages are not more than 


Answers. 


1. Aje you of sober and temperate 
habits? 

2. Are you now in good health' ? 

3. Have you been a whole month 
sick within the last 3 years, and, if so, 
when? 

4. Have you had gout, rheumatism, 
spitting of blood, rupture, palsy, fits of 
any kind, or asthma. 

6. Who is your medical attendant ? 

■ 6. To whom do you refer for cha¬ 
racter ? 



Proof of age, either register of birth or of baptism, or other 
satisfactory evidence shall be appended to the proposal paper. 

In case the proposer should desire to insure at the same time 
for old-age-pay, he shall fill up the following Form 

OM Age Fay, 

‘ L , do also propose to make an Insurance for. 

(65) 

shillings weekly, to be due to me after the age of J or > years, and I am willing 

(65) 

to pay ^ per month for the same till { or V 

ITOJ 

Witness my hand this day of (month and year). 

Medical Paper. 


Questions, 

1. Is the proposer . . . known to 
you? 

2. Date of your report? 

3. Is he without disorder or disease, 
and sound and without deformity of 
body or hmb? If deformity or disease, 
what is it ? 

4. Has he any tendency to asthma, 
fit, rheumatism, pulmonary, or any 
scrofulous disorder? 

6. Does he appear to be a healthy 
man of temperate habits ? 


Answers, 


Medical C&rtificate, 


I, 

the proposal of the above named 


recommend the Postmaster-General to accept 
, of 


(Date, and Signature of Medical Examiner.) 
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The local Postmaster shall take notice of the proposer, and 
report on his appearance, in accordance with the Form already 
issued for Government Life Insurance, viz,, to answer questions 
1, 3, 4, 5, and 6 (which need not be given here), and he shall, 
in any case in which further inquiry appears requisite, report 
ihe result of such inquiry. 

I will now show the manner of dispensing sickness-pay. 
On receiving a notice of illness and medical evidence of the 
nature of the illness, which the member shall provide, the 
Postmaster of the district shall, within the week, call and see 
him, and on being satisfied that the claim is correct, shall pay 
the weekly amount as soon as the same is due, and he shall take 
care to see the sick member from week to week, unless the medical 
certificate renders such visit clearly needless. The medical cer¬ 
tificate shall be on a printed form to be supplied to the member, 
and as follows:— 

I, , hereby certify that , 

being a member of the Post OfiBce Friendly Society, District Ko. -, is 

suffering from (ailment to be stated), and is wholly incapacitated from work. 

The certificate to be renewed from week to week, unless the 
illness is of such a kind as obviously to render such a weekly 
renewal needless; in which case, it shall be renewed at the end 
of each fortnight. 

It may be remarked that medical men readily afford assistance 
of this kind. In districts where the members are sufficiently 
numerous, a medical club may be formed at a cost of 4s. to 5s. 
per member per annum. 


Endowments. 

The endowment is an insurance by which a person may secure 
for himself or nominee a sum not less than 5Z. nor exceeding 200/., 
and, for the sake chiefly of others than those of the labouring 
classes within the range of poor-relief, I should like to see 
facilities given for obtaining it at the Post Office, and therefore sub¬ 
join the form of proposal for this most useful benefit. It would 
speedily make its way among artisans, mechanics, and servants, 
especially women servants who are able to lay by a little from 
their wages; and it would encourage the latter to spend less 
on their dress- than they oftentimes do, and keep the money for 
their married life. 

Midotment No. 1 {Self) 

' I, of , in the county of ^ ^ 

bom on the day of . , in the year , by calliM 

or profession a , do hereby propose to Her Majesty^ 

Postmaster-General to make an Insurance in the Post Office Friendly Sqdety 
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for an Endowment for the snm of (£) (pounds), to he paid to me 

on my own account at the end of years, for which I shall have 

to pay a monthly contribution of 

Witness my hand this ^ day of 


Endowment No. 2 (Nominee). 

The foregoing form will, with the following alterations, be 
available. Instead of “to be paid to me,” set— 


** Eor and on account of , bom on day of 

fhim] This I 

, at ; and to be paid to ■ or ■ or on j or [• 

herj (her) 

account at the end of years, and for which I shall have to jiay a 

monthly contribution of 


« Witness my hand this day of 

r son I 

“ The above named Nominee is ] or | of 

(daughter j 

, his wife, in the Cbunty of 

father is by calling or occupation a 



The following rules relating to Endowments are suggested :— 

Endowments or prospective provision to any amount from 
51. to 200Z., may be contributed for, to be paid to contributors or 
to the nominees of contributors at the end of any number of years, 
being not less than seven or more than twenty. 

An Endowment insurance may be made by any person on his 
or her account, or on account of any other person nominated in 
the policy of insurance to receive the sum insured. 

In the case of the death of a nominee for whom and on whose 
account such insurance shall have been made, and also in the case 
of the death of any person who shall have made such an insurance, 
the total amount of monthly contribution, or of any redemption 
payment which may have been received for the same, will be 
paid back. In the first named case, it will be paid back to the 
person who made the insurance; atid in the second case, it will 
be paid and disposed of as burial-money would be paid if the 
insurer had made such an insurance. Interest will be paid also 
on such sum at per cent., where the insurance shall have been 
in existence seven years or upwards. 

A Table showing the monthly contributions to be paid for 
sums from 5Z. and upwards to 200Z, may be constructed for this 
purpose, if the interest is to be calculated at per cent, the 
interest allowed on deposits in Savings Banks. 

If 3 per cent, is the interest, the following example will 
suffice:— 
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£. 

For 5 to "be due and paid at the end of 7 years, is 

» ^ 9> » S 99 

99 5 » >1 9 J» 

»» ^ 9 » 9 > * 10 ,, 

99 S 99 99 I'i 99 


Monthly Contributicus. 
S, d. 
..11 
.. 0 14 

.. 0 10 

*.0 9 
..0 6 


For 10/. tlie monthly contributions would be double the above, 
and so on in proportion for any sum up to 200/.. 

A Redemption Table, showing the sum to be paid down at 
once, instead of monthly contributions, in order to entitle the 
person paying any of such sums or his or her nominee to secure 
an endowment of 5Z. at the end of a stated number of years, need 
not be given here ; nor need a specimen of the Endowment policy 
be given. The latter will be of two kinds—one for ** self,” the 
other for nominee.” The rules relating to fines and forfeitures, 
being the same as those in the case of sickness-pay and burial- 
money, should be printed on the back of the policy for Endow¬ 
ment insurance. 


Remuneration to Officers for their Seroices, 

When a Sickness-pay and Burial-money proposal has been 
accepted and the second monthly contribution paid for it, the 
amount of such second mondily contribution is to be paid to 
the oflScer of the district. 

For each old-age-pay Insurance the officer shall retain 1^., 
provided the 6th monthly contribution has been paid thereon. 
When an Endowment proposal has been accepted and the second 
monthly contribution paid, is to be paid to the ofiScer, if the 
monthly contribution amounts to or exceeds that sum, and in 
every other case, the whole of the second monthly contribution. 

Annual allowances to be paid to the officers for receiving con¬ 
tributions of members and managing the business of their district 
as follows;— 

At the rate of 4 per cent, per annum upon the full amount of 
monthly contributions for sickness, burial-money, and Old-age- 
pay. At the same rate for endowments, but so that no percentage 
to the officer for any one endowment shall exceed 3s. 

The medical fee for passing members for labourers’ Benefit 
Societies is usually a shilling. In some cases half-a-crown is 
charged, which is paid .by the proposer. The same custom of 
leaving the proposer to pay for the medical certificate should be 
observed by the Post Office for the present. 

It is necessary to provide for the expenses of the management, 
for which purpose the following rule will be useful".— ; 

All moneys received by means of legacies,^ donations, graiits, 

VOL. VIIL—S. S. H 
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or from any source whatever, shall be carried to an account to be 
called ‘^The Manag’eznent Fund Account,’^ and a percentage, as 
the Postmaster-General, assisted by an actuary, may judge to be 
safe and necessary, shall be annually charged upon the amounts 
of contributions annually received on account of the several 
branches of insurances. All fines and forfeitures shall be carried 
to the same account- If on valuation The Management Fund 
Account shows a surplus properly available as bonus, the same 
shall be applied to members who have chronic illness, and shall 
be thought best entitled to help. 

The Post Ofiice Friendly Society should not be placed under 
the supervision of the Registrar of Friendly Societies. 

Against the proposal to establish a Post Ofiice Friendly Society 
several objections have been urged which will now be considered. 
In approaching them I express the wish that the fair treatment 
shown by the representative of the Foresters, at the Conference 
of the Friendly Societies Association held last year in London, 
under the presidency of the Earl Nelson, when the plan was 
discussed, might be observed by objectors whose scruples are 
grounded on a fear of Government intrusion into the field of 
insurance. If any gentlemen/’ said Mr. Pinchbeck, “ ]^roposed 
to open an opposition shop, the Foresters have no objection/’ 
We believe that so far from causing injury to Societies whose 
business is properly done, the increased attention to insurance 
which the establishment of this plan would draw from the public 
would benefit such societies greatly. Such is the feeling with 
which the Managers of the County of Kent Friendly Society, who 
first brought the proposal forward, regard the assistance which the 
Legislature would thus give, if the system were established and 
properly worked. The objections of the managers of unsound, 
or of worse than unsound societies, or of insurance companies 
which compete keenly for sums of even small amount, and who 
view with disfavour Government and Friendly Societies alike 
when they undertake life insurances—though they are welcome 
to all the annuities—will not be allowed to carry much weight. 
They do, however, supply persons who are endeavouring to carry 
out a reform in the means of insurance among the labouring 
classes, with a reason for pressing vigorously on the establish¬ 
ment of a system which, while it would help to break u|) the 
bad, would encourage good and trustworthy provident insti¬ 
tutions. 

The Kentish deputation to the Postmaster-General, in 1867, 
were given to understand that steps would be taken for the 
reduction of Life Insurance from 20Z. to 5?., and for the establish¬ 
ment of Endowment Insurance, and that the sickness-pay should 
receive careful consideration. Nothing whatever has been done 
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from that time to the present, and a great opportunity of assisting 
the work of the social and moral improvement of the labouring 
classes has thus far been neglected. Surely, the consideration 
that advantages are being withheld from persons who, by their 
own unassisted intelligence, cannot help themselves, will have 
weight, 1 

The objection started by some actuaries that sufScient personal 
supervision cannot be exercised by the Post Office, and that, 
liierefore, the frauds guarded against in small societies would be 
easily practised on the Post Office Society, is founded in ignor¬ 
ance of the practical working of such supervision, and of the 
existence of superior means of protection. 

The returns of sickness in such Societies in the south-eastern 
district of England are stated at about 27 per cent, per annum, and 
are probably higher. In the County of Kent Friendly Society, in 
which it is impossible to adopt the system of espionage of mem¬ 
bers over one another, inasmuch as the members are scattered 
over the county, the returns are very considerably less; the 
members have, as a rule, but little personal knowledge of each 
other, and the percentage is seldom as much as 15, and 
has been under 11. This Society employs the method of super¬ 
vision recommended for the Post Office. In the Hampshire 
Friendly Society, the rate is still less. Both Societies have been 
established upwards of 40 yeais, and are solvent; the form,er is 
wealthy. Will anyone seriously maintain that the means of 
protection against fraud and imposition used by these Societies 
could not be used at least as effectively bj the Post Office ? It 
is in truth a frivolous objection to allege that the latter could not 
adopt securities against malingerers, of a, much better kind than 
those used in Societies which resort to the questionable protection 
of espionage* In practice, any fraudulent use of the sickness 
fund is a dangerous experiment. 

Nor are there the opportunities for simulating sickness among 
labourers which persons who know but little of them may 
suppose. When by the terms of their insurance there must be 
compulsory idleness; no drinking with boon companions in the 
beershop, or being so much as seen within its proscribed 
precincts; but a home with little or no comfort for the pseudo 
invalid, and probably much discomfort; the position becomes 
untenable, and outdoor work on a winter’s day is preferred. 

Putting aside the common honesty and fair doling of labourers, 
the reader will have observed that testimony as to character is 
required in the questions for proposers for sickness^pay and 
burial-money. Labourers prefer 14s. a week at their work to 12s. 
claimed under compulsory confinement to the house, received at 
great risk, and under much discomfort. 

. IT Q 
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Another objection is that, conceding the feasibility of the 
plan, its adoption would cause a great addition to the duties of 
the district officials. We can only reply that the latter are 
found gladly to undertake work of the kind, provided that they 
are fairly paid for doing it They make very good agents of 
Friendly Societies, and the work is not by any means heavy. ^ In 
a district of 100 members,' which would be a large district, 
the number of the sick, according to the returns from Societies 
in which the espionage *of the members over each other is 
resorted to, would be 27 per annum. But with the system 
advocated in this article, it ought not to exceed 15 in the course 
of the year, or thereabouts. And the payment of their claims, 
as well as the receipt of the contributions of all the insured, 
is no considerable addition to the duties of a district post¬ 
master. 

Another objection arises from the persuasion that collectors 
are required to call on the members week by week for their 
contributions, in reference to which practice I venture to remark 
that it will be strange indeed if the evidence elicited by the 
Royal Commission does not point strongly to the conclusion 
that the custom of employing collectors is not for the benefit of 
the members but for that of the collectors. Their books have a 
considerable marketable value, and hence the enormous per¬ 
centages charged for collection. These charges are defended as 
necessary. Necessary,, we ask, for whom? Cerfeiinly not for 
the due care of the members who pay them. Once let members 
clearly understand that arrears of contributions place their 
benefits in jeopardy, and entail fine and forfeiture which will 
be duly enforced, and they will be very careful how they get 
into arrear. They will come to the district ojSSce and pay 
readily enough. A system which showed to persons insured in 
Societies where enormous charges for collection are levied, that 
such expenses might be saved and collectors be dispensed with, 
would be a great boon to many deserving poor. The answ<ir 
to this objection, as in that relating to the supervision of sick 
members, is one, the weight of which tells heavily against the 
opponents of the scheme. 

The last objection requiring notice is that since insurances 
have been obtainable at the Post Office the public have shown a 
declining interest in them, and it is asked whether the same 
apathy would not be manifested in the event of sickness-pay and 
burial-money and endowment insurances. To such a suppo¬ 
sition—^and it is no more—^we reply that it would be strange 
indeed if, the attempts at providing insurances through the 
Post OflBce had secured much attention: the Life Insurance is, 
even as compared with the limit imposed on Friendly Societies, 
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greatly restricted; the sums are limited to amounts not ex¬ 
ceeding 100/., and not less than 20/.; and, with regard to the 
Annuities, the public require time before they will understand 
their right use. Much improvement is also required in the 
manner in which these insurances are brought before the labouring 
classes. At present the people are mostly puzzled and dis¬ 
couraged by the lengthy papers and the process of securing 
insurances; and as the officials are not paid sufficiently to 
make it worth their while to attend to the work, little or 
nothing is done. All this might, and we trust will, be set right, 
and we may then reasonably anticipate that a fair share of 
business, even in the annuities, will be obtained. 

I have now noticed the principal objections started against 
the Post Office plan, both by persons who are desirous to keep 
the Government out of the field of insurance, and by those who 
are giving thoughtful attention to the proposal, with the desire 
to see some means devised and employed by which the helpless 
condition of the wage-paid labourers of the lower class in respect 
of insurance may be improved; and who desire to have such 
objections discussed with a view to test the importance to be 
attached to them. I trust that it has been shown that the 
importance of such objections has been over-estimated, and that 
there is no sound and insurmountable difficulty in the way of 
this part of the method of improving the condition of labourers. 

In a paper* advocating Sickness-pay through the Post 
Office,” by the Hon. Edward Stanhope, formerly Assistant- 
Commissioner on the employment of children, young pei’sons, 
and women in agriculture, the advantages of the plan are thus 
summarized:— 

(1) , The security of the insurance will be indisputable, and 
will not be affected by anything short of a great national 
convulsion. 

(2) . It will give to all insurers the advantage of transferring 
their place of abode without interfering with their insurance, 

(3) . It will give facilities for greater economy of adminis¬ 
tration, and 

(4) . Afford a standard of economy and good management to 
other Friendly Societies. 

Something has been said of the desirability of the Annual 
Festival, Against this institution I have nothing to object, so 
long as it is managed with order and decorum by the members 
themselves. A district of the Post Office Friendly Society 
might have its annual festival, either separately or in conjunction 
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witL. otlier districts, for which purpose the members would raise 
the necessary expenses. 

I have elsewhere pointed out that, with this system of 
insurance, and with trustworthy societies, there could be no 
hesitation on the part of local trustees of charitable funds in 
assisting members at times of unusual pressure in paying their 
monthly contributions. The difficulty of dispensing charity in 
such a manner as not to discourage thrift would thus be obviated. 
Such is the state of existing Benefit Societies that I do not suppose 
any trustee could venture to help a man, although, from the 
pressure of illness, or the number of little ones in his family too 
young to earn anything towards their maintenance, such assist¬ 
ance would be extremely well bestowed if only his club were 
trustworthy. I am painfully reminded of the want of some such 
means of applying parish charities, which are yearly distributed 
at Christmas in my parish, and to the thorough dissatisfaction 
both of trustees and recipients. It would be a great assistance to 
a few deserving men in the parish to give them 5^. each towards 
their club 'payments; but the clubs are unsafe, and the money 
goes to some persons whose earnings, take one year with another, 
are as large as the livings of mstny of the “mountain’’ clergy 
in England, or their brethren in the Principality. The recipients 
will all of them, I fear, sooner or later, be paupers, if they are 
not already. 

While the Post Office Friendly Society would give to the 
country one provident institution which the Guardians of the 
poor would admit as favourable to the claims of a member 
belonging to it, it would also attract to itself the influences 
which are too often kindly but injudiciously given by the 
clergy, the gentry, and others,in behalf of unsafe and pauperizing 
clubs. Many steady young men would, by their influence, join 
it, and their example would tell on their companions. Those 
persons whose infirmities debarred their joining it, arc among 
the class for whom the Poor Law is, and always will be, required 
in this country. And persons whose age may prevent their 
mining will be better off than they are at present in respect of 
Benefit Societies, many of which, with the example and influ¬ 
ence of a district Post Office branch among them, would be 
improved both in constitution and management. The mem¬ 
bers of these Societies would then experience the benefits of 
being in institutions which possessed genuine claims to trust¬ 
worthiness and providence, and thus their own comfort and 
vsrell-doing would be promoted. 

The method by which these advantages may be placed within 
reach of many labourers who are at present within the verge of 
poor-relief, has, with many imperfections and shortcomings 
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on my part, been now discussed. It is briefly comprised in 
(1) deterrent measures from resort to the rate, together with (2) 
a system of insurance suited to persons diverted from such 
resort, under Government supervision and by means of the Post 
Office. By applying it to the labouring classes, waste and 
improvidence will be greatly repressed, and habits of thrift by 
which they may attain an independence, suited to their lot in 
life, encouraged and confirmed, and their comfort and well¬ 
doing be thereby increased and established. 

Note. —In the foregoing method no change, either in the 
administration of the Poor Law as regards relief, or provision for 
sickness-pay and burial-money, is contemplated for. females. 
Women would be eligible at the Post Office for life insurance, 
as they are now, for burial-money without sickness-pay, for 
annuities, and for endowments. 


III.— The American Milk-Condensing Factories and Condensed 
Milk 3fanufacture. By X. A. WiLLAED, A.M., of Herkimer, 
New York. Lecturer in Cornell University and in the Maine 
State Agricultural College; President of the New York State 
Dairymen’s Association and Board of Trade, &c., &c. 

The history of experiments for condensing milk in America 
dat^ back to 1846. Possibly the idea of reducing milk to a 
solid may have occurred earlier in Europe, but if experiments 
were made they were not successful, or at least were of no prac¬ 
tical importance. Preparations under the names of Desiccated 
Milk,” Milk Powders,” and “ Milk Essence,” have been in 
the market for many years, but they were all too imperfect to 
meet the conditions required for general introduction. They 
were articles prepared from milk, and not the actual milk itself. 

It became evident at an early stage of the experiments that if 
milk could be divested of its water, leaving the other constituents 
uninjured and unaltered—in other words, if milk could be con¬ 
verted into a solid, so as to be easily kept for long periods, and 
then by the addition of water could be brought back again to its 
original consistency and flavour, such a form of milk would 
prove a boon to consumers, and must find a ready sale if put 
upon the market at reasonable prices. To Mr. Gail Borden, of 
'Vhxite Plains, New York, must be awarded the credit of essen¬ 
tially accomplishing these results. It is true that by his process 
the milk is not reduced to a solid or dry state, but tliree-quartefts 
of its bulk in water are,removed, while the ofher condition® are 
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very perfectly met; and in this form it is better adapted to the 
manifold uses and wants of consumers than if it were in a dry 
state. The history of Mr. Borden’s labours and ultimate suc¬ 
cess, has been well portrayed in the ‘ Milk Journal,’ which it 
may not be out of place to quote, at the same time correcting 
some errors therein stated. 

It is affirmed that all the brands of good or even fair quality 
now sold’, are prepared substantially under the system originated 
by him (Borden). A man of intense energy and unyielding 
tenacity of purpose; and an inventor of great ingenuity, if not 
of remarkable scientific attainments, he added to all this the 
enthusiasm of the philanthropist, who believed that preserved 
milk would be a boon to humanity. As long ago as 1849 he 
began his experiments, conducted simultaneously with others, 
whose aim was the preservation of meat.” 

It may be mentioned here that at the London Exhibition of 
1851, a Council bronze medal was awarded to Mr. Borden for 
his meat biscuit. We believe he did not at that time exhibit his 
condensed milk. It was not until about 1853 that he himself 
arrived at the conviction that he had obtained the quality he had 
been seeking. Meanwhile he had expended energy, time, and 
quite a fortune in his experiments; for he at length saw that to 
experiment to advantage, a large amount of material, involving 
much expense, must be used in each instance. 

At an early stage of his experiments he decided that milk 
could not be preserved in a dry form as desiccated,” or “ pow¬ 
dered,” or solidified, but must be left in a semi-liquid state. 
That some preservative agent must be added, and that netting 
but water must be removed, also became apparent. The result 
is that condensed milk, as now known to the trade and con¬ 
sumers, consists of milk from which only water has been taken, 
and to which nothing but sugar has been added. The product 
is of the consistency of honey, and, by dilution with water, it is 
easily reconverted to milk itself somewhat sweetened. It may 
be here stated, that all the dry preserved milks require to be 
dissolved in hot water, while the condensed milk prepared under 
the Borden system readily dissolves in cold water. 

By 1861 Mr. Borden had extensively introduced his prepara¬ 
tion, and four or five factories were in operation, capable of 
producing in the aggregate 6000 1-lb. cases per day. During 
the War of the Rebellion, large quantities were required for the 
Northern armies, the officers and many privates purchasing it 
of the sutlers, while the hospitals were supplied by the Govern¬ 
ment, and the various Christian and Aid Societies. This gave 
an impetus to the trade, at the same time that the shipping 
demand steadily increased. 
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About 1857 Mr. Borden put into tbe market, for city use, 
wbat he called “ Plain Condensed Milk.” This is prepared in 
the same way as the otlier, except that no sugar is added, and it 
is not hermetically sealed. It will remain sound from one to 
two weeks, according to the temperature in which it is kept, and 
it is so convenient as well as economical, that it is stated that a 
large quantity of the milk used in New York city is of this kind. 
With the end of the war, and the dissolution of the armies, 
the demand for sugared condensed milk fell off; and the manu¬ 
facturers, who had been stimulated to too great a production, 
turned their attention to this Plain Condensed Milk.’’ 

I have no means of estimating the present extent of the 
manufacture of condensed milk in the United States. For this 
one must wait for the returns of the census of 1870. However, 
it is known that the capacity of the eight or ten factories on the 
Hudson, in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, is not less 
than 500 cases of four-dozen 1-lb. cans per day—equal to eight 
million five hundred thousand lbs. per annum. It may be stated 
that 1 lb. of the condensed milk is equivalent to 3 or 4 lbs. of 
the crude milk. 

In 1865, an American gentleman who had noted the advan¬ 
tages of condensed milk in the American army during the few 
years of the war, became resident in Switzerland in the capacity 
of United States consul. Remembering the cheapness and rich¬ 
ness of Swiss milk, the cheapness of labour, and other facilities 
afforded in that country, he conceived the idea of preparing 
condensed milk in Switzerland. He communicated his views to 
a gentleman late of the United States Patent Office, who visited 
several factories in America producing the condensed milk under 
the Borden process, where he learned the art of manufacturing the 
milk by this process, and commenced manufacturing the same in 
Switzerland. The ultimate success of his project has abundantly 
proved the soundness of his conception. He promoted the 
Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Company, the extent of whose 
present business is set forth in the following extract from the 
^ Grocer ’ of December 31st, 1870. The facts seem to have been 
compiled from statistics preserved at the Board of Trade, which 
were doubtless obtained from the Report of the British legation 
at Berne:— 

In the canton of Zug there has lately grown up a new mode 
of preserving milk, which, owing to the good pasturage of that 
locality, is very excellent in quality. In the commune of Cham 
the Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Company, with a capital of 
12,000Z., employ about sixty operatives in their factory, the tall 
chimney of which may be seen hy the railway traveller pacing, 
over the line from Lucerne to Zurich. The number of cows 
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hired for the year is 1440, and the average amount of condensed 
milk prepared daily during the 365 days of the year, as it is neces¬ 
sary to include the Sundays, is 110 cases, of four dozen'each of 
1-lb. cans; these equal 1,927,200 cans as the product of the year. 
The j price of the crude milk is 17 c. per maas, or about 2rf. 
per quart; and the daily cost of the tins or cans made at this 
establishment amounts to 16Z. IO 5 . About one half of the pro¬ 
duct is sent direct to London, where one half of this is con¬ 
sumed, while the remainder goes for ships’ stores, is exported to 
.the colonies, and sent to the provincial towns of England.^’ 

^‘The half of the produce not sent to London is distributed 
over Germany, and there is some demand from^ France and 
Russia.” 

It should be mentioned that this Company was the first in 
Europe to introduce condensed milk to family use. Until its 
advent the article was known only for ships’ stores and for colonial 
consumption. By extensive and systematic advertising, and 
through the boundless energy which characterises your business 
Yankee, this Company has received a large demand for ordinary' 
family consumption, not only in England but also in Germany 
and Russia. In this respect its success may be largely attributed 
to the fact that Baron Liebig and other authorities on questions 
of food supported it heartily from the first, and allowed the 
patronage of their names for publication. Its success led, natu¬ 
rally enough, to the springing up of competitive companies. 
These have been established at Gruyeres and half-a-dozen other 
places in Switzerland, in Bavaria, in Holstein, in Ireland, and 
in England; but, failing to produce a standard quality, and 
wanting in prestige^ they have nearly all ceased to manufacture. 
All now known to the London trade are the ** Anglo-Swiss f 
Mr. Newman’s Irish Condensed Milk,” at Mallow, near Cork; 
and the “ English Condensed Milk Company,” whose works are 
at Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire. The two last put their milk 
in the market during the year 1870, and it is stated upon good 
authority that neither the Swiss nor the English Company has 
lately been able to supply the call for their products. 

In Mr. Borden’s early experiments, and indeed up to within 
a few years past, the nature and cause of a peculiarly bad be¬ 
haviour of milk, from time to time, were imperfectly understood. 
Under certain circumstances and conditions the milk could be 
readily bandied, and gave no trouble in its manipulation. When 
in this state, comparatively inexperienced operators~men who 
simply followed a set of rules, with little or no knowledge of 
principles—were enabled to turn out a good product, whether 
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it was condensed milk, or butter, or cheese. Sometimes these 
conditions would continue for days, for weeks, and for months; 
but there was no reliability on its continuing for a specified time, 
or, indeed, in difierent localities during the same time. The 
milk might be easily worked on one day, and on the next would 
refuse to be controlled under ordinary treatment. The fault at 
first was supposed to originate in some want of cleanliness, either 
at the factory or among those who produced and delivered the 
milk. This was a part, but not the whole of the trouble. The 
importance of cleanliness, and of what seemed to many to be 
an absurd fastidious neatness,” became apparent to Mr. Borden 
at an early stage of his investigations. He therefore instituted 
a set of rules for the government of dairymen in the care and 
management of milk; and as he bought only such milk as would 
pass the closest scrutiny of an expert, he was able, after a time, 
to enforce an observance of his printed regulations among dairy¬ 
men. I shall presently refer to these rules and give them in 
detail, because ihey strike home to some of the leading prin¬ 
ciples for obtaining good milk, and they are such as should 
guide dairymen generally. He adopted also the practice of 
cleaning and steaming his patrons’ delivery milk-cans at the 
factory, because he feared—and with good reason, too—^that this 
work might not be properly done at the farm. But when farmers 
had become educated, and all his conditions of cleanliness had 
been observed and carried out to the letter, milk not unfre- 
quently came to his factories, which—though apparently perfect, 
or at least so perfect as to pass the rigid scrutiny of his experts 
-r-was in a condition that rendered it impossible for it to be con¬ 
verted into a good product. The reason for this was not of easy 
solution, and it has been the cause of heavy losses and of the 
closing up of factories which were not under the immediate 
supervision of Mr. Borden. 

It may be observed here that good condensed milk is without 
doubt more reliably clean and healthy than most milk that goes 
to the city consumer. Dirty milk—milk foul with the drippings 
of the stable—cannot be condensed into a clean-flavoured product. 
The success of the condensing factory depends entirely upon the' 
ability to put a fine-flavoured, perfect article ihto the market 
The milk must be uniformly good. An inferior condensed milk 
is more readily detected than an inferior article of cheese. At 
least, imperfections in cheese may be tolerated, and the article 
may find a place in the market; but a factory continuing to send 
out imperfect or badly flavoured milk must soon cease to be 
remunerative, and must inevitably close its doors* To obtain any 
success in this business there is an absolute necessity for ckau 
healthy milk in the first instance; and,when a knowledge:of tWb 
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fact becomes familiar among consumers, condensed milk must 
take the place of the vile fluid bearing the name of milk which 
now is hawked about in all leading towns and cities. 

It may be well to warn those who propose to enter upon 
condensed milk manufacture, that more than ordinary diffi¬ 
culties lie before them. In the first place, arrangements must 
be perfected for obtaining good, clean, healthy milk, and this 
imposes a sort of education upon those producing milk (of the 
greatest importance), which, at least in the United States, does 
not generally obtain. This may be properly discussed under 
the head of the Fungi Theory. 

The Fungi Theory .—I have said that farmers need to be 
educated in the production of milk^—to be so well grounded in 
knowledge of facts and principles that a high moral responsibility 
shall result. I have no Utopian theories for regenerating the 
world, and I have no hope but that there will always be more o-r 
fewer bad men, even among dairymen; but I have faith that most 
farmters, when they know a thing to be morally wrong, and when 
they are convinced that right pays best, will generally choose 
the latter. I assume that no fair-minded man will go deli¬ 
berately to work administering poison to his domestic animals 
to make their meat bad and unwholesome, when there is no 
reason to hope that such meat will sell in the market for more 
than sound meat, while there is probability that it may sell for 
less, or may be a total loss. At the same time there is the.fear 
of detection and of being held in the estimation of his neighbours 
and the community as a knave and a cheat. Why, then, should 
farmers who have the means at hand for. making good milk per¬ 
sist in making that which is bad and unwholesome, if it be not 
from a lack of knowledge in regard to principles? It is not 
sufficient to be told that he is making bad milk—the reasons 
must be given plainly, and the conviction firmly established in 
his mind as to the truth of the principles enunciated. Then, 
with this conviction before him by day and by night, his moral 
sense is brought into action, and permanent improvement may 
be expected. 

The investigations of Hallier and Pasteur with the micro¬ 
scope have explained the nature of causes in operation, which 
change milk from its normal condition, or which render it filthy 
and unwholesome. They show that this state is brought about by 
living organisms, that these pervade the atmosphere, and that 
the germs absorbed in the milk from this source multiply and 
increase with wonderful rapidity and take complete possession 
of the fluid, changing it into their own nature. The germs from 
cesspools, from decomposing and putrid animal matter, when 
introduced into milk, carry their own peculiar taint, and by 
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their growth and multiplication soon convert the milk into a 
filthy, putrefactive mass, similar to that of the substance from 
which they emanated. 

“The Micrococcus^ for instance,” says Professor Caldwell, 
“appearjs only in substances rich in nitrogen, but when it does 
appear, no matter from what fungus it may come, it causes 
putrefaction; the Cryptococcus not only causes the particular 
kind of decomposition called alcoholic fermentation, but ap¬ 
pears only in solutions that are fit for that kind of decomposi¬ 
tion, and so on,” 

The wonderful rapidity with which these fungi produce new 
cells, each of which can act as a starting-point for new and dis¬ 
tinct growth, also increases their power of making their influence 
for good or evil to be felt everywhere, 

“ The Penicillium crustaceum can run through its whole course 
in 48 hours at the most, at a temperature of 50° to 60° Fahren¬ 
heit, and produce a new crop of several hundred spores for each 
old one; and in 48 hours more each spore of this crop of several 
hundred will produce several hundred more, and so on. At such 
a rate of multiplication, it would take but a few days to reach 
numbers too great for an adequate conception. And what is 
more, this is not the only way, nor even the most rapid way, 
in which the Penicillium can propagate itself; a Penicillium 
spore will in the course of an hour, at a moderately elevated 
temperature, produce from 20 to 100 Micrococcus cells; each 
one of these cells will subdivide into two in another hour, 
and so on. At this rate of increase, we should have, at a low 
estimate, of 50 cells from one spore, to start with, four hun¬ 
dred million Micrococcus cells from this one spore in 24 
hours.” Again he says, “ From the moment the milk leaves the 
cow the work of the fungi commences; they begin to increase, 
and simultaneously the milk begins to change—both operations 
going on with a rapidity that varies according to the circum¬ 
stances of temperature and exposure, and never ceasing entirely 
till the milk or its products are digested in the stomach, or have 
putrefied or decayed in the air, producing results that vary 
according to the product, whether butter or cheese, or simply the 
milk itself; and what is very important and more pertinent to 
my subject, according to the kind of fungus that gets a foothold 
in the substance. The elements of fungi Aat are already in pure, 
clean milk, to begin with, or that are added in the rennet (when 
cheese is^ made), appear to do, no harm; but, on the contrary, by 
their legitimate growth and action on the substance in the midst 
of which they find themselves, to hear at least an important part 
in the elaboration of the very principles which give the, final 
product its savour and its value. But the case is quite;diflferc^t 
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with such fungi ^ introduced from without and which 
originate in putrid matter of any kind; their whole influence 
is harmful in a high degree. It is one of the most commonly 
observed facts of nature that milk is especially susceptible to the 
influence of emanations from putrid matter; or is liable to 
become tainted, as it is more generally put; which are but 
other ways of saying that the germs of fungi that are continually 
thrown off from putrefying matter find in ihe milk a place' where 
they can readily grow and multiply; and so insidious are these 
influences, so readily can these minute germs make their way 
anywhere and everywhere, that if the air containing them in 
unusual quantity is inlialed by the cows^ the milk will be injected 
before it leaves the bag*^ 

This statement is consistent with numerous well authenticated 
facts. Milk from cows inhaling bad odours has been found to be 
tainted, and incapable of being made into good cheese. The fact 
was first brought to notice by Mr. Foster, of Oneida, whose herd 
of cows inhaling the emanations from the decaying remains of a 
dead horse, caused their milk to be unfit for making cheese,— 
and not only the milk of the cows which inhaled the odour, but 
that from a large number of olher cows, which had been 
mingled with the former in the cheese-factory vats. All the 
facts concerning the case were so carefully noticed and investi¬ 
gated, that it left no doubt as to the cause of the tainting of the 
milk. Repeated observations of a similar character, by members 
of the American Dairymen^s Association, established the principle 
beyond doubt. Milk producers, then, may regard this point as a 
settled principle;—they cannot allow iheir cows to inhale offensive 
emanations from putrefying animal matter, without injury to their 
milk; they inoculate the milk with the germs of filthy fungi, 
which make haste to convert it into filth, similar in character to 
thht of the putrefying substance from which they emanated. To 
what extent the health of stock, and that of persons partaking 
of such milk, may be affected by such organisms, is a question of 
great importance, but concerning which I have not sufficient 
data to venture an opinion. 

Again I have seen numerous cases where milk was tainted 
from the cows having passed through sloughs of decomposing 
vegetable matter. Particles of dirt adhere to the udder or other 
parts of the animal, and, becoming dry, some of the dust per¬ 
chance falling into the milk during the milking, thus introduce 
germs which make rapid work in decomposing and putrefying 
good healthy milk. 

A most notable example of ffiis came under my observation 
while on a visit to the cheese factory of Mr. L. B* Arnold of 
Tompkins county, in 1870. When the milk was received at 
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tlie factory, there was no reason to suspect taint from ^ny par¬ 
ticular dairy. The deliveries from the several patrons went into 
the vat together, and were set in the usual manner with rennet. 
But, during the process of heating up the curds, a most intensely 
foul and disagreeable odour was emitted. The cheese-maker 
sent for Mr. Arnold and myself, and we went to the factory 
together. We found the curds then about half scalded, giving 
off a stench exceedingly offensive—a smell like that coming from 
a nasty mud hole, stirred up and exposed to the air in hot weather. 
There was no mistaking the peculiar odour, and I suggested at 
once that some of the patrons were allowing their cows to slake 
their thirst from stagnant, filthy pools. He afterwards traced 
the milk to its source, and found the trouble to come from one 
patron, who allowed ;Hs cows to cross a narrow slough, where 
particles of mud adhered to the udder. These became dry, and 
the dust entered the milk during the milking, and introduced 
a class of fungi which, by multiplication, spoiled the milk. The 
patron had meant no harm. He had taken every precaution, so 
far as his knowledge extended, for the delivery of good milk, 
and on correcting this fault the trouble ceased. 

Another case in point occurred during the past summer, 1871. 
Professor Law, of Cornell University, gets his supply of milk 
from a “milkman.” One day, during the hot weather, he 
observed a peculiar ropy appearance in the cream which had 
risen on the milk. He examined it under a powerful micro¬ 
scope, and found it filled with living organisms of a character 
quite foreign to good milk. He immediately called upon his 
milkman, to enquire concerning his management of stock, and 
general treatment of milk, with a view of accounting for the 
trouble. There was no fault discovered at the dairy-house, in 
the milking, or in the treatment of the milk; but on looking 
through the pastures, he found that the cows, for lack of clean 
running water, were compelled to slake their thirst for the most 
part from a stagnant pool. This water he examined under die 
microscope, and discovered the same class of organisms as those 
in the cream. He then took some of the blood from the cows 
and examined it under the glass, when the same organisms n^ade 
their appearance. He next obtained a specimen of good milk— 
milk which on examination was free from impurities, and into 
this he put a drop of water from the stagnant pool. In a short 
space of time the milk developed an infinite number of these 
living organisms, and became similar in character to the milk 
obtained from his milkman. He examined the cows, and made 
the usual thermometer tests for determining health and diseiwse in 
animals. The cows were found to be hot and feverish, thus 
evidently showing that these organisms,, entering the cu*calatioh^« 
had affected the health of the animals. • * - Vi - 
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I liaye called attention to these facts because it has been very 
commonly supposed among milk producers that so long as a 
due degree of cleanliness in respect to dairy utensils has been 
observed, ihe responsibility of bad milk can be shifted upon 
other persons. I have said that it is important that the milk- 
producer who delivers milk to the condensed-milk factory^ be 
thoroughly educated in all the leading causes which injure 
milk—^that he have a moral sense of the dishonesty and wrong 
he would be doing in delivering milk which he has good 
reason to believe would spoil the whole product of the factory 
for the day. No system of inspecting the milk, as it comes to 
the factory, will reach all the causes affecting milk, or deter¬ 
mine imperfections often contained in it at the time of delivery. 
The milk of cows in heat, or of cows over-exercised, on account 
of this disturbance, cannot be used with safety. Yet when such 
milk comes to the factory, mingled with the other milk from the 
herd, it will be very likely to pass the scrutiny of the expert 
and to be accepted. Under the best management and most 
careful examination, losses will inevitably occur from time to 
time on account of imperfect milk, and a certain percentage 
must be allowed in making up an estimate of expenses to cover 
. this item. But unless there be some reliability for obtaining 
good, clean, healthy milk, it would not be advisable to enter 
upon condensed milk manufacture. To this end the character of 
the country where the milk is produced should be studied. 

The pastures should be upon high undulating or well drained 
soils, the farms should have an abundance of clean, sweet, 
running water, while extra attention should be given to the 
care and management of herds, never over-driving in hot 
weather, milking with regularity and with fastidious neatness, 
together with absolute cleanliness in dairy utensils and dairy 
buildings. 

I am told that Mr. Borden’s success has resulted in a great 
measure from placing his factories in the most favourable districts 
for obtaining good milk. In every instance he selected for 
his milk producers, persons whose long experience in furnishing 
milk for city consumption had taught a higher appreciation in 
the care of milk than is common among the cheese dairymen. 

Upon this element he commenced, and drew up a set of 
rules for guidance in the delivery of milk, a faithful performance 
of which was rigidly exacted. These rules are as follow:— 

Bardei^s Buies for the Treatment and Delivery of Milk* 

h tPhe milk he drawn from the cow in the most cleanly manner, and 
stmmeu throii^ wire-cloth strainers. ^ 

II. The milk must he thoroughly cooled immediately after it is drawn from 
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ifche cow, by placing tbe can in which it is contained in a tub or a vat of cold 
water, deep enough to come up to tbe height of the milk in the can con¬ 
taining it, and at least three times as much water as the milk to be cooled; 
tlie milk to be occasionally stirred until the animal heat is expelled as 
below. 

III. In summer, or in spring and fall, when the weather is warm, the bath 
shall be spring water, not over 52® temperature (a day or a night after a 
heavy rain excepted) constantly running or pouring in at the bottom, neces¬ 
sary to I’educe the temperature of the milk within forty-five minutes to below 
58®, and if night’s milk, to remain in such bath until the time of bringing ic 
to the factory to below 65®. The mornings milk not to exceed 60® when 
brought to the factory. 

IV. In winter or in freezing weather, the bath shall be kept at the coolest 
point (it need not be running spring water) by the addltioiy of ice or snow 
sufficient to reduce the temperature of night’s milk speedily below 50®. 

V. In spring and fall weather a medium course will'be pursued, so that 
the night’s milk shall be cooled within an hour below 50®, and morning’s 
milk below 55®. 

VI. The bath and supply of water shall be so arranged as to let the water 
•flow over the top, to carry off the warm water. The can in which the milk 
is cooled shall be placed in the water immediately after the milking, and shall' 
jemain therein until the process of cooling shall be finished. 

VII. The night’s and morning’s milk shall bo separately cooled before 
mixing. 

VIII. No milk shall be kept over to deliver at a subsequent time. 

IX. The milk shall be delivered on the platform at the factory every day 
except Sunday. 

X. Suitable cans of proper dimensions to transport the milk from the 
daily to the milk works shall be furnished by the seller, and the cans shall 
be brought full. • 

XI. The Company shall clean and steam the cans at the factory free of 
charge, but customers shall keep tbe outsides clean. The pails and strainers 
employed shall be by the seller thoroughly cleaned, scalded in boiling water, 
and dried morning and night. 

XTI. Immediately before the milk is placed in the cans they shall bo 
ihorougbly rinsed with clean cold water, and great care shall be taken to keepj 
the cans and milk free from dirt or impurities of any kind. When the cans 
are not in use they shall be turned down on a rack with the tops qtff. , 

XIII. All the “ strippings as well as the first part of the milk sWl bo 
brought. No milk will be received from a cow which has not calved at least 
twelve days, unless by consent of the superintendent or agents who may deter¬ 
mine its fitness sooner by a sample of the milk, 

XIV. The cows are not to be fed on turnips or other food which would 
impart a disagreeable flavour to the milk, nor upon any food which will not 
produce milk of standard richness. 

XV. It is further understood and agreed by the parties hereto, that if the 
superintendent' or agent of the company shall have good reasoii to suspect, 
either from evidence furnished, or from the state of the milk itself, that water 
has been added, or that it has not been cooled as provided, or'that it has been 
injured by carelessness, he shall have a right to refuse to receive such millc, 
or any further quantity of milk, from the person so violating these diroctions 
and stipulations. 

Expelling the Vapour ly Means of Fa7i$, —Mr, Borden’s plan 
of condensing milk is to abstract the water in vacuc^ and a de¬ 
scription of his process will be given further on* It involves tto 

VOL. VJII.—s. S. , I / 
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employment of machinery somewhat expensive and complicated, 
and efforts have been made from time to time to accomplish 

the object by more simple 
methods and at less cost. 
Among the most success¬ 
ful methods brought to my 
notice was that adopted 
by Provost of Orange 
County, New York. 

During the War of the 
Rebellion there was a 
large demand for con¬ 
densed and preserved 
milks, and the products 
of the Provost factory met 
with ready sale. During 
the year 1865 I visited 
this factory, and made 
drawings of its ground** 
plan, as shown in Fig. 1. 
The establishment was 
then under the manage¬ 
ment of Dr. C, E. Crane, 
a very intelligent gentle¬ 
man, who went over the 
premises with me and ex¬ 
plained the various ap¬ 
pliances and machinery 
in use* for manufacturing 
the milk. The process of 
evaporation was different 
from that of Borden, and 
was stated to be less ex¬ 
pensive, and to be effected 
)vith less heat. 

In this plan theengine- 
and-boiler room is lower 
than the floor of the eva¬ 
porating room, and the 
steam-pipes leading to 
the heating vat and con¬ 
densing pan are carried 
along in the basement un¬ 
der the evaporating room, 
and are not represented in the engraving. Above the evaporating 
pan is\a chimney-like ventilator, rising above the building, in 
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wliicli are placed tlie revolving fans, driven by power supplied 
from the engine. The leading features in the treatment of the milk 
are briefly as follows:—^The milk, as it comes to the factory, is 
carefully examined, and, if all right, it is received and weighed. 
The cans are then placed upon the car, which runs on rails to the 
cooling vat Here the milk is drawn into long tin pails, 8 inches 
in diameter and 18 inches long, holding twenty quarts each. 
About eighteen quarts are put in each pail, which is then placed 
in the vat containing cold spring water. After the milk has been 
cooled to 60°, the pails are immediately plunged into the water 
of the heating vat, which has a temperature of from 185° to 
190° Fahr. 

The best refined white sugar is then added, at the rate of four 
pounds for each pail. The pails are kept in the vat of heated 
water about thirty minutes, when the milk is drawn into the large 
condensing pan. This pan has fifty corrugations, and is set over 
water and upon a furnace in the adjoining room. Directly over 
the pan are arranged the two large fans previously alluded to, 
which are kept in motion by machinery. The temperature of the 
milk while evaporation is going on is uniform at 160° Fahr. 

The fans carry ofiF the water, forcing it through ventilators, out 
of the building as fast as it is formed into vapour. Under this 
process it takes about seven hours to condense the milk, seventy- 
five per cent, of its original bulk in water being driven off. 

The faucets at each end of the pan are then opened, and the con¬ 
densed fluid passes through fine wire-strainers or sieves into large 
cans. These cans, when filled, are rolled away to the tables at 
the back of the room, where their contents are drawn oflF into 
small tin cans, holding one pound each, and then are immediately 
sealed up to exclude the air. 

The condensed milk has the consistence of thick syrup, and 
has a rich creamy taste, rather sweet, with a flavour of boiled 
milk, but by no means unpleasant. Dr. Crane informed me 
that milk thus prepared has been preserved in good order for 
years. He opened cans in my presence containing milk a year 
old, and it was apparently sound, and of good flavour. 

For shipping, this establishment packed its cans in barrels, 
with sawdust between the packages, a form which insured their 
safe arrival in market. During the war these poundrpackages 
were sold at the rate of 40 cents each, and the pirxce paid for the 
crude milk at the factory during summer was about 6 cents per 
quart, but in winter the price ranged from 7 cents to 7* cents 
per quart. 

At this factory, like those under the Borden process, two 
kinds of condensed milk were manufactured—that which has 

I 2 
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been described, and the plain condensed milk, in which no sugar 
is added in the manufacture. 

The factory is not now in operation. Whether this plan can 
be made successful in furnishing a uniform product equal to 
that under the Borden method is a question upon which I have 
not sufficient information to give an opinion. The plan has 
been presented here more for the purpose of showing a different 
method of condensing than that employed by Borden, and as a 
suggestion to inventors in the way of cheapening the machinery 
to be used in this business. 

Cost of Fitting-up a Factory cm the Borden Method. —It is 
charged as a prominent characteristic of Americans that among 
the first questions they ask concerning any particular object 
is its cost Perhaps this may not always be in good taste, but 
among practical men, who are investigating a business with 
the view of investing capital and taking risks, it is always well 
to look expenses fairly in the face. I shall take up this branch 
of the subject now, because it can be discussed very properly 
with the plan of a condensing factory, in which the position of the 
machinery, &c., is illustrated, and because a general survey of a 
plan showing the rooms and their appliances would seem to be 
more in natural order for a clear comprehension of the subject 
than to separate the parts from the whole and describe each by 
itself. Pig. 2, on the next page, is a plan of the different depart¬ 
ments, showing the machinery required for the condensing 
operations. 

The building is 16 X 50 feet, with verandah or shed 4 feet 
wide on two sides. The ground-floor is divided into four depart¬ 
ments. The first, to the right, is the can-washing room, IG X 16 
feet, containing the hot-water, washing-tank, with coil of steam- 
pipe ; the hot-water sink and scalding jacket, and the cold-water 
45ink and platform for cleaning cans. The steam-pipe leads from 
the boiler to ihis room. The next is the receiving, condensing, 
^nd delivery room, 16 x 16 feet; it contains the receiving and 
cooling tank, the heating vat, and the vacuum-pan. Then comes 
the engine-room, 7 x 16 feet, containing duplex engine and 
pump, the condenser and pump, with steam-pipes leading to ihe 
•other rooms. The rooms to the left are the coal-shed and boiler- 
room, 9 ft. 6 in. X 11 feet, where the boiler (60 horse-power) and 
the 'boiler-pump are situated. Communication is easy from one 
department to the other by wide doors, and the whole is arranged 
for convenience in doing the necessary work. 

Now the cost of this establishment is put by Professor Chace, 
of Cornell University, who obtained the estimates for persons 
proposing to build, as follows:— 



Kg. 2.—GroundrPlan of MUh-Oondeming Factory. 
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dollars. 


Erection of the Mlding 16 feet by 50 feet, ready for maclii- 

nery, &c. 2500 

Vacuum-pan and condenser, from 3 feet to 4 feet in diameter 1800 

1 Duplex 14-inob pump and engine . 1500 

Piping and fitting out .. •. ..1500 

1 boiler 60-borse power and fitting up .. .. . 3000 

1 pump for boiler. .. .. .. 100 

Outside water-pipes, not* estimated . 

Water-pipes, &c. .. .. .. *.. .. .. 500 

One coolmg-tank for receiving and storeage . 500 

One beating-tank and pipes for milk .. .. . 300 

Hot-water tank and steam-pipes for washing cans, and two 

rinsing sinks . . 600 

1 Steam-bath'for scalding cans and pipes. 150 


Total 


12,450* 


The daily working expenses of this establishment may be 
estimated as follows;— 


6000 gallons of omde milk, say at 12J cents per gallon 

1 Superintendent, per day. 

2 men at 2 dollars per day . .. .. . 

1 engineer.. 

i ton coal. .. 

Wear and tear .. 

Taxes and insurance . ,, .. . 

Interest on capital. 

Incidental daily expenses, say 


dollars, ccntst. 
626 
6 
4 
2 
3 


50 

3 

6 


Total daily expenses .. .. 649 50t 


To this may be added the value of, say, 200 gallons of crude 
milk, as an offset against waste, occasional bad milk, &c. 

Taking out the 200 gallons of crude milk per day as waste, wc 
have reSnainitig 4800 gallons of milk, which is condensed at a 
total cost (counting the original value of the 5000 gallons), at 
the rate of only a fraction above 13^ cents per gallon, or say 
X cent (one halfpenny) per gallon more than the original cost of 
the milk. This would be at the rate of ^ cent per quart for 
condensing.! 

On 2080 gallons—80 gallons being allowed as daily wa 3 te~ 

---—- JUk. ---- 


* Taking the dollar to be worth 4s., this would be 2490/. sterling, 
t About 130/. sterling. ® 

^ibmitdng the above estimate of cost for condensing milk to Mr. Gail 
Botaen, he states th^ some of the figures are put altogether too low. To con- 
uense 5000 gallons of milk per day, he says, would require a larger capacity of 
^cuum-pans, more coal, and a larger number of workmen than criven in the 
“nie -rteTre of ro experienced an operator as Mr. 
i^rden must be taken as quite reliable, and I give them here in order to correct 
any wrong impressions that might result from a too low estimate. I endeavoured 
to give only an approximate estimate of cost.—A. W. 
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the cost of condensing, with the same expenses as before, would 
be nearly If cent per gallon, or less than half a cent per quart 
This, it must be understood, is for plain milk. When sugar is 
added, the expense of the sugar must be reckoned; but as 
sugared milk is sold by the pound, and as the addition of sugar 
adds something to the weight, the increased weight more than 
pays the cost of the sugar. 

In a well-conducted factory, therefore, and when milk can be 
purchased at 12J cents (about Bei.) per gallon, the cost of con¬ 
densing is from 1 to 2 cents (Jd to Id) per gallon, and fhis 
includes the value of a certain number of gallons of crude 
milk daily set apart to cover waste, which possibly may not 
occur. 

When the milk is put up in pound cans, the 5000 gallons 
of milk condensed, allowing for waste as previously estimated, 
would require 10,000 tin cans, which at 30 dollars per thousand 
—the estimated cost—would amount to 300 dollars, or 6 cents 
(3d.) for every gallon of crude milk condensed. 

The whole expense then, of condensing and canning the 5000 
gallons, would be at the rate of 7 cents per gallon, of crude milk. 
For the 2000 gallons, it would be 8 cents per gallon. That is 
to say, in English money the expense would be per gallon 
in the first case, and 4d in the second. 

The daily expenses, then, may be summed up as follows 

t.. dollars, cents, 

Cost of 6000 gallons of milk ..625 

Daily working expenses of factory as previously estimated 24 60 

10,000 cans (30 dollars per 1000). 300 

949 50 

,To this must be added expense of sealing up and 
labelling the cases, say 1 cent per can . 100 

1049 50 

The daily product of the factory, would be 10,000 pound-cans, 
of sugared condensed or preserved milk, which at 29 cents per 
can, amounts to 2900 dollars, leaving a balance of 1850 dollars 
50 cents above the ea^enses for the day’s operation. But tJie milk 
now must be marketed, and this I shall treat in another place. 

The delivery of 5000 gallons crude milk per day would 
require the product of 1660 cows, allowing each to yield on an 
average three gallons of milk per day. 

If we estimate fora smaller number of cows, as within an easy 
reach of most factories in the dairy, districts, the 2080 gallo^^s 
would represent, say .660 cows. For this, quantity the account 
would stand thus:— ., . 
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dollara. cents. 

Cost of 2080 gallons of milk at 12 J cjents per gallon .. 2G0 

Daily working expense of factory as before estimated .. 24 CO 

*4160 tin cases, 3 cents . 124 SO* 

Pilling, sealing, labelling cans (1 cent). 40 

Total. .. .. 449 30 

Product:—4160 cans of Sugared Condensed Hilk, at 
29 cents per can •. .. .. 1206 40 

Daily balance above expenses . 757 10 


The Vacuum Pan *—In order to show how milk is condepsed 
in vacuo it may be well to give an illustration of some of the 
modern improved machinery employed for this purpose. 

Fig. 3, on p. 122, represents an improved cast-iron Vacuum 
Pan. Different liquids, as is well known, boil at different tem¬ 
peratures, and the same liquid may be made to boil at any 
temperature, from the freezing point up, according as the pressure 
upon its surface is taken off or increased. If by reason of boiling 
in confined space, the pressure upon the surface is increased, so 
that steam cannot readily, pass off; the heat accumulates to a 
greater degree than 212°, till the steam acquires sufficient 
elasticity to overcome this increase of pressure. At the bottom 
of deep mines the increased pressure of the air has the same 
effect, and steam is not generated at so low a temperature as at the 
surface. As the pressure is diminished, either mechanically by 
the use of the air-pump, or by ascending elevations, steam is gene¬ 
rated, and passes off freely, at lower temperatures than 212° F. 
On high mountains it may be difficult to produce sufficient heat 
in open vessels even to boil eggs; Darwin was led to notice this, 
when he ascended with his sailors one of the mountains of 
Patagonia. They took with them a new pot, in which tlxey 
attempted in vain to boil potatoes. But for the pressure of the 
atmosphere, the ocean would boil and evaporate with heat 
equivalent to that of the sun’s rays. Several ingenious experi¬ 
ments have been devised to illustrate these facts. The simplest 
is in making a glass of warm water boil under the receiver of an 
air-pump. The pulse-glass consists of two glass bulbs, con¬ 
nected by a glass tube. The fluid in pnfe is made to boil by 
holding one of the bulbs in the warm hand. This property of 
fluids, of being converted into vapour at different temperatures, is 
made to serve important purposes. Liquids intended to be 
evaporated, ate sometimes partially freed from the pressure of 
the mr, and are thus boiled in a vacuum ” with economy of fuel* 
This process is adopted with great success in sugar refining. 

When ihe temperature of the usual boiling point would 
injuriously affect the liquid to be evaporated, as milk for instance^ 
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it is advantageously boiled with reduced pressure, at a low 
temperature. Syrups are evaporated, as in the refining of sugar, 
in vacuum pans, or vessels in which the atmospheric pressure 
may be partially taken ojff by air-pumps. A low'degree of heat 
only is Aus required, producing economy in fuel, and avoiding 
the risk of over-heating and burning the syrup. With these 
well known principles in mind, dairymen will be able to see 
the advantages obtained by Mr. Borden in using the vacuum pan* 
in expelling the water from milk. It will be observed, too, 
that from the moment the milk enters the pan, it is protected 
from various harmful influences, such as dust, flies, and other 
insects, which are liable to be caught in the liquid, when eva¬ 
poration is carried on in an open vessel, as under the Provost 
method. 

In Europe, and, indeed, in the United States, until quite recently, 
vacuum pans have been formed of copper; but owing to die high 
price of this metal, the temptation is to make them as thin as 
possible; and the collapse of the pan, owing to the external atmo¬ 
spheric pressure, is not an unfrequent occurence. In America 
the substitution of cast iron has, in a great measure, obviated 
this difficulty. I am told that the cast iron pans for condensing 
milk are employed with quite as much success as those made of 
copper, and Fig. 3, on the next page, is an illustration of an iron 
pan^ showing one of the best forms of construction in this material. 
The engraving shows three coils of pipe, but, for condensing 
milk, generally but one—the lower coil in the pan—^is used, 
and coil is arranged to run round the inside surface of the 
pan rather than across the pan, as in the figure, in order to 
facilitate cleaning. I am indebted to the Technologist^ for the 
illustration and description of its parts. The drawing is well 
arranged to give a good idea of the manner in which solutions of 
sugar, and other organic substances, may be evaporated at com¬ 
paratively low temperatures, and I deem it important to a clear 
understanding of what I shall have to say with regard to the 
preparation of condensed milk. 

The pan A (Fig. 3) is of any size, from 4 to 10 feet 6 inches 
in diameter, and is cast in four pieces: A} being.the bottom, 
A^ and A? shells, and A^ the dome-piece. B is the dome con¬ 
nected by the vapour-pipe, C, to the catcher, D, the latter being 
a cylindrical vessel, divided part-way by a partition or apron, 
against which, in case of boiling over, the liquor would be 
dashed, and would gather in the bottom, where the amount can 
be seen at the glass-gauge, and, if,necessary, emptied into the 
pan by means of the faucet and pipe A 

From the top of the catcher, D, the vapours are conducted by 
pipe E to tbe condenser E^, whii^ is placed 33 feet above the 
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water-level in the basin C, to which the condenser is connected 
by the stand-pipe F. The water rises in the latter to about 


Fig. 3 .—Improved Cast-Iron Vacmim-Pan. 



Bttore or less, according to the amount of vacuum, and is 
held therein by the atmospheric pressure on the surface of the 
water in basin G, the condensing water added flowing off from 
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G by overflow g. The condensing water enters the condenser 
at falls over the sieve-plates, e e^ and comes in direct 
contact with the vapours, which have to pass also through the 
openings in the sieve-plates e^ e\ by which arrangement 
the greatest condensation is produced with the least amount of 
water. At E^, the vacuum-pipe, in this case a dry one, is 
connected. 

To prevent the condensing water from being drawn along 
with the vapours to the pump, ihe opening E® is guarded by an 
apron. H is the pipe through which the liquor enters the pan. 
I is the drop-valve, composed of a rubber-disk f, between two 
plates on the end of the lever ^—a simple and most efiective con¬ 
struction, the pressure of the outside air holding the valve per¬ 
fectly tight; f’- is a semi-globular casing, which prevents the 
liquor from spreading too much when it is discharged. On 
the end of the valve-stem is fastened a scraper J, intended to 
break any crust of crystallised sugar that may have formed, as 
any such crust, unless removed, would, of course, obstruct the 
exit of the liquid. 

The regular mountings of the pan consist of a man-hole; a 
thermometer L, the tube of which is enclosed in a pipe Z, and 
reaches to the centre of the boiling liquor; a vacuum gauge M; 
a glass gauge K, by means of which the quantity of liquor in the 
pan is observed; a butter-cup N—butter quieting the liquor if it 
shows a tendency to boil over; an eye-glass O, opposite to which 
is another similar glass, through which a lamp gives light to the 
interior of the pan. Q is a light glass on tiae top pt the pan, 
through which the entire surface of the boiling liqttor may be 
illuminated, and R is the tester, by means of which proofs are 
drawn to see how far the process has advanced. 

Heat is applied in the following manner:—the bottom of the 
pan is double, and steam is admitted thereto by the pipe P, 
the upper shell, which forms the heating surface, being generally 
of copper. The steam also passes through one, two, three, or 
even four^coils, according to the size of the pan, and the, amount 
of water to be evaporated in a specified time. P is the steam 
branch. The pipe S* leads to the bottom, to the lowest, coil, 
S® to the middle coil, and S® to the upper one. ^ As fast as the 
steam is condensed the water is led by the pipes U U from 
the bottom, and coils to a steam trap. 

It might, at first, be supposed that cast iron, would fail to 
resist the .corroding action of solutions, but the results of practice 
show that the scale, which in every case covers metal, pro¬ 
tects the pans completely. And as the liquor is in all cases 
charged to some extent with lime, the pan speedily becomes 
covered with a fine scale or fur, which effectually prevents all 
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injurious action. This is especially the case if the pan be 
worked continuously, but, if long stoppages are made, copper 
possesses decided advantages over cast iron. Under ordinary 
circumstances, however, the cast-iron vacuum-pans answer every 
purpose, and they can be constructed in such a perfect manner 
that one similar to^that described will retain a vacuum of 
29 inches for a space of twelve hours without losing more than 
one inch. 

The Improved Vhcuum-Pump, —I have said that when milk, 
solutions of sugar, and most organic substances, are to be eva¬ 
porated, it is found necessary to expose them to as low a tem¬ 
perature as possible, so as to avoid decomposition, and for this 
purpose the boiling in vacuo, in a so-called vacuum-pan, is of 
especial advantage. The vacuum is produced by a pump, which 
first removes the air from the pan, and afterwards the vapour 
arising from the boiling liquid. Figs. 4 and 5, on the next page, 
represent a vacuum-pump, which, for correctness of the prin¬ 
ciples involved, and for the manner in which they have been 
carried out, is worthy of special attention. ‘‘ It has,” says the 
Technoloffist, from which I have taken my description, ‘‘already 
been suqected to the most severe tests in many sugar-houses.” 
Hitherto a great deal of annoyance has been experienced, owing 
to the bad proportions and worse construction of many machines 
applied to this purpose, as a falling oiF in the vacuum affects the 
result very materially, and any stoppage of the machine owing to 
a, break down, &c., arrests the whole operation, and entails a 
serious loss. This machine is, strictly speaking, an independent 
vacuum-pump, and as it is confined to the duty of forming 
a vacuum, it may be worked at that speed which will afford 
the very best result without interfering in any way with any 
other operation. 

In the accompanying engravings, Fig. 4 is a side elevation, 
the pump-cylinder being partly in section, to show the valve- 
plate and valves, and Fig. 5 is a plan, similar letters indicating 
the same parts in both figures. A is the steam-cylinder; B 
the valve-chest, arranged as is ^usual in a steam-engine, C the 
steam pipe; D the exhaust-pipe. The engine is a so-called 
back-acting one, the crank-shaft being placed between the 
cylinder and the cross-head. This involves a necessity for two 
piston-rods, E E \ the former passing over the shaft and the latter 
underneath it, F is the cross-head; F ^ the slides; G the con¬ 
necting-rod; H the crank and crank-shaft; the pillow 
blocks; I the fly-wheel. J is the pump piston-rod, which is 
extended beyond the piston, and passes out on the other end of 
the pump-cylinder through a stuffing-box, the piston being 
consequently carried at two points, so as to reduce as much as 
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possible the unecjual wearing of the cylinder. K is the pump- 
cylinder, one-half of which is shown in section to exhibit the 


Figs. 4 and S .—Flan and Section of the Improved Vacuunn-Pump 

Fig. 4. 



arrangement of the valves. The end of the cylinder forms the flat 
valve-plates, in which axe imbedded the induction-valve M, and 
the eduction-valve N, the former connecting with the induction- 
passage O, and suction-pipe Q; the latter with the eduction-pas¬ 
sage P, and' exhaust-pipe R. L is the pump-piston, which 
moves up to the valve-plate, as closely as the case will admit, 
to expel as much air as possible. A small quantity of water 
is also admitted for this purpose at T in the suction-jiipe. 

In what is known as a dry vacuum-pump, to which class of 
machines this belongs, it is of the greatest importence to leave 
the least possible amount of dead space in the cylinder between 
the piston and the valve% when the piston is at the end of its 
atroke; because, on expelling the vapour, the amount that fills 
this space remains, and reduces the capacity of the pump, in the 
proportion that this space bears to the capacity of a single stroke 
of the piinip, multiplied by the ratio of the density of vapour 
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at the time of expulsion, to its density when introduced into the 
cylinder; and for the same reason it is of equal importance that 
the stroke of the pump be made as long as convenience will allow 
in order to lessen the effect of the contents of this dead space. 
The piston moves up to the valve-plate, to within onc-sixteenth 
of an inch, which space is always filled by a small quantity of 
water, admitted at the water-cock T. The valves lie down flat 
with the plate, so that very litfle loss is occasioned by them, 
while the stroke of the pump is made long for the reason above 
specified. 

The pump-valves are of peculiar construction, having been 
devised by Mr. A, S. Cameron, of New York City, It is well 
known that valves made from metal alone cannot be kept tight 
for any length of time, as the pounding of metal on metal soon 
renders their surfaces uneven; while, on the other hand, valves 
made wholly of rubber are destroyed by being forced into the 
openings of the valv^seats, making it necessary to renew them 
frequently. In this valve both of these difficulties are overcome, 
by combining both metal and rubber in its construction. The 
body of the valve consists of a casting of brass, or any other 
suitable metal, provided with an annular groove or dove-tailed 
recess, corresponding with the shape of the valve-seat that the 
valve is intended to cover. This recess in, fixe valve is filled 
with indiarubber in a raw or plastic condition, which is then 
vulcanised while in its place at a temperature of 350® Fahr., 
allowing it to project a sixteenth of an inch beyond the metallic 
surface. 

From this it will he seen that,- when in operation, the pro¬ 
jecting rubber comes in contact with the smooth surface of the 
valve-seat, making a perfect joint, while the body of the rubber, 
being confined in the groove, is incompressible, and, in fact, 
indestructible by ordinary agents. And then a valve is ob¬ 
tained combining in itself all the good qualities of metal and 
rubber to give strength and tightness, while the objectionable 
features of a valve made wholly from either are overcome. 

The lining of the vacuum-cylinder, its piston, piston-rod, valves, 
and valve-seats, .are all made of composition, to prevent any 
injurious effects from the acids with which they may come in 
contact. The whole machine in fact has been carofully studied, 
and is well adapted to the duty for which it is intended. 

Having now described the latest improvements in machinery 
for evaporating in vaeuOf it only remains to give an illustration 
(Fig. 6), showing Messrs. Guild and Garrison’s pan and pumps 
now in use at some of the factories, and with it I shall close this 
branch of my subject 



Fig. 6 .—View of Messrs. Guild and 6arnson*s Vaemm-Pan and Pumps, showing the position of the Machinery. 
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PbOOESS of OONDENSim 

In some of the recently erected factories an improvement has 
l)een made in heating tanks, in cooling vats, and in the manner of 
arranging these appliances, whereby the milk can be manipulated 
with more ease, or be turned to other purposes besides condensing. 
The plans of factories previously given are arranged for the con¬ 
densing process alone. The new factories are more elaborate in 
their arrangements, and combine all the conveniences of the 
cheese and butter factories, as well as those for condensing milk. 
I shall presently describe one of these establishments, the best of 
its kind in America, and designed to be a model in all its internal 
machinery and appliances. Meanwhile, the general features of 
the condensing process may be briefly stated. The milk is 
delivered at the factory in small cans, holding about 40 quarts 
each, ^ They are filled quite full, and have a tight-fitting cover. 
It is understood, of course, that the treatment of the milk at 
the farm has been in accordance with the rules previously given. 
Then, as tihe caps are placed upon the factory platform, the covers 
are removed, and each is subjected to a rigid scrutiny by the fac¬ 
tory manager, with a view to discover any imperfection. Imper¬ 
fect m*ilk can often be detected immediately after removing the 
can-cover, from its odour; but if it is'left for a few moments thus 
exposed to the atmosphere the odour escapes, so that the milk, 
though imperfect, may pass undetected. The examination of the 
milk as it comes to the factory, and the facility of the manager in 
determining its condition, will have much to do in securing a 
uniform good product; and it is important that this matter should 
be well understood. The examination should he rigid, and the 
manager should have sufficient decision of character to reject 
every sample of milk which is not found to bo in good order. 
After the milk is received it passes through a strainer to the 
receiving-vat; from this it is conducted off, going through another 
strainer into the heating-cans, each holding about 20 gallons; 
these cans are.set in hot water, and the milk is held in them till it 
reaches a temperature of 150® to 175® Fahr.; it then goes through 
another strainer into a large vat, at the bottom of which is a coil of 
copper pipe, through which steam is conducted, and here the 
mOk is heated up to the boiling point. Then the best quality of 
white granulated sugar i& added, in the proportion of one and a 
quarter pound of sugar to the gallon of milk, when it is drawn 
into the vacuum-pan, having a capacity of condensing three 
thousand quarts or more at a time. The milk remains in the 
v^um-pan subjected to steam for about three hours, during 
which time about seventy-five per cent, of its bulk in water is 
removed, when it is drawn off into cans, holding 40 quarts 
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«ach. The cans are only partially filled, and are then set in a 
large vat containing cold water, the water being of a height equal 
to that of the milk in the cans. Here it is stirred until the tem¬ 
perature of the condensed fluid is reduced to a little below 70°; 
it is then turned into large drawing-cans with faucets, in order tc) 
iacilitate the filling of the small cans. The drawing-cans stand 
in a room which is set apart for the purpose, and around the 
outside of which runs a table or workbench. Here the milk is 
<lrawn from the faucets into the small tin cans holding a pound 
each, when they go to the table and are immediately soldered 
to exclude the air. The cans next have the proper labels pasted 
cipon them and are then ready for market. The work of filling 
the cans, soldering the tops, and labelling, is usually performed 
by females. A number of small soldering-furnaces are placed 
along the tables, where the girls, each with a set of soldering- 
irons, seal the cans as fast as they are brought forward by the 
fillers. 

This is the plan of operations at the Elgin factory, which is 
osomewhat noted for its fine product. 

In one of the upper apartments of the Elgin factory is the tin- 
room. Here a number of females are employed making the 
small tin cans. There are machines for cutting out the circular 
parts of the can at a blow, and the putting together and soldering 
are very expeditiously effected and at the least expense, since all 
the material is purchased at wholesale prices, and the employ¬ 
ment of females is less expensive than that of males, while at 
the same time the work is quite as neatly and substantially made 
as at the regular shops where males are employed. 


Mb* Gail Borden’b rAOTOEr at Brewster, New York. 

« 

In December I visited Mr* Borden at White Plains, and 
inspected all the departments of his factory at Brewster. He has 
met with great success in the sale of his condensed milk, and 
deservedly so, because he puts upon the market only a perfect 
article. The factory at Brewster is an immense establishment, 
and every part of the business is conducted with the regularity 
of clockwork. The building is situated on a small stream, where 
there is a seven-foot fall, and the water is thus utilised for running 
the pumps, which makes a considerable saving in fuel during 
the year. The factory has two vacuum-pans, but only one 
was in operation at the time of my visit. It is a six-foot pan, 
with two coils of pipe, and 2000 quarts of milk per hour is the 
usual rate of condensing* Mr* Borden now believes in doing 
the work rapidly, and says the sooner you can get the mflk from 
VOL. VIII.— s. s. K 
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the cow into a condensed form the better. He therefore uses^ 
two boilers of 55-horsepower each for supplying steam to the 
pan. The average pressure of steam in the pipes at the pan is 
55 to 60 lbs. to the square inch. The evaporation goes on best 
in clear dry weather. In damp, foggy weather it takes a little 
longer to get the milk out. About 10,000 quarts are now being 
condensed per day. The milk, as it is received, goes into two 
square-like boxes or vats, the receiving-room being four or five 
feet higher than the bath and heating-room. The bath-tubs 
are circular, and have a coil of steam-pipe at the bottom. The 
bath-tubs are filled within six or eight inches of the top with 
water. The heating-wells are of copper, egg-shaped, and stand 
opposite the bath-tubs, a raised platform running between the 
two. The milk is drawn through a hose from the receiving 
tanks into copper cans setting in the bath-tubs, each one holding 
about 40 quarts. Here the milk is heated to from 150'^ to 175®. 
It then goes to the heating-wells, which have a jacketed bottom 
for steam, and in them is heated up to the boiling point. It is then 
immediately drawn to the vacuum-pan, A stream of milk is 
kept flowing into the pan about as fast as the evaporation goes 
on, or at the rate of about 2000 quarts per hour. 


Tig, T.-^MeaiinffSoom at Borden’s Factory at Bremier* 



Delivery. 

A| A. Beservoira, 

B. Hot-water Batbs. 

CL Ealsed Platform. 

D, D, D. Heating Wdie. 

lie sugared milk is to be made, tie amount of sugar is 
calculated for the given quantity of milk, and then turned into 
a moveable tank or well, and here the hot milk is poured upon 
it until it is thoroughly dissolved. The hot sugared milk is 
drawn up last in the pan, and mingled with the milk which 


E. Sugar-dissolving Wdl, 

F. Vacuum-Pump. 

G. Boiler, Bfi-borse power. 

H. Platform. 
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has been partially condensed. The sugared milk must be de¬ 
prived of more water than the plain milk, since the addition 

Fig. 8.— Heating-^Well, with JacJceted 
Bottom for Steam^ used at Borden^s 
Factory. 



of sugar partially liquifies the mass—a curious fact. Three 
pints of milk make a pound of sugared milk. The three pints 
of raw milk will weigh on an average 3 lbs, 3f ozs. Now, 
by abstracting 75 per cent, of water (38 y%%%- ozs.), we have 
remaining 12 ozs. and of an ounce ; add to ibis the proportion 
of sugar now used, 6| ozs., or about 3-x% ozs. more than a pound, 
and it will be seen this 3-i% ozs. of water have to be removed 
in addition to the 75 per cent, of water in the first instance, 
Mr. Borden told me that the matter of getting the right propor¬ 
tion of sugar was the result of long study and numerous experi¬ 
ments, and no other proportions gave such good results in the. 
product. 

The plain condensed milk is reduced from 4 to 1, It is 
treated in the pan precisely like the other, except near the close 
of the operation, when the vacuum in the pan is broken, and the 
mass superheated, or raised to a temperature of 190®. to 200®. 
The superheating process was discovered in 1862, and this is 
one reason which gives the Borden brands their superiority in 
the market. The superheatiUg not only helps the keeping quali¬ 
ties, but prevents gmnulatiom 

Daring the superheating process, the water which passes off 
has an intensely disagreeable odour. Th^ heat in the vacuum- 
pan throughout the whole of the Borden process, apart from 

K 2 
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superheating, is kept at a temperature of from 135° to 145° 
Fahr. 

At the Borden factory they have a filling machine by which 
two women will fill 10,000 pound^-cans per day (of 10 hours). In 
the old way the women would fill but 3000 cans in 10 hours. 
Two women will put the labels on 10,000 cans in a day, and one 
woman will seal or solder up 1200 cans per day. The machinery 
for making cans here is very complete: fourteen boys at tops and 
bottoms and soldering in machines, with one man cutting bodies, 
will malce 11,000 cans per day; the expense being about 2|: cents 
per can for labour and material, all told. 

This factory sends to New York daily about 50 forty-quart 
cans of plain condensed milk, which is sold at from 40 to 50 
cents* per quart. 

The question may occur,—^Why is the milk heated in the bath 
and then in the wells ? and why not heat all in one place ? Mr. 
Borden says milk cannot be heated to the boiling point in one 
vessel except at great loss from adhesion to the metal, besides 
causing great trouble in cleaning. The heating in two places 
avoids this. 

At this factory they have a ‘‘can washing-machine,” which 
does the work in a moment by machinery. Mr. Borden, in 
describing his process to me, said (and I give his exact lan¬ 
guage) as follows;— 

“ The milk is brought up to about 150° to 175° in the bath, then 
poured into the heating-well, where it is brought to a boiling 
heat, and from thence drawn into the pan by atmospheric pres¬ 
sure produced by the air-pumps. The sugar is dissolved with a 
portion of the boiling milk taken from the heating-welL 

“ The making of a good article of milk depends not so much 
upon the formula in the best specification as upon the condition of 
the milk when hronght to the factory^ and the care and attention 
given to every part of the process, from the washing of the 
vessels and the thorough cleanliness which should be observed 
in every department. The success of the milk manufactured at 
our three factories, known as the “ Gail Borden Eagle Brand, 
is due to the attention which we give to the personal inspection 
of every department of the dairies on the farms, which is assigned 
to one person at each factory; the constant examination of every 
man’s milk by samples taken and subjected to tests as to cream, 
sweetness, and the time it will keep after being brought from the 
dairies; ,in short, ihere is nothing manufactured requiring so 
much care^ and everlasting vigilance and attention as milk. 
From the time it is drawn from the cow until hermetically sealed 
in the can, it requires that everything should be done with the 
utmost integrity. 
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am assured from what I see in your writings on the 
subject of milk as applied to the making of butter and cheese 
that you fully concur in all I have said in relation to the 
subject. We both realize that it is for the want of a full under¬ 
standing of the delicate character of milk that so many have 
failed in producing a good article either of cheese or condensed 
milk,” 

Cleaning the Vacmm~Pan. —After condensing the milk and 
drawing from the vacuum-pan, the pan "must be thoroughly 
cleaned. For this purpose there is a man-hole, by which a person 
can enter the pan and do the work with brushes, sand-paper, and 
water. I am told that for a long time Mr. Borden experienced 
considerable difficulty in having the pans properly cleaned, as 
the milk during the process of condensing would adhere to the 
metal and bake or harden into a crust. After a while it was dis¬ 
covered that by oiling the metal on the inner surface of the 
pan this difficulty could be obviated. 

The discovery was made through merely accidental circum¬ 
stances, and from observing an old housewife “ grease the pot,” 
preparatory to making “ minute pudding.” On applying the 
principle to the vacuum-pan it was found to prevent the milk 
adhering to the metal, and a patent was at once secured upon it. 
Introducing*a little water in the pan just before drawing in the 
milk effects the same object. This is one of the secrets of the 
condensing business. 

Gauging the Milk. —Difficulty is sometimes experienced in- 
determining when the milk is reduced to the proper consistency. 
In regulating this, samples of condensed milk are drawn from 
the pan, and the amount of water removed is judged from ita 
specific gravity and appearance on cooling. 

Errors not unfrequently occur in carrying the condensing pro¬ 
cess too far, especially with persons who have not a correct eye,, 
or who may become a little careless at times. I am told that a 
gauge placed in the pan is an important aid in this matter. The 
quantity of milk to go into the pan being noted, the gauge indi-*- 
cates the amount and rapidity of the evaporation, and thus renders 
important assistance in regulating this essential point in the 
process; for it must be observed that, if the reduction is carried 
beyond 75 per cent, there is not only a loss in weight, but the 
consistency not being uniform, will have its influence on sales; 
and the quality is also liable to be deteriorated. 

The plain condensed milk has the saine amount of water 
removed, and is treated in the same way as that which has 
been described, except that no sugar is used in its manufacture. 
It is not put up in sealed cans, but will keep sound for sever&J 
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days, and is intended for present use. It is sent to market in 
cans holding 40 quarts each. 

Recently, a *'non-con- 
Fig. li^.—NoyirCovdmting Carrying-^Cm. ducting can ” has been in¬ 
vented for shipping this 
kind of milk* It is of 
tin, and nearly of the same 
form as the carrying-cans, 
but double, with a space 
of 2 inches between the 
outer and inner surface, 
which is closely packed 
with ground felt. Fig, 10 
shows the general form of 
this can. In these cans 
the milk goes to market 
in sound condition. 


The Oombihed Faotoey. 

I have alluded to the modern plan of combining with the 
manufacture of condensed milk that of cheese and'butter; in 
other words, the fitting up of a factory in which either the one 
or the other or the whole of these products can be made from 
the daily delivery of the milk. Experience has shown that the 
combined factory is the safest, and in most instances should be 
adopted. There are certain seasons of the year when it is 
more difficult to make good condensed milk than at others. 
There are times, too, when the milk received does not prove to 
be in that prime condition necessary for condensing, but which 
might suflBce for the manufacture of cheese! Again, the breakage 
of machinery might render it impossible to condense the milk, 
for a day, and perhaps for longer periods; changes in the market 
may also render it advisable to put a smaller quantity of milk 
through the condensing process for a day, a week, or a month, 
than at other times. 

These, and a variety of olher circumstances occurring, or 
liable to occur, require at the factory ample means for njanu- 
facturing the milk into some other form than that of con¬ 
densed milk. For it must be observed, that after a number 
of persons have been engaged to deliver milk at the factory, it 
must be received, if in good order; and, unless provision be 
made for its manufacture in some form, heavy losses will ensue. 
When arrangements are perfected for turning the milk into 
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batter or cheese or condensed milk at pleasure, advantage may 
be taken of any circumstance, and the milk can be properly 
disposed of not only without loss, but to the best advantage. 
There are other reasons for the construction of factories upon 
this plan, which I shall name hereafter xmder their appropriate 
headings. 

The factory plans presented in Figs. 11 to 13, are those of the 
Middletow Factory, on the Erie Railway, about 60 miles 
from New York city. This establishment was erected, during 
the year 1870, at a cost of more than 50,000 dollars, and is 
probably the most convenient and best furnished in its internal 
fittings of any combined condensing factory in America. 


Fig, 11 .—Flan of Basement of*Middletovm MllJc-Oondensing Factory^ 



ROAD 


A, A. WAtor-Vuts. for cooUug Milk, 
n. Chopsn-Vat. 

C. Buttff-Worker. 

D. Cbm us. 

E. Water<»Vat. 

F. Table. 


0,G. Hot-Water Vats. 

H. Cold-Water Vat. 

I. Stairs. 

J. Pamp. 

IT- 

L. Lift. 


The ground floor, or basement,' is partly below the surface , 
the ground. The height of the rooms is about 9 or 10 feet be^reeMl j 
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doors; and the lower floor being about 6 feet below the level of 
the ground, built in with heavy walls and thoroughly under¬ 
drained, gives a low even temperature all the year round. The 
floor is covered with stone flagging nicely laid in cement, so as 
to make a perfectly tight bottom where no accumulation of water 
or filth can find an entrance. It may be observed here that all 
condensing factories .should have basements similarly constructed 
since, by securing a low and uniform temperature, the milk can* 
be kept in better order, and a better product can be secured. 

The main building is 40 x 68 feet, three stories; with wings^ 

Kg. 12.—PZaw of Second Floor of Middlkom MilMondensing 

Factory. 
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room to the left, 22 x 22 feet; vat-room, 40 x 68 feet, contain¬ 
ing the cooling-vats, cheese-vat, elevator, presses, &c., with 
steam-pipes and hose leading to various parts of the building. 
The room to the right is the pump- and wash-room, 22 x 22 
feet, with scalding and cold-water vats, vacuum-pump, &c., 
and containing the lower portion of the vacuum-pan projecting 
through the ceiling from above. Out of this, and along the side 
of the main building is the boiler and engine room. The boiler 
is 50-horse power. 

On the. second floor of the main building (Fig. 12, p. 136) is. 
the delivery-room, 40 x 68 feet. Here are the heating-tanks, of 
galvanised iron or of tin, with jacketed bottom of copper, in 
which steam is admitted to heat the milk. They are each 4 feet 
in diameter and 6 feet long, rising about 28 inches above the 
floor, and extending through the floor into the room below* 
Between each two tanks is a ventilator, communicating with 
the room below and running to the roof. Openings are provided 
in each room, so as to give thorough ventilation. A track 
for the milk-car runs from the delivery-window alongside of 
the tanks and extends to the elevator, so that as fast as the 
milk is delivered the cans are placed in the car, and thus con¬ 
veyed to the tanks and dumped; or the milk may be placed on 
the lift and lowered to the room below. This room is double* 
floored, and the floors are laid in cement, so as not to allow 
lekkaga On the left is the ofiBce, 22 x 22 feet, furnished with 
desks, &c. On the right is the vacuum-room, 22 x 22 feet, 
with the vacuum-pan in the centre, the lower part of which 
extends through the floor and into the room below, where the 
condensed milk is drawn from the pan. The communication 
between the two rooms is by stairs. Here also are the condenser 
and the pumping machinery. At the back of the vacuum-room 
the canning department, where the milk may be drawn from the 
filling-cans into pound packages, and then sealed and labelled. 

The third or upper floor (Fig. 13, p. 138), is the cheese-curing 
department, provided with racks and tables for the reception of 
the cheese. 

Near the ceiling of the basement are iron shafts connected to 
the engine by gearing, by means of which the churns are driven, 
the lift is raised or lowered at will, and power is transmitted for 
all other work requiring it Cold spring water flows in and out 
of the cooling-vats and. other water-tanks, while steam is con¬ 
veyed by pipes from the boiler to the heating-tanks and to other 
parts of the building as desired. The whole structure above the 
basement walls is of brick, and the boiler-chimney, 126 feet 
high, is very substantially built Of course, a factory, embracing 
the same ground-plan could be erected much cheaper, as this 
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building and its fixtures have been constructed in the most 
expensive manner* 

Pig. 13.—PZaw of Third Stmj of Middletovm Milh-Oondensing Factory. 



OOKDENSISTG SeIMMED MtLK. 

Plain condensed milk is varied in manufacture as follows 

I. By using whole milk, or milk containing all its own 
cream. 

II. By mixing skimmed with whole milk. When this Is 
done, the skimmed milk is first drawn into the vacuum-pan, 
and after its volume has been reduced considerably, the whole 
milk is added, and the mixture then reduced to the required 
consistency. 

III. By condensing the skimmed milk alone. 

At the Middletown factory skimmed milk is extensively used 
for condensing. After the milk has been taken from the delivery 
window and dumped into the heating-tanks, steam is admitted 
to the jacketed bottom, and the milk heated to 130°. A small 
quantity of alum and saltpetre is sometimes added to the milk, 
for the purpose of clarifying it more readily. During the 
* heating process the impurities in the milk rise to the surface, 
and are skimmed ofi^ and when this has been effected (the time 
of heating ranging from one and a half to two hours) the milk is 
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ready to be drawn either into the vacuum-pan or cooling-pails. 
These pails are 8 inches in diameter by 22 inches long, with 
iron bails, and are set in the vats containing cold flowing spring 
water. The vats are placed in the basement as before de¬ 
scribed. 

The pails ai^ filled by attaching a rubber hose to the bottom 
of the heating-tank, where there is a faucet with a tube going 
through the jacket to the milk. The operator then carries the 
hose from one pail to the other, and they are thus filled rapidly. 

Fig. 14 represents a cross section of the basement and second 
floor of the factory, with heating-tanks and cooling-vats, showing 
the manner in which the milk is drawn into the pails. 

Fig. 14 .—Cross Section of the Basement and Second Floor of the Middle^ 
town Milh’-Oondensing Factory^ showing the manner of draining the milk 
from the heating-tanks into the cold-water vats. 



The cooling-vats, four in number, are each, 21 feet long by 
4 feet wide, made of 8-inch pine plank, and separated into 
three divisions. Here the milk sets from eight to twelve hours^ 
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according to the character of product which it is desired to obtain* 
After the cream is taken off, the milk may be drawn at once 
into the vacuum-pan, simply by running a rubber hose from the 
milk to the pan, as the suction produced by the vacuum in 
the pan is sufficient to draw the milk through the ]pipes.^ During 
the process of condensing, the temperature in the pan is kept at 
about 135°, a vacuum of from 22 to 25 inches being maintained* 

The milk having been reduced to its proper consistency, is 
drawn from the vacuum-pan into the cooling-pails, which are 
immediately plunged into the vats containing cold spring water. 
The pails are about half filled, the average temperature of the 
water being 52° Fahr. When thoroughly stirred and cooled it 
is ready to go into the non-conducting shipping cans to be trans¬ 
ported to market. The plain condensed skimmed milk brings 
25 cents (one shilling) per quart. 

Under this process, in the month of July, when the daily 
delivery of milk was between 6000 and 6000 quarts, 8 quarts of 
milk yielded 1 quart of cream, and the whole quantity of cream 
made 400 lbs. of butter per day. 

When whole milk and skim milk are used together for con¬ 
densing—the evening’s milk having been strained and placed in 
the small tin cooling-pails—they are taken to the water pools or 
tanks, and are surrounded with flowing spring water on the 
same plan as at the butter factories. 

Here the milk sets until morning, when the pails are taken out, 
and the cream is dipped off. The skimmed milk is then imme¬ 
diately drawn into the vacuum-pan. In a vacuum of about 24 
inches the milk will begin to boil when the mercury indicates 
100° Fahr. The heat soon rises to 185° or 140®, and is allowed 
to go no higher. The morning’s milk; as fast as it is delivered, 
goes to the pools the same as the night’s milk, and after the 
milk in the vacuum-pan has been somewhat reduced in volume, 
the morning’s mess is taken from the pools, and is drawn into the 
pan, and the mixture then reduced. 

By this process it is stated that a tolerably fair product of 
plain condensed milk can be made ; while for sugared milk some 
operators think a more uniform product, or the ** smoothest milk 
is made from milk that has had about half its cream removed 
before going to the pan. 

One of the leading difficulties in the condensing process is 
to carry the milk along, and draw it from the pan before it is 
in a condition to granulate on cooling. It should be smooth,” 
and not gritty under the tongue, the latter state arising from 
the sugar of milk assuming a granulated form. When milk is 
treated in this way no saltpetre is added, or indeed any other 
chemical. The use of such substances to clarify the milk is 
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believed to be of doubtful expediency; since it is always better 
to have the milk so clean, and in such good order, that these 
clarifying aids may be dispensed with. 

Under this latter plan butter factories have been successfully 
turned into condensing factories at small cost, since a copper 
vacuum-pan, 4 feet in diameter, with all the fixtures complete, 
may be had for 1500 dollars, and a single vacuum-pump of 
suitable size for the pan 800 dollars, or a duplex-pump 1000 
dollars, making for the pan and pump either 2300 dollars or 
2500 dollars (5007.)^ 

From the foregoing statistics it appears that 15 quarts of 
milk are required for 1 lb. of butter, while a pound of butter 
is made on an average from less than 2 quarts of cream. In 1871, 
the butter was marketed at 40 cents per lb., and the butter¬ 
milk at 1 cent per quart. There were 750 quarts of cream 
taken from the 6000 quarts of milk, which would leave 5250 
quarts skimmed, and this deprived of 75 per cent, of water, 
makes 1312 quarts of plain condensed milk. 

Without taking any account of the butter-milk, the daily 
receipts may be very nearly estimated as follows:— 


Dolls. 

400 lbs. butter at 40 cents per pound. IBO-QO 

1312 qrts. condensed skimmed milk at 25 cents per quart .. 328*00 


Total . 488*00 

Deduct cost of 80 galls, crude milk allowed for waste, at) 

12^ cents per gallon.. .. ..J 


(95?. 12s.) 478-00 

The daily expenses on the basis of former estimate? would 
be as follows;— 

Dolls. 

6000 qrts. of milk, or 1600 galls., at 12i cents per gallon .. 187*60 

Daily working expenses of the factory. 24*50 


(42Z. 8s.) 212*00 

Leaving a daily balance of 266*00 dolls. (53Z. 45.) above expenses. 

Perhaps it may be said that my estimate of factory buildings 
in the first instance (2500 dollars) is too low. This is a matter 
which cannot well be regulated here, but the other expenses it 
is believed are pretty near the mark, and will give suflScient 
-data for determining the profits to be derived from the business. 

Providing one half of the skimmed milk be made into skimmed 
cheese, we should have as before: . 
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Dolls. 

400 lbs. of butter at 40 cents per pound . 160*00 

656 qrts. of condensed milk at 25 cents per quart .. .. 164*00 

2625 qrts. of milk, or, say 5250 lbs., making 526 lbs, of skim 
cbeese, at 10 cents per pound. 52*50 


' 376*50 

Less 80 galls, for waste. 10*00 

366*60 

Tbe daily expenses as before, 6000 qrts. milk •. 

at cents per quart .187*50 

Working expenses of factory. 24*50 

-212*00 


154*50 

Leaving a daily balance above expenses, when butter, cheese, 
and plain condensed milk are made, of 154 dollars, 50 cents 
(nearly 31Z.)* 

It will be seen that the profits from the business must vary con¬ 
siderably according to the character of the manufactured product; 
and under the combined factory plan here described, great latitude 
is given to vary the manufacture of the milk into such products 
as may seem most advisable from time to time. 

It may also be observed that when milk is set for cream 
during eight to twelve hours only, and is then skimmed, the 
skimmed milk retains a considerable quantity of butter, and 
makes a rich tasting and highly palatable article of condensed 
milk; since by varying the quantity of water for the purpose of 
returning it to its original cbnsistency, or by using less water, it 
can be made to assume the appearance of cream, while it contains 
more albuminous constituents, bulk for bulk, lhan the milk in 
which all the cream is retained. For invalids or those in deli¬ 
cate health the skimmed milk is on some accounts preferable, 
and is so recommended by Physicians. 

Mahketing, 

The question of markets and marketing is perhaps the most 
serious of any concerning this business. I have given the prices 
at which the^ different kinds of condensed milk are sold. But 
can these prices be maintained? and is there a demand and a 
market for any considerable increase in these products? These 
are gmve questioiis, and of serious importance to those who are 
proposli^ to embark upon condensed milk manufacture. 

So far prices have been maintained, and the Borden factories 
have, met with abundant success. 1 do not hear of any complaint 
among consumers that prices are exorbitant, but, on the contrary, 
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many afiBrm that condensed milk is cheaper than the milkman’s 
crude milk, inasmuch as the latter is largely adulterated with 
water, and is liable to sour on your hands; besides, from its fre¬ 
quent imperfections losses are entailed upon the consumer which 
amount to more during the course of a year, than the difference 
in price between crude and condensed milk. City consumers 
who have been accustomed to the use of condensed milk, generally 
prefer.it to the crude milk as more uniform in quality, more 
convenient for use, more reliable in flavour, and more healthful 
as an article of food. But the class using condensed milk in 
America, as compared with that using crude milk, is very small. 
Indeed there are thousands of people who have never tasted or 
even seen or heard of condensed milk. 

Doubtless, if the public generally could be made acquainted 
with the cleanliness required, and the freedom from impurities 
or adulterations in condensed milk, it would soon take the place 
of crude milk in all our leading towns and cities. Immense 
sums are now expended in carrying the crude milk to market, 
75 per cent of which would be at once saved, if condensed milk 
could be made to take the place of crude milk. 

Blit should the water with which the milkman dilutes his milk 
be also taken into account, the saving on transportation would be 
much greater. 

Up to the present time the condensing business has been in a 
few hands, and, as little has been known generally concerning 
the manufacture or its profits, prices have been controlled and 
maintained. Is it not to be feared that any large and sudden 
increase in condensing milk (especially before people have 
become somewhat educated as to its use and character) would 
have a tendency to glut the market, and thus prove disastrous to 
manufacturers? With an increased manufacture there is little 
probability that present prices can be maintained; and here the 
question occurs, whether a considerable reduction in rates could 
not be made and yet a fair profit realized in the business. 

The price of crude milk in all our large cities will average 
nearly, if not quite, 8 cents per quart. Say that 1 cent (Jrf.) per 
quart be allowed the factory for manufacturing the plain condensed * 
milk, and 4 cents (2i.) per quart as the cost of crude milk at the 
factory, then there are 3 cents (Ifrf.) per quart which remain to be 
expended in transportation and delivering it to city consumers. 
Upon this basis 4 quarts of crude milk, reduced to one quart 
condensed milk, womd be worth 20 cents (lOd) at the factory. 

This would give a living profit to manufacturers, and pro¬ 
ducers. And now the question occurs, how much is it worth to 
transport and market the quart of condensed milk. ' Call it. 4 
cents (2d.), and we have the quart of condensed milk in the hands 
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of consumers at 24 cents which is equivalent to crude milk 

6 cents (3c?.) per quart. But as the condensed milk is cleaner, 
purer, and will remain sweet and sound longer than the crude 
milk, the consumer realizes the boon long sought for in obtaining 
a cheap, nutritious, and healthful food. 

In the higher and more philanthropic aspect of life, the 
oheapening of food for the masses, and especially for the agri- 
oultural labourer and the poor, is a consideration not to be over¬ 
looked. 

Looking at this question of markets in all its relations, I 
should say that the safest plan to be adopted would be to establish 
4 :ombined factories, where the main business at first would be 
the manufacture of cheese or butter, or both, entering upon 
condensed milk gradually, and making no more than could be 
marketed in the nearest cities and surrounding towns. I have 
no doubt that in every country village where crude milk is 
peddled, plain condensed milk could be readily introduced; and 
if a uniformly good article were furnished at reasonable rates, 

I am of the opinion that it would supplant in a great measure 
the crude milk. 

I cannot tell how long it may take to introduce this form of 
milk into general consumption; that must depend in a great 
degree upon the activity and energy with which it is placed 
before the public. People are wedded to old usages, and do not 
readily change unless urged or convinced of the advantages 
resulting from such change. But I am persuaded that the 
manufacture of condensed milk, like other practical methods for 
improving the comforts and healthfulness of mankind, must in the 
end be triumphant. City consumers have for years endured the 
bad milk brought to their doors as a necessary nuisance, from 
which there was no ready way of escape. The new method opens 
the remedy for this difficulty, and as people become acejuainted 
with it, we may reasonably suppose that they will adopt it 

BUTtEB-MAKING AT MlLK-OONSENSING FACTORIES. 

It will be seen from what I have said that butter-making 
will naturally he connected with th^ condensing process. In last 
year’s volume of this Journal* I gave a pretty full account of 
the American Butter-factory system; hut some improvements, 
brought out during the past year, have been found so useful, Aat 
they deserve a passing notice in connection with this paper. 

In butter-making, as in almost every other kind of work, 
labour is lessened, and the object accomplished with much more 
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facility and satisfaction, by having proper appliances, and in 
knowing how to use them. One of these little appliances is the 
**Mote skimmer,” for taking off specks, flies, or any small 
particle of dirt that happens to fall upon the - m tit 
milk after it has been strained either into the 


can or vat. This skimmer is a small tin 
cup, the inner surface being concave and * 
free from sharp angles. In the bottom is 



handle some 2 feet in length, thus making 
an implement much more convenient for re¬ 
moving any little mote from the milk than 
the common skimmer. The annexed cut 
(Fig. 15) represents the form of the ‘‘mote 
skimmer.” 

From experiments with dijSerent kinds of 
churns, American butter-makers are decidedly 
of opinion that for quantity and quality of product from a given 
quantity of cream, the dash churn is to be preferred, and most 
especially is this form of chum to be recommended for butter 
factories. In this opinion the butter makers of Orange County 
pretty generally agree; and as the old-fashioned dash churn is 
not a patented article, its recommendations to favour must rest 
upon its merits alone. 

For milk-condensing factories the “ two-barrel size ” is preferred; 
and the churns should be made with as little bilge as possible. 
During the churning it is thought desirable to keep the cream 
from rising above 60° in temperature. When the churns are 
started, the temperature of the cream should be about 56°; and 
it has been found that the best results are obtained when the 
dashers make from 40 to 42 strokes per minute. At this rate of 
stroke, and no less than one hour being consumed in the process 
of churning, if the temperature of the cream be kept below 60% 
or no higher than that, the butter will come of good colour and 
texture, and will be in the right condition for a first-class “fancy 
product,” at least, so far as it can be made by the operation 
of churning. It is important, of course, that the cream be in 
the proper condition when it goes to the churn; but the manner 
in which the churning is conducted has a much greater influence 
upon the product than many people imagine. 

'l^he agitation of the cream .over the whole mass should be as 
even and uniform as possible, in order that all the cream may 
^ be turned into butter at about the same time. If the agitation 
is too rapid, or if it be unevenly distributed ihrough the mass, 
a part of the cream will come to butter while a part will remain 
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unchanged, and by the time the whole mass is churned, the 
particles of butter first formed will have been beaten up in 
the agitation so as to injure the texture; or. portions of 
unchurned cream may become mingled with the butter, thereby 
not only lessening the quantity of butter from a given quantity 
of cream, but materially injuring its quality. Again, in order 
to preserve a nice flavour and colour, as well as fine texture, the 
mass of cream while churning must not be allowed to rise to a 
high temperature. 

It will be seen, then, to regulate all these points, tl>e proper 
construction of the churn-dasher is important. Numerous 
experiments have been made with differently formed dashers, 
and finally a form has been hit upon that gives much better 
results than any dasher heretofore used. I give an illustration 
(Fig. 16) of the dasher, and its proportions as adapted to the 

two-barrel churn.” The two pieces a a forming the dash are 
20 inches long by 6 inches broad. They are halved together in 
the centre so as to form a cross, the handle of the dasher going 
through both pieces at h. The holes c c are made by boring widx 
a 1-1 inch bit into the arms, but not quite through. Then in the 
centre of this cavity a f inch hole is cut through the arm. The 
holes dd are made in the same way, and a slot connecting the 
two is cut partly through the timber, in the centre of which 
a narrow slot goes entirely through the arm. This forms the 
lower side of die dash, the upper side being shown in Fig. 17. 


Fig. 16 .—improved Fig. 17.—27^6 improved 

Cfimrn-Dash (lower side). Ohum-Dash {upper side). 



In a recent tour among the butter factories, I saw the churns 
in operation with die improved dasher, and with other shaped 
dashers,; allVere worked at the same time, and with the same 
power, and it was plainly evident that the improved dasher did 
the best work, while the temperature of the cream, which we 
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tested from time to time, was more even and lower than in the 
other churns. In some districts the large dash churn is con¬ 
structed with a hoop at the top to receive the churn cover. This 
causes considerable trouble in cleansing, as particles of cream 
and milk are liable to work down between the hoop and staves, 
thereby becoming foul, unless extra care and labour be taken in 
cleansing. In the Orange County factories a part of the staves 
are cut away to receive the chum cover, thus doing away with 
the cumbersome hoops, and rendering the chum neater in ap¬ 
pearance, and more easily cleaned. 

In washing the butter another little device is used, which 
appeared to me to be a decided improvement over the old 
method. The batch of butter, or the churning,” say of about 
twenty to twenty-five pounds in weight, is laid upon the butter- 
worker, and water applied from a sprinkler or small watering- 
pot. It is provided with a rose nozzle so as to distribute the 
water over die mass in numberless small streams. The watering- 
pot is held with the left hand, and the butter worked with the 
right hand at the same time, by applying the lever, going rapidly 
over from one side of the mass to the other. 

The butter being on the inclined slab or bed-piece of the 
butter-worker, the butter-milk' flows off readily, and by a few 
movements of the lever the butter-milk is expelled. When the 
water flows from the mass without being discoloured the process 
of washing is completed. The cut (Fig, 18) illustrates the 
sprinkler, and it should be of 

small size or no larger than can Fig. 18 .—The Butier~8prmklei\ 
be conveniently handled with 
the left hand in the manner 
above described. 

The water, falling in a spray 
over the whole surface of the 
butter, cools it and gives the 
proper degree of hardness for 
working with the lever, a 
point of considerable import¬ 
ance, especially in hot weather. 

When the butter-milk has been 
expelled, the butter is ready for salting, and the butter-worker is 
used for incorporating the salt evenly through the mass. 

Considerable discussion has recently arisen about the use 
of saltpetre in butter, some holding that it cannot be healthful 
even though employed in small quantities, that it adds nothing 
to the flavour or quality of the butter, that it has no preserving 
properties, and hence should be banidied from the dairy by all, 
good butter-makers. Without entering lipon sto elabor^ | 
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cussion of this question, it will suffice perhaps to say that all the- 
‘‘hue and cry” against the judicious use of saltpetre as a pre¬ 
serving agent for meats and for butter, is, in my opinion, not 
well founded, and is creating needless alarm in the minds of 
many; indeed, I believe the evils complained of from its use are 
more imaginary than real. Saltpetre has been used from time 
immemorial in curing meat, and of the thousands who thus 
annually employ it I have yet to hear of a single welU 
authenticated case where it has proved injurious. 

Doubtless saltpetre may be used in quantities hux'tful to healthy 
but so may common salt, or pepper, or sugar, or tea, as well as 
many other articles of food generally considered harmless. 

Now, the butter-makers of Orange County claim that, by the use 
of saltpetre, butter will retain its flavour, and keep sound longer 
in hot weather than when it is not used. They say that many 
direct experiments have been made to test this point, and, in 
every instance, the samples of butter cured with saltpetre kept 
sweet longer, and were better saved than those samples where it 
was not used. 

For curing butter made in summer the following mixture is 
used at the Orange County factories, viz.:—For every 22 lbs. 
of butter, 16 ounces of salt, one tea-spoonful of saltpetre, and 
a table-spoonful of the best powdered white sugar. In preparing 
this mixture, Ashton salt is crushed under a roller to free it from 
all lumps; it is then run through a sieve, and the saltpetre, after 
being reduced to a powder, is evenly mingled with the sugar 
through the salt. 1 tested the butter cured with saltpetre at 
the factories and found it of delicious flavour, with that fine 
texture and colour which would command the highest price in* 
the market. 

Small return butter pails, similar in construction to Westcotfs 
“ Return Pail/’ and each holding five pounds, have been used im 
sending the butter to market. These little packages, or tubs, are- 
provided with a cover which fastens with a clasp. They arc* 
very neatly made of oak, and hooped with brass, which gives, 
them an exceedingly handsome appearance. They are, when 
filled, packed in cases, twelve packages in a case, in two tiers 
one above another, A board is placed between the upper and 
lower tiers. 

The cuts (Figs. 19 and 20) represent the packages and the 
manner of packing. 

There is a cleat running round the box on the inside, about 
the height of the packages, so that when the first six packages 
are arranged in place the division-board goes down upon the 
cleat covering the lower packages, and upon this board the 
upper tier of packages is placed. The lid of the case is ihcn 
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brought down and fastened with a clasp, and the packages go 
safely to market without shaking or moving. The butter in each 


Fig. 20 .—A Case mih packages 
arranged for market. 



package is stamped with a mould, so as to leave the imprint of 
the makers’ name under a rose. 

The most’ approved method of packing butter for the winter 
market is to pack in oak tubs or firkins, so that it will keep 
sound and sweet. The firkin should be made in the best 
manner, strongly hooped, so as not to admit the least leakage. 
The Westcott oak pail is one of the best kind of packages. 
After the tub or firkin has been filled, say within an inch or two 
of the top, a cloth is placed over it, and a layer of salt put on, 
or it is covered with brine, so as to exclude the air as much as 
possible, and kept in a clean, cool, well-ventilated cellar until 
ready for market. 

Recently, Mr. Charles H. White, of White Station, Michigan, 
has invented a method for keeping butter sweet for long periods, 
which proves to be excellent, and worthy of general adoption. 
His plan is to have tight and strongly hooped tubs of oak,' with 
heads at both ends. The tubs are 14 inches in diameter at top 
and 9 inches at bottom, and about 16 inches high. Pig. 21 will 
illustrate its general form. A sack of white cotton, is made to 
fit the tub for the reception of the butter. It is placed in the tub 
as it stands on the small end (Fig. 21), the sides of the sack being 
long enough to extend over the top of the tub. 

The butter is packed .firmly in this sack until within an inch 
and three-eighths of the top of the tub, when a circular piece of 
cloth is laid on the top of the butter, and the sides of the sack 
are brought over and nicely plaited down over the circular cover. 
A layer of fine salt is now laid on the top, the head is put ini 
and the hoops are driven so as to make a perfectly tight fit that 
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will admit of no leakage. The tub is then turned upon the large 
head and the butter in the sack drops down upon the larger endj 

Fig. 21 .—Paclcagefor Iceejping 
JBuiter for long periods. 


leaving a space between it and the sides and top of the tub, as 
will be seen by Fig. 22, representing a section of the tub filled 
with butter and standing on the large end. Strong brine is 
then poured into the tub at n, till it fills the intervening space 
c c c c between the tub and the butter, when the hole is closed 
perfectly tight with a cork. The brine floats the butter so that 
it is completely surrounded with the liquid, and thus it is eflectu** 
ally excluded from the air. Butter packed in this way, and placed 
in a cool, clean, well-ventilated cellar, will keep sweet and sound 
for long periods, and will go to market in prime condition. 

When the butter is to be used the tub is turned on the small 
end, the hoops are started, and the large head is taken off, when 
the butter may be lifted entirely out of the tub by taking hold of 
the ends of the sack. It may be placed upon a platter or large 
earthen dish, the cloth removed from the top, and the butter cut 
in desirable shapes for the table or for sale. If any portion remains 
or is not wanted for immediate use, it may be returned to the 
tub, and in this way it can be preserved for future use. 

The plan is a novel one for keeping butter sweet and sound, 
and I am informed that it has met with entire success. The 
package holds about fifty pounds. Mr. White has a very 
ingenious way for cutting the patterns to make the sacks, 
whereby there is no waste of cloth, and the seams are rapidly 
run up by a sewing-machine. 

When the butter is required for use, by taking hold of the sack 
by the sides, lifting it from the tub, and turning it down, the butter 
may be cut in handsome shape to come upon the table, which 
cannot he done in the ordinary way of packing, as the butter 
must then be dug out in small particles or cut in untidy pieces. 



Fig. 22 .—Section of PaeJeago 
for heepmg Butter for long 
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Butter for the winter market is often packed in firkins holding 
from 60 to 80 lbs. The fiikins are made strong and tight, aie 
provided with heads, and when filled are headed up and brine 
poured through a hole in the top head, so as to fill all intervening 
spaces. In packing butter for market, it is important to have a 
neat and well-made package. If due attention has been given to 
the manufacture and to the packages, and if the butter has been 
pieserved sweet and sound, there will be no trouble in marketing 
it at a good price. 

It is sometimes desirable to keep milk overnight in good order, 
and to prevent, as far as possible, the cream from rising. This is 
usually efiected by placing the milk in the cheese-vat and allowing 
cold spring water to flow in the space between the tin and wooden 
vats; and at the same time to use an agitator ” in the milk, which 
is worked during the night by the waste water flowing from the 
vats. Fig. 23 shows a common cheese-vat, with the agitator 
attached, and the water-box in fiont, which supplies the power 
for working, &c. 

Fig. 23.— MiI7v~Vai, with Aijikitor aniugcd for stitring the Milh during 

the night. 



A, A. Shafts E. Jiaat for Waste Water, 

B, B Floats for agitating the F. Shaft attached to Water bo:L 

C, C Connectang-beam G Outlet from one side of Watei-box. 

D. Inlet Water. II Sink for escape of Waste Water. 

This box has a partition in the centre, and is provided with a 
circular bottom, and a discharge-orifice in each division. The 
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waste water from the vat flows in one division, and here accumu¬ 
lates until there is sufficient weight to carry the box down. This 
moves the float across the milk. Then, while the water is being 
discharged, the waste water from the vat is pouring into the other 
side of the box sufficient to carry that side down, and the float in 
the milk moves back; and thus the float, moving backwards and 
forwards at intervals, stirs the milk during the night and prevents 
the cream from rising. It is a very simple and useful appliance, 
and does efficient service in exposing the particles of milk to the 
atmosphere, and thus assists in keeping the milk in good order. 

CONGLUSIOST. 

In conclusion, I may say that the condensing business requires 
considerable capital, great labour, unceasing care, and minute 
attention to details which paid workmen will neglect, if not con¬ 
stantly watched. Mr. Borden thought he could get an extension 
of his'patent if he tried, but he would not try. He preferred to 
rely on his skill and faithfulness in the manufacture in open 
competition. 

The product made at his factories has never been excelled. In 
his early experiments scientific men told him that it was useless 
to think of retaining the (oil) cream; but he said it would not be 
milk then, only “ skim milk,” and so he kept on experimenting, 
and finally succeeded in retaining all the cream. To do this 
successfully under his process, the milk is brought to a tem¬ 
perature of 212° Fahr. before it goes to the pan, as I have 
described in the early part of this paper. Some think that the 
condensing business must necessarily make slow progress, on 
account of the difficulty of getting skilled labour, .and the constant 
watchfulness required to make an unexceptionable article. Fac¬ 
tories have been started from time to time, and abandoned on 
this account. Mr. Borden has kept steadily on, and has met with 
merited success,^ because he has never allowed a poor article to 
go upon the market. And this should be a rule among all those 
who propose to enter upon its manufacture. 


IV .—On the Mamgement of Grass Land,, with especial 
Hefereme to the Production of Meat, By H. S. Thompson, 
of Kirby Hall, York. 

Thh Journal for 1858 contained several articles on the Manage¬ 
ment of Orass Land, in one of which I gave an account of some 
experiments in laying down land to grass, and its subsequent 
management These experiments have been repeated, und^r a 
considerable variety of circumstances, during the last fourteen 
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years, and as this additional experience has, to some extent, 
modified my previous opinions, as well as furnished me with 
additional information, I am induced to revert to the subject 
now that the production of meat has assumed a degree of import¬ 
ance which cannot be fully appreciated without a brief reference 
to some of the public docuinents bearing on the subject. 

Since the date of the abovementioned paper the number of 
mou^ to be fed in Great Britain and Ireland has increased 
by more than three millions. A mere statement, however, of 
the increase of numbers, very inadequately expresses the whole 
additional call for animal food, the rapid development of the 
industrial resources of the country which has taken place of late 
having created a demand for labour at advancing wages, which 
has given the working classes unexampled command over the 
comforts of life, and greatly increased the frequency of their visits 
to the butcher’s shop. 

No reasonable doubt can, therefore, be entertained that the 
effective demand for fresh meat has risen rapidly during the last 
few years, and the next questions that suggest thernselves are:— 
Have the supplies kept pace with the demand ? And are they 
still increasing at such a rate as to satisfy the quarter of a million 
hungry souls which each successive year adds to the-population 
of these islands? I will first deal with the supplies from abroad, 
and the accompanying Table (A) shows the number of cattle, 
sheep, and swine imported into the United Kingdom in the years 
186^1871 inclusive, being a continuation of a return published 
in vol. XXV. p. 29 of the Society’s Journal. 


Table A. 

Cattle, Sheep, aed Swieb imported into the United Kingdom during the 
years 1863 to 1871. 


Yeab. 

Cattle of all ages. 

1 

1 

1 

Swine. 

1863 

1864 

Cattle Plague broke out in June, 1865 
Cattle Plague ended ^ith the year 1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

160,898 

231,733 

204,867 

237,739 

177.948 ! 

136,688 

220,190 

202.172 

248,911 

430,788 

496,243 

914,170 

970,880 

539,716 

341,158 

709,843 

669,905 

916,799 

27,137 . 
85,362 
132,943 
,73,87a 
48,079 . 
33,721 
69,067 
95,624 
85,622 


l,811.U6 

5,989,499 

651,428 

Average of 9 years. 

201,238 


72,381 

Average of 3 years, 1869,1870, and 1871 , 

223,757 

765,516 

83,437 


It thus appears that, though the foreign supply varies con- 
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siderably in different years, it has never—even in the year of the 
Cattle Plague (1866)—reached a point at which it could mate¬ 
rially affect the supply of meat for the million. It is satisfactory 
to find that the recent sanitary regulations, limiting the landing 
and removal of foreign cattle, sheep, and swine, have not dimi¬ 
nished the importations; the average numbers of each kind of 
stock imported in the three last years—1869,1870,1871—having 
materially exceeded the average of the whole nine years recorded 
in the Table, 

, We have next to consider our home resources, in which we 
are greatly assisted by the returns annually published by the 
Board of Trade. Unfortunately these returns were not, until 
1867, sufficiently complete to be used as a basis for calculation. 
Table (B) gives the numbers of the live stock in the United 
Kingdom from 1867 to 1871; and by comparing tables (A) 
and (B) we learn the very small proportion which the imported 
flocks and herds bear to the mtives. Even in 1871, when the 
prices of beef and mutton, and the numbers of the live stock 
brought into our ports, reached higher figures than ever before 
known, the" number of cattle imported was only 2*66 per 
cent, of the home stock, the sheep 2*91 per cent., and the swine 
2*07 per cent 

Table B. 


Numbeb of CAms, Spsp, and Pigs in the United Kingdom, in each jw from 1867 to 
1871 inclusive, showing the increase or decrease from year to year. 


Teaks. 

Cattle, 

Increase or 
Decrease from. 
previous year. 

Sheep. 

Increase or 
Decrease from 
previous year. 

Swine, 

Increaso or 

previous year. 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1S70 

1871 

8,731,473 
9,083,416 
9,078,282 
i 9,285,052 

1 9,347,789 

+ 361,943 
- 6,134 
+ 156,770 
+ 113,787 

33,817,951 

35,607,812 

34.250,272 

32,786,783 

31,416,829 

+ 1,789,861 

- 1,356,540 

- 1,468,489 

- 1,369,954 

4,221,100 

3,189,167 

3,028,394 

3,650,730 

4,136,903 

- 1,ok,933 

- 100,773 
+ 699,83(1 
+ 486,178 

Between 
1867 and' 
1871. 

[Increase 

of 

[ Cattle 

1=616,316 

Decrease \ 
of Sheep / 

=2,401.122 

Decrease \ 
of Swine / 

=84,197 



Taking the average of the five years given in Table (B), vthe 
imported cattle, sheep, and swine bore to the home-breds 
the proportions of 217 per cent, 1*89 per cent, and 1*82 
per cent, respectively. If, therefore by imposing moderate 
restrictions on the movement of our flocks and herds, both home 
and foreign, we can check the spread of disease sufficiently to 
save the lives of 2 per cent of our sheep and cattle, we shall add 
to their numbers an amount equal to the whole of bur foreign 
supply. 
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I will now endeavour to form an estimate of the. amount of 
beef, mutton, and pork, which the animals recorded in Tables 
(A) and (B) may be expected to send annually to market. This 
calculation must, to a great extent, rest on estimate, and cannot 
approach in accuracy to an ascertained fact; but I have before 
me so considerable a number of opinions, supplied by some 
of the most eminent cattle salesmen in the metropolitan and 
several of the leading provincial markets, also by local cattle 
dealers and butchers,. together with returns from some of the 
railway companies, who convey large quantities of meat weekly 
from all parts of the United Kingdom to London, that the figures 
founded on a careful comparison of these data can scarcely be 
very far from the truth. Beginning with Table (A), I estimate 
the weight of the foreign cattle brought to market for slaughter— 
exclusive of calves, young bulls, &c.—^at 620 lbs. per head. A 
considerable deduction must be made for the number of 
calves, which, in 1871, were 40,189 = 16T2 per cent, of the 
cattle of all ages imported in that year. Taking the calves 
at 80 lbs. each; 16 per cent, at 80 lbs., and 84 per cent, 
at 620 lbs., give an average of 530 lbs. per head for cattle 
of all ages. There are, however, a certain number of young 
bulls and inferior cattle imported for which allowance must be 
made, and I therefore take the average weight of foreign cattle 
of all ages at 520 lbs. per head. In estimating the weight of 
meat derived from this source, it is, no doubt, overrating it to 
assume that the foreign cattle yield 520 lbs. of meat each as 
imported, many being milch cows, or store cattle for grazing; 
but, as there are no data for calculating their numbers or weights, 
1 have preferred to assume that the whole are intended for imme¬ 
diate slaughter. The number Imported in 1871 was the highest 
ever known, viz,, 248,911. At 520 lbs. each, this woul(\ produce 
57,783 tons of beef. 

Foreign sheep and kmbs I estimate at 50 lbs. per head: the 
916,799 imported in 1871 would, therefore, produce 20,464 tons 
of mutton. 

Foreign swine I estimate at 100 lbs. per head, and at this rate 
the 85,622 swine imported in 1871 would ;^ield 3,331 tons of 
pork; so that the cattle, sheep, and swine, of all ages imported 
in 1871 would yield 81,578 tons of meat. 

The next step will be to estimate the average supply of meat 
derived from the cattle, sheep, and swine shown in Table (B). 
For this purpose the United Kingdom may be treated as one 
gigantic' farm, breeding, rearing, and fattening its own live 
stock; and the proportion of cattle, sheep, and swine sent to 
market may be approximately estimated by ascertaining how 
many head of each sort a farm maintaining a herd of 100 cows,' 
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100 breeding ewes, and 20 sows can supply annually for sale. 
The stock must be self-sustaining, and must, therefore, contain 
animals of both sexes and of various ages. The following cal¬ 
culation proceeds on the assumption that 100 cows will pro¬ 
duce annually 80 calves; that 10 per cent, of these will be 
killed for veal, and that, apart from any abnormal attack of disease, 
3 per cent, will adequately represent the deaths. 

Self-maintaining Herd of 100 Cows. 


It is assumed that 100 cows 
will produce 80 calves annually, 
of which 8 (=: 10 per cent.) will 
he killed as veal. 

To maintain the herd, 20 cows 
and 1 hull must he supplied 
annually from the young stock 
between 2 and 3 years old, thus 
reducing tho number available 
for market from 72 to 51, 


Numiber avaUdbUfor Market. 


Draught cows and bull.. 21 

Calves .. .. 8 

Young stock, 2 to 3 years old . .. 51 

Less deaths 3 per cent. 2 


78 

' On these data a herd of 316 cattle of all ages will send to 
market annually 78 head = 24*68 per cent. In applying these 
figures to Table (B) allowance must be inade for the calves not 
oflScially enumerated. Calves for veal are nearly always killed 
under eight weeks of age, and as the enumeration is only made 
once a year, and the consumption of veal is tolerably uniform 
through the year, ^ths of the veal calves are born and die with¬ 
out finding their way into the annual return. In the foregoing 
statement a herd of 326 animals contained 8 veal calves, and 
<>f these "Iths (== 6§), which is equal to 2 per cent, of the whole 
herd, would be omitted from the official return. Two per cent, 
must therefore be added to the number of cattle in that return, 
whxcli would have the same result (within a very minute fraction) 
ns raising the percentage given above of cattle available for 
slaughter from 24’68 to 25 per cent. It will therefore be assumed 
that 25 per cent of the cattle of all ages in Table (B) will be 
annually available for slaughter. 


Total Herd. 

Cows. 

Bulls. 

Young Stock— 

Under 12 months old .. 

1 year old and under 2 years 

2 years old and under 31 


Deaths == 3 per cent. 
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A similar calculation applied to steep shows that a self- 
sustaining flock will send to market 42 per cent, annually, if it 
be correct to assume that 100 ewes will produce 130 lambs, of 
%vhich 32 (= 25 per cent.) will be killed under one year old. 
It is also assumed that, apart from any specific attack of disease, 
5 per cent, per annum will represent the deaths. 

SuLr-MAiNTAiNiNa Flook OF 100 Ewes. 

It is assumed that 100 ewes 
will produce 130 lam’bs, of which 
32 (= 25 per cent.) will he killed 
under 1 year old. 

To maintain the flock, 33 ewes 
and 1 ram must be suppHed 
annually from the shearling sheep, 
thus reducing the shearlings avail* 
able for market from 98 to 64. 

AvailaUefor the Butcher. 


Culled ewes and ram.. .. 34 

Lambs. 32 

Shearlings. .. .. ^.. 64 

130 

Less deaths. .. 6* 


A flock of sheep numbering 818, of all ages, will thus send 
to market annually 125, = 40 per cent. 

In applying these figures to Table (B), some adjustment must 
be made to compensate for the great number of lambs killed 
before the time of taking the agricultural census in June. April, 
May, and June are the great lamb-consuming months in the 
large towns, whereas in the country the greatest number are sent 
to the butcher in June, July, and August, It will probably be 
fair to assume that half the number destined to be killea as 
lambs are slaughtered by the middle of June, when the oflSoial 
enumeration is made. In tie calculation given above, the 
lambs slaughtered (32) are about 10 per cent, of the whole 
flock, and if half of these are omitted from the Government 
return it would require an addition of 5 per cent, to the number 
of sheep and lambs shown in Table (B), in order to make good 
the omission. This would have the same effect, so far as our 
calculation is concerned, as adding 2 per cent, to the numbers 

* There are fewer casualties among the fattenlag than among the bree^g 
stock. - , . - \ ^ ‘ L ' 
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available for the butcher.” I,shall therefore assume that our 
homebred sheep and lambs will send to market annually 42 per 
cent, of the entire number shown in Table (B). 

Few farmers, probably, will find these figures precisely agree 
with the results of their own breeding and feeding operations, 
but they must bear in mind that an attempt is here made to 
strike an average of the productiveness of flocks and herds of 
different races, placed under the most varying conditions of cli¬ 
mate, food, and shelter. One of the most likely points to be 
questioned is the average rate of increase of a flock of sheep, 
viz., 130 lambs from 100 ewes. It would no doubt be easy to 
name districts where the customary increase is much greater. 
In the flat lands, 150 lambs to 100 ewes is a common occur¬ 
rence, but the hilly districts of the United Kingdom cover 
a great extent of country, and 130 lambs to 100 ewes would 
seem as extravagantly high to a breeder of mountain* sheep as it 
would be thought below the mark by the owner of a sheep farm 
in the plains, who always provided succulent food for his ewes at 
the time of admitting the rams. From a number of letters on 
this subject I have selected two as representing the extreme 
views on this point. One is from an eminent Northumbrian 
farmer, who says*that in the four years 1868-71,1,280 ewes pro¬ 
duced him 2,122 lambs, notwithstanding that in one of those 
years he had the bad luck to have 25 barren' ewes. This is at 
the rate of 166 lambs per 100 ewes. The other extreme is 
described in a letter from a friend in Kent, who says, “ Kent 
sheep, as a rule, do not twin much, and we much prefer they 
should not.” .... I should say that if ^you were to put it 
at 105 lambs for 100 ewes, you would be about right as regards 
my district, though this year I have 400 lambs from my 350 ewes.” 

The proportion of pigs annually available for slaughter is far 
greater than that of either cattle or sheep, as a breeding sow will 
generally produce two litters per annum, which may be averaged 
at seven each. The sows themselves are seldom kept more than 
two years, and the bacon-pigs are killed at one year to one and 
a half year old—average iWteen months. There are no‘sufficient 
data for determining the proportion of porkers to bacon-pigs 
slaughtered. In the large towns great numbers of pigs are 
killed for pork, and comparatively few for bacon. In the country 
districts it is exactly the reverse; every well-to-do labourer kills 
his bacon-pig, and every farmer his two or three up to eight or 
ten^ but the quantity of fresh pork consumed by either farmers 
or labourers is comparatively trifling.* The large production and 

Baeoa-pigs here inclnde all pip killed for salting; porkers, all consumed 
fre^. A portion of a pork pig put into pickle for a short time would not prevent 
its being Included in the latter class. 
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consumption of bacon in tlie agricultural districts is an important 
element in estimating the national supply of meat, and is liable 
to be underrated in consequence of its never being brought to 
market, or in any other way exposed to public view. I have 
had a careful enumeration made of the pigs in the two parishes 
immediately adjoining my residence, which contained, in 1871, 
a population of 1,139 souls entirely dependent on agriculture 
for their support. .In these two parishes 230 bacon-pigs and 
35 porkers have been killed within the last twelve months, the 
whole for home consumption* The bacon-pigs averaged 306 
lbs., and the porkers 86 lbs, each. Of the 230 bacon-pigs, 94 
were killed by farmers, 113 by labourers, and 23 by small 
tradesmen and others not belonging to either of those classes. 
I have no reason to think that these parishes differ in any 
material respect from the average agricultural parish of the 
northern counties. In Ireland the proportion of bacon-pigs to 
porkers killed is much larger than in England. 

From the best information I can obtain I am disposed to 
fix the proportion of bacon-pigs to porkers for the United King¬ 
dom at two to three. The numbers will therefore stand as 
follows;— 


Self-maintaining Heed of Pigs. 


Total Number of Herd. \ 


Sows.. 

Boar . 

Porkers . 

168] 

20 

1 

[ 280 

Bacon-pigs. 

112 i 



301 

Less deaths = 3 per cent. 

- 

9 



^2 


20 sows will annually produce 
280 pigs. 

To replace breeding stock, 10 
sows and 1 boar must be provided 
annually out of the young stock. 


AnnmTly avaUahlefor Marled. 


Sows (half). •• -• 10 

Boar . fi 

Baoon-pigs (ftbs killed yearly).. .. .. .. 90 
Porkers (all) . c* 168 


269 

Less deaths 3 per cent. ..8) ^^9 

To replace breeding stock .. *. 11} 

260 

A herd of 292 pigs of all ages, will therefore supply annually 
for slaughter 250, ==: 87^ per cent This will require consider¬ 
able modification, in consequence of the number of young pigs 
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necessarily omittetl from the June census. Roasting pigs are 
seldom more than a month old, so that eleven out of every twelve 
are born and die after one census day and before the next* 
Similarly, porkers whose average life does not exceed five 
months, would more than half of them be unrecorded, even 
if the consumption of pork were tolerably uniform through the 
year; but, as the great pork-consuming months are November,. 
December, January, February, and March, I cannot estimate 
the number omitted at less than f ths of the whole porker class. 
The pork-pigs are estimated above at 168 out of a herd of 
301, = 56 per cent., and of this 56 per cent, fths are omitted 
from the census; f X 56 = 33. It will therefore be necessary 
to add 33 per cent, to the number of pigs in the Government 
return. It has been already shown that 87J per cent, of our 
whole stock of pigs are slaughtered annually, and 87J per cent* 
of the number of pigs in the Government return, with 33 per 
cent, added, is equivalent to rather more than 116 per cent, 
of the number as it originally stood. Hence it appears that the 
number of homebred pigs annually slaughtered in the United 
Kingdom amounts to about one-sixth more than the whole 
number recorded in Table (B). 

Up to this point the calculation has been confined to deter¬ 
mining the numbers of the different kinds of homebred live¬ 
stock annually slaughtered, and these have been fixed at 25 
per cent, for cattle, 42 per cent, for sheep, and 116 per cent, 
for pigs, of the number given in Table (B). The next step 
must be to ascertain their respective weights. The average 
weight of homebred cattle, of all ages, I fix at 600 lbs. per 
head. This is below the weight given me by the leading sales¬ 
men, but I am disposed to think that the great dealers who are 
more conversant with prime animals than with inferior stock, do 
not attach sufificient importance to the effect the light weights 
have in pulling down the average, and the railway returns 
confirm me in this view. I shall therefore proceed on the 
assumption that the average dead weight of cattle of all ages is 
600 lbs. 

The average weight of sheep Tfix at 72 lbs. per head, and of 
lambs at 24 lbs, per head. It will be seen by the figures relating 
to a self-sustaining flock of sheep that there were 98 sheep sent 
to market for every 32 lambs: 98 at 72 lbs. each, and 32 at 
24 lbs. each, give an average of 60 lbs. (or the whole. The 
average weight, therefore, of the sheep and lambs slaughtered 
will be taken at 60 lbs. each. 

The average weight of bacon-pigs I estimate at 250 lbs. each. 
For many of the northern counties this will be below the mark. 
The large breed is in high favour among the artisans in the 
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^manufacturing towns and villages, many of whom pride them¬ 
selves on feeding their pigs up to 700 or even 800 lbs. each. 
On the other hand, in some of the midland and southern districts 
ithere is a tendency to patronize the small short-nosed breeds, 
which frequently do not exceed 140 to 160 lbs. when killed for 
bacon. But the fancy breeds, either large or small, exercise 
<Jomparatively little influence on the average of the whole 
country. By far the largest portion of the pig stock of the 
United Kingdom is copaposed of moderate-sized animals, of 
which the Berkshire and the Yorkshire pigs may be taken as 
types of the black and white breeds respectively. The average 
weight of these, when slaughtered, is about 280 lbs. There are, 
however, large numbers of pigs killed for salting, especially in 
the south of Ireland, which fall short of the usual weight of the 
regular Christmas bacon-pig. In October, 1869, I visited one 
of the large pig-killing establishments in Waterford, and found a 
goodly row of 700 pigs slaughtered that morning. There were 
12,000 carcases of pigs on the premises, the proceeds of the 
previous three weeks’ operations. The weights of these were 
irom 150 to 250 lbs., and would, I think, scarcely reach an 
iiverage of 200 lbs. These weights would probably be somewhat 
increased as the season advanced. On the whole, 1 think 250 lbs, 
fairly represents the average weight of a bacon-pig. 

I estimate the porkers at 65 lbs. each. The professional 
opinions all incline in favour of 70 lbs. or more, on the ground 
that comparatively few are killed below 70, whilst tihere are a 
fair number of heavy weights killed even up to 140 lbs. each, 
not only for consumption as pork, but to be worked up into 
sausages, and other fprced-meat compounds. No doubt this is 
true as regards the large towns, but in the country districts and 
small towns a few roasters and a good many young porkers are 
killed; and as the large breeds are unsuited for early slaughter¬ 
ing, the small breeds are generally selected for the purpose, and 
-only reach light weights. I therefore assume the average weight 
of porkers killed to be 65 lbs. 

It has been already shown that, out of 269 pigs of all s^es 
available for market, 101 would be killed for bacon, and 168 for 
pork; and applying to these numbers the weights of 250 lbs. and 
85 lbs. respectively, we arrive at an average of 134 lbs., which 
will represent the average weight of homebred pigs of all ages 
killed in the United Kingdom. 

We are now in a position to apply these numbers and 
weights to Table (B). Beginning with the year 1871;—25 per 
cent* of the 9,347,789 cattle recorded in that year = 2,336,947, 
and, multiplying this number by 600 lbs., gives us 625,968 tons 
of beef and veal as the produce of our cattle last year. Similarly 

VOL. VITT.— s. s?. M 
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42 per cent, of the 31,416,829 sheep and lambs recorded 
= 13,195,068, which, at 60 lbs. each, would yield 353,439 tons 
of mutton and lamb. And lastly, 4,136,903 pigs, at 116 per 
cent. = 4,798,807, which, multiplied by 134, gives 287,071 tons 
of pork and bacon. These figures give us- a total of 


Beef and veal .. . 

Tons. 

625,968 

Per cent. 

Mutton and lamb . 

353,489 


Pork and bacon. 

287,071 


Produce of meat from^ homebred flocks and) 
herds in 1871 .. .. .J 

1,266,478 

= 87-51 

Produce of meat from imported flocks and herds) 

in 1871 (see p. 155) .j 

Imported provisions, fresh, salted, or otherwise) 
presewd (see Board of Trade Beturns forj 

81,578 , 

= 5-64 

99,126 

= 6*85 

Total supply of meat, home and foreign, in 1871 

1,447,181 

100 


The same calculation applied to the returns for 1870 shows 
that 1,240,603 tons of meat were supplied by our homebred 
cattle, sheep, and pigs, in that year. Similarly the imported 
animals in 1870 furnished 66,556 tons, and the imported pro¬ 
visions of all sorts—afresh, s^ted, and otherwise preserved— 
57,743 tons. 



1870. 

1871. 

Increase. 

Proportion of 
Increase. 

Prom Homebred Animals 
^ ,, Imported Animals.. 

„ Imported Provisions 

Tons. 

1,840,603 

66.556 

67,743 

Tons., 

1,266,478 

81,578 

99,125 

Tons. 

25,875 

15,022 

41,382 

= 31-44 
= 18-27 
= 50*29 

1,864,902 

1,447,181 

82,279 

100 


Comparing these with the figures for 1871, we find that, in 
the latter year, there was an increase in the supply of meat from 
all sources of 82,279 tons, of which nearly one-half was in the 
form of salted or preserved meat, the quantity of fresh meat 
imported being small. It a]so appears that, even under the 
stimulus of extraordinarily high prices, there was little elasticity 
in the import trade, so far as live animals were concerned; the 
importations in 1871 being very little in excess of those in 1866, 
when there were 11,172 head of cattle and 11,749 pigs less, hut 
54,081 more sheep imported than in the first-named year. 

An ^aborate and very valuable article on this subject appeared 
in the * Chamber of Agriculture Journal * of May 29, 1871, 
which, unfortunately, did not come into my hands until after the 
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foregoing statement respecting our meat-supply was prepared. 
Had it been otherwise, I should have been spared the labour 
of collecting the data on which the calculations are founded. 
Though differing in many matters of detail from the article in 
question, the only considerable divergence is in the average 
weight of the pigs slaughtered in the United Kingdom; and on 
this point the best-informed opinions differ so widely, that it 
would have been strange, indeed, if two independent calculations, 
both founded on estimate, had arrived at any close coincidence. 
As regards sheep and cattle, the substantial agreement of the 
main results obtained by two distinct modes of handling the 
subject is a strong confirmation of both. 

In that article it is shown that during thef our years, 1867-71, 
the annual consumption of meat in the United Kingdom was 
slighdy under 7 stone per head of the population. The rate of 
increase of the nation is 252,463 per annum, and the supply 
of meat from all sources has been shown to have been greater by 
82,279 tons in 1871 than in 1870. This would be at the rate of 
52^ stone for each additional individual, or more than seven 
times ihe average consumption; so that the national stock of 
animal food, if equally divided amongst the population, would, 
even after filling the 252,463 additional mouths, supply a larger 
aillowance to each individual in 1871 than in 1870. Consequently, 
meat might have been expected to have been cheaper, whereas, 
in point of fact, the price of butcher’s meat was higher in 1871 
than ever before known; showing that the increased demand.for 
meat is not to be measured solely by the increase of population, 
but that, so long as the country continues to make progress, the 
increasing ability of the whole nation to buy will require a more 
rapid increase of supply than even the large additions which 
have been made in the last few years. 

The most probable mode of accomplishing this important object 
is to improve our grass land. The land under ** Permanent Pasture ^ 
in the United Kingdom was returned in 1870 at 22,085,295 impe¬ 
rial acres,* This is exclusive of 31,336,215 acres partly occupied 
by towns, roads, and inland water, but chiefly consisting of wild 
moor and mountain, furnishing but scanty herbage, yet, in the 
aggregate, supplying large numbers of bardy sheep and cattle, to be 
fattened on better land. The United Kingdom in 1870 contained 
also 6,320,126 acres of clover and grc^s under rotation. Of these 
three great divisions of land devoted to the maintenance of live 
stock, the first is the only one which holds out much promise 
of speedy improvement, as moors and mountains are costly 1o 
improve, and precarious in their returns; and the clovers and 


♦ Agricultural Eeturns, 1870. 


nr O 
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rotation^grasses, being preparatory to the growth of com, are, for 
the most part, as well managed as the skill and means of the 
occupiers permit, I propose, therefore, to limit my suggestions 
for improvement to the twenty-two millions of permanent pasture 
above mentioned. The great bulk of this large area is in England 
and Ireland, as in Scotland grass is generally grown as a rotation 
crop; so that in 1870 England, Ireland, and Wales, contained 
21,098,828 * out of the 22,085,295 acres of permanent pasture in 
the United ICingdom. 

Within the last three years I have endeavoured to ascertain by 
personal observation the general state of the grass land of the 
two former countries. In 1869 I spent a few months in visiting 
every county in Ireland, and in 1870 and 1871 I travelled many 
hundred miles to make myself acquainted with some of the 
most famous grazing districts in England, The following are 
three of the general conclusions at which I arrived. 

1st. That although very excellent management is to be met 
with in parts of our best grazing districts in Leicestershire, 
Norfhamptonshire, Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, and several 
other counties, this must be considered quite exceptional, and the 
treatment of the bulk of the grass land of the country is very 
unsatisfactory. 

, 2nd. That our grass lands, if properly managed, would be 
.easily able to meet the demand made upon them for an increased 
production of meat, even if the supply required were greatly in 
•excess of the present rate of consumption. 

Srd. That money judiciously laid out in improving grass land 
snakes a better return than money laid out on arable land. 

Wilh reference to the first assertion, though 9s, per stone for 
beef and mutton is causing considerable stir amongst grass-land 
farmers, the efforts to improve are very desultory, and entirely 
without method or system. If corn or roots are to be grown, 
pains are taken to give a dressing of the most suitable tillage, 
and to remove the interloping weeds which rob and threaten to 
smother the crop; and if any tenant tries to grow successive 
crops without manure, or systematically allows his fields to be 
red with poppies or yellow with charlock, the neighbours shake 
’^heir heads, and hint that he is getting near the end of his 
. 'tether. But if he totally neglects his pastures, never giving 
himiself the trouble to consider whether bad grass might not 
be improved, or whether the docks and thistles might not be 
destroyed at very small cost, no surprise is excited, because, 
•unfortunately, improved management is the exception and not 
*the rule. It is, however, not my object to dwell on the defi- 
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cxencies of our present practice, but rather to call attention to 
the great opportunity afforded by the present high prices of meat 
to improve our grass land and out banker’s balances by one and 
the same operation. 

The problem before us is how to improve 22 millions of acres 
of grass land, so as materially to increase the production of meat 
and leave a safe profit to the improvers. These 22 millions of 
acres contain every variety of land, and are placed under an 
equal variety of management^ and the value of the gross annual 
produce may be said to vary between the extreme limits of 10/. 
and 5s* per statute acre. It may be well to define at the outset 
what is meant by first-rate grass land, that we may have before 
us a standard of excellence towards which improvers may strive 
to approach as nearly as circumstances will permit. The rent 
actually paid is clearly no guide at all. The amount obtainable 
at annual lettings by public competition approaches much more 
nearly to the value; but as annual letting is seldom practised, 
and cannot be recommended except under very exceptional 
circumstances, 1 prefer to take as my standard of excellence land 
which, in a good grazing year, will produce 20 imperial stone of 
meat per acre without artificial assistance. 

Unfortunately the quantity of such land is extremely small, 
and is for the most part confined to the alluvial fiats which have 
accumulated near the existing or former outlets of some of our 
tidal rivers. The far-famed pastures ajong the banks of the Axe, 
the Brue and the Parret, in Somersetshire, are of this character, 
and constitute probably the most e;stensive fiat of first-rate 
grass land in the United Kingdom. Here may be seen 1000 
acres let annually for grazing by the trustees of one estate, which 
bring in between 5000Z. and 6000/. per annum. The land is let 
aimuaJIy in 54 fields of various sizes, and clear of all rates, taxes, 
and tithes. In 1870 the 54 lots let for 5948/., and in con¬ 
sequence of the extreme drought of that summer the lettings in 
1871 were reduced to 5664/.; but it is a striking proof , of the 
intrinsic excellence of the pasture that, after 1870, one of 
the worst grazing years on record, this estate should still have 
let in 1871 for 51. 13^. Bd. per acre! 

The residents in the most noted grazing districts are each 
confident that their own is the best in the kingdom, and I have 
repeatedly been challenged to express an opinion as to their com¬ 
parative merits. In the Eastern Counties the district around 
Boston is believed to be unrivalled in Great Britain, and doubt¬ 
less amongst the old enclosures in that neighbourhood are to be 
found fields which, from their depth of soil and the richness of 
their herbage, are acre for acre as good as any; but when speaking 
of grazing districts, the great uniformity of character which 
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prevails over an extensive area in the Bridgwater Level, and the 
mildness of the western climate, give Somersetshire advantages 
which are unequalled in any other part of Great Britain. 

Next to the alluvial soils the best pastures are to be found on 
the carboniferous or mountain limestone, and especially on the 
beds of drift gravel, partly composed of the dSbris of these 
rocks. In Ireland a considerable portion of the flat country 
is overlaid by these drifts, which grow sweet wholesome pasture 
on which either horses, cattle, or sheep thrive well. It is too 
much the habit in Ireland to plough out the grass at short 
intervals, but where it has been left undisturbed for a suffi¬ 
cient period, it improves in quantity and quality of produce 
until it reaches a point very little below the first-class alluvial 
land already mentioned. This may be seen to advantage in the 
County Meath, and portions of the adjoining counties. In 
several counties of England, too, very good grass land is found 
on the mountain limestone. The valleys of the Dove and 
Derwent in Derbyshire, and those of the Wharfe and Kibble in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, may be especially mentioned; and 
according to the dictum of Hudibras, that ” the worth of a thing is 
what it will bring,’’ some of this land might claim to be ranked 
amongst the very first. Probably no higher bid was ever made 
for knd for agricultural purposes than one which was mentioned 
to me in November, 1871, when walking over a ten acre field in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the small town of Settle in the 
West Riding. It formed part of a farm of about 100 acres, 
which had recently been offered for sale. My informant was 
cognizant of the fact that a honBrfide offer of 3000?. had been made 
and BEFUSED for this field, the vendor being advised that the 
sale of the remainder of the farm would be prejudiced to a 
greater extent than even 3000?. by the loss of these 10 acres. No 
reasonable calculation of produce could justify such a price, but 
its convenient position, and the great advantage of having a 
field where grass of the best quality was always growing when 
the thermometer was above freezing-point, made its estimated 
worth to the owHer of an adjoining farm from 7?, to 8?. per acre. 

In many other parts of England first-rate grass land may be 
found in isolated patches, where accumulations of silt brought 
down by successive floods have in the course of ages formed 
alluyial soils of great depth and richness. It may seem a work 
of supererogation to make suggestions for the improvement of 
pastures which already produce great results, but the holders 
of first-class land may learn somethxng by observing the practice 
of those skilful and experienced graziers who find it worth their 
while to give such extreme prices for the occupation of land as 
^me of tiiose already quoted. In order to reimburse themselves 
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it is necessary that every yard of land should be productive, and 
the greatest care is taken to mow the thistles whilst still young 
and succulent, in which state they are (when mown) readily 
eaten by all kinds of stock. Coarse patches of grass, too, are 
occasionally switched over by the scythe, or^ if necessary, an old 
horse is tethered in the worst places, until they are cropped 
down sufficiently to be again grazed regularly by the feeding 
stock. The loss of grass caused by neglecting to mow thistles 
and other large weeds would never be permitted if farmers would 
only consider how largely the fertility of the soil is taxed to 
nourish these intruders, and how cheaply they may be kept 
down. An old man and a hard-worn scythe, neither of them fit 
for regular work, will keep a large acreage of grass free from 
this constant source of loss. 

In addition to these preservative measures, something may 
be done to increase the produce on even the best land. If 
the question be asked why such and such a field is worth more 
to the occupier than the adjoining ones, the reply will fre¬ 
quently be that the field in question grows early and late^ and 
even the most unobservant are occasionally struck widi the 
brilliant green of some favoured fields, or portions of fields, 
when all the rest are brown. But a closer inspection will show 
that even the brown pastures have green patches in them. 
Wherever the droppings of catde have fallen in spring .the grass 
is green in autumn, even after a moderate amount of frost and 
biting winds, showing that it is not the fault of the soil or the 
climate that the grass is not still fresh and succulent, but that 
want of condition produces a feeble vitality, easily affected by 
cold, which stops the growth of the herbage much earlier in 
the winter than is at all necessary. There are also patches of land 
in most pastures where the stock do not like the grass, the 
deficiency in this case not being in bulk but in quality of 
herbage. Unless this is caused by defective drainage, a dressing 
of the mixture to be subsequently described will generally restore 
the quality and cause these neglected parts to be as well eaten 
as the rest. 

1 have ventured to define first-class grass-land as that which 
will produce 20 imperial stone of meat per acre without artificial 
assistance. Next in order must be placed the land which will pro¬ 
duce about the same quantity of beef and mutton, with the aid of a 
moderate allowance of cake or corn. This quality of land may 
be found to a greater or less extent in almost all parts of the 
country, with the exception of the chalky the light sands^ and 
the strong clays. The practice of giving artificial food to cattle 
at grass is rapidly gaining ground. It is already apparent that 
Sd. a lb. for beef and mutton will produce a perfect revolution in 
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the management both of live stock and of grazing land, and the 
advantages of the improved system are such that it may be 
safely expected to outlive any reasonable decline in the price of 
meat. The easiest kind of food to give in the field is linseed or 
cotton cake. The mixture I prefer to any other is linseed and 
decorticated cotton-cake in equal quantities. Bean-meal, too, 
moistened and rolled into balls is easily given and very effective. 
Many other kinds of feeding-stuffs, either singly or in com¬ 
bination, will recommend themselves according to their relative- 
prices in the market Where mixed linseed and cotton-cake are- 
given, the cost of the mixture at present prices would be about 
Is, 4d, per stone; and supposing it to be unnecessary to com¬ 
mence its use during the first ten weeks of the grazing season,, 
whilst the grass is at its best, if 5 lbs. be given daily to each 
fattening bullock at the commencement of the last ten weeks, 
increasing the allowance to 6 lbs., and for the last few weeks to^ 
7 lbs. per day, averaging 6 lbs. for the whole ten weeks, the cost of 
the artificial food would be 40s. per head. If the land will carry 
a beast per acre, this will add 40s. per acre to the farmer’s- 
expenses, and reduce correspondingly the value of the land when 
compared with that which will fatten the same number of beasts- 
without artificial aid. Hence, if the very best grass land be- 
supposed to be worth a rent of 51, per acre, the land which 
requires cake for finishing the beasts ought not to be rented at 
more than 3Z. per acre. These general figures will, of course,, 
require adapting to each individual case to suit the great variety 
of qualities of land and other modifying circumstances. 

One of the advantages of giving cake to finish beasts, which, 
on the unassisted grass, would come out in October only half 
beef, is that the grazier is thus enabled to send his beasts to^ 
the butcher at full prices, instead of fattening them in the yarda 
at great cost; or, of selling them as store beasts when many 
others are doing the same, and the markets are crowded and 
depressed. In cases where farmers occupy land not well suited 
for the growth of roots, and do not attempt to fatten beasts in the 
winter, but give cake in the strawyards to improve the manure^ 
and bring out their beasts in spring in a forward state, it 
often answers well to give cake in the early part of the grazing 
season, and so push on their cattle as to get them to market 
in June and July, when beef is the dearest, to be followed by 
younger beasts to eat up the rough grass in the autumn and? 
early winter. This is excellent practice, as there is no time- 
when cattle make such rapid improvement, and when the expense 
of tending them is so light, as when they are having cake or 
com on a good pasture. The grazier, too, who has fat cattle in- 
June, has the command of the market, and is to a great extent 
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independent of season, as should the weather be droughty and his 
stock heavy, he can at any tiine lighten his pastures by draught¬ 
ing a few forward beasts for sale. 

Another advantage which arises from giving artificial food Uy 
grazing cattle, is that the pastures themselves are gradually im¬ 
proved, until land that is only fit for rearing store cattle becomes 
capable of fattening stock with a moderate amount of help 
towards the end of the season. 

Hitherto I have-spoken of good land only, but unfortunately 
the larger portion of the pasture land of the United Kingdom 
may be classed either as moderate or inferior, I will not attempt 
to describe the various gradations by which land descends from 
the highest quality to that which requires some acres to keep 
a yearling steer, and which was once described by a dis¬ 
heartened occupier, as of that kind on which the grass only 
began to grow on Midsummer Eve, and gave up growing on 
Midsummer Day. The various shades of land worth from 40^. 
per acre downwards require very similar measures for their im¬ 
provement, and, before making any special suggestions respecting 
them, it is necessary to declare open war against the time- 
honoured fallacies that pasture land can be profitably,occupied 
by leaving it to itself and that a farmer consults his own 
interests by allowing the arable land to rob the grass. Any one 
who mows his grass without return robs his land quickly, and 
he who pastures it without return robs it slowly; but the process- 
is sure as well as slow, and when persevered in long enough 
produces the splendid variety of thistles, ragwort, scabious, and 
other flowering weeds, very charming to a botanist in July, but 
extremely disheartening to the hungry cattle, who are doomed to 
wander amongst them seeking for grass. 

Since the days of Jethro Tull, there have been two recognized * 
methods of keeping up the fertility of land, viz., either manuring 
at short intervals, or thorough disintegration, produced by fre¬ 
quent stirrings of the soil. It cannot be too strongly urged that 
as grass-land is necessarily deprived of the advantage received 
by arable land from frequent exposure to the atmosphere, it 
ought to be furnished in some other way with the minerals- 
required to produce good crops of nutritive herbage. The 
use of artificial manures has given the grass-land farmer com¬ 
plete command over ihe supply of nitrogen, but a perfect 
restoration of the mineral ingredients removed by grazing, and 
still more by mowing, cannot be effected without an occasional 
application of farmyard manure or of compost, in which farmyard 
manure holds an important part; so that it would really be better 
practice,, so far as farmyard dung is concerned, to let the grass 
starve the arable land, than the arable land starve the grass, since 
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the arable land can receive its mineral supply from other sources, 
viz«, deep cultivation and thorough aeration. The slovenly 
management of grass land, which a few years ago was general, 
and is still too common, would never have been seen if the 
quality of grass could be appraised as easily and certainly as 
that of cbm* Bat it is notorious that even the most experienced 
•fanners and graziers can only distinguish between good, mode¬ 
rate, and bad; no man living can distinguish by the eye the 
subtle difference in the quality of the herbage which makes one 
very good field worth IL an acre more rent than another very 
good field, or one bad field worth less than another equally bad- 
looking field. So long as a grass field grows about the usual 
quantity of grass, and the cattle eat it, the occupier is too apt to 
rest content with the good or bad reputation earned by particular 
fields, without any attempt to alter it for the better, or even to 
ascertain whether it is not gradually getting worse. 

In early life I learnt a lesson on this point which I.have never 
foigotten. A neighbouring gentleman mowed about 50 acres of his 
park annually, and, not being a farmer, he believed &at grass was 
grass, and made equally good hay,*^whether he went to the expense 
of manuring it or not. He was also remarkably indifferent on the 
subject of quantity, saying that he kept a fixed number of horses 
and cows, and if, in a go^ season, he had a large crop they ate 
it all, and in a bad season they made it do; so that he stuck to 
his system as long as he lived, and the land got no manure but 
what the horses and cows made. I was thoroughly acquainted 
with this land, and much interested in watching result The 
produce grew gradually less, not year by year, or the owner 
would have taken the alarm; but each droughty year that came 
produced a worse crop than the preceding dry season, until I 
have seen the produce of the 50 acres carried home in 19 cart 
loads! The quality, too, had fallen off quite as much as the 
quantify. In one part of the park, where the land was light, one 
land of grass {Avena Jlaveseem) had taken almost exclusive pos¬ 
session of the land, and neither cattle nor sheep would graze on 
this portion, except in the most desultory way; a mouthful here, 
and another five yards further on, picked up on the move, showed 
what they thought of the system, and even the hay was sorted 
over rather than eaten by the cows, a large portion being de¬ 
liberately rejected and trodden under foot This is an instructive 
instance, showing that the produce of grass land restored to it 
annually, less the value abstracted from it by the animals fed on 
it, will not, when continued for a length of time, prevent ordinary 
grass land from gradual but steady deterioration. It also shows 
how much more rapidly light land deteriorates than that which 
is stronger. The park in question, after being mown for many 
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years, was certainly not worth more to let than 20^. per acre on 
the lighter, and 305. on ihe stronger land; but after ten years con¬ 
tinuous pasturing, with occasional manurings and top dressings, 
it became worth 505. per acre all round. 

Having endeavoured to lay it down as an established fact 
that no grass land will maintain itself unimpaired without the 
farmer’s aid, I will venture to prescribe a mode of treatment 
which aims higher than mere maintenance. 

On first-rate grass land there is comparatively little to be done. 
Deep alluvial soils contain such store of the elements of plant- 
growth, and are for the most part so easily penetrated by the 
roots of the grasses, that many years’ successive pasturing seems 
to produce but little change in the quality of the herbage. But 
ev^n here there are gradations of goodness. If the occupier 
carefully scrutinizes his fields in early spring, he will find 
backward patches, and in early autumn places that turn brown 
before the rest. These evidently want helping up, and in mid¬ 
summer he will generally meet with places more or less avoided 
by the cattle, when making their regular grazing rounds. In all 
these cases a slight dressing of the mixture hereafter mentioned 
may be put on at any time, being perfectly harmless to the cattle 
if accidentally taken up with their food. No dressing, however, 
should ever be applied in droughty weather. Where a piece 
has grown coarse from not being eaten, it should be switched 
over with the scythe, in order that the tillage may quickly reach 
the roots of the grass. In this way the land may be kept up to 
its full producing power. 

There is in the country a large quantity of grass land, which 
is not considered feeding-land, but yet will fatten young heifers 
or small Irish beasts, if the occupier is not in a hurry, and does 
not put them too thick on the ground. This kind of land is the 
most inviting to the improver; and if the occupier cannot screw 
up his courage to face the whole at once, he should till 10 acres 
well rather than 20 in a half-and-half way. Let him give a 
sufficient dressing to change the character of the herbage at once, 
so that he may have one field at least on which he can finish off 
his forward beasts. Mr. Lawes, on his experimental grass plots 
at Rothamsted, first taught the world that on a piece of old 
pasture, neither very good nor very bad, different kinds of tillage, 
repeated on tbe saihe ground for a few successive years, will 
produce as many different kinds of crop as there are kinds of tillage 
used, the character of the plants in the different plots varying 
as much as the quantity and quality of the produce. It is quite 
safe to assert that any occupier may^i if he pleases, convert his 
grass into feeding-land; and though it will not always pay to do 
so, there are very many thousand acres on,which it will p^y weU 
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at the present price of meat. If any one wishes to satisfy himself 
whether what he has done in the way of improvement is in the 
right direction, and whether he has carried it far enough, let 
him watch his cattle when grazing. If they take the grass as it 
comes, heartily and contentedly, merely rejecting foiled portions, 
so that they are quickly satisfied and lie down to rest, the 
occupier may be sure that he is on the right tack, and may leave 
well alone; but if they pick one bit and leave another, take the 
top oflT one kind of plant and nibble a few leaves off another, he 
may be equally sure that the pasture is unpalatable to the cattle, 
and that without change they will not give a satisfactory account 
of themselves at the end of the season. 

The three worst kinds of pastures are generally supposed to be 
those on ligM sands^ on ^ong clay^ and on Hack peaty soils. 
The light sands I give up to the plough, unless in parks or 
ornamental grounds, where it is important to preserve the turf ;• 
ammoniacal dressings will produce a sudden appearance of 
improvement on light sandy land; but the effect is not lasting, 
and the dry benty grasses soon re-assume their, sway. A mixed 
top-dressing will, for a time, increase the clovers, but a heavy 
dressing of compost, containing road-scrapings, or any other 
tolerably strong soil, is the most permanently iiseful. Improving 
pasture on really light sand is, however, one of the most thankless 
and ceaseless of agricultural operations, and ought to be the ne$t 
task for Sisyphus, if ever his rolling stone should wear out. 

The strong clays are much more promising. Most clay con¬ 
tains an abundant supply of the minerals which make a soil 
fertile, but they are in a crude state, and require air to make 
them fit for plant-food. The cracks caused by drought and 
worm-holes partially effect this, but the mineral supply from 
clay land that has been long in pasture is not sufScient to sup¬ 
port heavy crops, and it should be a fundamental maxim with all 
clay-land farmers that their grass should never remain long with-^ 
out a dressing of farmyard manure. Even the poorest, worsts 
made manure, which is little better than straw, is of great value, 
as it furnishes the requisite minerals, and, though deficient in 
ammonia, that can be supplied in soot, nitrate of soda, guano, 
&c. The grass grown on clay is wholesome and nutritive, unless- 
the drainage is defective, or the land has been robbed; and, with 
a little extra tillage, clay pastures may be made to get moderate¬ 
sized beasts fit for market, especially if helped with cake or corn 
in the latter end of summer. All tillage should be applied to* 
strong-land pastures early in winter. Many weeks are required 
to wash in the various mineral salts, and, from the retentive cha* 
racter of die soil, there is no fear of their washing out again. 
All operations on clay land require more time than on lighter 
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soil. Soluble matters make tbeir way more slowly down, and 
plants extend tbeir roots with greater difficulty. It is, there¬ 
fore, a great object to put on farmyard manure, compost, and 
^ven mineral applications, soon after the grass is eaten bare in 
.autumn, so as to have the full benefit of the winter rains. The 
roots of grass are always growing when the thermometer is 
above freezing-point; and if by means of tillage applied in early 
winter the roots of the grass strengthen and extend themselves 
before the growing season arrives, a good foundation is laid 
for the increased development above ground which is sure to 
follow. If, on the other hand, the application of tillage ^be 
•delayed till March or April, and a droughty spring follow, the 
application loses great part of its effect for that season. 

When grass on clay is very unproductive, it sometimes becomes 
a question whether it would be better to plough it out and relay it. 
In such a case much ought to depend on whether the form of the 
land can be much improved by taking it out, whether high 
ridges require levelling, awkward watercourses filling up, old 
banks removing, &c. This is landlord’s work, and requires 
both time and money to do it well. Those who set about it 
deliberately, knowing the difficulty of restoring the fertility of 
the old ridges after ploughing down, and prepared to go on 
paying until the object is accomplished, will ultimately reap 
their reward; hut tenant-farmers or landlords who do not mean to 
do it thoroughly would be wise to confine themselves to making 
the best of the old turf. If properly drained, it will yield an 
immediate return for all tillage bestowed upon it; and, on the 
whole, I incline to the opinion that grass on clay, being let low, 
will generally pay an improving farmer better than any other 
iind, of pasture land. 

The third kind of inferior pasture mentioned above is that on 
black peaty soils. Where the depth of peat is considerable, or 
.where it lies on white or yellow sand, it is very unpromising; 
but, even in these cases, 1 have seen instances where nitrate of 
soda or soot had a striking effect, and made the cattle eat iJo^ 
rough herbage greedily. The varieties of peaty soils are so 
auumerous, and the results of applying tillage differ so, widely, 
.that it is generally advisable to try it experimentally in the 
first instance, putting a heavy dressing of the tillage intended 
4x) be used, on a very small portion of land* Where the peat 
lies upon clay it can always he made good land if the situarion 
is such as to admit of efficient drainage. Should the thickness 
of peat be inconsiderable, so that the roots of the grass can 
reach the clay, a dressing of the tillage already mentioned will 
almost always succeed in making black laud very useful for 
rearing young stock, with which it s^ms to agree remarkably 
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well. Should a few acres be contiguous to a feeding pasture 
on higher land, I have found it answer well to let even fatten¬ 
ing cattle have the run of the whole. They highly relish the 
variety of the herbage thus afforded them, and in dry seasons 
the black-land pasture will often keep its colour and freshness 
when the other bums. Should there be three or more feet of 
peat upon the clay, it answers best to break it lip and give the 
land a substantial dressing of clay before laying it down again, 
either by throwing it over the land from trenchejs, as practised in 
some of the eastern counties, or, if too deep for spade-work, then 
by carting it from pits. When this expense has been incurred it 
will probably become doubtful whether to lay it down again to 
grass, or to keep it under the plough, for which, after claying, 
it is extremely well suited. 

Frequent mention has been made of a' mixed top-dressing 
which has been found to be a valuable application to grass land. 
It has been gradually arrived at after many trials and modifi¬ 
cations, and consists of nitroffsn, phosphoric acid, and potash. 
These substances may be supplied in the form in which they 
can be most readily and cheaply obtained at the time and place 
required. The nitrogen may be furnished in guano, soot, 
nitrate of soda, or in the more specific form of muriate or 
sulphate of ammonia. The phosphoric acid may be obtained 
from bones, mineral superphosphate, or some of the poorer 
guanos. The potash similarly may be applied in the form of 
kainit, sulphate of potash, &c. The particular substances I am 
employing this season (1872) are nitrate of soda, mineral super¬ 
phosphate, and kainit, in the following proportions: 1 cwt of 
nitrate of soda, 2 cwt. of mineral superphosphate, and 3 cwt. 
of kainit per acre for pasture. At present prices this costs about 
42a per acre. For mowing land, where no manure is used, 
I should add to the above quantities J cwt of nitrate of soda, 
making the whole outlay about 50s. per acre. Where' land is 
annually mown a dressing of this manorial value is required 
every year to prevent deterioration, except in exceptional cases, 
such as deep alluvial land, waterside meadows subject to flooding, 
&c. The best practice is, no doubt, to manure mowing land 
regularly with good farmyard dungj but in the numerous 
instances in which this cannot be done, the meadow may be 
maintained in full productiveness by a good manuring once in 
three or four years, and a dressing of the above mixture in the 
intermediate seasons. For pastures it is not contended that a 
dressing of this character is required year by year, but after 
lajdng down a field to permanent grass it is absolutely necessary 
to till Imd for three or four years in order to keep it steadily 
progressive, and when grass land has been long neglected, and 
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is thoroughly out of condition, one dressing will not suffice. It 
requires following up for two or ihree successive years before 
the traces of long neglect will be completely obliterated. 

My first attempt at top-dressing grass was in 1841, on a field 
of young seeds which showed a want of condition, and I applied 
a liber^ dressing of nitrate of soda in the month of April, 
This salt had been only recently introduced to the notice of 
agriculturists, and I watched the result with considerable inter¬ 
est. The field soon assumed a deep green colour, and showed 
unmistakable signs of vigorous growSi. It was stocked with 
sheep, which, coming from turnips, ate it well; bu^ to my sur¬ 
prise, they were seiz^ with scour, and did not thrive. I had not 
then become aware that agricultural products raised by heavy 
dressings of nitrogenous manure are always of inferior quality, 
and unwholesome for stock. As this is a point of importance 
in the management of either grass or arable land, I s]^ll take 
some pains to establish the fact. When Peruvian guano was 
first brought to this country, and used freely for the growth of 
corn and roots, it was not uncommon to meet with instances 
where its liberal use was followed, in the case of wheat, by a 
gross broad flagged plant, which produced a large crop of soft 
dingy straw, and a small yield of lean dark-coloured grain. 
The cattle disliked the straw, and the millers disliked the 
grain. Nitrate of soda, soot, or any other ammoniacal dress¬ 
ing too freely used, produces a similar result. If too much 
nitrogen be applied to turnips the result is rapid growth and 
speedy decay, and stock fed on them do not thrive without a 
considerable admixture of other food. In 1846 I saw white 
turnips that had been grown by a heavy dressing of guano 
without other manure. They were as big as a man’s head the 
first week in August, were rotten at heart by the end of the 
month, and collapsed altogether by tbe middle of September. 
On grass land the effect of heavy nitrogenous dressings may be 
observed in most pastures at places where the stock are aeons* 
tomed to congregate for shade or shelter. The dark^^coloured 
coarse grass grown under such circumstances is fajcniliarto every 
farmer, and it is equally well known to him that cattle refuse to 
eat such grass, except under the pressure of absolute want A 
still more instructive illustration is to be found when heavy rains 
in July or August follow a period of drought At such a time 
fields of clover and young grass, which have carried a heavy 
stock of sheep for some montl^, Income absolutely poisonous to 
lambs, and unwholesome for stock of any kind. Even rabbits 
and l^es from an adjoining cover frequently die in numbers 
from eating the luxuriant herbage which immediately springs 
up. This is clearly due to riie droppings of tfae - sheep, 
both solid and liquid, which hare^ during the dry w^eather, 
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accumulated on or near the surface of the land. A warm July 
rain suddenly washes down to the roots of the plants an over¬ 
dose of manure, rich in ammoniacal salts, and the rank herbage 
«o. produced is unwholesome food. My first lesson, therefore, 
in manuring grass was lhat nitrogen, though most valuable in 
increasing the produce, and indispensable in restoring the con¬ 
dition, of exhausted land, cannot be used in large doses with- 
■out materially diminishing the quality of the herbage. If called 
upon to explain this fact, I would suggest that plant-food, to 
produce really healthy vegetation, should consist of a due admix¬ 
ture of several ingredients, of which ammonia, phosphoric acid, 
and potash, are the most important As the roots of plants can¬ 
not select the substances they require, but suck up all soluble 
matters with which they come in contact, if ammonia, which is 
extremely soluble, be presented to them in excess when com¬ 
pared with the other elements of their growth, the result is that sap 
is circulated through the plant of too stimulating character, and 
produces in the vegetable organisms results somewhat similar to 
those too often observed in the human subject who imbibes too 
much soluble matter of a simulating Mnd: viz., high colour and 
vigorous vitality, but with a tendency to premature decay: in 
shorty plants so treated are on the high-road to gout. If soils 
commonly contained a considerable amount of soluble phos¬ 
phoric acid and potash, a reasonably large dressing of ammonia 
would probably produce unmixed benefit, such as we see to 
result from a liberal application of manure from the yard, which 
supplies all these substances to the growing plant in the'exact 
propordons required; but, as the potash and phosphates con¬ 
tained in the soil itself are, for the most part, very slowly soluble, 
it is necessary to provide them in a more available form, in order 
to prevent ammonia from greatly predominating over the other 
ingredients, and thus injuring the quality of the produce. 

Next to nitrogen, the most important manurial substance is 
phosphoric acid, and, after being disappointed with the result of 
ummoniacal dressings, I made various trials of the phosphates in 
-different combinations. The great success which attended the 
use of bones on the dairy-lands in Cheshire, and the experience 
•of all observant shepherds that turnips, manured with bones, 
bore more hard weather, and were ‘better sheep-meat, than more 
showy crops grown with other tillage, led me to anticipate great 
•advantage from a liberal use of bones or superphosphate’ on grass. 
In this, however, I was again disappointed. Bones improved 
•the quality of the pasture, and somewhat increased the proportion 
ot cmvers and fine grasses to the coarser kinds, but I could not 
.^tisfy myself that the improvement was sufficient to pay the bill. 
Les^n the second therefore taught me that bones alone could 
not be depended upon for the renovation of grass land in general. 
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Having arrived at the point that neither nitrogen nor phos¬ 
phoric acid alone was to be recommended, I tried them in 
combination with good results; but there was still something 
wanting to give the agriculturist complete command over the 
growth of herbage suited to his wants, and the next substance I 
thought likely to be of use was potash. It was suggested by the 
luxuriance of the vegetation produced wherever vegetable matters 
had been burnt, and the strength of the clover-plant where kelp, 
wood-ashes, or other manure containing potash had been applied. 
After several minor experiments wifii encouraging results, in 
1867 I took in hand a field which was notoriously clover-sick, 
and where it was important to have a good plant of young seeds 
for sheep-feed, and the top-dressing specified above was specially 
compounded to meet the case. The result w’as a magnificent 
crop of clovers and trefoil, which carried ten head of ewes and 
lambs per acre through the very dry season 1868. This success 
encouraged me to try it largely the following year, and after five 
years’ trial, on strong clay as well as on light land, on newlyJaid 
grass and on old inferior pasture, I have had no instance of even 
partial failure. In the extraordinarily dry season of 1870, my 
seeds carried a full stock of sheep without the slightest appear¬ 
ance of giving way, and some old pastures so treated were full 
of clover and vetches, although previously conspicuous for the 
absence of the whole trifolium family. I will give one more 
instance, which was striking in its way. In the autumn of 1868 
I applied the top-dressing to 40 acres of very bad old grass on 
strong clay. It had been mown frequently, but rarely manured, 
and the herbage was dry and coarse. The effect was remarkable. 
White clover, trefoil, and vetches, sprang up in abundance in the 
following spring, and both hay and aftermath were greedily eaten 
by all kinds of stock. In 1871 I gave this land a dressing of 
40 bushels of soot per acre. Within three months the clover 
and trefoil had disappeared as if by magic. The crop of grass 
was a heavy one, but coarse, and the hay, though well got, 
met with a very doubtful reception even from the milch cows, 
although, as is well known, milking cattle accept gratefully any 
amount of hay of any kind, unless mouldy or mow-bumt 

In 1858 I recommended that newly-laid grass should be mown 
the first season. I was well aware that, by so doing, not only 
was the condition of the land much reduced, but by allowing the 
stronger grasses to attain their full growth the first year, a tufty, 
irregular surface was given to the pasture, and the formation of 
the close even turf, which is so great a desideratum, was much 
retarded. Grazing with sheep was, however, so injurious to the 
clovers and finer grasses, that I considered mowing the lesser evil 
of the two. When, in 1858,1 found that I had obtained the clue 
voi. Yin.— S. s. 3? 
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to tile growth of clover, I immediately adopted a revised code for 
laying down land to permanent pasture. In 1869 and 1870 I 
had 50 acres to lay down. Three fields, containing together 
40 acres, were dressed twice with the mixture above recom¬ 
mended: 1st, when the barley and seeds were sown, and 
2ndly, a few months after the barley-crop was harvested. Another 
field of ten acres, of better quality than the other three, I sowed 
down in good condition, but without the potash and superphos¬ 
phate dressing. The whole four fields were grazed with sheep 
the first season. The three first-mentioned remained as full of 
clover and fine grasses at the end of the season as. at the begin¬ 
ning, whereas the ten acres not so dressed, though carrying a 
good stock of sheep, gradually lost their plant of clover, and 
began the following spring to show indications of the dry, benty 
appearance, which I had previously found to supervene so gene¬ 
rally in the second, and still more in the third, year after laying 
down* I mean for the future, therefore, to graze newly-laid grass 
for permanent pasture with sheep until firm enough to carry 
cattle, relying on the top-dressing to maintain the quality of the 
young grass against all comers. 

The two men most competent to advise on scientific questions 
affecting British agriculture are undoubtedly Mr. Lawes and 
Professor Voelcker, and I am happy to be able to quote them 
both in support of the recommendations here given for the treat¬ 
ment of grass land. The exj^rimental plots at Rothamsted (the 
produce of which is annually mown and removed) show con¬ 
clusively that any application to grass land which does not contain 
potash, if repeated for several successive years, results in a decline, 
and eventually an extinction of the clovers, vetches, and finer 
grasses; and though Mr. Lawes is not yet satisfied that for 
general use potash can be recommended as a paying application, 

I am authorised to state that within the last -few months his 
advice to a gentleman asking him to prescribe for some old pas¬ 
ture land w’hich required renovation, was to apply 1J ewt of nitote 
of soda, cwt of superphosphate, and 3 cwt. of kainit per 
acre, which it will be observed diOfers veiy slightly from the 
mixture advocated above. 

Professor Voelcker, in articles published in this Journal, has 
pointed out the excellent effect produced on clover by the use of 
superphosphate and potash salts on light land. He was, however, 
until very recently of opinion that no corresponding benefit was 
produced by this combination on clay; but I quote from a letter 
received from him within the last few weeks, which shows that 
ne has somewhat modified that opinion: “ More than twelve 
months ago you brought to my knowledge the fact that potash 
salts gave you a satisfactory result on your heavy land. From 
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all the experiments which I had tried with potash salts for a 
number of years upon heavy soils, no appreciable result was pro¬ 
duced on the grass or root crops to which these salts were applied. 
Your experience, however, induced me last season to try a mix¬ 
ture of superphosphate with potash salts on some poor clay land 
in Kent, and the accounts which I received from several farmers 
who tri^ this mixture upon clover seeds on heavy land, and I 
may add also upon potatoes, are very satisfactoiy. I have myself 
seen the goodr effects which potash salts and superphosphate pro¬ 
duced on clover and grass on moderately stiff land in the neighs 
bourhood of Bromley, in Kent^ and I believe this mixture will 
probably be found beneficial for grass land on the poor clays in 
Staffordshire, and, generally speaking, on the bad clays of the 
Coal Measures. A close examination of these clays^ if I am not 
mistaken, will show that there are some clays which are greatly 
deficient in potash, and on such poor clay soils the application 
of potash salts no doubt will' be attended with beneficial results* 
I am glad to have this opportunity of modifying to some extent 
the opinion which I expressed on the strength of a more limited 
experience than I now possess, namely, that salts of potash are 
likely to be useful only on light land, for the experience I had 
last year fully confirms your own that there are clay soils as well 
as light land which are benefited by the application of potash salts 
and superphosphate.’’ 

It will have been observed that throughout this article the 
means principally relied on for increasing our home production 
of meat are, an extended use of artificial mcmures on pasture land 
and of feeding-staffs for cattle at grass. At the present prices of 
fat and lean stock, it will pay the farmer to adopt both systems 
simultaneously. The great difficulty is in making a beginning. 
The routine of years, possibly handed down for generations, cannot 
be broken through without a pang; but such pangs seldom outlive 
the first favourable balance-sheet, and it may be confidently stated 
that for some time past the farmers who have made most money 
are those who have paid as much attention to the improvement 
of their grass as to the growth of fine crops of com or roots*. 

JfeJncary, 1872. 


V.— The Bet^ds of Cardagious Cattle Dtseam in Yorkshire 
during the Years 1870-71. By J. Deot Dbkt, M.P. 

[A Letter to the Editob.] 

My dear Sir, —has occurred to me that some readers of 
the Journal might be interested in the records of contagions 
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diseases amongst animals in Yorkshire, which have been col¬ 
lected by the county constabulary since the carrying out of 
the provisions of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, 
1869, was placed in their hands. Through the courtesy of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Granville Layard and Captains Hill and 
McNeill, the respective heads of the force in the East, North, 
and West Ridings, I am enabled to send you the Quarterly 
Returns of cases of Pleuro-Pneumonia, and Foot and Mouth 
Disease for the last two years. You will see that, as a whole, 
the East Riding, which is the most purely agricultural part of 
the county, has suffered the least, although the port of Hull, to- 
which many German cattle are sent, is situated within it. 
This fact appears to negative the idea that the spread of these 
diseases, or their virulence, is proportionate to the introduction 
of foreign animals. The West Riding has suffered the most; 
this may be attributable-partly to the fact that there was a great 
amount of Foot and Mouth Disease existing in this Riding when 
the Act was first put into operation, and still more that the West 
Riding Fairs are the great fairs for Irish cattle. 

"Sfipton, Knaresborough, Wetherby, and Wakefield, all have 
large fortnightly lean stock markets, which, especially during- 
the autumn, are crowde<l with Irish beasts, many of most ex¬ 
cellent quality, and invaluable for the use of our graziers; but 
others, much over-driven, over-crowded on shipboard and in 
railway trucks, and half starved in their progress from the Irish 
coast, are almost certain to be affected with disease either at the 
fair or on their arrival at the farms for which they are purchased* 
The North Riding, and the West, too, alike suffer from the 
great focus of disease in Yorkshire, the market at York. This< 
fortnightly market is at certain seasons crowded with stock, prin¬ 
cipally imported from Ireland, and from this centre the Foot and 
Mouth Disease has at all times extended throughout the grazing- 
districts of Yorkshire, as also did the cattle plague some years 
ago. There is need of a far more effective supervision of fairs, 
and a more general sense of the inconvenience caused by Foot and 
Mouth Disease to farmers themselves, before any real progress will 
be made in checking it At present, many farmers who purchase 
Irish grazing cattle each autumn, intending to winter them ori 
straw and turnips, and sell them out fat from grass in the ensuing 
year, consider it almost a matter of course that their cattle will 
have this epidemic; apd they desire to get it over as early as 
possible, before the beasts gain flesh. If the epidemic does not 
attack them until they are nearly fat, there is a loss of a month 
or six weeks grazing; but if they are affected soon after their 
arrival the loss appears trivial, the attack seldom lasting morfe 
than ten days. The Returns, I think, will show that the disease 
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tseldom terminates fatally, the loss from death amongst cattle 
being trifling, and amongst sheep almost infinitesimal 

“ On the other hand, Pleuro-Pneumonia is as fatal as ever; 
and from the Returns we may conclude that 50 per cent, of 
the animals attacked by this disease fall victims to it. I feel 
satisfied that immediate slaughter will always be found the best 
resource for the farmer whose stock is affected, even if there be 
no compensation awarded, as the flesh of the animal when first 
attacked is not generally considered to be unfit for food,* and the 
chance of recovery is most uncertain. I am, however, very much 
inclined to believe that if all animals suffering from Pleuro- 
Pneumonia were slaughtered as soon as they were attacked, 
and if a reasonable compensation were made to the owner, 
this disease might soon be eradicated, supposing the system 
to be universally and compulsorily carried out.. At present 
different local authorities take different views of the best 
course to pursue, and there is not sufficient uniformity in their 
proceeding. 

** We find that in 1870, in the East Riding of York, out of 
73,575 cattle, only 6 died from Foot and Mouth Disease, and 
none from Pleuro-Pneumonia, In the North, out of 143,739, 
100 died or were killed in consequence of Foot and Mouth 
Disease, and 30 in consequence of Pleuro-Pneumonia. In the 
West, out of 220,986, 117 died or were killed on account 
-of Foot and Mouth Disease, and 148 on account of Pleuro- 
Pneumonia, so that out of 488,291 cattle, 401 died from these 
diseases, being about one in 1000. In 1871, in the East 
Riding, the losses from Foot and Mouth Disease were, 18 from 
Pleuro-Pneumonia, and 20 from Foot and Mouth Disease, out 
of 72,406; in the North 57 from Pleuro-Pneumonia, and 61 
from Foot and Mouth Disease, out of 140,220; in the West, 81 
from Pleuro-Pneumonia, and 113 from Foot and Mouth Disease, 
out of 217,088; making a total loss from both diseases of 340 
out of 429,714, being a rather more favourable return than fdr 
1870, in spite of the widespread outbreak of Foot and Mouth 
Disease in the autumn of that year. On the whole, therefore, 
I cannot but hope that the Acts are working satisfactorily, 
when I compare Ais loss with the losses which occurred under 
my own personal observation before the days of the Cattle 


^ Since writing the ahove. I find that the Local Governxnent Board have intro- 
«dTiced the “ Public Health Bill,’* which proposes to enact, in clauses 44 and 45, 
that ** all milk of any animal suf^rxng fiK>m any contagious or infectious disease, 
as defined by the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1S69, or from any tubercular 
disease, shall be deemed unwholesome and to be unfit for the food of man, and 
that any person selling for human food any animal, carcase or meat, so diseased, 
shall, oa eonriction, pay a penalty not escceeding 20l” 
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Plague, when the restrictions at that" time in force very nearly 
freed us from all other cattle diseases, 

“ I am truly yours, 

John Dent Dent. 

Bibston BaB, 21si January, 1872.” 


riETUsys, showing the Progress of PLEUEO-PiifEiJMOisiA Quarterly in the 
jS^orth, East, and West Eidings of Yorkshire under the Constabulary, 
between January 1, 1870, and December 30, 1871. 


Date. 

East Biding. 

Attacked. 

Killed. 

Died. 

Recovered. 

Quarter ending March, 187U . 

M. 


■ ■ 



Nil. 

m • 



,, Sept., ,, .. .. . • 

Nil. 



^B|^H 

,, Dec., ,, . 

Nil 




,, March, 1871 •. .• *. 

Nil 



^B|^H 

,, June, ,, . 

Nil 




, , Sept., , , . 

22 

12 


10 

,, Dec., , , . 

8 

6 

BB 


Totals . 

30 

IS 

bB 

12 



North Biding. 


Dais. 






Attacked. 

1 Killed. 

1 Died. 

Recovered 

Quarter ending March, 1870 . 





,, June, ,, . 

24 

3 

10 

li 

,, Sept., ,, . 

31 

2 

9 

20 

,, Dec., ,, •• .. 

13 

, , 

6 

7 

,, March, 1871 . 

23 

4 

9 ‘ 

10 

,, Jnne, ,, . 

38 

2 

23 

13 

1» Sept., ,, . 

27 

1 

16 

10 

,, Dec., ,, . 

12 

2 

•• 

7 

Totals.j 

168 1 

14 

73 

78 

Daxb. 


West Biding. 



Attacked. 

Killed. 

Died. 

Recovered. 

Quarter ending March, 1870 . 

65 

28 

17 

35 

,, June, ,, ,, •• *, 

88 

19 

28 

32 


46 

18 

20 

20 

s» Dec., ,, •• •• •• 

35 

11 

7 

18 

,, March, 1871. 

29 

11 

6 

4 

,, June, ,, . 

39 

17 

7 

23 

>. &p‘-j .. . 

29 

8 

10 

8. 


28 

16 

6 

9 

Totals.. 

3.59 1 

128 

101 

129 
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Eetusks, showing the Progress of Foot and Mouth Disease Quarterly in the 
ITorth, East, and West Eidings of Yorkshire under the Constahnlary, 
between January 1,1870, and December 30,1871. 


Date. 

East Biding. 

Attacked. 

Ki:ied. ; 

Died, j 

Eecovered. 


1 

Cattle. ! 

1 

1 




Quarter ending March, 1870 .; 

973 


3 

970 


June, ,, . 

23S 


.. ! 

238 

>» 

Sept., . 

1,386 

.. 

3 

1,383 


Dec., , , . 

9S8 


.. 

988 

9 9 

March, 1871 . 

2C5 


.. 

265 


June, ,, 

73 


.. 1 

73 


Sept., , , . 

1,279 


3 i 

1,276 

» 9 

Dec., ,, . 

3,640 

•* 

7 

3,633 


Totals . 

8,842 


16 

8,826 


Pigs, 





Quarter ending March, 1870 .. .. .. 

105 

,. 

9 

96 


June, ,, . 

16 

.. 

.. 

16 


Sept., • , . 

124 

.. 

o 

122 


Dec., ,, . 

119 

.. 

U 

108 


March, 1871 .. t.. 

35 


2 

33 


June, , , . 

9 

,, 

6 

3 

»» 

Sept, . . 

184 

.. 

21 

163 

j» 

Dec., .. 

637 

•• 

4 

633 


Totals. 

1.229 

•• 

1 .15 

; 1,174 


Sheep. 





Quarter ending March, 1870 . 

1,321 


2 

1,319 


June, ,, . 

20 

,, 

.. 

, 20 

9 3 

Sept, . 

51 


•• 

51 


Dec., .... 

1,003 



■ 1,003 

> > 

March, 1871 .. .. .. 

353 

,, 

! 

1’ 353 

9 9 


.. 

*, 

.. 1 

! - 

9 9 

Sept, ,, . • •• •. 

46 

.. 

.. 

46 

9 9 


9,538 

- 

1 

1 9,637 


Totals. 

12.332 

1 

3 

12,329 
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DATS. 

"West Riding. 

Attacked. 

Killed. 

Died. 

Recorered. 

Pigs. 





Quarter ending March, 1870 . 

555 , 

7 

33 

509 

,, June, ,, •• .. 

106 1 


2 

114 

>> Sept, ,, . 

154 

.. 

4 

135 

ft Dec., ,, .. .. .. 

2S7 : 


IS 

231 

,, March, 1871. 

87 1 

,, 


90 

.. dune, 

51 ! 

1 


49 

t j Sept,, ,, . 

706 

,, 

18 

579 

Dec., ,, . 

988 

•• 

28 

1,030 

Totals. 

2,882 1 

8 

103 

2,737 

Sheet. 

! 

1 

1 



Quarter ending March, 1870 .' 

708 1 

.. 

8 

689 


23 1 

.. 


34 

,. Sept., 

114 

.. 


85 

,, Dec., .. 

105 

,, 


100 

,, March, 1871. 

125 1 

.. 


159 

ft J une, ,, .. 

1 

.. 



j f Sept., ,, -. 

'276 1 

.. 


122 

Dec., „ . 

3,194 1 

1 


2,510 

Totals .. 

4,545 j 

1 

8 

3,699 


VI.— On the Compositim and Agricultural Value of Earth- 
Closet Manure, By Dr. Augustus VoelckeRj F.R.S. 

The agricultural utilization of the sewage of towns is a problem 
which cannot yet be said to have been solved in an entirely 
satisfactory manner. 

All persons who have seriously considered the subject have 
come to the conclusion that the removal of human excrements of 
large populations from the urban districts to the country, where 
they are wanted, without creating a nuisance or injuring the 
health of the inhabitants—and the economical utilization of these 
matters for the production of food—are questions surrounded 
by numerous practical diflSculties of no ordinary kind. 

In the country—^in small country towns, and in isolated ejstablish- 
ments such as county prisons, workhouses, and asylums,—the 
disposal of human excretal matters presents no great diflSculty; 
but their removal from towns is generally attended with con¬ 
siderable expense, no matter what particular system the au¬ 
thorities may adopt. 
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By degrees the town authorities are learning the disagreeable 
lesson that materials which are excellent fertilizers when safely 
incorporated with the soil are a nuisance in a town, and cause 
expenses that are all the greater the more completely the plan 
of removal accords with the requirements of modern civilization. 

There is no doubt that excretal matters and all kinds of 
house-refuse are removed from towns more rapidly, with less 
nuisance to the inhabitants, and with less injury to their health, 
by means of water, than in any other way that can be adopted 
on a large scale. There can be, further, no doubt that the land is 
the proper medium for the reception of all excrementitious 
matters, and that nothing effects so complete and rapid a deodo- 
rization and disinfection of putrid animal matter of every kind 
as a well-aerated soil. 

Boussingault has shown that there is a larger proportion of 
oxygen in the air condensed between the particles of a porous 
soil than in the atmosphere above the land. In the condensed 
condition in which oxygen exists in a porous soil, it no doubt 
acts much more powerfully in oxidizing organic matters than 
the free oxygen of the air. Its effects in that respect may indeed 
be compared with the effects of oxygen condensed in spongy 
platinum, which ^ects manifest themselves, as is well known, 
by the instantaneous production of light or heat—the visible effect 
of the chemical combination of hydrogen and oxygen, when a 
current of hydrogen is directed upon a pellet of spongy 
platinum. 

There is no oxidizing agent equal to a porous soil, which is 
always at hand in almost unlimited quantities, and equally 
effective in destroying animal ef9avia and the permanently pre¬ 
judicial properties of excrementitious matters of every descrip¬ 
tion. ^ Few axioms are so true as that which enforces the 
propriety of returning to the land the fertilizing materials 
which are removed from it in the produce. In other words, 
the nuisance of a town population ought to be utilized 
on the land for the production of food. The wonderful dis¬ 
infecting and absorbing properties of porous soils long ago 
attracted the attention of practical men and scientific observers; 
but greater precision to chemical inquiries into these valu¬ 
able properties has been given only of late years by scientific 
chemists, after Mr. H. S. Thompson had made the discovery 
that soils not oidy possessed the power of absorbing certain 
volatile^ and foetid matters, but also of decomposing salts of 
ammonia, reteining the fertilizing base ammonia, and permit¬ 
ting the less important acid constituents of ammoniacal salts to 
percolate through the soil in combination with lime, magnesia, 
or other abundant soil constituents. In a series of classical 
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experiments on tlie powers of cultivated soils to retain the 
fertilizing elements of manure. Professor Way showed that all 
soils possess, in a greater or less degree, the power not only to 
absorb ammonia, potash, phosphoric acid, and other manuring 
constituents, but likewise to decompose solutions of their com¬ 
pounds, and to retain all their more important fertilizing 
constituents, 

A practical application of the power of dry and sifted earth, 
especially if it partakes of the nature of clay, to absorb and 
retain ammonia and other fertilizing matters, has been made by 
the Rev. Henry Moule, Vicar of Fardington, Dorset, who has con¬ 
structed, under the protection of a patent, several forms of earth- 
closets, by which the supply, admixture, removal, and drying of 
the earth can be satisfactorily and economically performed. 

Mr. Moule has the merit of having given to the public a simple 
and ingeniously contrived apparatus, which is capable of doing 
good service in many places; more especially in sick rooms, 
public establishments, such as county prisons and unions, and 
country-houses where a good supply of water cannot be com¬ 
manded ; and credit is due to him for having pointed out the 
repeated action, and consequently the fitness for repeated use of 
the same earth. 

He showed that a comparatively small portion of dry and 
sifted earth (IJ pint) is sufficient, by covering the deposit, to 
arrest effluvium, and to prevent fermentation and the conse¬ 
quent generation of noxious gases; and further, that if wiihin 
a few days the mass which would be formed by the repeated 
layers of deposit be intimately mixed by a spade, or by a mixer 
made for the purpose, in a few minutes neither to the eye nor 
sense of smell is anything perceptible but so much earth. 

Ordinary garden surface-soil may be used in Moule’s earth- 
closet, especially if it contains a good proportion of clay; but 
if clay soil be scarce, an admixture of coal-ashes or street 
sweepings is not objectionable. There is thus no difficijlty in 
procuring a supply of earthy matter. 

Many persons who have used earth-closets have publicly 
expressed great satisfaction as regards the efficiency of this 
system; and it must be admitted that it is of great advantage, in 
a sanitary point of. view, in the cases of sick rooms, detached 
houses, or '^ages, or even small country towns. 

Where the earth required for absoxption can be readily 
procured in a dried and sifted state, and the land for the utiliza¬ 
tion of the compost is in close proximity, the earth-closet system 
recommends itself as a thoroughly efficimt plan of disposing of 
human excreta and thef utilization of their fertilizing constituents 
at the smallest expense, and in some cases even with economy. 
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Although I have consistently advocated the wet system, or 
water-closet plan, for large towns, I am convinced that the dry 
or earth-closet plan is preferable to the adoption of sewage 
arrangements in villages or suburban districts, inhabited by people 
in a humble position of life; and I would impress strongly upon 
Local Boards of Health the propriety of well considering whether 
in such localities the earth-closet system does not meet the 
sanitary requirements of the case, before they have recourse to 
expensive sewage operations entailing, as they do everywhere, a 
more or less considerable tax upon the people, whose earnings 
are such as require to be expended according to the strictest 
rules of economy. It is obvious that if a plan could be devised 
by which human excretal matters could be collected and removed 
from dwellings, without either nuisance or injury to health, and 
obtained economically in a concentrated, dry, and portable con¬ 
dition, their utilization would be much more perfectly attained 
by such means than by the water-system. The questions naturally 
present themselves, does the earth-closet plan meet these de¬ 
mands, and is it applicable for towns as well as for the country ? 

The objections which are made to the dry or earth-closet 
system are:— 

The difficulties and expense of the supply and preparation 
of the soil in the case of towns. 

% The cost of carriage of a bulky earth compound to the 
country, 

3. The fact that but little of the urine, containing in round 
numbers ^ ths of the manuring constituents of mixed solid and 
liquid human excreta, Trould reach the earth compost; and 

4. That in the manure produced, the more valuable fertilizing 
matters are so largely diluted with comparatively useless common. 
-earth, that beyond a very short distance from the locality where 
the earth compost is produced the cost of carriage would be 
greater than the manure is worth. 

These objections, it must be confessed, are not readily met in 
the case of towns, for the difficulties and the expense of pro¬ 
curing a supply of suitable earth, of storing it, preparing it for 
repeated use, and the cost of removal of the compost to the 
countryare no doubt so great that, even admitting that by the dry 
plan human excreta could be removed from towns as rapidly 
and with as much salubrity as by the wet or water system, the 
latter would be preferable in an economical point of view, unless 
it could be shown that the earth or dry system really produces a 
concentrated manure of intrinsic value. We are thus led to 
inquire into the composition and money value of the manure 
which can be produced by the repeated use of prepared soil, as 
recommended by Mr. Moule. 
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A favourable opportunity of ascertaining tbe composition of 
the earth used repeatedly in one of Moule’s earth-closets pre¬ 
sented itself when I received a sample for analysis which had 
been used four times in succession, and been dried each time 
after removal from the earth-closet. 

This sample furnished the following results on analysis:— 

Composition of a sample of Barili-Closet Manure used four times 
in succession, and dried. 


Moisture (loss on drying at 212° Fabr.) .. .. .. 1*4$> 

♦Oiganic matter and water of combination. 6*56 

Oxide of iron and alumina. 14‘57 

Tribasic phosphate of lime (bone-phosphate) . 1*46 

Carbonate of lime. 9*47 

Magnesia. ..« 2*20 

Potash. 1*31 

Chloride of sodium. *82 

Insoluble siliceous matter (clay). .. 62*12 


100*00 


* Containing nitrogen . *39 

Equal to ammonia . *47 


The manure was perfectly inodorous and inoffensive in appear¬ 
ance. It contained about 1-^ per cent, of bone-phosphate, but 
only *39 per cent, of nitrogen, equal to not quite ^ per cent, of 
ammonia, and consequently was not of great fertilizing value. 

The earth having been dried after each use by fire-heat, it 
occurred to me that probably some of the ammonia might have 
been driven off by too great a degree of heat in the drying 
operation; and I, therefore, was glad to receive for examination 
another sample which had been used five times in the earth- 
closet, and not been dried by fire-heat after the fifth removal 
from the closet, but been allowed to become air-dry. In this 
condition I found it to contain in 100 parts:— 


Moisture (loss at 212° Fahr.).12*97 

^Organic matter and water of comhination .. .. 7*78 

Oxide of iron and alumina . 9*24 

Tribasic phosphate of lime (bone-phosphate).. P05 

Carbonate of Hme . 9*19 

Magnesia .. .. 2*57 

Potash .. ^66 

GhloTide of sodium . .. .. .. .. *64 

hasoluble ffiUceous matter (cky) .. .. .. 55*UO 


* 100*00 

* Containing nitrogen .. .. .. *41 

Equal to ammonia.. .. .. *49 


Like the preceding sample, it was quite inoffensive to the senses. 
Although it had been used five time% and had not been dried the 
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last time by fire-heat, it scarcely contained more nitrogen than the 
preceding sample, and somewhat < less phosphate of lime and 
potash. In the former sample it will be seen I found 14*5 7 per 
cent, of oxide of iron and alumina, and 62*12 per cent, of in¬ 
soluble siliceous matter (clay), whilst the analysis of the second 
sample shows only 9*24 per cent, of oxide of iron and alumina, 
and 55*90 per cent, of mixed siliceous matter. It appears, there¬ 
fore, that the earth of the two samples was not precisely the 
same, and hence the analyses df the two samples do not admit of 
strict comparison. Nevertheless, they afford plain evidence of 
the fact, that the proportion of nitrogen in the earth-closet 
manure is but inconsiderable, even when the earth has been used 
repeatedly in the closet. 

Both samples, I may observe, were free from nitrates; and 
the nitrogen which is stated in the analysis includes both the 
nitrogen present in the nitrogenous organic matters and in the 
ammonia-salts of the earth-closet manure. I had no opportunity 
of ascertaining what was the composition of the dried and sifted 
earth before its ‘ employment in the closet, and cannot, therefore, 
say definitely how much nitrogen or phosphoric acid and potash 
it originally contained, and to what extent its original fer¬ 
tilizing matters were increased by repeated use. 

The results of the preceding analyses, it must be confessed, are 
disappointing in an agricultural point of view; and although not 
qnite conclusive, they hold out but little prospect for the pro¬ 
duction of a fairly concentrated manure by means of the repeated 
use* of earth in the dry closet. As a disinfecting agent, earth 
answers so admirably that I was loth to arrive at too unfavour¬ 
able an opinion as regards the agricultural value of the earth- 
closet manure; and I therefore thought it well to institute 
farther inquiries before expressing a definite opinion of the pro¬ 
bable value of this kind of manure. 

Some of the readers of the Journal are perhaps aware that the 
dry-earth system has been in operation for some years past in 
the West Riding prison, Wakefield, with marked success. Capt. 
Armjtage, the governor of the prison, who has paid much 
attention to practically carrying out this system, has kindly 
furnished me with information on some points of interest bearing 
upon the subject. The prisom he informs me, contained in 
1870, on an average 1451 cells. As many as 776 dry-earth 
closets are in use in the cells and workrooms, and are highly 
approved. Besides the earth-closets there are 675 water-closets. 
Moule^s system was introduced in Midsummer, 1866, and has 
been continued in use without interruption. 

Capt. Armytege writes to me; We use the ordinary Moule^s 
closet, or a stili simpler bo3^ where the eardx is applied out 
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of a small scoop by band, instead of the self-acting machinery of 
Moule’s closets, which, with ordinary care, acts very well. You 
must be aware what class of men and women we have to deal 
with in working out experiments; and I can only say that, after 
more than three years, I am satisfied that the dry-earth plan 
is the only.sound system diat can be worked out, especially 
among the lower classes and in towns, my principle being to 
keep all sediments out of the drains. The urine now is collected 
into tanks, and is sold, or used for manuring the ground, or 
is thrown upon the earth compost We find an absence of all 
smells, that formerly were quite overpowering; and even in the 
manipulating shed no smell can be discerned, except at the time 
of turning the compost, and then the smell perceptible in the 
shed is more that of a Peruvian guano shed than anything 
else.” 

The earth used in the closet is common soil, containing a good 
proportion of clay. It is dried and passed through a half-inch 
rid^e, and the work is 'done by the prisoners. Hitherto it has 
been obtained in the prison grounds, or has been bought from 
builders at 6d. a load. 5 cwt. of earth per annum is used per 
head, about li lb. being allowed for each time the closet is 
used. The whole of it is used twice or three times, and it 
might no doubt be used more frequently if required. Large 
bins containing 2 tons each are set apart for storing the earth 
after use. The bins are under cover; and in summer no arti¬ 
ficial heat is required to dry the earth compost sufficiently for 
re-use. After remaining about 6 weeks in the bins, the earth is 
passed through a riddle and used again. Neither ashes nor other 
dry materials are used with the earth, and nothing except faeces, 
with more or less urine, is allowed access to the closets. In 
winter a slow fire of cinders under a hollow brick floor soon 
dries the wet earth sufficiently to be passed through a half-inch 
sieve, and to be fit for repeated use in the closets, which are 
emptied weekly. 

The following are the printed instructions which Captain 
Armytage has given to warders as to the mode of usii^ the 
earth-closets:— 

‘^iNSTEUCTIOlirS OX) WaBDEES,AS TO MODE OF TTSIDSfO THE 

Eabth-Olosets. 

^^Not more than one pan of earth must be placed in the 
hopper-box at one time, so that when the pan below is filled, 
the hopper-box above will be empty. 

,‘Hn making the daily inspection, the Warder will take Care 
that if the hopper be empty (or aearjy so), the plan bdoyr 
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its cover, is taken out and replaced with another from the reserve 

“There must he ten pans in reserve in each division. Pans 
will be kept ready at the earth shed, so that the Warder will 
only have to exchange used pans for fresh ones that will form the 
reserve on the division. By this arrangement each division of 
the prison using earth-closets can empty and replenish, if neces¬ 
sary, ten closets daily. The time for attending to this duty- 
should be before* breakfast 

“The Warder of each division may take five prisoners, when 
necessary, to the earth-shed to make the exchange of pans. These 
men will be selected for the purpose by the Governor or Deputy, 
and will wear a white star to denote that they may be so 
employed. 

“The principal Warders are held responsible that these in¬ 
structions are carried out 

Closets out of repair must be immediately replaced. One 
closet will be kept in reserve in each division. 

“Prisoners using anything besides paper, after being warned 
not to do so, must be reported for disoteying orders. 

“Each urine pot must have a properly fittii^ tin lid kept on it 
with a little water in the xim^ 

“ G*. AbmVTA0E, Ghivemor;, 

“ West Siding Prison, 2Sth August, 1868.” 

In the course of the year from 50 to 60 tons of earth-manure 
are obtained, which is chiefly used on the prison grounds. In 
1870 about 12 tons were sold at IZ. per ton when the earth was 
once used, 2L when twice used, and 3L thrice used. It has had 
remarkable success in growing onions, and has been used with 
advantagefor potatoes, vegetables, and garden produce in general. 
Half a ton per acre of the earth used once in* the closets has 
also been successfully applied to grass land, and 1 ton per acre 
produced 2 tons 3 cwt. of hay. 

In a second experiment 1 ton of the earth-manure (once used) 
produced 2 tons 2 cwt. of hay. 

In conclusion, Captain Armytege informs me that, in conse¬ 
quence of the introduction of the dry-eartb-closet system into 
die prison, the atmosphere of the cells has been much improved, 
and, no doubt, been rendered more healthy. The earth-closets 
are in use in the prison hospitals and workrooms, containing- 
from 20 to 50 men. In the public closets in the workroom the 
earth is thrown upon the fseces three times a day, and the contents 
are removed as required. 

^ Captain Armytage also sent me samples of the dry and 
sifted earth, both before its use in the closets and after it had 
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passed once, twice, and three times through the closets. The 
•earth appeared to be ordinary garden soil, containing a con¬ 
siderable proportion of clay. An analysis of it in its natural 
state yielded the following results:— 

Composition of air-dr^ sifted Earth for use in the Earth-Closet. 


Moisture.. .' „ 9*04 

*Or^nic matter and water of combination . 8*86 

Oxide of iron and alumina . 11*67 

Phosphoric acid . .. .. *17 

Carbonate of lime . 2*01 

Magnesia. -. 1*30 

Alkalies and loss in analysis. 1-22 

# Insoluble siliceous matter (sand and clay). 64*83 


100*00 

* Containing nitrogen. *28 

Equal to axnmonia . -34 


The preceding analysis gives a good representation of the 
composition of rich garden mould. 

The samples of the earth, after having been used once, twice, 
and three times, were not equally dry, as will be seen by the 
subjoined tabulated results, which represent the composition of 
the three samples of earth-manure in the condition in which they 
reached me. 


OoMPosiTioH of Three Samples of Eaeth-Closet Maijtjbb from West 
E miNO Pbisoh, Wakepield. 



Ko.l. 

170.2. 

370.3. 

! 

Earth once 
used. 

Twice used. 

Three times 
used. 

Moisture . .. 

21-69 

11-81 

13-81 

’^Orgumc matter and water of com-\ 
bination .. ./ 

7-67 

10-17 

10-53 

Oxide of iron and alumina .. 

12*65 

12*43 

10-76 

Phosphoric abid . 

•19 

•39 

•44 

Carbonate of lime .. .. .. .. 

1*76 

1*88 

1*84 

Magnesia....V 


/ -68 

•78 

Alkalies and loss in analysis .. .. j 

2*06 

\ -64 

-64 

Insoluble siliceous matter (day and) 
sand) .. •• •• «.j 

53-98 

62-00 

«1*20‘ 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

* ContaiQizig nStrogen .. .« 

Equal toammoma .. •. 

-39 

•35 

•3ft 

•45 

•44 

•63 


^ All the samples were inoffensive in appearance, and free from 
disagreeable smell. 

As the percentage of moisture in <he original earth and in 
YOL. VIII.—6. S. P 
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the three samples of earth-closet manures varied a good deal, the 
preceding analytical data do not admit of being readily compared 
■with each other. I have, therefore, calculated what the compo¬ 
sition of the four samples would be when dried at the uniform 
temperature of 212'^ Fahrenheit. 

The following Table expresses their composition in a perfectly 
dry state:— 


Composition of Eabth and Three Samples of Eabth-Gloset Manure 
prodaced at West Riding Prison, Wakefield, in diy state (dried at 
212® Fahr.). 



Bo. 1. 

ETo* 2. 

Ko. 3. 

110.4. 


Earth for use 

Earth once 

Earth twice 

Earth thrice 


in 

used 

used 

used 


Closets. 

in Closets. 

in Closets. 

in Closets. 

^Organic matter and water of\ 
comlnnafion./ 

9-88 

mm 

11-53 

12*22 

Oxide of ircm and alnmiyift. 

12*95 


14-11 

12*48 

Fhosphorieacxd. 

‘18 

•25 

*44 

*51 

Carbonate of lime . 

2*21 

2*25 

2*13 

2*14 


1-44 \ 



•90 

jdlballes and loss is analysis ..f 

1*35 ] 

2* 63 


•74 

lasoliible sSBceons matter (clay\ 
and sand) ... 

71‘99 

- 68'9^ 


. 71*01 


lOO-OO" 

100-00 

100*00 ■ 

100*00 

* Oaatainiqg siacDgen .. .. 

Vfflti*! to ATftniAlaift .. ., ,. 

•31 

*37 

•37 

•45 

•43 
* -51 

•51 

•52 


A glance at the preceding analyses shows that the proportion 
of nitrogen in the soil increases but very little each time it is 
removed firom the closet. 

Used once the soil gained only '06 per cent of nitrogen, used 
twice it gained “11 per cent., and three times *20 per cent. If 
we divide by 3 the increase of nitrogen in the earth-manure 
passed three times through the closet, supposing the manure to 
be perfectly dry, we obtain *066 as the average increase of 
nitrogen each time it is passed through the closet. It will 
further be seen that after the soil had been used three times 
over, the total increase of nitrogen amounted to only two-tbirds 
of the small quantity originally present in the soil. 

The proportionate increase of phosphoric acid in the three 
samples of earth-manure, as might have been expected, is rather 
larger than that of nitrogen, but, after all, the soil in a perfectly 
dry state, after having been used three times, contained only 
J per cent, of phosphoric acid; or a ton of such soil contained 
only 11 lbs. of phosphoric acid in round numbers, which is 
equal to 25 lbs. of bone phosphate of lime. Half a cwt. of 
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bone-dust would supply all tbe pbosphoric acid wHcb was 
contained in 1 ton of dry soil after it had been passed three 
times through the closet. 

The increase of nitrogen in earth-manure I heed hardly say is 
likely to be greater in the houses of the wealthy or well-to-do 
people than in prisons or unions, where a less generous diet^ 
prevails; and where, consequently, the food is worked out, so to 
speak, more perfectly and the excreta are poorer in nitrogen than 
in the houses of the wealthier and better fed classes. Still, even 
under the most favourable circumstances, the accumulation of 
nitrogen in earth-manure, for reasons wMch 1 shall« mention 
presently, cannot but be very inconsiderable. 

In proof of this assertion I may quote some trials which Dr. 
Gilbert has lately made with the earth-closet plan. 

Fourteen cwt. of air-dried and sifted clayey soil were set aside 
by Dr. Gilbert for experiment. From one-&ird to one-half of 
the whole was used before it was necessary to empty the pit. 
When removed the mass appeared uniformly moist throughout, 
and neither faecal matter nor paper was observable in it; nor 
was the process of emptying accompanied by any offensive 
smell. After exposure, aind occasional turning over on the floor 
of a shed, the once used soil wais resifted, and again passed 
through the closet. 

The percentage of moisture and of nitrogen in the natural 
soil, and after passing once or twice through the closet, were 
found by Dr. Gilbert as follows;— 



Before use. 

.After TUdng 
once. 

I JUteresioig 
twice. 

Percental of moistore in air-dried\ 
and i^ted soil (loss at 212° Fahr. / 

8*440 

9-9?0 

7’710 

Percentage of nitrogen in air-driedl 
and si&d soil.. .. ,.j 

*0d7 

*216 

•353 

Percentage of nitn^en in soil dried! 
at2lS®Palir.. / 

•073 

*240 ' 

1 

•383 


Calculated ujpon the air-dried condition, the increase in the 
percentage of nitrogen was only about *15 each &ne the soil was 
used; and even after using twice. Dr. Gilbert observes, the soil 
was not richer than good garden-mould, and he adds, ** It is 
obvious, therefore, that such a manure, even if disposed of free 
of charge, would beajs carris^e a very short distance only.’* 
I fully concur in this view of flhe matter, for my own analyses 
have given me even less favourable tesulfe than those on which 
Dr. Gilbert’s opinion is founded. 

o 2 ’ ' 
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In estimating the money value of the earth-closet manure 
it is but fair to deduct from the value of the compost that of 
the earth used in its production. Taking for a basis of calcu¬ 
lation the composition of the perfectly dry earth, and the Aree 
^^samples of closet-manures produced in the West Riding Prison, 
we have more specially to consider the relative proportions of 
phosphoric acid and of nitrogen in the four samples. 

In the dry earth before use I found *18 per cent, of phosphoric 
acidj and *31 per cent of nitrogen. Once used in the closet 
the earth compost was found to contain only ‘07 per cent, more 
phosphoric acid., and 0*6 per cent more nitrogen than it did 
before. These differences are quite trifling, and it may be said 
with perfect justice, that the earth, after having been used once, 
is not more valuable for manuring purposes than in its original 
dry and sifted condition. 

On comparing the amount of phosphoric acid and nitrogen in 
the earth passed twice through the closet, we find an increase 
of only "26 per cent, of phosphoric acid, and *11 per cent, of 
nitrogen; or, in other words, a ton of the compost twice used 
contained only 5*824 lbs., or, in round numbers, 6 lbs. more 
phosphoric acid, and 2^ lbs. more nitrogen than the original 
earth. . \ 

Allowing 4d. for the value of a pound of phosphoric acid, 
and lOd. for the value of a pound of nitrogen, it will he found 
that the earth twice passed through the closet was worth 10^. 
more per ton for the phosphoric acid, and 2s. Id. for the nitrogen 
which it contained more than the soil before use; or, that the 
total value of the earth twice used was 2s. lid., or say 3s. more 
per ton than a ton of dry earth before use. 

On making a similar comparison with the earth thrice used, 
we find in the latter an increase of only *33 per cent, of phos¬ 
phoric acid, and *20 per cent of nitrogen; or, a ton of earth 
thrice used contained 7*39 lbs. more phosphoric acid, and only 
4*48 lbs., or, in round numbers, 4J lbs. more nitrogen than the 
soil before use. These figures show an increased money value of 
2s. S^d. in phosphoric acid, and 3s. 9d. in nitrogen. In other 
words- the earth, passed three times through the closet, in a 
perfectly dry state was worth only 6s. 2^d, more per ton than 
dry garden mould of the composition of the soil employed in 
the experiments. 

If the agricultural value of earth-closet manure is really so 
low as stated by me, how does it happen, it may be asked 
naturally, that market-gardeners and others who have made 
trials with this description of manure, put a value upon it 
varying from 1/. to 3/. a ton ? In reply to this very pertinent 
question, I would say that the high estimate of the value of 
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earth-closet manure does not rest on any solid foundationj but 
upon the exaggerated view which many people entertain with 
respect to the money value of human excreta. Numerous 
examples might be quoted in proof of the fact that night-soil 
manures, prepared animal refuse matters of various kinds, sewage 
manures, and similar fertilizers are constantly offered^ for sale at 
prices which do not at all correspond with their instrinsic value, 
and, for a time, find purchasers if the price does not exceed 3/. a ton. 
Everybody who is acquainted with the nature of farming opera¬ 
tions and with the difficulty of estimating and tracing to their 
true source the effects of manure, must have noticed that, for a 
time, manures like that produced by the ABC sewage process, 
find, a sale at a price which is many times greater than the 
intrinsic value of their fertilizing constituents, and that even 
the poorest manures may find a temporarary sale, particularly if 
the price is temptingly low. 

There can be no doubt that the solid and especially the 
liquid excreta of man are richer in fertilizing matters than the 
excrements of the horse, cow, pig, or sheep. The food of man, 
being a mixed vegetable and animal diet, is richer both in phos¬ 
phates and in nitrogen than the more bulky food upon which those 
animals are fed; and as the greater portion of the phosphates and 
nitrogen, upon which the value of manure chiefly dejpends, passes 
through the body into the excrements, the fertilizing value of 
human excreta unquestionably is greater than the excrements of 
horses, cows, pigs, or sheep. Hence human excreta are highly 
esteemed as manuring agents in China, Japan, and Flanders, and 
all countries where the primitive mode of collection and trans¬ 
portation of these matters is considered no obstacle to their utiliza¬ 
tion. The manner of collecting and removing human excretal 
matters in these countries is, however, such as to be quite inad¬ 
missible with our modern notions of cleanliness, decency, 
comfort, and health. 

In considering the economic value of human excreta, we have 
to take into account not merely their intrinsic fertilizing^ proper¬ 
ties in an uamixed state, but also the condition in which they 
reach the farmer in a civilized country like j^gland. Mixed 
with a large bulk of ashes or earth or diffirsed in a large body of 
water, the same fertilizing matters, it is plain, cannot have so 
great a value as in an undiluted state. It has been stated that 
the excretal matters, as they leave the body, sell in Belgium for 
about 1/. per person per annum; but this is Some 

years ago, in travelling through Belgium and Cfermany, I made 
special inquiries into the manner of collecting and utilizing 
human excreta in various continental towns, and I took parl^cul^ 
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pains to ascertain what profit was realized by the disposal of 
these matters in different towns on the Continent. 

As the result of personal observations and inquiries on the 
spot, f may state that in Belgium the town population seldom 
realizes, by the disposal of their excretal matters, as much as one 
franc (Sji) per head per annum. In many cases I found nothing 
whatever is realized by the town populations when their excretal 
matters are collected in tanks or cesspools as free as possible 
from all extraneous matters; and in not a few cases their removal 
entails some cost to the inhabitants. 

In 1864^ the Prussian Government commissioned Messrs. 
C. V. Salviati, O. Roder, and Dr. Eichhom to investigate the 
modes of collection, removal, and utilization, in various con¬ 
tinental towns; and, in their report, the Prussian Commissioners, 
who visdted various towns in Belgium, France, and Germany, 
showed not only that the householders seldom realized anything 
like a fianc per head per annum for their excretal matters, but 
that, in the majority of towns, they had to pay something for the 
removaL It is soipzizing that, in the face of the reports of indi¬ 
viduals who have investigated the subject on the spot, and in spite 
of reliable official reports, embodying the results of personal 
observations and dealing with plain matters of foct, many people 
should still give credence to me unwarranted statement that in 
Belgium excreta! matters are sold at 1/. per head per annum, and 
that most contiDuatal towns derive a more or less considerable 
income from the sale and utilization of human excreta. In the 
endeavour to correct the entoeous and exaggerated notions which 
not a few persons entertain with regard to the money value of 
human excrements, I have purposely confined myself to a state¬ 
ment of facts, which everyone may verify who will take the trouble 
to visit continental towns and make inquiry into the manner 
in which human excreta are disposed of, and what is realized by 
the towns by their utilization. The practical conclusion to 
which an unbiassed inquirer into this subject will arrive is that, 
as far as the inhabitants of towns are concerned, human excreta 
are a nuisance, for the removal of which, in most towns, they 
have to pay something. 

It can be shown, however, on other grounds, that the theoretical 
or calculated value of human excreta is nothing like 1/. per ton ; 
and it may not be altogether unprofitable for me to point out 
what may-ibe fairly regarded as iheir theoretical value. Their 
composition, I need hardly say, is subject to considerable varia¬ 
tions; and, consequently, all calculations based upon analyses 
of these matters are liable to considerable fluctuations. Speak- 
-ing generally, solid human excreta, as they leave the body, con- 
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tain about one-fourtb"‘of dry matter, and tbree-fourths of water. 
The dry matter contains about per cent, of nitrogen, and 1 
per cent, of phosphoric acid. 

^ According to Professor Way human faeces in a recent con¬ 
dition are stated to contain in 100 parts 


Water .. .. ..75-00 

♦Orgamc matter .22*1S 

Insoluble siliceous matter . *37 

Oxide of iron .. *13 

Lime. -43 

Magnesia. *38 

Phosphoric acid. 1*07 

Sulphuric acid. *06 

Pot^ . *30 

Soda. *08 

Chloride of sodium. *05 

100-00 

* Containing nitrogen . 1*50 

Equal to ammonia . 1*82 


If it were possible to dry faeces without loss in fertilizing 
matters, and without the addition of bulky material, they would, 
in a dry state, be a very valuable manure, for in that state they 
would contain:— 


♦Organic matter .88-52 

Insoluble siliceous matter. 1*48 

Oxide of iron . -54 

Lime.1-72 

Magnesia. 1*55 

Phosphoric acid.. 4*27 

Sulphuric acid.^. -24 

Potash .. ... 1-19 

Soda. *31 

Chloride of sodium .. *18 

100*00 

♦ Containing njtrogen «. .. 6.00 

Equal to ammonia .. .. .. .. .. 7*28 


It appears from the preceding figures tha^ in a perfectly dry 
condition, 2 tons of solid human excreta are worth almost as 
much as 1 ton of Peruvian Guano; and it seeifts | great pity 
that a manure possessing such a fertilizing value should be 
wasted as at present it is in a great measure. 

Still more valuable as a manure is human urine, for its prin¬ 
cipal constituent—urea—contains nearly 50 percent, of^nitrogen; 
and uric acid—an active constitdi&nt of uiine-^contains about 
33 per cent, of nitrogen ; and besides these nitrogenous organic 
matters, human urine contains a good deal of phosphoric apid. 

Human urine has been analysed'by Berzelius, Becquerel, an# 
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other chemists; and, according* to an analysis made by Professor 
Way, the solid matter which is obtained by its evaporation to au 
perfectly dry mass consists, in 100 parts, of:— 


•Organic matter.67'54: 

Insoluble siliceous matter . *09 

Oxide of iron. .. ■* .. *05 

Lime .. •• *• -• ... •• *01 

Sl^gnesia. *47 

Phosphoric acid.. .. 4‘66 

Sulphuric acid .. .. .- .. *46 

Potash .. ». •« •• •• ■ 1*83 

Chloride of potassium . 6*41 

Chloride of sodium. 18*88 


100*00 

• Containing nitrogen .. •• .. .. " 19*43 

l^ual to ammonia .• ..93*60 

Unfortunately urine enters very rapidly into decomposition,, 
giving rise to foul-smelling gaseous products of decomposition, 
and to volatile carbonate of ammonia; and, on keeping, loses much 
of its most valuable constituent. The collection and preservation 
of urine, in consequence, is attended with practical difficulties^ 
which are greatly enhanced by the trouble and expense of 
getting rid of the large proportion of water which urine naturally 
contains. For these reasons, all attempts to collect urine and to 
obtain from it a solid manure by evaporation have hitherto- 
proved failures in an economical point of view. 

Fresh urine contains, on an average, only three per cent, of 
solid matter, and, according to Professor Way’s analysis just 
quoted, consists of 


Water .. .. 97*000 

♦Organic matter.. .. .. 2*026 

Insoluble siliceous matter . *003 

Oxide of iron. *002 

Idme .. .. *018 

Magnesia. *014 

Phosphoric acid .‘. -OiO 

Sulphuric acid. *014 

Potash .. .. ., -055 

^ Chloride of potassium . *162 

t Chloride of sodium. *666 


100*000 

* Containing nitrogen . *58 

Equal to ammonia .... *71 

Notwithstanding this large proportion of water, the amount of 
solid matter in the urine voided in a day is just about one-third 
greater than the amount of dry matter in the daily solid evacuations. 

^ It is not easy to calculate with great precision what is the total 
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amount of faeces and urine whiclt is produced by a mixed popu¬ 
lation of adults and children of both sexes; but it may be 
safely stated that the amount of dry matter in the solid and liquid 
excreta of a mixed population does not exceed 56 lbs. per 
head per annum, and that probably it is not more than 45 or 
46 lbs. In some experiments which Professor Way made upon 
adults, he found that an individual voids in 24 hours about ^ lb. 
of feces and 3 lbs. of urine. Assuming the preceding ana¬ 
lysis fairly to represent the composition of the solid and liquid 
excreta of man, and each person of a population to produce ^ lb. 
of feces and 3 lbs. of urine in 24 hours, we obtain in 

Per annmi]. 

4 ozs. of faeces 1 oz. of dry matter, or in round numbers nearly 23 lbs. 
and in 

3 lbs. of urine oz. of dry matter, or in round numbers nearly 34 lbs. 

Thus the liquid excreta of man contain one-half more dry 
matter than the solid. 

On calculating the amount of ammonia which will be pro¬ 
duced on the decomposition of the dry matter of the solid and 
liquid excrements of each person per annum, we obtain from the 

23 lbs. of dry matter contained in the solid excreta .. .. 1'60 lb, 

and in 

34 lbs. of dry matter contained in ibe liquid excreta .. .. 8*12 lbs. 

or altogether .. .. .. 9*72 lbs. 

In other words, five-sixths of the ammonia capable of being 
generated on the decomposition of human excreta is furnished by 
Sie urine. By a similar calculation I find that, according to 
the preceding data, each individual would furnish about lbs. 
of phosphates per annum. For simplicity’s sake we may assume 
that each person of a population produces in the solid and liquid 
excreta 56 lbs. of dry matter per annum. These 56 lbs. produce 
in round numbers 10 lbs. of ammonia, and 5^ lbs..of phosphates. 

In order to avoid the appeamnce of a wish to undervalue the 
intrinsic fertilizing value of human excreta, I would allow 9rf. 
per lb. for ammonia, and 2A per lb. for phosphates, and further 
^d. for the money-value of the remaining constitu^ts, which is 
rather more than the latter are r^lly worth. 

The excreta of each person of a population accordingly would 
he worth per annum 9s.y allowing 

s. d. 

For 10 lbs. of ammonia at 9d. per lb. 7 6 

„ 5§ „ of phosphates at 2d. per lb. .. .. 0 11 ' 

„ other matters .. .0 1 \ . 

Total value of human excreta per head pfr j 

annum. .. 9 0 ^ 
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An elaborate inquiry, made some years ago by Mr. J. B. 
Lawes, into tie composition of the excrements of a large mixed 
population, gave him results which he calculated as follows- 


Tabce showing the estimated constituents of Human Excreta. 



Oanoesperliead 
per day. 

, Average of both 

1 sexes 

\ and all ages. 

Pounds per bead 
per aminm. 
Average of both 
sexes 

and all ages. 

Total dry substance. 

i 2'01 

45*95 

Mineral matter . . 

.45 

10*34 

Carbon. 

•74 ! 

16*85 

Nitrogen . . 

1 '35 j 

7*94 

Equal to Ammonia. 

«42 1 

9*64 

Phoi^bates. .. 

•20 

4-58 


The average amount of dry substance voided in the excre-* 
ments of each individual of the population in twenty-four hours, 
it will be seen by these figures, is only two ounces; or equal to 
about 46 lbs. per annum. The two ounces of dry substance 
contain rather less than half an ounce of mineral matters, or about 
10 lbs, per head per annum. About two-fifths of the mineral mat¬ 
ters, or one-tenth of the total diy substance, consists of phosphates. 
Of the valuable constituent, nitrogen, there is an average of 
rather more than one-third of an ounce per day, or about 8 lbs. 
per annum; and these amounts of nitrogen are equal to *45 of an 
ounce per day, or nearly 10 lbs. per annum of ammonia. 

Mr. La wes*s estimate of the amount of dry matter in the excreta 
of a mixed population of both sexes and all ages differs but 
little from the preceding calculations, which are based on some 
direct experiments by Professor Way. 

According to Mr. Lawess estimate the money-value of the 
excreta per head per annum will be 85 . lOd,, allowing 


Sm d. 

10 lbs. of ammonia at 9d. per lb. .. 7 C 

H „ of phosphates at 2d. per lb.0 9 

Other matters .. .. .0 7 


8 10 

Bearing in mind that five-sixths of the total amount of 
ammonia in the solid and liquid excreta of man are famished by 
the urine, and only one-sixth by the faeces, and how small is the 
proportion of the total urine that is passed at the same time, and 
that our domestic habits prevent the collection and absorption of 
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the whole of the urine, the intrinsic value of the fertilizing mat¬ 
ters which can be practically recovered in Moule^s earth-closets 
is probably not more than one-third of their value, or amounts to 
only 8s. for each person per annum. In order to recover these 
three shillings’ worth of manuring matters a large quantity of 
earth has to be used in Moule’s closet. Even assuming that the 
earth can be conveniently used in the closets three or four times 
in succession, it is not surprizing that the eardi-closet manure 
produced in the West Riding prison, Waiefield, such a small 
value as the preceding analyses have shown. 

Mr. Moule states that three cart-loads of dry earth in one 
experiment served fifteen persons for half a year, being used 
five times over in that time. At that rate one ton would last 
2^ persons for a year. Assuming that the total excreta of a man 
can be absorbed by the earth without loss, and that they possess 
an average value of 9s. per annum, each ton of earth used five times 
in the closet will be worth 22s. 6d.; but as, practically, about 
two-thirds of the fertilizing matters will be wasted in the urine, 
which cannot be recover^ and absorbed by earth, the value 
of a ton of earth-closet manure used five times will only be 
about 7s. 6d. 

If the whole of the liquid, as well as the solid, excretal matters 
were to be absorbed, probably not less than 9 to 10 lbs. of dry 
soil per head per day would be required, or about IJ ton per 
head per annum. In the country the soil, it is true, may be used 
repeatedly in the closets; but in large towns the process of drying 
and sifting, and of storing for repeated use, present obstacles far 
too formidable to render it likely that the dry or earth-closet 
plan will ever come into general use, even supposing the earth- 
closet manure were twice or three times as valuable as the results 
of my analyses show it to be. 

Laboratory^ 11, Salishury-^sguare, Fleet-street, E.O. 

February, 1872. 


VII.— Interim Report on Veterinary Investigations. By Professor 
James Beabt Simonds, Veterinary Inspector of the Society. 

L Feediho Expesimee!!? with Hakdon’s Patent 

Oakb. 

This experiment, which may be designated No. 1, was under¬ 
taken in consequence of the Marquis of Exeter having lost a young 
bull, 10 months old, and also a valuable short-hom cow, under 
circumstances which led to the impressioa that the cake supplied 
to them was probably the immediate cs^use of death. Both the 
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animals had died very suddenly, “while being fed for exhibition 
at the Society’s annual show. Tliree pigs, also, which partook of 
some of the same cake, but only in small quantities, died at 
about the same time. All the animals presented the same morbid 
appearances on a post-mortem examination. 

Neither a chemical nor microscopical examination led to the 
detection of any thing of a poisonous nature in the specimens of 
cake examined. They were, however, of inferior quality, and 
appeared to have been greatly deteriorated by long keeping. 

May 6tk^ 187 J .—A healthy young heifer, about a year old, 
was selected for the experiment, and placed by herself in a 
loose box; water and hay, in ordinary quantities, being given to 
her, in addition to the suspected cake. 

The quantity of cake' supplied was 1 lb., and the same 
amount was allowed per diem for three consecutive days. On 
the fourth and fifth days, 2 lbs, each day were given; after 
which the animal partook of 4 lbs., for four days; 6 lbs., for six 
days; and 8lbs., for two days; making a total of 75 lbs. in 
seventeen days. 

On the evening of the fifth day of the experiment the heifer 
had an attack of indigestion, accompanied with tympany of the 
abdomen. This, however, passed off naturally, and by the 
fallowing morning she appeared to be in her usual state of health. 
On the evening of the sixteenth day, after partaking of 8 lbs. of 
cake, she exhibited symptoms of serious illness; but towards 
evening she rallied a lirfe. On the next morning, however, a 
relapse took place, and within little more than an hour she died. 
No treatment was adopted. 

The post-mortem examination, which was made as early after 
death as possible, showed all the usual indications of blood- 
poisoning from deleterious food to be present, to a greater or less 
extent, in the several organs of the body. Venous congestion 
existed everywhere, the blood being black in colour and only 
imperfectly clotted. The abdomen contained a quantity of 
dark-coloured serous exudation. The rumen and other stomachs 
were distended with gaseous products, but their structure did not 
seem to have suffered. The intestines throughout presented an 
ecchjmosed condition of the mucous membrane, the small ones 
containing, in addition, a large quantity of blood-coloured, 
semi-fiuid exudation-matter. The spleen was filled to repletion 
with black blood, and the liver and kidneys were similarly 
afiected. The lungs were also in a congested state; their struc¬ 
ture, however, was normal. Extravasations of blood, small in 
amount, had taken place into the substance of the heart, as also* 
beneath the lining membrane of the auricles and ventricles, par¬ 
ticularly of the left ventricle. 
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On tlae result of tlio experiment being reported to the Marquis 
of Exeter, his Lordship communicated the circumstance to the 
Council of the Society, when some members appeared to think 
that the death of the animal was rather due to the quantity of 
the cake partaken of, than to anything deleterious which it might 
have contained. It was therefore determined to have recourse 
to some other Experiments of a like kind with Hardon’s cake, 
and to contrast these with experiments in feeding other young 
animals with large quantities of pure linseed cake. For this 
purpose two heifers—each about 10 months old—were selected, 
and three pigs, between three and four months old. A fresh 
supply of Hardon’s cake was obtained for the experiments from 
the Marquis of Exeter. 

n.—S econd Expeeiment with Hasdon’s Cake. 

July ntJi^ 1871. Heifer A. —2 lbs. of cake^ in addition to 
other food of the ordinary description, were given to this animal, 
it was readily partaken of. On the 18th, 19th, 20th, and 21st, 
the same quantity was allowed on each day. On the 22nd, 
8 lbs. were given, and repeated for three consecutive days. 
During the four following days, 4 lbs. were allowed; and on 
the 29th and 80th, 5 lbs. On the 31st, 6 lbs. were given, and 
continued daily to August 3rd. On August 4th the quantity 
was increased to 7 lbs., and subsequently repeated day by day 
in this proportion throughout the month of August, and down to 
September 7th, when the experiment ceased. 

During the entire time the animal did not appear to have its 
health impaired, beyond an occasional slight attack of indi¬ 
gestion. Its general condition, however, was but little improved; 
the inference being that the cake possessed only moderate feeding 
qualities. 

III.— ^Linseed Cake. 

This cake was of best quality, 

JvJy Vlth, Heifer B.^2 lbs. of cake were added to. the food 
of this animal, which was of the same kind as that supplied t/o 
Heifer A, As in the other case, no increase was made in the 
quantity of the cake until July 22nd, when 3 lbs. were given 
and continued for the three following days. On the 26th the 
quantity was raised to 4 lbs., at which rate it was supplied for 
the four following days, when it wa^ increased to 5 lbs. Two 
days subsequently it was raised to 6 lbs., and on August 4th to 
7 lbs. Throughout the remaining part of the month, and down 
to September 7th, when this experiment also ceased, the animal 
was supplied with 1 lbs. daily. During the . entire period the 
animal continued in perfect health. No loathing of food was at 
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any time produced, nor any disturbed (jondition of the bowels. 
It was observed that she grew rapidly, and maintained a thriving 
appearance. 

The result of these experiments would seem to negative the 
opinlan that the death of the heifer, the subject of the original 
experiment, was due to the quantity of cake of which she par¬ 
took, and t^t it most likely depended on that special lot having 
undergone some peculiar change, due probably to long-keeping. 
It has often been noticed that oil cake when old, is not merely 
deteriorated in feeding properties, but that it is really dangerous 
to the life of animals. The development of microscopic fungi 
has been assigned as the cause of this, and probably with much 
correctness; but in the present state of science it is scarcely 
safe to speak other than hypothetically on the point.* 

IV.—Fbedino Pigs with Haedoh’s Cake. 

Jvig 1871.—A three-months-old pig was supplied with 

lb. of Haxdon’s cake, mixed with some wetted bran and com— 
chiefly oats. This quantity was giyen daily for three days, 
when it was increased to 1 lb. In t^ee days more it was again 
increased, the quantity now being 1-| lb.; at wbicb rate it was 
continued down to July 29th, an a^casion^ attempt being made 
to mdnce the animal to take a larger amount, but without 
success. Indeed, throughout the experiment, the animal showed 
very little relish for the cake, but would eat other food most 
readily. 

On Julg %9th a second pig of the same age was placed with 
this one, and 3 lbs. of cake supplied to the two animals. It is 
necessary here to observe that this pig had been fed with another 
one, from July 21st to the 29th, on linseed cake, in addition 
to its ordinary food. 

From July 29th to August 7th inclusive, the quantity of 
Hardon’s cake was kept at 3 lbs. daily. It was now raised to 
4 lbs. On the second day afterwards, the animals refused 
to take their food, excepting in small quantities, and did not 
consume more than 2 lbs. of the cake daily for the next four 
days; but otherwise their health did not seem to be affected. 
On August 13th they again partook of 3 lbs., and, within a day 
or two, of 4 lbs.; more than this, however, they could not be 
induced to eat. With a ^daily supply varying from 2 lbs. to 
4 lbs., the experiment was continued down to September 30tb, 
when it ceased. 

As in the case of the heifer fed with Hardon’s cake, these pigs 
* See the Annual Report of the Consulting Botanist, p, 21l.--.Ei). 
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did not mucli improve in condition, nor grow so well as might 
have been expected. ^ 

V.— ^Feedestg Pigs with Lutseed Cake. 

The cake used in this experiment was the same as that supplied 
to the Heifer B. 

^ At the commencement of the experiment on July 21st, two 
pigs, 3 months old, were supplied with 2 lbs. of linseed cake, in 
addition to their other food. It was readily partaken of. 

On July 25th the quantity was increased to 4 lbs., and con¬ 
tinued for three days, when their appetite palled, and they would 
not take more than about half the quantity named. 

On July 29th one of the animals was removed and placed 
with the pig which was being fed with Hardon’s cake.* Here 
it remained until the end of the experiment. The remaining 
pig was fed with linseed cake throughout the month of August 
and down to September 10th, when the use of the cake was dis¬ 
continued. Its relish for the food was very variable; thus, for 
a day or two together it would readily eat 2 lbs., and sometimes 
2 |- lbs. of cake ; while on other days it could scarcely be tempted 
to take half the quantity. Notwithstanding this, the animal 
thrived well, and at the end of the experiment was in excellent 
condition, contrasting favourably in this respect with the pigs 
fed on Hardon’s cake. 

These experiments of feeding pigs fully confirm the conclusion 
arrived at in the case of the heifer, as to the non-existence of 
anything positively poisonous in Hardon^s cake. They also con¬ 
firm the deduction that linseed cake given in the same proportion 
to the other food of the animals is a better feeding material than 
the samples of Hardon’s cake supplied for the experiments. 

VL— Disease oe Lambs. 

With reference to the resolution of the Council, at its meeting 
on November 1st, 1871, relative to the serious losses which many 
farmers had sustained, especially in Lincolnshire, from disease 
among their lambs, 1 have to report that the investigation, then 
oxder^ by the Council has been carried out as far as the period 
of the year would permit. The disease alluded to has long 
since attracted attention, and from time to time engaged the 
investigations of scientific men. fpssentially the afiection is due 
to the existence of matured .parasitic worms within the bronchial 
tubes of the lamb, which ultimately produce structural disease of 
the lungs of the animal, by the myriads of young worms to which 


♦ See Experiment IV. 
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they as parents give birth. Of late years ihe disease has been 
largely on the increase, from causes which are but imperfectly 
understood, and which it would seem can only be elucidated by 
further investigation into the natural history of the worm. So 
far as the structure and means of direct propagation of the para¬ 
site are concerned, here appears to be but little to add to our 
present knowledge. The researches into its natural history, as 
far as they have gone, would, however, seem to lead to the con¬ 
clusion that the young, or embiyotic, worms are fitted for pro¬ 
pagation of their species to a great extent rather out of, than 
within the air passages of the animal. 

Indeed it may hereafter be shown that it is essential to the 
ultimate sexual development of the w'orms, that in their immature 
condition they should become parasitic to some of the grasses, 
natural and artificial, on which the lambs are fed at the time 
of being attacked. With a view to assist in this part of the 
inquiry, I have asked for and received portions of turf cut from 
meadows on which diseased Iambs had been pastured. These 
turf-cuttings have been supplied by two members of the Lincoln¬ 
shire Committee, and will, as soon as the season is more advanced, 
be subjected to a searching microscopical examination. 

Wi& the same object in view, a series of questions—see Ad- 
dendum<—has been drawn up and forwarded to me Secretary of the 
Lincolnshire Society for circulation among the membexs. In due 
time they will be answered and returned to me for analysis and 
deduction. 

It may further be remarked that, as negative evidence may 
not unlikely prove of great value in the inquiry, I have repeated 
an experiment—some years since adopted by me—^namely, that 
of conveying the ova of the worm, and also embryotic worms 
obtained from the lungs, directly into the air passages of a lamb. 

On former occasions, experiments of the kind have invariably 
had a negative result; and the present one does not promise any 
other, as the lamb—the subject of the experiment—^appears to 
continue in perfect health. The introduction of the ova and young 
worms has been twice had recourse to; first, on October 24th; 
and secondly, on November 17th, 1871. An inquiry of this 
kind must necessarily occupy much time and attention and pro¬ 
bably the canying out of numerous experiments on selected 
farms, as well as within an mstitution like the Royal Veteri¬ 
nary College. The subject, however, will receive every attention, 
and no time will be lost in its further investigation 


m Isi, 1872. 
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[^Addendum."] 

ROYAL AGEIOULTUEAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

LAMB DISEASE. 


List of Queries prepared by Professor Simonds, to wbich 
an early reply is respectfully solicited by the Lamb Disease 
Committee of the Lincolnshire Agricultural Society, 


1. How long has the Farm been in your occupation ? 

2. What are the general cbazacters of the soil and subsoil ? 

S. What is the relative proportion of Meadow to Arable 
Land? 

4. Is the Farm wet, or dry; partially, or wholly drained ? 

5. State the system of husbandry with regard to the rotation of 

Crops. 

6 . Is the Meadow Land liable to flood ? 

7. Are the Meadows mown and fed in alternate years, or mown 

yearly and the after-grass fed with sheep? 

8 . Do sheep contract rot on the Farm ? 

9 . For how many years have you been familiar with the ** lung- 

worm disease ’’ on your Farm ? 

10. How many breeding Ewes are kept? 

11 . What is the general management of the Ewes, especially as 

to varieties of food supplied to them, from the time they 
are put to the ram to the period of lambing? 

12. State the system which is adopted with r^ard to the other 

sheep on the farm, and especially with reference to the 
lambs being sold either fat or as store stock? 

13. What custom prevails with regard to stocking the farm with 

sheep either for breeding or feeding ? 

14. At wbat date are the lambs dropped, and when weaned, as 

a rule? 

15. After lambing how are the Ewes and Lambs fed and 

managed until weaning time? 

16. Have the lambs ever b^n known to be diseased if, after 

being weaned, they have been kept exclusively on per¬ 
manent pasture down to the end of the year? 

17. If affected on permanent p^ture has the custom h^n to mow 

such pasture and feed &e after-grass, or to feed through¬ 
out the summer? 

18. At what period of the year have the first indications of the 

lambs being unhealthy been observed ? / 

VOL. VIII.—a s. p 
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19. Has the state of the weather influenced theat tacks, and, if so, 

in what xnanner? 

20. Has the disease prevailed more or less every year, or have 

there been years of freedom from it ? 

21 . J£ the disease has been on the increase of late years, to what 

cause is it attributed? 

22. When the lambs have gone apparently healthy from per¬ 

manent pasture to rape, mustard, or other green crop of 
that year’s produce, have they suffered from tibe disease ? 

23. On what evidence has reliance been chiefly placed that the 

lambs, which subsequently showed symptoms of the dis¬ 
ease, were in a perfectly healthy condition when removed 
from mrmanent pasture to crops not previously fed with 
sheep? 

24. Supposing layers are fed with sheep and allowed to stand 

over for feeding again in the following year, have the 
lambs pastured thereon been early attacked or not ? 

25. Has it bron observed that lambs which are grazed during 

the summer on seeds, that had not been previously stocked 
with sheep, contract the disease? 

26*. When the lambs are unmistakably diseased, on what part of 
, the form, and on what food in particEdar, have they been 
afterwards kept ? 

27. What symptoms do you deem to be characteristic of the 

disease? 

28. How long a time usually elapses between the first indications 

of disease and death ? 

29. Does scorning—diarrhoea—exist in all cases before death ? 

30. What are the per centages of deaths over recoveries, or vice 

versa? 

31. Have you found any means by which the disease is kept in 

check or even partially prevented ? 

32. Are any calves reared on lie farm, and, if so, do they suffer 

from the disease called boose ” or “ husk ? ” 

33. Have apparently healthy Iambs, which had been reared with 

those that were diseased,' been kept as stock-sheep for use 
daring the following or succeed!^ years? 

Signed,_;_ ' 

A Member of the Lincolnshire 
Agricultural Society. ^ 

Date, March, 1872. 

This list should he returned to the Secretary of lie Lincoln- 
sbire Agricultural Society before the 25th of March. 
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VIII.— First Beport of the Consulting BotanisU 

Ih presenting my first Report, I miglit express regret that my 
seryices have been made use of to so small an extent, were it not 
that the appointment of a consulting botanist, with the %dew of 
applying, through his advice, botanical science to agricultural 
problems, is so new a proceeding that some time must elapse 
before the members of the Sociely realise the nature and value 
of the benefits that may thus be obtained. 

Some bases of interest, however, have been submitted to me 
which deserve to be recorded, and one at least to be described at 
some length. 

I have examined a specimen of feeding cake, comjposed of 
a mixture of various husks and seeds, which had proved injurious 
to the cattle fed upon it. I failed to detect any ingredient 
which was likely to produce the effects ascribed to the use of the 
cake. When submitted to investigation it was found to have 
been attacked by a fungus, the mycelium of which had pene* 
trated the cake in every direction. This, in the course of time, 
developed into its fruiting state, and I was enabled to determine 
that it was only a species of mould {Penicillium), The mycelium 
of mould is sometimes quite innocuous, as, for example, in the 
blue and red mould of cheese. At other times it acts as a 
dangerous poison, either from its own presence in the food which 
it attacks, or, more probably, from the changes which it induces 
in the focnl substance. It is thus probable that the storing of 
cake in damp places, where the very minute spores of fungi 
abound, and where the most favourable conditions exist for their 
germination, may induce the attack of a fungus which may com¬ 
pletely alter the character of the cake. 

In the early autumn I received specimens of ear-cockle from 
North Surrey, where this disease, unknown to the sender, was 
said to be very prevalent. The black roundish grain is found, 
on examination, to be full of small worms, the well known Vibris 
Tritiei of Bauer and Banks (‘Thil. Tians.,’ 1823, p, 1, plates 
i. iL), and Tglenchus Tritidj Ebstian Linn. Trans.,’ 18w, p. 
126, plate x., figs. 112-114). These little eel-like worms possess 
a remarkable tenacity of life, being revived, on the application of 
moisture, after they have been dried up for years. The origin 
of this malady is hid in obscurity. It is very local, and inter¬ 
mittent in its appearance. A series of careful investigations, 
when it does occur, as to the physical conditicms of the sea^n, 
and of the locality, would be of great importance. 

The most important investigation wMch I have made is into 
a remarkable dl^se which attacked a field of wheat belonging 

p 9, 
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to a J. Seels, Esq., of The Hall, Wainfleet. In June of this 
year he observed that many of the ears were in a weak and 
sickly condition, in some cases somewhat discoloured ; and in all 
the attacked specimens the process of maturing* the grain had 
entirely stopped. In examining the plants, he found that a brown 
discolouration existed in every one at the base of the straw. The 
specimens forwarded to me were ^ all discoloured between the 
first and second joints from the root; and, on examining this 
portion of the plant with the microscope, I discovered lhat the 
soft cellular tissues of the stem were everywhere penetrated, and 
more or less completely destroyed by the mycelium of k fungus. 
The brown colour on the stem increased in intensity with the 
development of the fungus. Very soon the parasite so injured 
the tissues of the plant that all vital connexion between the 
roots and the upper part of the wheat was cut off; the circulation 
of the sap was stopped, the nourishment was wanting for the 
grain, and this remained in an immature condition. After my 
examination I reported to Mr. Seels the nature of the malady, 
and suggested that nothing could be done to save the crop; but 
that the heavy and persistent rains, which were obviously the 
cause of the disease, might to some extent be the means of 
recovering the field from it. I had hoped that sufficient 
moisture might be absorbed by the leaves and stems from the 
rain to enable the living plants to send down new roots and re^ 
establish their connexion with the soil. 1 am glad to report that 
this was really the result, and that to some extent the injury was 
not so serious as at first it threatened to he. 

In investigating the history of this disease I ascertained that 
it had suddenly made its appearance (in the year 1851) in 
France, in fields of wheat extending over a large area, and that 
from its attacking the foot of the wheat stalk it had received the 
name of ‘*pietin.” In 1854 the Rev. M. J. Berkeley incidentally 
referred to it in a review in the ‘ Gardener’s Chronicle,’ as having 
come under his notice in this country, but no detailed account 
has hitherto appeared of its nature, or of its occurrence in- 
England. I have, therefore, appended to this Report, an account 
of the disease, with woodcuts, representing its aspects to the 
naked eye, and the appearance of the parasite when examined 
under the microscope. There is the more necessity for calling 
the attention of agriculturists to this disease, as the fungus has 
not yet been found in a condition fit for its complete investi¬ 
gation ; and until the botanist can ascertain the precise character 
and habit of the plant, he can suggest only vague remedies for 
fhe core of the malady. 

(Signed) William Oabbuthebs, F.R.S., F.L.S. 
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IX.— On Straw'-Blighty a Disease of WTieat^ Straw, By W. 
Cauetjthers, F.Il,S., FX.S., Consulting Botanist. 

The first indication of this disease is the occurrence of small 
brownish spots on the surface of the straw towards its base, 



generally below the 
first joint from the 
root, or between that 
and the second, or 
sometimes as high 
as between the se¬ 
cond and the third 
joints. These spots 
become darker in 
colour and increase 
in size, becoming of 
an irregularly round¬ 
ish or oblong form, 
and ultimately be¬ 
coming confluent. 

A careful examina¬ 
tion of the stem 
shows that they are 
not superficial, but 
depend on changes 
in the interior of the 
stem. On applying 
the microscope to 
prepared sections, it 
is found that the 
solid part of thd 
stem, below the 
coloured spots, is 
penetrated by the 
branching and con- 
jointed mycelium of 
a fungus, similar to 
that which has pro¬ 
duced such havoc to 
the potato crop for 
so many years. The 
filaments of the mycelium are extremely fine, repeatedly branch, 
and frequently anastomose. Only here and there a slight 
indication of joints, or horizontal partitions, appear. This 


A. Section of a straw, 
showing cotton-Iibe 


B. Section of the straw- 
magnified 1OQ times, 
a, the outer snrfuce 
of the straw; b, the 
mycelium pene¬ 
trating the cuTity 
of the stem. 


C. Several cells magnified 
300 times, showing 
the branching and 
anastomosing fila¬ 
ments of the my¬ 
celium. 
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mycelium passes tlirougli tlie intercellular spaces, and penetrates 
the cellular tissues themselves in every direction (Figs. B, C), 
more or less breaking them up from its rapid increase, and 
ultimately passing into the hollow interior (Fig. B, A), which 
it fills with masses of delicate, matted, cotton-like threads 
(Fig. A), As soon as the straw is attacked, ihe vital action of 
the plant is affected; and as the fungus develops, it completely 
stops the circulation of the sap, by cutting off the connection 
between the roots and the foliage. If the disease attacks the 
wheat before the period of flowering, the plants are hopelessly 
destroyed. The disease, however, appears generally to show itself 
at a later stage of the life of the plant, when the ear is beginning 
to fill; and then, if there is sufiicient food and vigour in the 
healthy upper part of the wheat to enable it to send out fresh 
roots from the lowest healthy joint, and to re-connect the living 
part with the earth, the growth of the spike which has been 
interrupted will be renewed, and the ears, though never filling 
a>mpletely, will nevertheless yield a partial crop. Even at the 
best, the ears of diseased stems, from the direction of the food of 
the plant to the formation of new roots, and from ihe diminished 
supply of food even when the new roots are in active operation, 
remain small, and when dry, are shrivelled and wrinkled, from 
being only imperfectly filled. Indeed, the farmer generally 
detects the occurrence of this pest among his crops by obs^ing 
the sickly aspect of the spike. 

No observer has yet noticed the fructification of this fungus, 
and as the classification of this group of plants is entirely based 
on the organs of reproduction, it is impossible to determine 
without them the genus, or even the group, to which this 
mycelium belongs. 

Duchartre has detected on plants affected by straw-blight 
several species of other parasitic fungi, such as Cladosporium 
herbarunif Link, Septoria Tritici^ Desmazieres, aud JErysiphe 
gramimSf De Candolle. It is, however, certain that the mycelium 
of straw-blight does not belong to any of these known species. 

It was observed in 1851 that both barley and rye, as well as 
wheat, were attacked by this straw-blight in the valley of 
Tilleprenx, in France. 

The disease has been noticed in Belgium, as well as in France 
and England. It has been very irregular in its appearance, 
having been absent from a locality for many years, and then 
appearing and producing serious injury to the crops. It is 
estimated that in some districts in France it reduced the yield 
of grain in 1851-1852 to one-half; but the injury is seldom so 
severe as this, being generally from one-twentieth to one-fiftieth. 

The nature of the soil has nothing to do with the disease, as 
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it has been noticed equally on arenaceous, argillaceous, and 
calcareous soils. But its appearance has always been associated 
with long-continued rains. The appearance of the disease in 
England during the past year (1871) was no doubt due to the 
very damp early summer. There is no hope of curing the malady 
when it appears, but there can be no doubt that thorough drainage 
would either completely prevent il^ or greatly modify its intensity 
when it does appear. 


X ,—Annual Report of the Consulting Chemist for 1871. ’ 

In my last Annual Report I showed that the analytical work for 
Members of the Society in 1870 had increased in an unprecedented 
degree, as many as 580 analyses having been referred to me in 
that year, or 115 more than I had sent out in 1869. 

In consequence of this increased work I found it necessary to 
engage'the services of an additional assistant. Notwithstanding 
his aid in dispatching with promptitude analyses and reports to 
our members, the samples of manures, soils, oilcakes, &c., which 
were sent to the Laboratory became so numerous in the spring 
months of 1871 that at times I was quite overwhelmed with 
analytical work, and was obliged to make a further addition to 
my staff of chemical assistants. 

In order to give undivided attention to the yearly increasing 
demand upon my services, and to be able personally to superin- 
tend the work of my assistants, I have found it necessary to decline 
all applications for instruction in analytical chemistry, and to 
refuse the admission into my Laboratory of pupils or voluntary 
assistants; and I take this opportunity of mentioning that 1 am 
assisted in the Laboratory work only by a staff of well-trained, 
paid assistants, several of whom have been in my service for 
many years. 

Daring the period from December 1870 to December 1871, as 
many as 730 analyses have been referred to me by Members of 
the Society, being the unprecedented increase o£ 150 andypes 
over the. number sent out in 1870. 

It will be satisfactory to the Council, and specially gratifying 
to the Chemical Committee, to recognize in these figures a direct 
proof that the publication of the periodical Reports of the 
Chemical Committee has borne good fruit A comparison of 
'the subjoined returns for the last five years shows that the 
analytical work has been more than doubled in five yeairai, 
whereas previous to 1868 itremained pretty stationary, averaging 
about 330 analyses yearly. 
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Analyses madia for Members of the Boyd Agricultural Society. 




Increase over 

Increase of ISIl 



preceding Years, 

over 1867. 

In 1867 .. 

.. 341 

• • *• •• *• 


,. 1868 .. 

.. 432 

91 


„ 1869 .. 

.. 465 

•• •• 33 ...« 

> 389 

„ 1870 .. 

•. 580 

.... 115 


„ 1871 .. 

.. 730 

150 



The appended Summarj shows that a large nnmher of feeding 
cakes and artiidcial manures were examined hj me in 1871. 

Some of the samples of manures were found all but worthless 
and others of a very inferior character; but, as I have already 
directed attention to special cases in my quarterly reports, I need 
not dwell, on the present occasion, on the subject of the adultera¬ 
tion of manures. Suffice it to say, that purchasers have still 
cause to be on their guard in buying manures, the composition 
and fertilizing qualities of which are not guaranteed by analysis. 

The habit of buying superphosphate of a guaranteed strength 
is gaining ground more and more; and it is well that it should 
be so, for it is quite impossible to form even an approximate 
estimate of the value of a superphosphate or a similar artificial 
manure by any other means than by a quantitative chemical 
examination. 

I would specially recommend all who buy mineral super¬ 
phosphate, to obtain a guarantee from the maker or dealer, stating 
the amount of soluble phosphate of lime which he is prepared to 
supply at a given price, and to stipulate for a deduction to be 
m^e if the bulk, on delivery, does not contain the guaranteed 
percentage of soluble phosphate. 

Bones have become scarce and dear of late years, and hence 
few manure manufactarers supply genuine dissolved bones ; that 
i% a fertilizer consisting of nothing else but bone-dust made 
partially soluble by acid. 

According to my experience, nine-tenths of commercial dis*- 
solved bones are mixtures of mineral superphosphate with more 
or less bone-dust, partially acted upon by the acid of the super¬ 
phosphate. Such mixtures should not be sold as dissolved 
bones, but under a name which expresses more fairly the reaf 
character of the article/ In buying bone-superphosphate or 
fissolved bones, the purchaser may reasonably expect that any 
insoluble phosphate in the manure should be present in the shape 
of raw or boiled bone, and not as bone-ash, or in the shape of 
coproHte powder, or any other form of mineral phosphate^ and! 
demand a guarantee accordingly. In the shape of bone, partially 
actrf upon by acid, insoluble phosphate of lime has a high 
fertilizing value, whereas it is of little or no practical utility to 
the farmers if it occurs in a superphosphate in the state of a 
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mineral phosphate. It is the special business of the manure 
manufacturer to render these mineral phosphates soluble and 
efficacious, and if he neglects to do this, the consumer should not 
be called upon to pay for constituents which, in an insoluble 
state, are of little or no value to him. 

Most of the samples of bone-dust analysed by me in 1871 were 
pure and of good quality; some, however, were too damp; and 
others, sold as raw bone, were mere mixtures of new and lx>iied 
bones (refuse bones of glue-makers). 

Boiled bones, being the refuse bones of glue-makers, are more 
energetic in their immediate efiects upon vegetation than raw 
bon^ust, and are well suited for grass land; but they are not 
so lasting in their effects. As they yield only from If to 2 per 
cent, of ammonia, whilst fresh bones yield fully 4^ per cent., 
boiled, or glne-maker^s refuse bones, fetch a lower price than 
fresh bone-dust; and for that reason the two kinds should be sold 
separately, under their right names. 

The price of sulphate of ammonia has risen during the last 
year very much. Its present price is 21/. to 22/, per ton, and it is 
to be feared that this high price will be an inducement to unprin¬ 
cipled dealers to sell this valuable fertilizer in a more or less 
adulterated condition. I would therefore state that first quality 
sulphate of ammonia should contain 25 per cent of ammonia, 
and second quality not less than 23 per cent.; and I recommend 
that in all purchases the percentage of ammonia in the sulphate 
should be guaranteed by the vendor. 

In last yearns Report I expressed the hope that the supply of 
guano from the Guanape Islands would turn out to be of a quality 
superior to that of some of the samples which were brought under 
my notice, and which I found very damp, lumpy, and compara¬ 
tively poor in ammonia. This hope, I regret to say, has not been 
fulfilled, for about tbree-fourths of the 78 samples of guano 
analysed by me in 1871 were Guanape guano, and the majority 
of them were very damp, lumpy, and altogether in a condition unfit 
for direct application to the laud. In most^of the samples I found 
from 22 to 24 per cent of water, and in some even a higher per¬ 
centage, and only a few yielded more than 11 per cent of ammonia, 
whilst in a good many I found only from 8 to 10 per cent., and 
in some even less than 7 per cent, of ammonia. In consequence 
of the variable composition of Guanape guano, and the wet, 
unmanageable condition in which much of it has been delivered 
to the farmer, Peruvian guano has lost credit with the farmers of 
England. In former years such wet and inferior gnanos were 
sold as sea-damaged, at prices varying with die composition and 
intrinsic value of the cargo. Daring the past season Guanape 
Island guano, no matter of what quality, was all sold by tbe 
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Peruvian Government agents at one uniform price; and as 
the importers refused that samples should be taken and the quality 
of the various cargoes ascertained before the purchase was made, 
it is not surprising that the sales of Peruvian guano in England 
have fallen off very much indeed during the last twelve months. 
Many agriculturists have justly lost faith in the superiority of 
Peruvian guano over other artificial manures; and, in my judgment, 
they are fully justified in declining to buy guano on terms which 
do not offer a reasonable guarantee that they receive a fair equi¬ 
valent for their money. 

The whole guano business is at present in a very unsatisfactory 
state, and as the contract between die Peruvian Government and 
their present agents in this country terminates next August (1872), 
any arrangements which the new contractors, Messrs. Dreyfus, 
freres, and Cb., of Paris, or their agents in London, Messrs. J. 
Hy. Schroder and Co., may make hereafter, are not in operation 
at present. There is, howevm*, every reason to believe that 
the Peruvian guano which will be offered in future, when the 
Government sales in this country are undertaken by the new 
contractors, will be of a very superior character. 

If the Peruvian Government agents in this country are in 
a position to reassure the public diat their importations will 
consist of guano of high quality, there can be no doubt diat the 
sales will soon become as extensive as they ever were. Both in 
the interest of the importers and the consumers, it is to be hoped 
that in future no guano will be brought into the market and sold 
as best Peruvian guano, which, like many samples of Guanape 
Island guano examined by me in 1871, is wet, pasty, and com¬ 
paratively poor in ammonia; but that all the guano which is 
offered for sale as best Peruvian really possesses the superior 
properties which characterised the former and now exhausted 
Chincha Islands supplies. 

The importation of a dry light-brown coloured guano, rich in 
ammonia, is of vital importance to the agricultorists of all coun¬ 
tries ; fox whilst phosphatic fertilizers are constantly being dis¬ 
covered, and no fears exist that the supplies of phosphatic rocks 
and minerals which are found in enormous quantities in various 
parts of the globe will ever be exhausted, the sources from which 
ammonia can be obtained are limited. Iffitherto Peruvian guano 
has been one of the main sources for the artificial supply of 
ammmiia with which the farmer enriched his fields; and, con- 
a^ering the present high price of sulphate of ammonia and all 
feilil matte^ the farmers of England unques- 
tumably will welcome and highly appreciate the importation of 
guano possessing characteristics of that of theChincha Islands. 

It affords me,, dreiefoxe, much gratification to report that ihe 
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Peruvian Government agents for France and Germany, into wtose 
hands the sales for England will fall liext August, if not earlier, at 
the present time import a first-class guano from the Ballestas 
Islands, which are situated in close proximity to the Chinchas. 
Excellent cargoes have been shipped already to Hamburg and to 
Rotterdam, as will be seen by the following analyses which I 
have lately made of fairly drawn whole cargo samples which 
were sent to me from Germany and Holland for examination 
(see next page). 

All the seventeen cargoes of Ballestas Island guano examined 
by me were dry, of light-brown colour, and not distinguishable in 
appearance from Chincha Islands guano. 

A glance at the following Table shows that all the cargoes 
contained but a small quantity of insoluble siliceous matter; and 
that, with one exception, the sixteen remaining cargoes yielded 
over 14J per cent, of ammonia. 

Three of the cargoes, it will be seen, yielded from 16 to 16 J 
per cent, of ammonia; nine from 15^ to 15f per cent., and four 
from 14^ to 14f per cent, of ammonia. 

It is difficult to estimate with any degree of accuracy the 
quantity of this guano likely to be available for shipment, but 
the deposits are considerable* and, to all appearance, they will 
furnish an abundant supply for a good many years; and, as there 
are other islands on the Peruvian coast not yet worked, yielding 
guano of a similar high quality, the British fanner may look 
for large importations of a similar excellence. 

Amongst the large number of feeding cakes examined by me 
in the past season 1 found some utterly unfit for feeding purposes, 
and not a few linseed Cakes, sold as pure, adulterated with earth- 
nut cake, bran, and similar cheap feeding materials. - 

Green German rape-cake is generally considered much superior 
to ordinary rape-cake, inasmuch as it does not usually contain 
any appreciable quantity of wild mustard-seed, which often 
occurs in common rape-cake, and in such large proportions that 
the cake becomes unfit for feeding purposes. Quite recently, 
however, I examined two samples of green rape-cake which, as 
far as appearance went, had all the characteristics of a superior 
German rape or Riibsen-cake, hut which nevertheless contained 
so much mustard that the cake could not be given with‘ {safety to 
animals. In a report on the samples of feeding cakes submitted 
to me during the past twelve months, I should not omit to state . 
that five or six cases have been reported to me in which decorti¬ 
cated cotton-cake was alleged to have cached the death of sheep 
and lambs, and to have seriously injured ihe health of others. 
The examination, however, of the eotton-cakas which were sap- 
poi^d to have done the mischief, iihowed that they did not con- 
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Analyses op Samples fbom vabiotjs Cabgobs of Gtjako impoeted pbom 

THE BaLLESTAS IsLAEBS. 



{IContaloIng »itr<^n 
£qa«i to ammonia .. .. 

%Ooataining phosphoric acid 
Eqnal to tribasicpho^hate^ 


tain any poisonous ingredient, and that several of the specimens 
were cakes of the finest quality ever submitted to me for examina¬ 
tion. These cakes contained over 40 per cent, of albuminous com- 
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pounds, and, as they were as fresh and palatable as a nut, I have 
little doubt that the animals who suffered in health partook too 
freely of them, and were unable properly to digest the large propor¬ 
tion of nitrogenous compounds whiclx first quality decorticated 
cotton-cake contains. In point of fact, good decorticated cotton- 
cake is too rich in nitrogenous matters to suit well by itself the 
constitution of herbivorous animals, and I would therefore 
strongly recommend its being mixed with Indian com, or a 
similar starchy food comparatively poor in nitrogenous matters. 

Other specimens of decorticated cotton-cake, reported to me 
as having done injury to stock, I found very hard pressed; and on 
further examination I detected in them a great many hard lumps 
of consolidated cake, varying in size from a pea to a large nut. 
These hard lumps, it appears to me, are produced in pressing 
the cake. With a view of obtaining as much oil from decorti¬ 
cated cotton-seed as possible, the latter is at first pressed cold; 
the cold-pressed cake is then broken up and ground into meal, 
heat being applied at the same time, and in order to prevent the 
cake becoming roasted, some water is sprinkled upon the broken 
cake Tyhen it is ground a second time. If this operation is 
carelessly done, the water forms small lumps with some of the 
pounded cake, and is rendered very indigestible. 

In the next place, I have to report that of the 36 samples of 
drinking waters sent to me for examination by Members of the 
Society, J found a good many largely contaminated with sewage, 
yard-drainage, and similar prejudicial liquids. Abundant evi¬ 
dence has shown me that the water with which country houses 
and villages is supplied is frequently largely impregnated with 
animal refuse products, and is unquestionably injurious to the 
health of those who drink it. By way of illustration, I would 
direct attention to the following ^alyses of two samples of water; 
one sent for examination from a place in Warwickshire, the other 
from Northamptonshire. 

The Warwickshire water was found to contain,4n the imperial 


gallon:— 

Grais6, 

Organic and voktile matters 
(loss on heating) .. 6*80 

Tribasic phosphate of lime .. 1*25 

Lime .me 

Magnesia. «. 9*11 

Chlorine .. .. .. 10*49 

Sulphuric acid .. .. .. 11*15 

ISFitricacid •• 17*22 

Alkalies and CSarhonic acid .. 25*72 
Soluble silica .. 1*20 


QomtitumU Obnz&fned. 

Organic matter>includiBg^4641 
of oxydisable matter .« •« j 

Phosphate of lime .. .. .. 

Sulphate of lime .. 

Carbonate of lime .. .. .. 

Carbonate of magu^esia .. .. 

Mtrate of mamesia v. 

Chloride of sodium 
Alkaline carbonates .. «•* 

Soluble silica.. 


95*70 
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This water, it will be seen, contained as much as 95'7 grains 
of solid matter in the imperial gallon, and a considerable propor¬ 
tion of this solid matter consisted of nitrates, common salt, and 
other saline constituents which are not usually found in large 
proportions in wholesome drinking waters. The water, more¬ 
over, -WBS discoloured, and contained a good deal of soluble 
organic matter of animal origin. 

The water from Northamptonshire was equally unfit for 
drinking purposes, as will be seen by the following analytical 
results. 

An imperial gallon, on evaporation, left 121*5 grains of solid 
residue, containing;— 



Gxalns- 

Constituents Combined, 


Organic and volatile matters 



Gndns. 

(loss on beating .. 

6*90 

Organic and volatile matters, 

) 

Oxide of iron, .. 


including 1*344 oxydisable 

f 6*19 

Lime .. .. 

26*48 

oxganic matter. 


Magnesia. 

6*49 

Carbonate of lime. 

9*43 

Chlorine. 

lt*33 

Sulphate of lime. 

41*67 

Snlpbiirie acid 

24*51 

Nitrate of lime 

11*84 

I^itricacid 

25*32 

Nitrate of magnesia .. 

24*01 

Carbonic acid and alkalies .. 

13*67 

Chloride of so^um.. •• 

28*56 

Soluble silka .. *. 

•80 

Soluble silica. 

•80 

121*50 

121*50 


If it be borne in mind that good and wholesome drinking 
waters do not contain any considerable amount of organic 
impuritie;^ and on evaporation seldom leave more than 25 to 35 
grains of solid matter, I need hardly remark that a water which 
contained as much as 25 grains of nitric acid in the gallon, as 
well as much soluble organic matter, and altogether left 121^ 
grains of solid matter on evaporation, must be regarded as 
decidedly unwholesome and unfit for domestic use. 

The following are the papers contributed by me to the pages 
of the February and August numbers of the ‘Journar for 
1871:— 

1. On Sugar-beets and Beet-root Distillation. 

2. On the best Mode of Preparing Straw-chaff for Feeding Purposes. 

3. On Field Experiments on Boot Crops. 

4. On the Composition and Kntritive Yalue of the Prickly Comfrey 

(Symphytum aspemimum). 

5. Quarterly and Annual Beports. 

In conclusion, I may observe that I have examined a consider¬ 
able number of sugar-beets, and that whilst I have found in some 
crops as much as 12 per cent, of sugar, the sugar-beet crops on 
the whole are poorer in sugar this season than they were last 
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Analyses made for Members of the Boyd Agricfdtwrd Society, December 
1870 to December 1871. 


Guanos . 78 

Su2J6rphosphates, dissolved lx)nes, wheat nianures and) 

similar artificial manures .j 

Bone-dust .. 36 

Befuse manures. .. .. . 31 

Nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, and potash salts .. 31 
Marls, limestones, fireclays and other minerals •• 20 

Soils .. p. p. .. 44 

Oilcakes . ..■ .. 212 

Feeding meals . 24 

Vegetable productions .. •. „ .. . 12 

Waters.-. .. „ 36 

Examinations for poisons. 4 

Tot^ . .. .. .. p. 730 

(Signed) AUGUSTUS YOELCKER, F.E.S. 


XI.— Qm^erly Report of the Chemical Committee. 
December. 


1. Dr. Voelcker reports the analyses of three samples of guano 
sent to him by Mr. H. W. Hollis, Estate Offices, Keele, near 
Newcastle, Staffordshire, in May, 1871. These three guanos 
were found to have the following composition:— 



iro.i. 

iro. 2 . 

iro.3. 

Moisture . .* .. .* .. 

1 

7-56 

7-02 

15-55 

^Organic matter and amxnoniacal salts 

21*67 

21-91 

40-25 

Phosphate of Lime .. . .. 

14-85 

15*34 

23*06 

Carbonate of lime. 

9-C7 

10-31 

, .. 

Alkaline salts .. .. .. .. .. 

8*08 

7-20 1 

e*ds 

Insoluble siliceous matter .. .. .. .. 

38*17 

> t 

38*22 

15*08 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

* Containing nitrogen.. .. 

4*5$ 

nm 

S-55 

Equal to aszttaox^a «. ... .. 

5*64, 


U-5S 


The prices bjf the three 


'1..T n ^ A * 


samples were~No. 1, 14i; No. ’2, 
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The first and second samples are adulterated, for both contain 
as much as 38 per cent, of sand, and about 10 per cent, of 
carbonate of lime (chalk) ; and the one yields only 5 J j>er cent, 
of ammonia, and the odier 6 per cent, of ammonia, in round 
numbers. 

The composition of these two samples is pretty much the 
same, the second being slightly better than the first, although it 
was sold at 25s. less money per ton than No. 1. The third 
sample is genuine guano, but of an inferior character, inasmuch 
as it contained 15 per cent, of insoluble matter, and yielded only 
llj per cent, of ammonia. Such guano is not worth 16Z. a ton, 
and the adulterated samples, No. 1 and No. 2, sold respec¬ 
tively at 14Z. a ton and 12Z. 15^., were not worth more than 8Z. 
a ton. 

Dr. Voelcker wrote for the names of the sellers of these guanos, 
but obtained no reply in answer to his inquiries. 

2. A sample of artificial manure, sent by Mr. J. Reeve, 
Snetterton Hall, Thetford, on analysis was found to have the 
following composition;— 


Moisture .. .. .. •. •• .12^53 

•Organic matter ..25'06 

Oxide of iron and alumina .10*85 

Phosphate of lime .. ... .. 1*70 

Carbonate and sulphate of lime .. ..16*74 

Magnesia and alkaline salts . .. .. 2*01 

Insoluble siliceous matter (sand) .. .. .. .. 80*61 


100*00 


• Containing nitrogen .. . *S7 

Equal to ammonia «. .. .. 1*05 


This artificial manure, it will be seen, contained only If per 
cent, of phosphate of lime, and yielded only 1 per cent, of 
ammonia. It contained 30J per cent, of sand, and a large pro¬ 
portion of oxide of iron, alumina, carbonate of lime, and similar 
worthless materials. 

No information could be obtained respecting the names of 
the vendors, or the price of the manure, which hardly deserves 
the name. 

3. Mr, Edward Taylor, Whitton, Leintwardine, sent a sample 
of manure, which he purchased as genuine dissolved bones. 

This manure, on examination, was found to contain no more 
than 10 per cent, of green bone at the most^ and, consequently, 
was not genuine dissolved bones. The name of the dealer of 
these so-called dissolved bones could not be obtained. 

4. Dr. Voelcker had previously reported on the composition of 
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a sample of fish and bone manure sent by Mr. Nathaniel Baskett^ 
Braines Hall, Wetheringsett^ Stonham, Sufiblk, as follows:— 


Moisture.11*98 

*Organic matter .. . 8*88 

Pliosphate of lime.' .. .. 3'43 

Sulphate and carbonate of lime '.61*06 

Magnesia and alkaline salts .. .._ 2*70 

Insoluble siliceous matter (sand).21*95 


100*00 


♦Containing nitrogen... -31 

Equal to ammonia .. „ .. ’ .. .. .. *37 


This manure was sold at bh a ton, but is scarcely worth 10s. a 
ton, delivered free of cost on the farm. 

In answer to the inquiry made as to the vendors, Mr. Baskett 
wrote on July 6:— 

** You applied to me for the name of the manufacturer of some fish and 
bone manure I sent you for analysis a short time since, and which you valued 
at the low sum of 10s. a ton. I beg to state that I had it from H. Marshall 
<& Co., Wivenhoe, Essex; also from the same film the guano sent to you at 
same time for analysis, and which you stated to be adulterated, and not worth 
more than 7?. 10s, a ton, and for which I paid 12?. 15s. 

“ I am, yours faithfully, 

‘‘Nath. Baskett.” 

5. Mr. Baskett sent again, in July, two samples of manure, 
marked No. 1 and No. 4, which were both sold to him at 5f. a 
ton cash, delivered, by Messrs. H. Marshall and Co., Wivenhoe, 
Essex. 

The two manures had the following composition :— 



Ko. 1. 

No. 4. 

Moisture .. .. .. 

7*51 

9*68 

♦Organic matter.. .. 

16*25 

13*85, 

Oxide of iron and alumina .. 

1*40 : 

;89 ' 

Phosphate of lime .. . .. 

2*46 

% 

5*72 

Carbonate and sulphate of lime, &c. 

67-16 

63*46 

Insoluble siliceous matter .. .... 

5*23 

8*40 


iqo-oo 

100*00 

^OontaisiQgiiitivgezi... 

' *44 

*49 

Eqaal to aBamonia .. ». ... .. .. 

•53 

•69 


TOL. Yllt—S. S. Q 
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No* 1 manure was’^scarcely better than the sample of fish and 
bone manure Tvhich Mr. Baskett sent before, and which was 
valued at lOs, a ton in comparison with Peruvian guano. 

This manure, it vrill be seen, contains but little phosphate of 
lime, and yields only ^ per cent of ammonia. 

No. 4 is very similar to No. 1, but somewhat richer in phos- 
p^te of lime, and worth about 7s. more per ton than No. 1. 
Both these manures consist principally of gypsum and carbonate 
of lime or chalk. 

6. The next case is a sample of blood and bone manure, 
which was sent by Mr. T. H. Saunders, Watercombe Farm, near 
Dorchester, who states that it was manufactured by Messrs. 
Festine, Brothers, near Weymouth, and sold at 5Z. a ton. On 
analysis its composition was found to be as follows:— 


Moisture .22*72 

•Organic matter.19*97 

••Phosphoric acid. 1*82 

. Oxide of iron and alumina .11*59 

Lime, carbonate and sulphate of. 8*85 

Alkalies, drc. 5*73 

Sand.. .. .. 29*32 

100*00 

• Oontiuning nitro^n . *88 

JQqcal to ammonia .. . .. 1*07 


•• Equal to tribaac phosphate of lime .. .. 3*97 j 

This so-called blood and bone manure, it will be seen, coH’- 
tained only 4 per cent, of bone-phosphate; and only 1 per cent. 
of ammonia, and as much as 22f per cent, of moisture, and 29 
per cent, of sand. Dr, Volcker reported it to he worth not more 
than 1/. 10s. a ton, hut Mr. Saunders thinks 20^. a ton. 

In the course of their inquiries the Chemical Committee 
frequently find that the vendor agrees to abide by the analysis of 
Professor \ oelcker, and so, the purchaser being satisfied, there 
is no opportunity for further investigation. Two samples of 
cake, for instance, were submitted to Professor Voelcker; one, 
stamped pure, contained seeds of some 20 different weeds, and 
was made of very dirty seed. Another contained Castor-oil 
Beans, but the purchaser wrote that he was in correspondence 
with the vendor, and did not wish to have any further analysis. 

The Committee have prepared the annexed forms of guarantee 
which dealers in manures and feeding-stuffs may give to pur¬ 
chasers. They will be supplied to applicants at a charge of 
Ifif. each, or Is. the set 
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FOSM TO BE SIGNED BY TENDOBS OF AETIFICfAL . 
MANUEES AND FEEDING STUFFS. 

A$ recommended hy the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 


LliTSEED-OAEE. 


Vendor's Name. 
Address _ 



Price per Ton. 


Terms. 


tile undersigned, Hereby guarantee to deliver tons 

of pure Iiinseed-calce as abov^ in good condidao, tbat is to 
say:—Cake wbich is made 6om ‘‘dean” Linseed and nothing 
else, is free &oxn mould, and is not otherwise spoiled &« feeding 
porposea 

■Signodaare of Vender -^^^—:— 
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Forms of Giummlee. 


FOBM TO BE SIGNED BY YENDOES OP AETIPICIAD 
MANDEES AND FEEDING STUFFS. 

Js recommended hy the SoyaZ Ayricultural Society (^England. 


EAPE-CAEB FOE FEEDING PUEPOSES. 

Vender's Name _ 

AMrm _ 

QfiarUUi/ _ 


Term. 


Nate of Purchase. 


I, the undersigned, hereby guarantee to deliTer tons 

of Rape-cake fit for feeding purposes, as above, in good con¬ 
dition, that is to say; Cake which is made from Rape-seed 
which is free from an injurious quantity of mustard or other 
prejudicial matters, is free from mould, and is not otherwise 
spoiled for feeding purposes. 

Siffnatwre of Vendor _ 
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FOEM TO BE SIGNED BY VENDOBS OF AETEPIOIAL 
MANUEES AND FEEDING STUFFS. 

M recommended ly the Boycd Agrvadtwrat Society of Eagkmd. 


DEOOETIOATED GOTTTON-OAKE. 

Vendor's Name _ 

Address _ 

Qm^ty _ 

Price per Ton _ 

; Terms. _ 


Date of Purchase __ 

X, ihe undersigned, herebj guarantee to delirer toss 

of pure Decorticated Cotton-cake as above^ in good condition, 
that is to say:—^Cake wbicb is made from clean Decorticated 
Cotton-seed, and nothing else, is free from mould, and is not 
otherwise spoiled for feeding purposes, and is equal to the. 
sample famished by me to the purchaser. 

Signaiwre of Vendor _j_ 


N.B.—'Purchasers are recommended not to buy this Calm except 

samj^e. 
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Fanm Otummtee. 


FOEM TO BE SIGISED BY TENDOES OF AETIETCIAL 
IMyjSIJlES AM) FEEDING STUFFS. 

Ab reatmmended ^ the Botfc^ Agrkfdtwnd Soady <f EnglancL 


USDECOETICAanD COTTON-CAKE. 

Vendor’s Name. _ 

Address - 

Qmrdity _ 

Price per Ton _ 

Terms _:_ 


Pate of Purchase. 


I, the undersigned, hereby guarantee to deliver tons 

of pure Undecorticated Cotton-cake as above, in good condition, 
that is to say:—Cake trhich is made from clean Undecorticated 
Cotton-seed, and nothing else, is free from mould, is not other¬ 
wise spoiled for feeding purposes, and is equal to the sample 
furnished by me to the purchaser. 

Signature of Vendor _ 


N.B.—Purchasers are recommended not to buy this Cake except 

by sample. 



Fcrms of GrtcararOee. 
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POEM TO BE SIGNED BY YENDOES OP AETIPICIAL 
MANTJEES AND PEEDING STDPPS. 


EIOE-MEAL. 


Y&ndor’s Name. 
Address _ 


Terms. 


Nate of Purchase. 


I, the undersigned, hereby guarantee to deliyer twis 

of pure Rice-Meal, as above, in good cimdition, that is to say 
Meal that is free from all matters not found in rice^ and that 
is equal to ibe sample fumubed by me to the purdbaser. 

Signature of Yemdor _—_— - 

N.B.—Purchasers are recommended not to buy this Meal excihpt 
-by sample. 
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Form of Guarmdee, 


FOmi TO BE SIGNED BY VENDOES OF AETIFIOIAL 
MANUEES AND FEEDING STUFFS. 

As recommended hy the Boyal AffticuUural Society of England^ 


BONES OE BONE-DUST. 

Bones and Bone-dust are usually sold either as raw or green 
bone, or as boiled bones. The latter is made from bones the 
gelatine of which has been extracted to a great extent by high- 
pressure steam, and is cheaper than raw bone-dust. 

Vendor's Nanu _ 


Address. 


Clmntity 


Price per Ton. 
Term _ 


/ Bate Bones^ ^ inch. 
j Bavi B<nm^ J inch. 
Baw 

. Boiled Bones _ 


Pate of PuTclme^^^ _ 

BAW OE GREEN BONES OB BONE-DUST. 

I, the undersigned, hereby guarantee to deliver tons of pure 
raw Bones, being ^ inch, or J inch, or fine Bone-dust, as above, 
containing not less than 45 per cent, of tribasic phosphate of 
lime, and yielding not less than 4 per cent, of ammonia. 

Signxiiure of Vendor ___ 

BOILED BONES. 

I, the undersigned, hereby guarantee to deliver tons of 
pure boiled Bones, as above, containing not less than 48 per cent 
of tribasic phosphate of lime, and yielding not less than If per 
cent of ammonia. 

Signature of Vendor _ 
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POEM TO BE SIGNED BY TENDOES OE ABTIEIOIAL 
MANUEES AND FEEDING STUFFS. 

As recommmded ly the Boyal AgrievUwdl Society of Mifand. 


DISSOLVED BONES. 

Dissolr^ bones are made of varioas qualities, and sold at 
various prices per ton, and for tbese reasons the quality should 
be guaranteed. 

Vendor’s Name ___ 

Address ___ 


Pnt^per Ton. 
Terrm _ 


Date of Purchase __ 

I, the undersigned, hereby guarantee to deliver, in a sufficiently 
dry and powdery condition to admit of ready distribution by the 
drill or for hand-sowing, tons of dissolved bone at 

per ton, which shall contain— 

1. per cent of soluble phosphate of lime. 

2. per cent, of insoluble phosphate of lime, present entirely 
as boiled or raw bone, and not as bone-ash, coprolites, or other 
mineral phosphates. 

3. per cent, of nitrogen equal to per cent, of ammonia. 

In case of deficiency I agree to allow for each unit per cent. 

which the dissolved bones are found on analysis to contain 
less than the guaranteed percentage of soluble phosphate of 
lime in a fairly drawn sample, taken within three days after the 
delivery of the bulk:— 

1. Of soluble phosphate per ton, 

2. Of insoluble phosphate per ton, 

3. Of ammonia per ton, 

Sigmlwre of Vendor. _ 

N.B. The sample for analysis should be taken by emptying 
several bags, mixing the contend together, and filling two mustaid 
tins full in the presence of a witne^; both to be sealed, one to 
be forwarded to for the determination 

of its constituents, and the second to be kept for reference. 
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Forras of Guarantee, 


FOBM TO BE SIGNED BY TEKDOES OE AETIFIOIAL 
lilAlSrUEES AND FEEDING STUFFS. 

As recommended hy the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 


liDNEitAL SUPEBPHOSPHATES. 

Purchasers are recommended to buy mineral superphosphates 
on the basis of a guaranteed percentage of whible phosphate of 
lime, at so much per unit per cent, and to attach no value fo 
insoluble phosphates. 

YmioT^s Name^ _ 

Address - 

Price per Ton _^_ 

Terms^ _ 


Pate of Purchase __ 

I, the undersigned, hereby guarantee to deliver, in a sufficiently 
dry and powdery condition to admit of ready distribution by the 
drill, or for hand-sowing, tons of superphosphate of lime, as 
above^ which shall contain per cent of soluble phosphate 

of lime; a deduction of being allowed for every 

unit per cent which the superphosphate is found on analysis to 
contain less than the guarantee percentage of soluble phosphate 
of lime in a fairly drawn sample, taken within three days after 
the delivery of the bulk. 

Signature of Vendor _ 

NJ3.—^The sample for analysis should be taken by emptying 
several bags, mixing the c<mtents together, and filling two mustard 
tins full in the presence of a witness; both to be sealed, one 
to be forwarded to 

for the determination of soluble phosphate, and the second to 
be kept for reference. 
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POEM TO BE SIGNED BY YEN DOES OP AETIPICIAL 
MANUEES AND FEEDING STUPP& 

As recommended Tty the Moydl A-gricultuTcd Society of JEngland. 


COMPOUIH) ARTmOIAL MANUEES. 

Vendor^ $ Name _ 

Addres s _ 


Price per Ton. 
Terms _ 


Pate of Purchase __ 

I, the undersigned, hereby guarantee to deliver, in a suflSciently 
dry and powdery condition to admit of distribution by the drill, 
or for hand-sowing, tons of 

as above, to contain per cent, of soluble phosphates;, 

per cent, of insoluble phosphates, per 

cent of nitrogen. 

In case of deficiency, I agree to allow for each unit per cent, 
which the manure is found, on analysis, to contain less than the 
guaranteed percentage of soluble phosphate of lime in a fairly 
drawn sample, taken within three days after the delivery of the 
bulk;— 

1. Of soluble phosphates per ton, 

2. Of insoluble phosphates per ton, 

3. Of ammonia per ton. 

Signature of Vendor —:-;- 

N.B.—The sample for mialysis should he taken by emptying 
several bags, mixing the contents together, and filling two 
mustard tins full in the presence of a witness; both to be sealed, 
one to be forwarded to ^ 

for the determination of its constituents, and the second to be 
kept for reference. 
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Ji’orms &f Gamremtee. 


K)EM TO BE SIGNED BY VENDORS OF ARTIFICIAL 
MANURES AND FEEDING STUFFS. 

A$ reeommmded ly iJte Boyal AgrieuUurci Society i^f England. 


NITRATE OF SODA 

Vendor’s Name _ 

Address _ 

QmntUy _ 

Price per Ton _ 

Trnns _ 


Pate of Purchase _ 

I, the undersigned, hereby guarantee to deliver tons 

of nitrate of soda, as above, to contain from 94 to 95 per cent, of 
pure nitrate. 


Signature of Vendor, 
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POEM TO BE SIGNED BY VENDOES OP AETIPICIAL 
ilANTJEES AND PEEDING STUPPS. 

As recommended by the Royal Ayrkultural Sodetffof England. 


SULPHATE OP AMMONIA. 

Vendor’s Name _ 

Addressi _ 

Quantity. _ 

C 

Price per Ton _ 

Terms - 


Paie of Purchase. 


I, the undersigned, horeby guarantee to deliver 
sulphate of ammonia, as above, to contain not less than 23 per 
cent of ammonia. 


Signatttre of Vendor 
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VOSM TO BE SIGNED BY YENDOES OF AETIPICIAL 
MANUEES AND FEEDING STUFFS. 

As recominended hy the Itcyydl Agricultural Society of 


SHODDY. 

The quality of shoddy or wool-refuse manure varies greatly, 
and its value mainly depends upon the amount of nitrogen which 
a sample contains. 

Vendors Name __ 

Address - 

Qioniily ' _ 

Price p er Ton _ 

Terms, ___ 


JDaie of Purc1iase_^ _ 

I, the undersigned, hereby guarantee to deliver of 

SfacwJdy, as above, in a dry condition, containing 
per cent of nitrogen (equal to per cent of ammonia) at 

per unit per cent of ammonia; a deduction of 
being allowed for every unit per cent which the Shoddy is 
found on analysis to contain less than the guaranteed percentage 
of ammonia in a fairly drawn sample, taken within three days 
after the delivery of the bulk. 

Signature of Vendor _ 
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FOEM TO BE SIGNED BT YENDOES OF AETIFICIAL 
MANUEES AND FEEDING STUFFS. 

As recommended hy the Bayed Agriodliural Society qf Bngland. 


PEBUYIAN GUANO. 

Vendor’s Name _ 

Address _ 

Qmntity _ 

Price per Ton _ 

Term _ 


Pate of Purchase. 


I, the undersagned, herehy guarantee to deliver tons of 

genuine Peruvian Guano, as above, the said guano to contain 
per cent of ammonia, and to be in a dry and friable 
condition. 


Signafiere of Vendor. 
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Forms of Guarantee. 


FOIQI TO BE SIG^TID BY ‘VEKDOES OF AETinOIAL 
lIAXtlEES AlfD EEEDKG STUFFS. 

As reeamnirnded ly the Eoyal Agricultural Soeiely <f England, 

BEFUSE-MAXUBING MATTER 

Vendor’s Name . _ 

Address _ 

Qjjuiniity_ _ 

Price per Ton _ 

Terms _ 


Date of Purchase. 


I, ihe tindei^gned, herebj guarantee to deliver tons 

of Manure, as above, the said Manure to 

contain per cent of phosphate of lime; per cent 

of nitrogen, equal to per cent of ammonia; and not 

more than per cent of moisture. 


, Signature of Vendor. 
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XIL— O/i the Agricultural Geology of the Weald. By WlLLlAAi 
T0PLEY5 F.G.S,, of the Geological Survey of England and 
Wales. [With a Map.] 

Introductiok. 

The following essay is oflFered as an explanation of the Geology 
of the Wealden district, so far as it relates to agriculture. Purely 
geological details are, for the most part, omitted, and no notice 
is taken of many interesting theoretical questions, for the discus¬ 
sion of which the Weald has long been a favourite battle-ground. 
The map has been reduced from the sheets of the Geological 
Survey, and all details which it is possible to give on so small a 
scale have been inserted. Some of the subordinate divisions of 
the central area (Hastings Beds), which have been mapped by 
the Survey, are necessarily in great part omitted; but the district 
has been grouped according to the prevailing soil, further refine¬ 
ment being impracticable. The general character of the soil 
overlying die Lower Greensand is shown independently of the 
geological colouring. 

Over a great part of England an ordinary geological map is 
of very little use to the farmer, for there are often widespread 
deposits of “ drift ” which completely cover up the rocks and 
determine the soil of the district. This soil may differ widely 
from that of the rock itself; and a map or an essay treating only 
of the geology proper, and neglecting these drift-soils, might give 
an altogether false idea of the agricultural features of the district. 

In writing on the Agricultural Geology of the Weald we are 
more fortunate; for not only do the great physical features of the 
country and their prevailing soils strikingly agree with the geo¬ 
logical divisions, as shown on any ordinary map, but the central 
district, in which the alternations of light and st^soil are frequent 
and sudden, has been mapped in great detail by the Geological 
Survey. It is a district but little covered by superficial deposits; 
VOL. VIII.—S. S. R 
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but these also are shown in all late impressions of the Survey 
maps, which may therefore be considered as Agricultural maps» 

The district of the Weald, in its original meaning—^that of 
Wild, Wold, or Wood—comprised only the area below and 
within the Lower Greensand Mis; and where mention is made 
of the Wealds of Kent, Surrey, or Susses, this district only is 
generally referred to. But of late years the term has acquired a 
more extended meaning, and is now often taken to include all 
the country within and below the Chalk hills. In this enlarged 
meaning the term is here used. It is very convenient to have 
a word embracing the whole of so well-defined a district; and 
when, hereafter, the word is used in its ancient and more restricted 
sense, the fact will be sufficiently obvious. 

The Weald may be described, in general terms, as consisting- 
of a central undulating region of great extent, within which 
nearly every variety of soil occurs. The beds underlying this 
tract are the lowest of the series (Hastings Beds); they ‘*dip*^ 
or incline outwards in all directions, and pass under the next 
division or the Weald Clay, which forms a flat country passing 
all round the Hastings Beds, excepting where it, like all the other 
divisions, is cut off by the coast line. This clay passes under the 
Lower Greensand, which is always associated with rising ground, 
and generally with a steep slope or " escarpment” The soils 
on tMs formation are generally light; it passes under the Gaults 
which forms a narrow zone of clay underlying the lighter land of 
the Upper Greensand. The highest bed of the Cretaceous series 
is the Chalk, which overlooks the inner country in a fine escarp¬ 
ment, passing completely round the district, broken only by 
narrow valleys through which the rivers escape. 

The crest of the Chalk escarpment is, in Kent and Surrey, 
a tolerably uniform flat, varying in height from 500 to nearly 
900 feet. In Sussex and Hants it is more varied in outline: the 
highest point is Butser EEll, south of Petersfield, 882 feet. The 
Lower Greensand country is generally of much less elevation 
than the Chalk, but in the western part of Surrey it attains the 
height of 967 feet at Leith Hill. The highest point of the central 
country is Crowhorough Beacon, in Ashdown Forest, 803 feet. 

The following table exhibits the succession of the beds, in 
descending order, with their thicknesses, &c. — 

* The thicknesses here given are from the horizontal sections of the Geological 
Snivey and the sources named below. The names of the subdivisions of the Lower 
Greensand (except the lowest), and of the Hastings Beds (also except the lowest), 
were given by Mr. P. Drew, of the Geological Survey, and have been adopted on 
the Sorv^ Maps. Those of the ZA>wer Greensand are taken from places on the 
Kentish Coast where they are well seen. Those of the Hastings Beds are 
from localises within the Weald, around which the respective divisions are 
largelydeveloped.^(See ^Memoirs GeoL Survey,' sheet4, and * Quart. Joum. Geol. 
SSc,,* vol# xvii., p. 271.) 
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The chief characteristic of the climate of the district is an 
excessive rainfall. This is partly attributable to the height of 
the country, and partly to its proximity to the southern coast, 
which has a rainfall varying from 40 inches in Cornwall and 
Devon, decreasing eastwards to 30 inches in Hants, and 29 inches 
at Hastings. Inland, however, it increases; for at Uckfield it is 
33 inches, and at Selbome 34 inches. Uckfield is on the southern 
slope of the central region, at about 130 feet above the sea, and 
distant about seven miles from the high South Downs, there being 
no high land intervening: it is therefore well exposed to the 
rainy winds. Selborne, though sheltered by the Chalk hills, lies 
higher—whence, no doubt, its greater rainfall. 

The rainfall at Chichester is 29 inches, the same as at Hastings. 
At Cobham, in the north of Surrey, 24 inches; and at Canterbury 
27 inches. 

The great com district of England, extending through the vale 
of York southwards, by the Eastern-Midland counties towards 
the valley of the Severn, has a fall varying from 20 to 24 inches. 
The Severn plain, extending from Gloucester northwards by 
Shrewsbury, is mostly under 30 inches.* It will thus be seen that, 
as far as rainfall is concerned, the Weald is less favourably situated 
than the typical wheat districts. Probably if more woodland 
ware clear^ the rainfall would be less. 


Chalk. 

Of this formation but a small area belongs to the district under 
consideration,—only the face of the escarpment. This is every¬ 
where in grass, except a few places of very limited extent, where 
wood occurs. Box often grows on the face of the escarpment, 
whence the names Box Hill and Boxley; there is also a good 
deal of Juniper and Yew \ but Beech is the tree which especially 
characterises the chalk. Arable land extends upwards from the 
Upper Greensand terrace as far as the slope of the ground will 
permit; but the middle and upper parts of the escarpment are 
too steep for the plough, sometimes as much as 80°, and are left 
as sheepwalks. 

The most productive soil is formed by the lowest or marly 
chalk, and tins is always under the plough. The least pro¬ 
ductive is that of the “ chalk-without-flints,” and this, on the 
escarpment, is necessarily in grass, though beyond the escarp- 


* TItese numbers, the mean of the years 1860-65, are taken from Mr. Symons* 
" Rain: How it is Measured,’* 1867, p. 52, Mr. Symons, as the result of numerous 
calcola^ons, eosnslders thaf the mean of these six years screes very closely with 
the mean of the forty years 1810-49. 
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ment, where exposed on the side of valleys, it is generally arable 
land. 

Large quantities of chalk are dug from the lower beds for 
lime-burning. All round the Weald, at intervals, there are huge 
excavations in the hill-sides, from whence chalk for this purpose 
is or has been taken. Chalk for **chalking” is gener^ly got 
from the upper beds with flints. 

The deposits upon the chalk are not shown on the map, and 
do not come within the Wealden area; to which the escarpment 
is a well-defined boundary. They may, however, be briefly 
described. The most abundant is a stiff, red or black clay, con¬ 
taining large quantities of flints, often entire, or, if broken, never 
at all rounded or waterwom. This is called by geologists, 

clay-with-flints it is probably a result of the decomposition 
of the chalk, and not a “ deposit.” It is an exceedingly stifl^ 
adhesive day, very difiicult to work. The thickness is very 
variable, and it generally rests upon an uneven surface of the 
chalk, having been let down into ‘‘ pipes ” or “ pot-holes.” This 
occurs all along the North Downs from the coast to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Guildford. It occurs again in Hants, but in a less 
continuous manner than in Kent. Only small areas of the Sussex 
chalk are thus covered. 

There are patches of sand, making a light soil, on the Downs 
near Folkestone, and as far west as the River Stour, beyond 
which the sand chiefly occurs in “ pipes,” and scarcely influences 
the soil. Still further west, near Guildford, there are deposits of 
flint-gravel, which make a light and barren soil. 

Water is scarce on the cha^ The wells are deep, being often 
sunk 200 or 300 feet before reaching the water-ieveL Rain¬ 
water is therefore carefully stored, and paddled ponds are made 
at various points on the farms. There are frequently strong 
springs at the base of the escarpment. 

The valleys which begin near the top of the escarpment and 
flow outwards, are nearly always dry for the first few miles of 
their course, and often for much’ longer distances. After very 
wet seasons, when the water-level rises in the chalk, streams run 
for a time in some of the deepest of these valleys; such incon¬ 
stant streams are called ** Nailboums ” in Kent, ** Winterboums ” 
in Dorset and Hampshire, and Gipsies ” in Yorkshire., At the 
bottom of these di^y valleys ” there is a bed of flints, ofbn of 
considerable thickness, intermixed with a chalky loam. This 
forms an excellent soil, although, to one walking over the field, ^ 
it appears little but flints. The flints are rarely picked off the 
field, this being found to impoverish the land j they probably 
not only afford shade to the young plants, but serve to inanease 
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the bulk of the soil, so that roots can penetrate to a greater depth, 
in good soil, than without them.* 

Not much of the Kentish Chalk is unenclosed, but very large 
areas of the Sussex Chalk are in open ” Downs.” This difference 
is owing to the greater quantity of superficial covering in Kent 
than in Sussex. Mushrooms grow in great quantities on the 
Sussex Downs, and it is on record that the produce of a field of 
11 acres sold one summer for 25Z.t 

Upper Greexsain'd. 

On the coast at Folkestone this formation is seen to consist of a 
greenish sand, calcareous or clayey as it approaches the Chalk 
above or the Gault below. Its thickness is about 20 feet, but 
inland it rapidly thins away in a mile or two, and is represented 
only by some green grains at the base of the chalk. There are 
no hard beds of firestone at Folkestone. 

In Su^y the Upper Greensand becomes important, and forms 
a well-marked terrace at the foot of the Chalk escarpment; and 
finom thence, all round the Weald, to the coast at Eastbourne, it 
has the same general characters; 

In Surrey it consists of three divisions:—At die top, just below 
the lowest marly chalk, is a greenish marly sand with phosphatic 
nodules; below this comes a siliceous rock of various degrees of 
hardness and thickness; the harder beds are known,as fire¬ 
stone.” It is this division which yields a high percentage of 
soluble silica. Sometimes there are hard beds of blue lime¬ 
stone, which are quarried for building stone; Below this is a 
greyish marl or clay, resting upon and passing into the blue 
clay of the Gault, with which, perhaps, it might be classed, for 
there is no strong natural line between Upper Greensand and 
Gaiilt 

The divisions of the Upper Greensand, as they exist near 
Famham, have been already described in tiiis Journal by 
Messrs. Way and Paine. { The silica which occurs in a soluble 

* thick is the £Lmt>dri{t, spread like a coverlet on a bed of chalk, in some 
of the dry hollcvrs, that cultivatioii 'would seem as little profitable there as on the 
shingle of a sea-beach. But you are re-assured when told of the costly es^erience 
of a new-comer, who, having picked off the fiints and carted ^em away, and 
thereby lost his crops, acknowledged his error by restoring them, as shelter 
against March winds, protection against summer suns, and warmth against winter 
firosts .”—Farming of ECampshire (‘Journ. Eoy. Agr. Soc.,' vol. xxii., 
p. SS3). 

t M. A, Lower. " The South Downs/* ‘ Contributions to Literature,’ p. 164. 

% * On the Silica Strata of the Lower Chalk,* vol. xiv., p. 225. This, and two 
other papers in the Society’s Journal hy the same authors, must he read by all 
who would study the Agiicultural Geology of the Upper Cretaceous Beds; parti¬ 
cularly those of the neighbourhood of Famham. (See * On the Phosphoric Strata 
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state* varies from 2 to 75 per cent, “Those beds which contain 
a high percentage of silica are, when dry, remarkably light, of a 
fawn or reddish yellow colour, and very soft, except in some 
instances where the silica is associated with carbonate of lime. . 

The persistency of this soluble silica over large areas upon 
the same geological horizon is very remarkable.' Messrs. Way 
and Paine examined the Upper Greensand of the Isle of Wight, 
and there found soluble silica, though to a less extent than at 
Famham. They quote an analysis, by M. Sauvage, of the Upper 
Greensand at Ardennes, where the bed contains 56 per cent. An 
analysis recently published of the same bed, in the Pays de Bray, 
gives 50 per cent, of soluble silica.t 

The outcropping of this stratum is everywhere characterised 
by great fertility, and is especially remarkable for the excellence 
of its wheat and hops. Large quantities of the siliceous rock 
have been dug as manure. 

The terrace formed by the Upper Greensand is particularly 
well marked in Hants and West Sussex. 

Besides the papers by Messrs. Way and Paine, this district 
has Jbeen described in the ‘ Report on Surrey,’ by Mr. H, Ever- 
J5hed,j and in that on Hants by the Rev. T. Wilkinson.§ It is 
therefore unnecessary to go again over ground which is already 
familiar to readers of this Jounml. 

The Gatjlt. 

This division exhibits less variety in its character than any 
other, excepting perhaps the Chalk. It consists everywhere of a 
blue or black clay, which weathers brown, and is occasionally dug 
for tiles. Its soil, known as black land,” is always stiff and hard 
to plough, but when drained it makes excellent land; perhaps 
as good as any in the South of England, except the Upper 
Greensand. At present a large proportion of it is in pasture. 
The middle portion is most productive; it contains the greatest 
percentage of carbonate of lime, and is, in fact, a marl. 

At the base, and resting immediately on the Lower Greensand, 
is a phosphatic layer, which is remarkably persistent throughout 


of the Ohalk Fomadon,’ vol. ix., p. 56 ; and ‘ The Chemieal and Agricnlinral 
Characters of the Ohalk Formation/ vol. xii., p. 544.) These three papers, taken 
together,, are certainly the ablest contnbntion to Agricnltaral and Chemical 
Geology that have appeared in England. 

* That is, soluble only very ^ghtly in water, but largely so in alkaline solu- 
dons. 

+ Lapparent. * Ball. Soc. Geol. de France,* ser. 2, tom. xxiv., p. 230. 

1 * Journal of the Boyal Agricultural Society,’ toI. xiv., p. 406. 

1 vol. xxii, p. 254. Au excellent description of the Chalk area of Hants 
(applying also to that of West Sussex) is givmi in this report. 
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tlie district. The phosphate of lime occurs as nodules in a loose 
ferruginous matrix. Fossils are abundant; they are generally 
in fragments, and are always phosphatic. This bed is of smalf 
thickness, rarely exceeding a foot; but occasionally other thin, 
layers occur, and sometimes there are loose nodules in the sand 
just below. When exposed to the weather, this layer hardens, 
and holds up water. The lower part of the Gault when 
undrained, and with the crust unbroken, is said to be often wet 
and poor from this cause. 

The Middle Gault^ from the quantity of carbonate of lime it 
contains, is best adapted for manure. It is sometimes dug for 
this purpose, chiefly so in West Surrey and Hants, where it is^ 
applied to light land with great success. This stratum, and 
the top layer of the Upper Greensand, are the only beds, 
occurrmg in the Weald to which the term ‘‘marP can fairly be 
applied. The “ chalk«marl ” is a calcareous rock containing: 
some clay, and the so-called marls’^ of the Wealden are 
simply shales, with very litde, if any, lime. 

The Gault is but little covered with drift, and chiefly so* 
where crossed hj the rivers, just before they pierce the Chalk 
escarpment. The largest area thus covered is on the River 
Stour, to the north of Ashford. The gravels of the Wey, near 
Famham; of the Daxent, north of Sevenoaks; and of the Arun,. 
at Hardham, also overlie Gault clay. On the north of Maid¬ 
stone, besides the ordinary river-gravel of the Medway, there is 
a covering, some 12 feet or more thick in places, of chalky wash, 
containing some flints. It forms a marly soil less stiff than the 
Gault itself. Perhaps there is occasionally some wash resembling 
this at the foot of the Chalk escarpment in other places, hut it 
certainly is not common, and cannot anywhere be of great 
extent. 

In Surrey, from about Wotton, westwards, the dip of the beds 
is high and the Gault thin, so that little is seen of it On the 
borders of Hants, at the north-west comer of the Weald, it 
spreads over a considerable area at Alice Holt Wood, the soil of 
which is a wet yellow clay containing some flints. Here is the 
greatest elevation attained by the Gault in the Wealden area. 

LoWEE GBEE2)rSA2!»D. 

This formation offers in every respect a marked contrast to» 
that last described. It always rises up from beneath the Gault 
valley and forms hilly ground, often attaining to a great height.. 
It varies very much in composition, and, consequently, in 
agricultural character. Generally it consists of four subdivisions, 
as is the case in Kent, East Surrey, and West Sussex. In West 
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Surrey, aldiough the formation is largely developed, its divisions 
are less sharply marked; and in East Sussex the whole formation 
is thin and more uniform in character. 

The lowest division, or Atherfeld Clay, may be briefly 
dismissed. Lithologically it should be classed with the Weald 
Clay on which it immediately rests, but its fossil contents have 
caused it to be separated therefrom by geologists. It is a stiff' 
clay, generally brown, and sometimes'containing limestone beds. 
Its thickness is variable, and cannot always be determined, but 
it never occupies much ground. It crops out everywhere 
towards the lower part 'of the Lower Greensand escarpment 
excepting in East Sussex, where, as already mentioned, the 
whole formation is thin. It is sometimes reached in valleys 
within the Lower Greensand area, and then always throws out 
strong springs—as at Loose and Leeds Abbey in Kent—and in 
many valleys of the Leith Hill district. 

The land described in the following extract from Mr. G* 
Buckland’s Report is that occupied by Atherfield Clay. There 
is a very narrow belt of land running along the escarpment of 
the rag-stone, provincially called Coomb (the debris of the 
Greensand, connecting it with the Weald Clay below), which, 
although of a very heavy and adhesive texture, is astonishinglv 
productive in hops, fruit, and grain. This land is sometimes so» 
wet and stiff as to set the operations of ploughing at defiance ^ 
draining it, however, will materially alter its character, and this 
method of improvement is being extensively practised. The 
natural fertility of this soil is owing to its happy mineral 
composition and the large amount of calcareous matter it 
contains.”* 

In the map accompanying this paper the Atherfield Clay is? 
classed with the Weald Clay; its soil differing totally from the 
Lower Greensand divisions above it. 

It has just been remarked, that the Lower Greensand varies 
much in its character; this is especially true of the second and 
third subdivisions, or rather of the third (Hythe Beds) j the 
Sand gate Beds, though somewhat variable, give generally a wet 
soil compared with the divisions adjoining; but for several 
miles they do not occur, or are so thin as to make but little 
show at the surface. The top and bottom divisions of the Lower 
Greensand exhibit the least variation in character, but the 
bottom bed (Atherfield Clay) is perhaps not always present. 

The top division (Folkestone Beds) is tolerably constant in 
character, and always gives a very light soil. It consists of 

^ “ Fanning of Kent/' Journal of tlie ]Koyal Agricultural Society, vol. 
p.279. 3846. 
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loose sand, generally light in colour, but sometimes red, as at 
jSedhilb At Folkestone, and for a few miles westwards, it 
contains beds of a hard calcareous sandstone, and much of the 
sand itself is somewhat calcareous. To this cause is probably 
owing the superior fertility of the land overlying this division 
between Ashford and Folkestone. To the west of Ashford 
there are, at intervals, commons and heaths on this bed, and here 
the calcareous sand and sandstone are absent. This light land 
might be vastly improved by marling from the Middle Gault, in 
which there is much carbonate of lime. 

The outcrop in Kent varies in breadth from one-third of a 
mile to one mile; rarely exceeding the latter, excepting on the 
border of the Medway, south of Snodland, where it is two miles 
broad. It again makes a wider spread than usual on the south 
of Merstham, from whence to its great development in West 
Surrey its outcrop is narrowed. A large “ outlier ” occurs on 
the south-east of Guildford, forming the high land of Black- 
beath, and Farley Heath. The largest and least fertile area 
formed by these sands is that on the south and south-east of 
Famham, where above 30 square miles of them were formerly 
chiefly in common and heath, and a large part of which is still 
uninclosed. The heath land of the Folkestone Beds is here 
not plainly marked off from the almost equally sterile land of 
the Hythe Beds. The total area occupied by Lower Greensand 
west of Guildford, south of the Hog’s Ebck and including 
Woolmer Forest, is over 130 square miles. 

The most noticeable product of this upper division is a very 
hard, dark red, or brown ferruginous sandstone, occurring 
chiefly in irregular veins and beds throughout the sand. It is 
much used for road stone and rough paving. 

The Folkestone Beds retain pretty much the same character 
in Hants and Sussex, and are marked throughout their whole 
extent by heaths and commons. 

The Sandgate Beds form generally a depression between the 
harder divisions above and below. As a whole they are clayey, 
and generally form wet springy ground which requires drainage. 
But they are not stiff in the sense that the Gault or Weald Clay 
are so. Compared with these the ground of the Sandgate Beds 
would be, generally, only a stifHsh loam. There are in places 
small areas of stiffer soil; but there are, on the other hand, larger 
areas which are at most only loamy sands. 

Fuller’s Earth has been got from these beds in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Nutfield for a great length of time. It is here 
most largely developed, but also occurs, and was formerly 
worked, near Maidstone. Traces of this division are seen more 
or less throughout the Greensand range of Kent^ but it is only 
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drawn on the map for a few miles west of Asliford, beyond 
which its outcrop will be the boundary line between the Folke¬ 
stone and Hythe Beds. 

Hythe Beds .—^This division is in every respect the most 
important of the Lower Greensand series. It occupies the 
largest area, forms the most fertile soil, and yields more valuable 
economic products than any other. 

Throughout Kent it consists of beds of Limestone (Kentish 
Rag), and a calcareous sand or soft sandstone, known as “ has¬ 
sock.” The former is very largely dug as a building stone, and 
also for roads. The famous district of Mid-Kent owes the chief 
part of its fertility to soils overlying this division, which occu¬ 
pies a large area on the south of Maidstone, but narrows to the 
east and west. The soil formed by its decomposition is stony, 
containing fragments of rag, and, occasionally, pieces of chert— 
a hard siliceous rock, which occurs in thin beds, but chiefly so 
to the west of Maidstone. The soil is, of course, naturally 
drained, and the Kentish Rag country would be as destitute of 
surface water as the Chalk, if it were not that many of the valleys 
reach down to the Atherfield Clay, which always throws out 
copious springs. 

The hop gardens of the Maidstone district are almost all on 
the ragstone soil, with occasionally a thin covering of gravel 
and loam. The Hythe Beds, forming the highest land of the 
Greensand area, are not usually much covered by gravels, and 
to this rule Maidstone is no exception. There are, however, 
in that district large deposits of brick-earth, which are not 
spread out over the surface in the same manner as the brick- 
earth overlying the Weald Clay, but occur in long “ pipes ” of 
great dimensions. Some are known to be 50 feet deep, and 
a quarter of a mile long; the widest is 50 yards across. These 
enormous gaps in the ragstone are filled with loam, which some¬ 
times contains a little gravel, but almost the whole contents are 
available for brick-making. Probably the loam from such 

pipes” getting spread over the surface of the adjoining tag, 
adds to its fertility; otherwise it is difficult to account for the 
great superiority of the soil in the Maidstone district. Fartiier 
east, between the Medway and the coast, the mineral character 
of the rocks is much the same as at Maidstone; but there 
the, brick-earth pipes are absent, and, the soil, though still of 
good quality, is less productive than that on ffie banks of the 
Medway. It is not maintained that the brick-earth alone makes 
this highly productive soil, but that its admixture with tiie rag¬ 
stone soil probably has a fertilising effect Great deposits of 
brick-earth overlie the Weald Clay around Hadlow, but the soil 
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is of less value than that of the ragstone hills, and the hops* 
grown are, generally, of a coarser quality. 

The most noticeable products of the ragstone districts are- 
hops and fruit; very large quantities of the former are grown 
between Maidstone and Yalding, especially in the parish of 
East Farleigh. There was, some years back, a largish area 
of ragstone country unenclosed (Cox Heath), near the crest of 
the escarpment, south of Maidstone. It is somewhat remark¬ 
able that so much land on a ragstone soil should have been 
allowed to lie waste so long. I am not aware that any brick- 
earth occurs near there. 

On the west of the Medway there are some very large woods^ 
on the higher ground of the Hythe Beds (East Mailing, Mere- 
worth, and Great Comp Woods). Over a part of this land a 
sticky sort of gravel ” occurs, forming a wetter soil than the 
simple ragstone. It is composed of angular pieces of chert- 
mixed with a reddish loamy clay, and seems to represent the 
‘‘clay-with-flints” of the Chalk country. Probably both are 
formed in the same manner: by the gradual dissolving away 
of the limestone by rain-water, leaving the clayey particles and 
the undissolved chert. This stuff, locally mistermed “ gravei*” 
is sometimes dug for garden paths, &c. 

The Lower Greensand country is of no great height on the east 
of the Medway, although the escarpment is a striking feature- 
rising from the low and fiat Weald Clay plain. On the west of the- 
Medway it rises to a height of 550 feet in Great Comp Wood ; 
there is then a fall into the valley east of Plaxtole, beyond 
which the escarpment has a general westerly rise; some half- 
a-dozen points on the west of Sevenoaks attaining a height of 
700 feet The summit (810 feet) is on the south of Brasted, half 
a mile north of Bardolves Farm; this is one of the very few 
places in which the Greensand escarpment attains as great a' 
height as that of the neighbouring Chalk.* 

The porosity of the Kentish Rag gives great facilities for- 
draining retentive soils above it, as the following* account of a 
farm at Sevenoaks will show. “ Owing to the greater part of 
the farm being naturally dry, very little draining has been re¬ 
quired, but that little has been effected by the following rather 
ingenious method : wells have been sunk to the depth of from 
20 to 80 feet, at which distance from the surface tlxe Kentish 


* The highest point reached by the Chalk in Kent is -within half a mile of -tihe- 
county boundary, just east of Betsoms Hill Farm, north of Westerham, and 
nearly opposite the highest point of Lower Greensand; the summits differing by 
only two feet—a remarkable coincidence. The highest point of the North De<wn& 
is a little east of Flint House, near Woldingham, Surrey, and just three miles west 
of Betsoms Hill Farm; this is 876 feet. 
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Hag, as it is called, or stone, is usually found. These wells re¬ 
ceive the water from the different drains which empty into them, 
and' as the Kentish Rag is of great extent and thickness, and 
very porous, the wells are capable of receiving any quantity of 
water which may issue from the drains. Part of Knole Park 
has been drained upon the same principle, and could have been 
drained in no other way without a very great expense, as from 
the formation of the surface much difficulty would have been 
found in obtaining a fall. The wells are arched over at top, or 
filled up with stones, so that a stranger walking over the farm 
would not be aware that any draining had been accomplished.”* 
This power of taking away water is possessed by all porous 
rocks, especially limestones, that are not themselves saturated; 
and is frequently made use of in a similar manner to that just 
described. Water on clayey land over chalk may always be 
readily discharged, at any point, by such means. In Hertford¬ 
shire chalk is got by sinking shallow pits through the clay in 
various parts of the field, and these pits are afterwards used as 
outlets for drains. 

From near the borders of Surrey, westwards, an important 
change occurs in the composition of the Hythe Beds. The 
Kentish Rag is gradually lost, and the division assumes the 
jsandy character which distinguishes it in West Surrey. Be¬ 
tween Limpsfield and Dorking its outcrop is narrowed; the 
ground is of moderate elevation, only a few places attaining to 
500 feet, and the highest being under 600 feet 

Immediately on the west of Dorking the character of the 
country changes. The Lower Greensand escarpment shoots 
suddenly out for three miles beyond its general line east of that 
place, and forms the lofty range of hills, of which Leith Hill 
is the summit (967 feet).t This district is highly picturesque, 
and is deeply furrowed by narrow valleys which, commencing 
near the crest of the escarpment, run northward, and reach 
down to the Atherfield and Weald Clay: hence they are plen¬ 
tifully supplied with water. The northern half of the area is 
cultivated, htt the higher land, near the escarpment, is mostly 
cither in open common or woodland. The ground sinks toward^ 
the valley through which the southern branch of the River Wey 
escapes, but rises again rapidly to the high land of Hascombe 
and Hambledon. This valley forms the line of communication 


* «Account of Efall Farm, near Sevenoaks, Kent*’ * Journal of the Hojal 
Agricultiual ^iety/ vol. via., p. 34. 

f This and some other heights given in this paper do not agree with those 
generally taken for the points menti<med. They are, however, more correct, 
being the result of recent observations by the Ordnance Survey. All are caleulafed 
front mean sea l , , 
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between Guildford and tbe Weald*; tbrougb it run the Surrey 
and Sussex Canal, the railway from Guildford to Horsham, and 
the turnpike-road from Guildford; the last divides into two on 
reaching the open Weald Clay country. Over the lower country, 
near the Wey, about Godaiming, there is a good deal of fertile 
loamy land on the Hythe Beds, but the southern and higher 
portion still retains its sterile character. This sterility reaches 
its maximum on the high-land of Hindhead, the summit of 
which is 894 feet. Here there is little but fern, furze, and 
heath, with some plantations. A farmer, looking merely 
to the apparent value of the soil, might be inclined to share 
Cobbetfs opinion of these rascally heaths.” To Hindhead he 
had a very strong aversion, declaring it to be “ certainly the 
most villainous spot that God ever made. Our ancestors do, 
indeed, seem to have ascribed its formation to another power; 
for the most celebrated part of it is called the ‘ Devifs Punch 
Bowl/”* 

Although these heaths are, for agricultural purposes, of small 
account, yet for wild beauty they are unequalled by any district 
within easy reach of London. Very extensive views are obtained 
from high points near the crest of the escarpment, which, 
being of greater height than the Chalk escarpment, allows the 
entire width of the valley of the Thames to be seen. The view 
from Leith Hill embraces at least eleven counties, and extends 
as far north as Dunstable Downs, forty-nine miles distant in a 
direct line. 

In tracing the Hythe Beds southward towards Petersfield, and 
then eastward through Sussex, the character of the land remains 
for a while much the same. The lower part of the division, that 
which occurs nearest the escarpment and forms the highest 
ground, is least productive; the subsoil is chiefly of sand and 
sandstone. Towards Petworth, however, the beds become slightly 
more calcareous, and, apparently in consequence thereof, the land 
more fertile. Thus, whilst the upper sands, or Folkestone Beds, 
still retain their partially sterile character, the lower division 
improves in an easterly direction. 

Just west of the river Adur the Greensand country makes a 
curious recession towards the Chalk, the shape of which will be 
best understood by referring to the map, remembering that the 
Weald Clay forms low ground, and that the Lower Greensand 
is characterized by hills, which are here of less height than 
usual. 

From near the London and Brighton Railway, eastward, the 


* ^Bnral Bides.* 1830, p. 66. This Tolvme contams a great deal of mforzoa- 
tion concemiag the agricultare of the Weald. 
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Lower Greensand loses its marks of division, and with this its 
hilly character; so that in looking from the Weald towards* the 
Chalk there is no marked feature of the ground. It still, however, 
has a slight rise from the clayey beds on either side. This light 
land averages somewhat over half-a-mile in breadth, spreading 
more widely at Chalvin^on and Selmeston. It is here a soft 
sand, yellowish and greenish, and forms a good soil. 

Before leaving the Lower Greensand it may be well to say 
a few words on its water-bearing qualities. Setting aside the 
Atherfield Clay, which, as regards such questions, must be ranked 
with the underlying Weald Clay, we find that, with the exception 
of the inconstant middle division, the beds are highly porous and 
absorbent. The greater part of the rain falling on them sinks 
underground, and is thrown out as springs along the face of the 
escarpment, or in those valleys which either reach down to the 
clay or touch the line of saturation. Hence, with few exceptions, 
due to local causes, water may readily be got by wells. 

The great abundance of the springs in the Hindhead and 
Leith Hill district, and the purity and softness of their waters, 
have led to proposals for partially supplying London from this 
source. Many analyses of the waters have been made: and 
the following are selected fi:om those by Professors Graham, 
Miller, and Hofmann,* 


9 

Vellwood, 

14 Mile from 
Haslemere. 

The Punch 
Bowl, near 
the summit 
of Hindhead. 

Barford 

millstreaxn. 

Springs at 
theMooiY, 
Uosford 
Houses. 


Crams in an I 

3 

i 

Carbonate of lime. 

-• 


2-89 

8*31 

Sulphate of Lime . 

0-86 

0-59 

0-40 

2-48 

Silicate of lime.. .. 

0*45 

1-00 


1*17 

Silicate of Magnesia .. 


0-30 



Carbonate of Magnesia .. .. 

trace. 


0-27 

0*60 

Chloride of Sodium .. .. .. 

‘0-87 

0-74 

0-94 

1-40 

Sulphate of Soda . 

0-44 

0-04 

.. 

0-22 1 

Chloride of Potassium .. .. 


,, 

0-03 


Sulphate of Potassa .. .. .. 

0-40 

0-09 

0-20 

0-77 

Silica. 

0-93 

0-10 

0-72 


Iron, Alumina, and Phosphates 


0-02 

o-os 

0-08 

Organic matter .. .. .. .. 

1-24 

1*30 

1-05 

0-95 


5-19 

4-18 

6-08 

15-98 

Solid remdue obtained on evapo-l 
ration .. .. 

5-17 

4-34: 

5-65 

15*75 

Free Carbonic Acid. 

trace. 

trace. 

trace. 

trace. 

Hardness. 

1-86 

2-45 

2-70 

10*8 


It will cause no suxprise that rocks which yield so small a 


* Pari. Beport^ 1851, and ‘ Quart. Jbur. Chejn. Soc.,’ Yok iv., p. 375, 
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quantity of soluble matter to water flowing throngli tbem 
should produce a barren soil. The spring at Gosford House, 
which contains the most, is comparatively pure. The springs 
are deep-seated, the temperature of the water varying from 
50^ to 52^ Fahr., and on this account (viz., their warmth in 
winter) they would be available for irrigation; but the quantity 
of mineral matter is small for this purpose, that at Gosfbrd 
House would probably be of most service. The value of hard 
water from chalk springs is well known in irrigation; that from 
the Kentish Rag is also good. The fertilizing agent here is 
probably bi-carbonate of lime, but it does not appear that success 
in irrigation always depends upon the quantity of lime contained 
in the water. The question requires further research, and few 
subjects touching alike Agriculture, Chemistry, and Geology 
give greater promise of interesting results. The investigation, 
to be complete, should include analyses of rock formations, their 
overlying soils, and water issuing therefrom, whether as springs 
from the former or by drains from the latter; together with the 
efiect of such'water on soils of known composition. 

Prof. Way’s experiments on ^*The Composition of tlie Vfeters^ 
of Land-Drainage and of Rain” * were in great part made upon 
water from Famham, supplied by Mr. J. M. Paine. The fields 
were chiefly in Gault clay or on gravel over Gault. 

Weald Clay. 

This formation, though occupying a large area, presents few 
points of interest. Nearly always it forms a flat plain, through 
which the rivers wind in broad alluvial flats. From the small 
amount of fall which the rivers have in traversing it, they are 
subject to strong floods. This is especially the case with the 
Teise, an eastern tributary of the Medway. 

The soil of the Weald Clay proper is a stiff yellowish clay, 
very poor in places, hut generally, like most other clays, capable of 
great improvement In places there are lines of lighter soil caused 
by the outcropping of thin beds of sand, but they are not of great 
extent and do not affect the general character of the district, 
which is stiff land^ excepting where overlain by alluvial loams 
and gravels. These sand beds, however, are important in pro¬ 
viding water through the district. Wellgf sunk to catch a sand 
bed are often “ artesian,*’ the water rising to or near the surface. 
This is owing to the dip of the beds: if the outcrop of the water- 

‘Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society,’ vol. xyu,, p. 123. Professor 
Way also employed Mr. Paine’s soils in some of his researches upon the absorp¬ 
tive properties of soils. They were taken from the Gault, London Clay, and 
Gravel. See vol. xv., p. 495. 
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bearing bed is as higb as tie well the water will rise near the 
surface, unless interfered with by faults, or by streams cutting 
down into the strata, and so lowering the water-level. This 
general principle is applicable to all districts in which alterna¬ 
tions of porous and retentive beds occur with a regular dip. 

Besides the sand beds, there are layers of limestone full of shells, 
known indiSerendy as Sussex, Petworth, or Bethersden marble. 
This stone was formerly often dt^ for ornamental purposes, and 
has been much used in church architecture. The fine tower of' 
Tenterden Church (‘‘Tenterden steeple” of the legend) is built ofiL 
It is also used as pavement in the choir of Canterbury Cathedral. 
At present it is occasionally got for road-stones. I am not aware 
that it is ever now burnt for lime; chalk-lime being universally 
in use throughout the Weald. To one other purpose it is applied 
—in forming paved paths by the sides of the roads in clay dis¬ 
tricts. Formerly these were the only channels of communication 
between places in winter; the roads were often impassable, and 
goods were carried on pack-horses along the paths. In the clay 
districts of the Hastings Beds slabs of calcareous sandstone are 
*^ften used for this purpose; and a somewhat similar bed, known 
as Horsham Stone,” is thus used around Horsham. 

Strange tales are told by old writers of the state of the Wealden 
roads. We read, not without slight incredulity, of heavy oak- 
timber being years performing the journey from the interior of 
the country to the river at Tunbridge, Macaulay adduces this 
district as an example of the bad state of inland communication, 
and relates that Prince George of Dennaark, when journeying to 
Petworth in wet weather, “ was six hours in going nine miles ; 
and it was necessary that a body of sturdy hinds should be on 
each side df his coach, in order to prop it. Of the carriages 
which conveyed bis retinue several were upset and injured. A 
letter from one of his gentlemen-in-waiting has been preserved, 
in which the\infortunate courtier complains that, during fourteen 
hours, he never once alighted, except when his coach was over¬ 
turned or stuck fast in the mud.”* More amusing, if less 
authentic, is the tradition which tells of Henry VIIL getting 
mired on the road to Hever, when visiting Anne Boleyn. 

The bad state of the Wealden roads in olden times was partly 
due to the heavy traflSc to and from the ironworks, of which there 
wer^many in Kent and Surrey, but far more in Sussex. So great 
a nuisance had this trafSc become, that Acts were passed in 
Elizabeth’s reign, providing that all who used the roads for this 
purpose should carry materials for repairing the highways. 

Suitable stuff for road-mending was then hard to get, there 


* * History of England,’ vol, u, p. 373 (nf 13th edition\ 
VOL. VIII.—S. S, S 
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being but little of any value in the Weald. Now, chalk-flints 
and flint-gravel are largely used; whilst near the coast, and in 
districts near ihe Rother, shingle is taken Jfrom the shore in large 
quantities. The old slag heaps of the ironworks aiford excellent 
road material, but the quantity is smalL Wherever limestone- 
beds occur they are sought after and dug for roadstone, but when 
used alone the roads are dusty in summer and soft in winter. 
Flints, either alone or mixed with other material, form the best 
roads. It is important that the flints should never be used fresh 
from the chalk-pits; they are then brittle and far less serviceable 
than when suffered to lie and weather for a few years, by which 
means they acquire toughness.” The very best flints are those 
picked off the fields. Very many cross-roads in the Weald, and 
still more of the farm-roads, are simply mended with soft sand¬ 
stone—the hardest that the neighbourhood affords, no doubt, but 
quite useless for the purpose. 

To return to the Weald Clay. While stifiBiess and flatness are 
its prevailing characters, there are parts that are fairly hilly and 
others which afford lighter soils. Both chiefly occur where the 
clay is overspread with gravel. Some land north of Tunbridge is 
undulating, the higher ground being capped by gravel. East of 
Tunbridge occurs the great spread of loam, which produces the 
hop-soil for which the district is celebrated. Sometimes there 
^are beds of fine gravel, but the greater part is a, rich loam, yielding 
a soil of great depth.* 

Of superficial beds covering the Weald Clay, those of the 
iledway are the most important, whilst the Mole and Wey have 
considerable areas thus covered. Of old alluvia of the River 
Stour, only small and unimportant patches remain on the Weald 
Clay, Those' of the southern rivers seem to be less important 
than similar deposits in the north of the Weald. 

Over many parts of the Weald Clay the gravel occurs in hard 
masses, cemented by iron. These are locally known as “ rag¬ 
stone and one occasionally hears of ragstone soil.” It is im¬ 
portant to bear in mind that this in no w^ay resembles the ragstone 
soil of the Maidstone district. 

Hastings Beds. 

Most people who are personally unacquainted with the Weald 
have an idea that it is all, or chiefly, a stiff soil. This is true of 
the Weald Clay flat, but not of the inner and upland country, of 

* The hop gardens of Kadlov are commonly described as on Weald Clay, and 
'SO &ey are according to most geological maps; but, in ^ct, the majority have 
.nothing to do with Weald Clay, being separated therefrom by many feet of grayel 
snd brich earth. 
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which we have now to speak. Considerably more than half is 
light land* Indeed the name until lately used for the rocks of 
the district has been Hastings Sands^ This was misleading, 
as they contain somewhat thick beds of clay. 

Another erroneous notion, commonly held, is that the Weald 
is a valley I we frequently read of the “Valley of the Weald.’^ 
Again, this is true of the Weald Clay, but wholly false if the 
term Weald” includes, as of course it does, the central area. 
Wherever the Hastings Beds crop out from under the Weald 
Clay, they do so with gently rising ground, not a steep slope. 
This rise continues towards the centre of the country until the 
ground attains heights considerably over the average elevation of 
the Lower Greensand. The chief points are Crowborough Beacon, 
803 feet; Brightling Down, 636 feet; Fairlight Down, 589 feet; 
all in Sussex. Goudhurst, 487 feet, in Kent. These points are 
all on sand. 

Commencing our survey of the district at its western end, we 
should note that on the ground coloured as Weald Clay around 
Horsham there is more light land than is usual over that division. 
This is owing to the outcropping of the “ Horsham Stone.” But 
although the soil is light where this stone forms the actual surface, 
yet the area over which this bed occurs is perhaps more wet than 
dry. It has, therefore, been included in Weald Clay on the map. 
On the large sheets of the Geological Survey it is shown by a 
distinct colour, the whole being included in Weald Qay. 

Immediately to the east of Horsham the light land sets in, 
widening in area eastwards, and occupying whole of St. 
Leonards Forest; unless some of the deep “gills”* reach down 
to the lower clays. This “forest” still deserves its name, much 
timber remaining in it The ground is high, compared with the 
neighbouring Weald Clay, but much less so than in the country 
farther east. 

Over Ashdown Forest the land is nearly all light. The little 
of the original forest which remains is chiefly in the steepnsided 
gills. Over the higher land are some modern plantations, some 
of which are in circular clumps and are visible for many miles. 
A great deal of this land still remains unenclosed. The soil is 
veiy poor and the situation bleak. A considerable area of this 
forest is over 500 feet in height, whilst the highest point of 
the Weald (Crowborough Beacon, 803 feet) occurs within its 
boundary. 

The next important spread of sandy land is that around Cross¬ 
in-hand, Heathfield, and Brightling. Here also there is much 

^ This word is quite charaeteriflcs of the Weald, and denotes a steep-sided 
wooded valley. I am not aware that it is vised ixt the neighbouring Greensfknd 
Strict It is In common nse in parts of Yorkshire and the northern counties. 

S 2 
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land unenclosed, but far less than on Ashdown Forest The soils 
of both areas are much alike. 

The fourth great sandy area is that along the borders of Kent 
and Sussex, south-east of Tunbridge Wells, separated by a band 
of clay country from the light land, also of considerable extent, 
north of Cranbrook. The greater part of diis area, however, is* 
very diflFerent in character from the Ashdown and Heathfield 
districts. The land, though still light, is of much better quality.. 
In the absence of analyses of rocks and soils from these different 
districts, there appears no sufficient reason for such variations. It 
is true, the sands belong to different horizons of the series; those 
of Heathfield and Ashdown Forest are the “Ashdown sands,’’’ 
as are also the comparatively sterile lands of Fairlight, near 
Hastings. The light land around Cranbrook is almost entirely 
composed of Tunbridge Wells sand—the uppermost member of 
the Hastings Beds. But there is a great similarity between these 
beds, and no one, even when most minutely acquainted with the 
country, could possibly tell from inspecting a quarry or sand-pit 
to which horizon the bed exposed therein should be referred. 
There may be, and often are, quite local characters which are of 
service to a geologist in mapping the country; but I am not 
aware of any well-defined character by whi^h the Tunbiidge* 
Wells sands can, as a whole, be distinguished from the Ashdown 
sanda Possibly the chief cause of the difference is height abov^ 
the sea. The sterility of the Sussex sands has been ascribed to 
the iron they contain; but I doubt whether the most sterile soils 
are more ferruginous than others. 

The character which most distinguishes the Wealden sands 
and sandstones is their extreme fineness. We rarely meet with 
sands as coarse and sharp as those of the Lower Greensand. 
The coarser sands generally occur as rock-beds, such as are well 
known in the neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells. This fine 
state of division makes it less easy for water to pass through the 
sands, and they, therefore, have, when wet, some of the charac¬ 
ters of clay. Rushes very frequently grow in abundance over land 
in which analysis would show but a small quantity of clay; but 
there is often more clayey matter, not making the land in any 
sense stiff, but only a sandy loam, and this, together with the 
fineness of the sand, gives the land over it a very wet appear¬ 
ance. It is a complaint that sheep are fed with difficulty on 
such land, which has, therefore, many of ihe disadvantages of 
clay without its strength. 

The Tunbridge Wells sand contains some subordinate beda 
of clay, the chief of which is most fully developed around East 
Grinstead, and is called Grinstead Clay. There it resemblea 
the Wadhurst Clay in character. Further east, however, what 
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seems to be the same bed is a light-coloured clay, often variegated 
with red; it is tiiere thin, and forms no great extent of surface. 
Both Tunbridge Wells and Ashdown Sands have other and 
thinner beds of loam and clay, which give a local wetness to the 
soil. Loam seems to be more frequent in the area west of Uck- 
£eld, but not in sufficient quantity to make much of the land 
stiff. 

The Clays of the Hastings Beds (Wadhurst Clay and Grinstead 
Clay in its western range) are, when freshly dug, thinly bedded 
shales (locally ‘‘marl”), which, on exposure to the weather, very 
soon become a soft clay. It is generally yellowish, sometimes 
of a darker hue, but rarely of the deep brown colour which dis¬ 
tinguishes the weathered London Clay. In all its characters it 
resembles the Weald Clay; but has this important advantage, 
that it never occurs as flat plains, but always makes more or less 
undulating ground. Sand predominates in the Hastings Beds, 
as already stated, and the district has that general character 
of feature which sand produces. This billy nature of the ground 
gives abundant facilities for drainage. The Wealden clays are 
■remarkable for the extent to which they shrink and crack in 
dry weather. 

In the Wadhurst Clay there are occasionally thin beds of 
sand, unimportant agriculturally, but of use, at times, in yielding 
water at a less depth than if the Ashdown Sand had to I© 
reached. 

The map shows the general distribution of the sand and chj 
beds, and to describe their range in detail is quite ojonecessaij. 
The lowest beds of the district, however, deserve a separate 
notice. 

The Ashbumham Beds occur in two areas: the one around 
Hastings, where they consist of mottled clays, with sandstone; 
the other to the north and north-east of Battle, where they con¬ 
tain, in addition, many beds of limestone. They form a wet 
soil, stiff as a whole, but less so than the Weald and Wadhurst 
Clays. 

The limestone beds crop out in a long valley north-east of 
Meathfleld, and again, further east, nearer the South-Eastern 
Railway. The works were, some years ago, of great extent, but 
•are now abandoned. The best and fullest published account of 
them is contained in Young’s ‘Survey,’* He states that the 
Earl of Ashbumham was then “ the greatest lime-burner in all 
the kingdom.” At present the limestone is dug for roads, but is 
not extensively burnt 

The Wadhurst Clay was the main source of the ironstone 
* Pp. 13 and 205 of Sro. edition, 1808. 
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whicii) from the earliest times, was smelted in the Weald. This 
was, at one time, the chief iron-district in England, and to the 
great extent of the trade is owing the disappearance of timber, 
which entirely covered the coimtry. The ironworks gradually 
declined fmm the time of the introduction of coal. Gloucester 
Furnace, at Lamberhurst, was the last worked in the north¬ 
eastern parts; it was put out at the end of the last century. 
Ashbumham Furnace, in Sussex, continued at work till the 
year 1828. 

It is to these ironworks that we owe the great number of large 
ponds which dot the country everywhere. A dam was thrown 
across a valley, and the water thus stored employed in driving 
hammers, &c. Large numbers have been drained, whilst others 
still serve as ponds for corn or other mills. 

Mael. 

Any person travelling through the Weald must have been 
struck with the vast quantity of pits, generally overgrown and 
holding water, which occur over the clayey districts; chiefly 
where the clays border on the lighter lands. Out of these pits 
^ah wsffi got, which is locally termed *^marl.” At present it is 
scarcely ev^ dug, a gener^ impression prevailing that the 
process is useless, and not without good reason, for the shale 
contains little or no lime or other manure. It is said to have 
been applied to light and stiff land alike; for the latter it would 
only be equivalent to deep-ploughing, to which the true Wealden 
farmer is generally averse. On some light soils it might have 
a beneficial effect. 

The custom of marling ” is of considerable antiquity in the 
Weald. Gervase Markham, writing in 168S, says that it had 
quite gone out of use till within twenty or thirty years before that 
date, but that trees 200 or 300 years old were then growing in 
old marl-pits- This author’s odd remarks may be interesting to 
some readers. “ Marl is,” he says,^ “ a fat, oyly, and unctuous 
ground, lying in the belly of the earth, which is of a warm and 
moist temperature, and so most fertil; seeing that heat and 
moisture be the father and mother of generation and groweth; 
how be it, this is not a pure and simple marrow (as that which 
lieth in our bones), but a juyce or fat liquor, mingled with the 
earth, as is the fat which lieth mixed and dispersed in our flesh, 
so as the one may be drawn away, and the other remain as it 
shall anon appear unto you. ' 

** Pour sorts of marie be found in this Weald, known asunder 
* ‘ The Ehrlchment of the W«ild of Kent/ p. 6, 4to. London. 
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by tbe different colours, and thereby also differing in degrees of 
goodness one from the other: for there is a grey, a blew, a yellow, 
and red Marie, all which be profitable, if they be earthly and 
fat, or slippery as soap: and most times little worth, if they be 
mixed with sand, gravel, or stone* So the blew is reported the 
best, the yellow the next, the grey the next, and the red less 
durable than the other three; and yet it is thought the red is 
the better, if it be found upon the blue, or others.” 

It is probable that *^marl” continued in constant use from 
Markham’s time till about sixty years back, 

Mabsh Lastb astd Alluvium. 

There are two alluvial districts of considerable extent comings 
within the boundaries of the Weald: they are Pevensey Level, 
in Sussex; and Romney Marsh, chiefly in Kent Of these the 
latter is by far the larger. It is bounded on the north by the 
rising ground extending from Hythe on the east, by Appledore 
to Rye, Long arms of marsh land extend up the Wealden 
country, bordering the river Rother and its tributaries. Romney 
Marsh is in appearance, though perhaps not in fact, the delta of 
the Rother. It is bounded on its seaward side by great tracta 
of shingle, and when not thus protected is faced with sea-walls. 

The term Romney Marsh is generally applied to the whole 
alluvial flat (not the valleys leading into it); but, in fact, the 
name really belongs only to that part of the marsh east of the 
road from Appledore to New Romney. The other districts are 
known as Walling Marsh, Dunge (or Denge) Marsh, and 
Guildford Level. 

Nearly the whole of this tract is below the highrwater mark 
of spring tides. The lowest part lies just to the north-east of 
Appledore, and is called the Dowls. This is 18| feet below 
high-water mark. Romney Marsh proper is that part which 
was earliest reclaimed by the Romans. Some land towards the 
central part of this is arable, but by far the larger part ia 
pasture. Some of the land which was reclaimed later than 
Romney Marsh is arable; this lies somewhat higher than the 
older land. 

The soil is peaty in part, but generally a rich alluvial clay or 
clayey loam; and there are some patches of Kghter soil. Clay 
generally occurs below the peat, but the undedying stratum all 
over the marsh is a loose sand. Dunge Beach is the widest 
spread of shingle in this area, being three miles long and from 
one to three miles wide, in some parts absolutely bare of vege¬ 
tation for hundreds of acres, and in others sparingly dotted with 
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furze buslies and broom. Roads there are none, only a few 
tracks, and it is altogether a most desolate-looking place. Those 
who have to cross the shingle usually put on a pair of ‘ baxters,’ 
or small flat pieces of wood with a leathern loop for the foot. 
They are used with a peculiar sliding gait, and make the 
walking much more easy.” * 

Pevensey Level much resembles Romney Marsh, save in 
extent. It, too, is pasture land; lying low, and protected by a 
broad spread of shingle, which stretches along the coast from 
Eastbourne eastwards. 


Hops. 

In this essay ihe author has avoided questions touching upon 
agriculture proper, but a few words upon a crop which pre¬ 
eminently distinguishes the area under review may not be out of 
place. 

There are four districts within the Weald in which hops are 
more largely grown than elsewhere. The smallest in extent is 
that around Famham. They are grown chiefly upon the marly 
and soft sHiceous soils of the Upper Greensand,f but also occa¬ 
sionally upon the neighbouring Gault, either when bare or 
overspread with gravel. The hops from this district always 
command a high price. Some of the lands now growing 
this plant have been hop-gardens for a very long time; the 
**Heart Gardens” at Farnham ‘‘have been in continuous 
cultivation ever since the first introduction of hops into England, 
or, at any rate, for fully 300 years.” J 

The next district in quality of produce, and surpassing the 
former in extent^ is that of the Medway valley, on the ragstone 
soil; of which sufficient has been said in describing the Lower 
Greensand area. The hop-gardens, however, extend along the 
face of the escarpment, east and west, flourishing extremely well 
on the outcrop of the Atherfield Clay, and the debris of the 
ragstone hiU. The Maidstone district thus joins on to that 
of Hadlow and Tunbridge. 


* Drew, Mem. Geol. Survey, Sheet 4, p. 18. This memoir contains a minute 
account of the formation and present character of Romney Marsh. 

t Writing of the Upper Greensand of Oxfordshire, Mr. C. S. Read says: ** The 
extraordinary loxoriance of the wild hop seems to indicate that it is the natural 
soU of that plant, and peculiarly adapted for its growth ('* Farming of Oxford¬ 
shire,*’ ^Journal of the Royal Agricoltaral Society,* vol. xv., p. 195.) It is strange 
that hops are not more cultivated on the outcropping of the Upper Greensand 
north of London. There were only 9 acres grown in Oxfordshire in 1866, 2 
acres in 1867 and 1868, and none in 1869. 

t See article, “Hop’* (by Mr. T. M, Paine), in Morton’s ^CSyclopadia of 
Agriculture/ 
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Many hop-gardens are planted on the bare Weald Clay soil, 
but the greater number occur over the deep loams which border 
the Medway east of Tunbridge. From this flat country the hop¬ 
gardens stretch up the rising ground of the Hastings Beds, and 
•thus connect this district with the fourth, or that of the Hastings 
Beds proper. This is of wider area than any other, but in no 
part of it do hop-gardens occur so thickly as near Hadlow 
and Maidstone. They are most common along the bottoms or 
slopes of the larger valleys, which have a general east and west 
direction. The streams running in these valleys unite to form 
the River Rother.* The soils of these valleys much resemble 
that of the Hadlow district, and the same kinds of hops are 
grown. It is a deep rich loam, either the washings of the valley 
sides, brought down by rain, or old alluvia of the streams which 
now flow along the bottoms. 

The hop-gardens, however, are not confined to the valleys, 
but extend up the slopes and over the higher ground; they are 
found on all soils, even on stifif clays where sufficiently drained. 
Hops are not equally distributed over the Hastings Beds. They 
occur chiefly over the northern, central, and eastern districts, 
and there are also a good many on the south; but westwards 
they become less common, comparatively few being met with 
west of Uckfield. The map of the soils accompanying this 
paper shows that the clayey beds of the Hastings series occupy a 
considerable area over the hop districts. It is not that hops are 
chiefly grown on clay, for, as just stated, they prefer a deep 
loamy soil, but it is not unlikely that, as far as the Weald is 
concerned, the alluvia of clayey didricts suits them best 

Shelter from high winds is essential for hops, and, where 
not naturally protected, the hop-gardens are frequently bordered 
by tall hedge-rows on the windward side, or by rough wooden 
walls of spare hop-poles: such protections are called “ lews.” 

The varieties of hops grown in the Weald are of coarser 
quality than those of the Famham and Maidstone districts; but 
much larger crops are often obtained, and the hops are less liable 
to the “ mould,” which often rapidly destroys the most promising 
crops. 

The hop-gardens of the Weald are not so continuous upon the 
same land as in the Famham district Ten or twelve years are 
said to be their average duration; yet one occasionally hears of 
some that have remained such for a much longer time. 

The * Agricultural Returns’ for 1866-71 give the following 
numbers as the acreage under hops in those years:— 

^ There is another Bother in West Sussex, flowing from west to east, over the 
Lower Greensand, into the Amu. 
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' 1866. 

1867. 

1868,' 

1869. 

1870. 

1 1871. 

Kent. 

36,367 

40,762 

41,087 

1 3S,606 

! 37,490 

1 36,672 

Sussex . 

8,48S 

9,989 

10,107 

1 9,613 

9,445 

9,412 

Hereford . 

4,763 

6,335 

6,564 

5,736 

5.798 

5,993 

Hants. 

2,119 

2,992 

2,517 

2,536 

3,530 

3,625 

Worcester. I 

2,321 

2,421 

2,430 

2,522 

2,606 

2,672 

Surrey .. .. . 

1,881 ! 

2,193 

2,208 

2,209 

2,152 

2,128 

Bemaming Connties.’ 

623 

5S1 

542 

561 

559 

515 

Total for England .. 

Total for Wales .. .. 

\ 56,m 

! 64,S73 

64,455 

61,785 1 

60,580 

60,022 

\—— 

1 

33 

6 1 

14 

7 

Total for England and Wales 

1 56,576 

i 

1 64,SS0 

t 

64,488 

61,791 

{ 60,594 

60,029 


Of the total acreage under hops in England, 63 per cent, or 
nearly two-thirds, are in Kent alone. Whilst the four south¬ 
eastern counties (Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and Hants), have together 
86 per cent, or nearly nine-tenths of the whole. 

In taking a general glance over the district it must be con¬ 
fessed that the points which strike one as most characteristic of 
the Wealden area proper, as an agricultural district, are not to 
its credit They are chiefly these :—K superabundance of hedge¬ 
row timber; broad strips of underw ood, called “ shaws,” in place 
of hedges \ small fields, and badly-kept roads. Concerning the 
last, there is less reason for compldmt than formerly; but with 
many there is an enormous waste of land from their great width. 

Possibly, if the hedge-rows were cleared of timber and the 
useless ** shaws ” cut down, there would still remain too much 
wood in the country for it ever to rank as a first-class wheat- 
district Woodlands, as is well known, cause a damp climate, ^ 
increase the rainfall, and lower the summer temperature—rall 
mifevourable conditions for the growth of wheat; but a very 
great improvement might he made by the changes indicated. 

It has often been said that hop-culture has a most injurious efiFect 
upon Wealden farming, and ^ere can he no doubt of its truth. 
High manuring is absolutely essential to success, and many 
farmers expend their energies on the cultivation of this most 
precarious crop, content at the same time to reap poor yields of 
oats from land thal^ with better management, would give very 
fair crops of wheat. 

The following is a recent notice of the country in the Society’s 
Journal, * The district referred to is Ninfiel^ near Hastings, 
by no means the most unfavourable specimen that could be 


* ^Beport on Steam ColdvalioD,* n,s,, toI, iii., p, 142. 
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chosen:—*‘Tlie whole district appeared to us to be sadly in 
arrear, little or no spirit being observable in landowners or their 
tenantry. Rent ranges from IO 5 . to 2h$, an acre, and yet we 
found that, where the land was well farmed, an average yield of- 
wheat was 4 qrs. per acre. We were told of tenants being under 
covenants to reap their white-straw crops with a sickle.’^ 

There are many farmers in various parts to whose land none of 
the foregoing complaints apply; but changes take place very 
slowly in the Weald, and it will probably be many years before 
their example materially changes the character of the district. 


Besides the authorities given in the foregoing paper^ the following papers in 
the ‘ Journal ’ of this Society may be referred to as treating of the area under 
review:— 

1848. Eutley, S. * On the Management of Hops.’ Tol. ix., p. 532. 

1850. Famcombe, J. * Report on the Farming of Susses. YoL si., 
p. 75. 

1853. Evershed, S. ‘ On the Improved Method of Cropping and Culti- 
vatii^ Light Land ’ (Surrey). Yol. xiv. p. 79. 

1858. Hawes, S. ‘ Notes on the Wealden Clay of Sussex, and on its 
Cultivation.’ Yol. six., p, 182, 

1860. Heathom, E. * On a Course of Cropping adopted in Kent ’ (Gfault 
and Lower Greensand, at Aylesfurd). YoL sxi., p. 385, 

liote on the Map. —^The map has been reduced from the 1-inch maps of the 
Geological Survey, which are die Ordnance Survey sheets geologically coloured. 
Boads and canals are omitted. There is no hili shading; hut a much more 
accurate idea of the contour of the country may be obtainSi from this map than 
by the ordinary method of sha^ng hills and valleys. 

The xmcoloured area adjoining the Upper Greensand is chalk, which rises in 
a steep hill or escarpment from the Greensand. Ibe crest of this esc^upment 
and the corresponding line along the Lower Greensand escarpment is ever;^- 
where the hipest ground of the Qistriet, The area coloured as Weald Clay is 
chiefly a long flat plain. The Hastings Beds are rising ground, the highest 
parts of which are the sand districts desscribed on p. 259. By bearing these 
facts in mind, and remembering further that the streams make deep and steep¬ 
sided valleys in the hard beds, but only broad and unimportant depressions 
in the clays, a sufficiently accurate idea of the shape of the country will be 
obtained. 


XIII.— On Smdisk BuMer Factories, as adapted to Small Farm 
Districts, By M. Juhlie-Daeefflt, Saperintendent of tbe 
Royal Agricultural College at Stockholm, and Honorary 
Member of tbie Royal Agricultural Society of England. 

As already stated in my last communication, tbe Malar-Lake 
Dairy Company, Limited, the first dairy company in Sweden, 
was founded upon the principle of purchasing milk for cream¬ 
setting; the cream obtained at the district milk-houses was 
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transported to butter factories, while the skim-milk was either 
sold in the capital in its crude state, or made into cheese at the 
milk-houses. 

At the commencement of the operations of the Company 
great difficulties were experienced in exercising proper control 
over the treatment of the milk at the several receiving-houses; 
and they naturally increased as the operations of the Company 
became more extensive. The books having been balanced at 
the close of the first three months’ operations, on the 81st of 
December, 1870, it was proved that the results difiFered at the 
various milk-houses—at some they were profitable, at others 
disadvantageous. The latter result had probably been caused, 
partly by disregard of the rules for the treatment of the milk 
after delivery, and partly by insufficient check as to the quality 
of the milk delivered. The Company therefore decided that 
its operations should be confined to the purchase and working 
of cream—not of milk—^leaving it to the producer or purchaser of 
the latter to utilise the skim-milk in the manner which, under 
different local circumstances, he might consider most profitable. 

This step has proved to be very advantageous to all parties 
concerned. It has decidedly promoted the further development 
of the factory-system, and at the same time opened the way to 
a useful and profitable branch of industry to those who occupy 
themselves with collecting pure milk from the smaller farmers— 
whose produce is too limited to allow the cream obtained from 
it to be treated in the manner which will make it saleable to 
the Dairy Company,—or from such larger producers of milk 
as do not care to take the pains necessary for obtaining the 
cream, or for the further preparation of the skimmed milk. 

CoUedtion and trecdm&nt of the Milk. — Experience has proved 
that cream cannot generally be kept longer than fifty hours in 
the summer, and from seventy to eighty hours in the winter, 
without affecting the quality of the butter. The butter factories 
of the Malar Lake, and other companies, do not receive less than 
10 ^^kannor” (=5'76 imperial gallons) at the time, for reasons 
mentioned below. The consequence is, therefore, that a farmer 
whose herd does not number at least 20 cows cannot deliver the 
cream direct to the Company. The greater part of the country 
being divided into small farms, on which the number of cattle 
does not reach this minimum, the Company has established 
milk-houses in large villages or other suitable localities, thus 
giving even the smallest farmer an opportunity to dispose of 
his produce advantageously. 

TThe milk is carried, or otherwise transported, to these places 
every night and morning, immediately after milking, from the 
farms not more than English mile distant. It is first mea- 
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sured and then shimmed by the woman in charge of the place, 
who enters the quantity delivered. According to her book 
the farmers receive payment, at the end of every month, for the 
quantity of milk delivered during the previous month. When 
the milk is measured, a sample is put into a graduated cylinder 
of glass, and is left for cream-setting with the remainder of the 
mUk, so as to give an idea of its quality. This is the only 
control exercised over the honesty of those who deliver the 
milk, and although it is not very satisfactory, it has hitherto 
generally answered its pmrpose. 

The milk-houses in which the skimmed milk is not further pre¬ 
pared consist of one room or boarded shed, large enough for 
the pools or cisterns in which the milk is cooled; next to that is 
a kitchen with a boiler for cleaning the vessels, as well as one 


Fig. 1 .—Flm of a MiJ& Becming-hme, 



A. C^m for ice and water. D. Passage. 

B. a Cisterns for cooling milk. K. Washroom. 

C. Milk receiving-room. F. Daix 7 maid*s room. 


room for the dairy-maid. When cheese is made, another room 
is required for pressing and salting, as also a chee^-store, and 
a smaller room for keeping the ingredients nec^sary for this 
process. The kitchen, in which the curding is done^ and the 
room or rooms inhabited by the dairy-maids who receive and 
prepare the milk, must also be larger than in, the previous class. 

These houses are generally very plain, and,, as a rule, are 
arranged in buildings erected for other purposes, but adapted 
to this. The rent variesTrom 50 to 200 rix dollars (= 3i to 
10/. sterling) per year. Fig. 1 represents the ground-plan of a 
building erected by the Company close to a railway-station, for 
the reception of milk only, the cost of which, with a shed for 
stbring ice, was altogether 144/. sterling. 
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The persons Tvio, as above stated, take charge of the purchase 
of milky as arranged by the Company, pay as rent for the houses, 
which belong to the Company, an amount equal to 6 per cent, 
interest upon their cost; and for others the whole amount of 
the rent charged to the Company, 

For cooling the milk, square cisterns or oval tanks are used, 
both being 24 inches in depth,. Their other dimensions depend 
upon the quantity of milk to be strained at one time, and 
upon other circumstances. Cisterns manufactured at the car¬ 
penter’s shop of the Company are made of planks 2 inches thick, 
and inside 9 feet long and 3 feet wide. Such a cistern is large 
enough for cooling about 200 **kannor” (=:115‘2 imperial 
gallons) of milk. A loose grate, provided wdth a 3 to 4 inch wooden 
wedge is fastened to the bottom inside the cistern. The pails 
for setting the milk are placed upon the grate, thus allowing the 
ice-water perfect access under the pails. 

The milk-pails, or tubs, are made of iron or steel-plate, and tho¬ 
roughly and carefully tinned inside and out. Originally, when 
the milk was cooled by cold water from wells, these pails had a 
diameter of 18 inches, and a depth of 24 inches. By long and care¬ 
ful esperiments it has been ascertained that the more speedily the 
milk is cooled down, the more completely is the cream separated 
from it. The consequence is, that not only is much colder water 
now used for cooling the milk, but the pails for setting it have 
also been reduced to the smallest diameter, consistent with the 
other management of the milk, namely, about 9 inches, thereby, 
with a depth of 20 inches, holding about 6 “ kannor ” (= 3*5 
imperial gallons). In order to be able to use the original pailsi, 
their bottom has been taken away, and the sides pressed together, 
giving the pail an oval shape, with a small diameter of seven 
inches, and providing them with new bottoms. The cooling 
power of these pails has thus been greatly increased, and many 
farmers prefer them to the smaller cylindrical ones, as being 
comparatively cheaper, and the milk in them easier skimmed. 

Besides changing the form of the pails in which the milk is 
set and cooled, other attempts have been made to quicken the 
cooling by using iced-water instead of well-water. The tem¬ 
perature of the weli-w’ater is not lower than that of the soil, or from 
42*8° to 44*6° Fahr,, whereas the temperature of water in which 
ice, chopped in small pieces, is permitted to melt, may easily 
be reduced to 35*6^ or 39*2^^ Fahr. Cold wells are not always to 
be found, but, on the contrary, are very rare in some districts, 
whereas ice may be had in our northern country generally at a 
very small expense. The ice-water-method is, therefore, now 
used at all the milk-houses, as well as by nearly all the farmers 
who furnish the Company with cream. While constant change 
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of tte well-water, where such is used^ is required, in order to 
retain a low temperature, the ice-water does not require to be 
changed more than a few times every year. The surplus water 
arising from the melting of the ice is let out by a small pipe 
placed at the upper edge of the water-tank. 

The ice is stored in pyramidal piles placed in a shed, or, 
more generally, in the open air, covered with sawdust, tanning- 
bark, peat-soil, or other material which does not conduct heat. 
As small spaces as possible are left between the iceblocks, and 
all intervals are carefully filled with sawdust. A roof of deals, 
placed on posts, will greatly facilitate the preservation of the ice. 
The foundation of the pile is a layer of the same material as 
the covering, 1 foot tmck. The ice-pile is always opened at 
the top; and spaces caused by the removal of ice, or the sinking 
of the pile, must be carefully filled up. Experience has proved 
that the loss caused by melting, when the pile has been properly 
taken care of, does not amount to more than 25 per cent, per 
annum, and, very commonly, ice remains in the pile from one 
summer’s end to the other. 

The quantity of ice required at the milk-houses^ is calculated 
to be equal, in measurement, to the quantity of milk for the 
cooling of which it is intended; but with proper management 
two-thirds ought to be sufficient At the churning-places the 
quantity of ice required varies according to local circumstances. 
At the central factory at Stockholm, for instance, during the 
summer of 1871,—-June to September—1500 cwts. of ice were 
used in churning 180,000 “kannor’* ( = 103,680 imperial gallons) 
of cream, yielding 2500 cwts. of butter, all round numbers. 

The ice intended for the cooling cisterns is chopped in pieces 
of about 3 to 4 inches square, whereby its coolmg power is 
greatly increased. 

The milk should be delivered as soon as possible after the 
milking is done, and carefully transported; and it has hitherto 
been considered advantageous to cool the milk during the 
process of milking and before being delivered. However, it 
has recently been stated that the more the original heat is re¬ 
tained, the more cream will the milk yield, as the cream begins 
to rise as soon as the milk begins to get cold, and the straining 
and transportation of the cool milk causes a very injurious 
interruption in the rising of the cream, which consequently 
will be imperfect This seems very probable, but can only be 
proved by careful experiments. It is, however, a fact that the 
shorter distance the milk is transported the more cream does 
it yield; other circumstances, as quality, treatment, &c., being 
the same. 

As soon as the milk is strained into the pails, they are placed 
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in the ice-water cisterns, at a distance of about 3 inches from 
each other. Experiments hare been made to ascertain the 
proper height of the ice-water, but have not led to any positive 
results. It may, however, be stated that, during the summer 
season, and when the temperature of the milk-room is compara¬ 
tively high, the surface of the milk should be on a level with 
the surface of the water, the upper layer of cream being thus 
kept as cool as possible; whereas during the winter season, or 
when the temperature in the cooling-room is low, the surface 
of the milk should be a few inches above that of the water. 

The temperature of the cooling-room ought to be kept as low* 
as possible during the summer season; but, if possible, never 
below 5(P Fahr. daring the winter. 

The lime required for the cream to rise depends principally 
upon how soon the milk is cooled, but also upon the temperature 
of the milk when being skimmed, as well as upon that of the 
ice-water and of the room. If a milkpail, say of 6 kannor, be 
placed in the ice-water cistern immediately after the milking, 
and the temperature of the water does not exceed 35^ Fahr., the 
milk may usually be skimmed after a lapse of 10 or 12 hours; 
but it is better and safer to permit the milk to stand from 18 to 
24 hours. At this low temperature the cream rises very sud¬ 
denly, but is at first very thin, and requires a longer time to 
become firm. At farms from which the cream is sold to butter 
factories, it may, therefore, be profitable to sell only the upper 
and thicker cream, and to churn at home the lower and thinner, 
thus saving a certain quantity of buttermilk. 

The cream which is not sent to the butter factory immediately 
after being skimmed off, ought to be put into the ice-water bath 
without delay. It ought not to be kept more than two days 
daring the warmer season, and three days during the winter, 
before being churned, as it otherwise will become bitter, or 
acquire a bad taste easily detected in the butter. It may be 
considered as a fact, that the fresher cmd absolutely stceeter the 
cream Z5, the better will the butter be. 

As above stated, no smaller quantity of cream than 10 kannor 
(=5-76 imperial gallons) is received at the churning-houses of 
the dairy companies, the principal reason being that, as the 
cream is paid for according to the quantity of butter it has 
yielded, each delivery of cream must be separately churned, and 
that consequently smaller quantities of cream cannot be received 
without causing too much trouble; besides, it very often happens 
that larger quantities of cream yield comparatively more butter 
than when only a few gallons have been churned, although in 
both cases suitably-sized churns have been used. 

The cream obtained from milk cooled by ice-water is, as 
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above stated, thin, and generally not as settled as that which 
rises from milk set in bowls or fiat vessels, and kept in a com¬ 
paratively warm room; and as a smaller qiiantity of butter is 
obtained from thin cream than from thick, the opinion is often 
expressed that the first-named method leaves a less satisfactory 
result than the latter. It will easily be understood, however, that 
this is not the case, if the merit of one or the other method is 
estimated by the quantity of butter obtained from a certain 
quantity of milk instead of cream. Nevertheless, it is true that 
the thin cream obtained by the ice-method will give more butter¬ 
milk, as well as somewhat less skimmed milk, than that obtained 
by the well-water method, the cream-setting in both cases being 
equally as perfect; but the loss, in itself insignificant, is more 
than covered by the finer quality of the butter, the better skim- 
milk, and the smaller expense for vessels and buildings required 
for ihe keeping of the milk during cream-setting, besides the 
other advantages of the ice-water method. 

On an average, during 1871, at the central factory, 4*60 
kannor ( = 2*65 imperial gallons) milk have yielded 0*76 kannor 
0*44 imperial gallon) cream, from which has been obtained 
1 Swed. pound ( = 0*93 Eng. lb.) butter; consequently 6 gallons 
of milk would yield, at this rate, 1 gallon of cream, although it 
must be observed &at the milk has often been skimmed after 
standing only 12 hours. At the same place, milk purchased 
from neighbouring well-managed dairy farms, has required the 
cream of 5 kannor ( = 31*5 lbs.) milk to produce 1 lb. of butter; 
whereas the cream churned on the farms has only required 
4*25 to 4*80 kannor, or 26*7 to 30*2 lbs. of milk per Ib. of butter 
obtained. The transport of the pure mfik, for however short a 
distance, always causes a smaller yield of cream and batter. 

Through the influence of the dairy-schools, organized by 
£he Government, material improvements in cheese-making have 
lately been introduced, so that the present product is universally 
acknowledged to be of a superior quality; and hitherto there 
has been no lack of home demand. An over-production of this 
article, and more especially of skim-cheese, will undoubtedly 
take place, considering the progressive development in ths 
breeding of cattle, and particularly in the product of the dairy, 
which is now taking place in Sweden. The Government has, 
therefore, sent out able persons to investigate, and to introduce, 
such modes of proceeding as may facilitate the sale of skim- 
cheese^ even in foreign countries. 

A more profitable manner of utilizing skim-milk than the 
manufacture of cheese is the rearing and fattening of calves. 
Numerous trials made during die past year, and particularly in 
fattening, have given very satisfactory results. The calves* nave 

VOT.. VTTT.-R. R. T 
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at first received some gallons of new milk, and afterwards as 
much skim-milk as they would take, until about two months 
old, when they have been sold at a price equal to about 3d. 
per lb. live-weight, or a little less than calves fattened with new 
milk. The skim-milk has thus realized 2'3d. to 3’5<i per gallon, 
in some cases 4dl per gallon It has been remarked, that the 
colour of the veal has been somewhat darker than that of calves 
fattened with new milk; but this is pretty well prevented by 
giving the calves new milk for two weeks immediately before 
slaughtering them. Even if the veal of calves fattened with 
skimmed milk is inferior to that of new-milk calves, both to 
appearance and taste, the former mode of fattening them is, at all 
events, much less expensive than the latter, and leaves a more 
profitable return. In breeding cattle for dairy purposes, the 
above-named inconveniences are of no consequence; and many 
farmers, even in the vicinity of Stockholm, where cattle-rearing 
formerly did not pay, have adopted this cheaper way. Another 
reason is, that higher prices are now obtained for cattle, partly 
in consequence of the increased export to foreign countries of 
late years, and partly owing to the larger retum^m the cattle, 
since the butter-fiicimy companies have rendered it posrible for 
the fiaormer to produce and sell, advantageoirdy, milk Jn any 
quantities. 

Yet another way of utilizing some part of the skim-milk more 
favouxably than hy cheese-makiiig ^is to give the servants who 
are entitled to new milk, twice, or even three times the amount 
of skimmed milk. Tliis exchsmge is as profitable to the farmer 
as to the servants, as the former retains the more valuable cream 
and the latter receives a larger quantity of a nourishing drink. 

The price paid for new milk by the purchasers who have 
delivered cream to the Company, has varied between 3’9rf. to 
4*3c?. per gallon during the summer half-year, and 4‘3d. to 5d. 
per gallon during winter, according to local circumstances. 
4’8rf. may be considered as the average price at which the milk 
has been delivered at the place of production, or at stations 
situated not far from it. Where the cxeam has been delivered 
direct to the butter factories, the price which the milk has 
brought has depended upon the price paid by the companies for 
the cream (according to the quantity of butter it has yielded), 
and the way in which the skim-milk has been utilized, varying 
between 4*6<f. and 6*9rf. per gallon. 

The purchase and working of the Ci*eam .—^When the Malar-I^ke 
Butter factory Company began its operations, Oct. 1870, it 
took charge of a butter factory which had been in existence for 
some time. The intention of the Company was to. establish 
butter factories in the provinces situated round Lake Malaren ^ 
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(hence its name); and this has been realised during the past year, 
in the cities of NykSping, Eskilstrina, Orelero, Westeras, and 
Noertelge. Each of these branch factories is managed by a skilful 
person, enjoying the confidence of the neighbouring farmers. 
This man has a salary of 51. 10s. sterling per month, and 20 per 
cent, of the net profits of the factoiy. 

In consequence of the great advantages which farmers, located 
in the vicinity of the chuming-places of the Malar Company, 
derived from their operation, applications have been made from 
nearly all parts of the country, desiring the Company to extend 
its operations, and establish chuming-places in other districts. 
The difficulty of satisfactqrily controlling a large number of these 
places, scattered at large distances from each other, made the 
Company hesitate to comply with these requests, further than 
offering to advance the necessary funds, either to private persons 
of good standing, or to associations specially formed for the 
purpose, who would be willing to establish factories upon the 
principles of the Company. They also engaged competent persons 
to establish the factories, and qualified ones to manage the manu¬ 
facturing, as well as dairy-maids, and they provide vessels and 
other necessary implements. The Company also sell the manu¬ 
facture, charging a commission of 3 per cent, on the butter 
produced. Sixteen such agreements have already been made. 

The success of the Malar-Lake Company has also caused the 
establishment of several competing companies for the same pur¬ 
pose, of which seven have up to this date^commenced operations. 
They have hitherto manufactured only small quantities of batter, 
but if they are well managed, they will gain the confidence of 
the public, and be able to extend their operations. 

Butter-making .—A temperature of the cream of 57*2® to 
60*8® Fahr. has been found the most suitable for making butter, 
but it depends somewhat upon the quality of the cream, the 
nature of the season and the temperature of the air, &c.^ &c. 
The chums which are most adapted for working by steam or 
water power, consist of a barrel, somewhat conical at the top, 
resting on a frame, and vertically movable on trunnions. In 
this barrel a chumstaS^ provided with two wings, rotates at a 
speed of 120 to 180 revolution per minute, dep^ding upon the 
sixe of the chum, which generally contains from 17 to 60 gallons, 
and on the quantity of cream to be churned. The butter is 
obtained in al^ut forty-five minutes. It is separated from the 
buttermilk by means of a strain, then placed in a tub of tin, 
* and Gamed to the next room, where it is further prepared. The 
butter: obtained' from each separate quantity of cream is then 
worked by hand in a beechwood trough of oval form, in order 
to sep^te the buttermilk. It is then tasted by the man^ipg 
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dairy-maid, and classified according to its taste and other qualities 
in three classes, and afterwards weighed, the weight and quality 
being noted in the factory journal* Before churning the cream, 



fluid annatto is added,—^that from Messrs. N. N. Elumen^iat, iti 
Odense, Denmark, has been found the best, —in quantities suitable 
to the difiFerent seasons, giving the butter the colour whch is 
required for different markets. 
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The assorted lamps of butter are separately and carefully 
worked together, during which operation a certain quantity of 
salt, varying from 2 to 5 per cent is added. The salt used is 
refined in Sweden, and is as pure and dry as possible; i to ^ 
per cent, of sugar is also added. When the butter is ready, it 
ought to possess a waxy firmness, perfecdy uniform in appear¬ 
ance. It is then packed in casks of beechwood, previously well 
saturated with brine, and containing from 60 lbs. to lOO lbs. of 
butter each. Before closing the casks, the name of the dairy 
where it has been manufactured is pressed in the butter, and 
finally the butter is covered by a piece of gauze, and thereupon 
a little salt. The mark of the Company and the nett weight, in 
English pounds, are painted on the cover, if the butter is of the 
first quality. The casks containing second-class butter are only 
marked with the initials of the dairy; and third-class butter is 
sold on the spot, or returned to the respective deliverers of the 
cream. The butter is sent at least once a week to the market 
it is intended for. During last summer butter was placed for 
some time in a dry and cool cellar, to ascertain how long it 
would keep, and after two months it brought the same price in 
London as fresh butter sent at the same time. 

For the Russian market, as well as for some home demand, 
what is called Parisian butter has been manufactured. Perfectly 
sweet cream, which is heated to from 80® to 90® Cent. (176® to 
194® Fahr.) and then permitted to cool again to the usual tem¬ 
perature before being churned, is used for this kind of butter, 
which is otherwise made in the usual manner, but without adding 
annatto or salt By the heating of the cream the butter obtains 
a slight almond-taste, and seems also to keep longer. 

The cream is paid for according to the weight of butter it 
yields after the first working, and before the lumps are mixed 
together and salted, after a d^uction of 3 per cent, for the loss 
caused by the final process and the adding of salt; but the 
experience gained last year proved that this loss did not exceed 2 
per cent. 

There is still a large field for similar operations in our ex¬ 
tensive country, and the immense increase in ihe productions of 
the dairy-&rm, the consequence of the development of this 
hitherto neglected branch of hiusbandiy, is at the same time the 
foundation of the future advancement of our agriculture. 
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XIV. Report m the Farm-Prize Competition qjf 1872, By Thomas 
Bowsteab, Eden Hall, Penritk 

Despite the progress made in agriculture during the last thirty 
years, and notwithstanding ihe many facilities and inducements 
still offered for the improvement of land, there may yet be seen 
in nearly every district of the United Kingdom hundreds of 
acres failing to yield their fair share of produce,/while the stock 
they carry are deficient in numbers and economical qualities. 
No greater stimulus can well be given to the better management 
of land in any locality than is likely to arise from the seizing 
and describing the best specimens of farming, as is now being 
done through the agency of the Royal Agricultural Society. 
This system of farm-competition was first started in connection 
with the Oxford Meedng of 1870, and having then, as also 
last year, proved eminendy successful, it commended itself to 
the favourable notice of Sir Watkin W. Wynn, Bart., M.P., the 
Society’s popular and welhchosen President for 1872. Accord¬ 
ingly, that staunch agiculturist—for Sir Watkin is alike notable 
as the thorough farmer and the keen and fearless sportsman— 
wishful, no doubt, to signalise his year of office in some sub¬ 
stantial and befitting manner, offered a silver cup of lOOZ. value, 
for the best-managed farm in South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
the Society contributing a second prize of 50/. 

The conditions of the competition were the following: 

1 . That the farms are not less than 100 acres in extent. 

2. That not less than one-fourth of the land (exclusive of 

sheepwalk) is under tillage. 

3. That ffiey are held by tenant-farmers paying a hona-fide 

rent for not less than three-fourtbs of the land in their 
occupation, or by landowners occupying their own 
farms, the total extent of whose property in agricul¬ 
tural land (exclusive of sheepwalk), does not exceed 
200 acres, and whose sole business is farming. 

Looking at the great breadth of country to which the competi¬ 
tion was open, and the value of the prizes offered, the number of 
entries (only 19), struck the Judges as being remarkably small. 
And while amongst these were found some very fine farms, and 
a few excellent farmers, we regret to have to state that not a few 
of the entries were totally unfit for an inspection of this kind. 
Far be it from us to undervalue the frugality, industiy, and 
sterling honesty plainly practised by some of the less eligible of 
the competitors; but surely, lands dirty, imperfectly tilled, and out 
of condition; fences crooked, broken down, and three times too 
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widej ditches and watercourses entirely neglected ; gateways with¬ 
out gates; buildings low, dark, dilapidated, badly ventilated, and 
inadequate to the requirements of the farm; live-stock ill-bred, 
ill-fed, and ill-looking; farmyard untidy and almost impassable; 
surely these are not the marks of prize-farming I And yet we 
feel bound to state that these shortcomings prevailed to a con¬ 
siderable extent on some of the farms* Perfection in every 
instance was by no means looked for; but we did expect that 
farms held by men of some mark,—men recognised in their 
several neighbourhoods as pioneers in agriculture,—^would, 
making all due allowance for the unfavourable season, have 
been found at least moderately clean. In this hope, however, 
we were in more than one instance grievously disappointed. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that our list contained all, 
or even a large proportion of, the farms in the district fit for 
exhibition. Far from it; and it is to be regretted that some 
of the holdings passed through in our journeyings, bearing 
as they did the strongest evidence of enterprise, capital, and 
liberal treatment, and having earned, as we were informed, no 
small local reputation, had not been included in the entry-list. 
Had we been permitted to view a larger number of first-class 
farms, and, therefore, we may suppose, had seen a greater 
variety of farming, more information would have been gained, 
and fresh facts would have been brought out, thereby rendering 
this report more acceptable to the reader. 

The inspection of the competing farms has in former years been 
confined to the months of May and July, but, as the sufficiency 
of this plan had been questioned, and certain discussions on the 
subject had taken place in the Council, Mr. Jenkins, Secretary 
of the Society, desired my colleagues (Mr. Thomas Jenkins, of 
Plas-y-ward, near Ruthin, and Mr. Finlay Dun, of Weston 
Park, near Shipston-on-Stour) and myself to meet him, early 
in the month of January, and confer as to the best seasons in 
which to viat the several holdings. At liberty to make as 
many surveys of the farms as we might deem necessary, and 
the choice of time being also left with us, we agreed that a 
winter inspection was not only desirable but of the utmost 
importance. Besides the field, operations which, in a favourable 
season and in moderately dry situations, may be looked for in 
January and February, an inspection at this season enabled the 
Judges to see something of the house-feeding of the cattle and 
the winter management of the sheep-stock. Moreover, the in¬ 
structions placed in our hands would seem to require that if the 
farms were at all Worthy of a jninute inspecdon, they should be 
examined at two or more “seasons of the year, ajs diverse as 
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circumstances would permit The instructions were that we 
should especially consider 

1. General management with a view to profit 

2. Productiveness of crops. 

3. Goodness and suitability of live-stock. 

4. Management of grass land, 

5. State of gates, fences, roads, and general neatness. 

Thus admonished, we began our first survey on the 30th of 
January, finishing it on the 7th of February; while our second 
inspection lasted from the 12th to the 20th of June. 

After the hints already given, little surprise will be felt when 
it is stated that our first examination enabled us to weed out 
seven of the nineteen competing farms as not worthy of further 
consideration. Below, we give the names of the remaining 
twelve, the better management of which justified the Judges 
in paying them a second visit. We also add the names of the 
several proprietors and tenants, together with the acreage of 
each farm, and nature of the soil as stated in the entry-lists. 


Naxoe of Tenant. 

Kame and Sitaatlon of 
Farm. 

II 

Ifatoie of Soil. 


James CulTerwel!. 

Penrhbs Farm, 

Abergairenny. 

307, 

Bather heavy. 

W. B. Johnson, Esq. 

John Jones. 

Panty-goetre, Aber¬ 
gavenny. 

200 

Light. 

A. D. Herrington, Esq. 

Daniel Owen. 

Ash Hall, Cow- 
bridge. 

105 

Light 

Eepresentatives of the late 
Kev. T. Gronow and 
self. 

Yalentine Parsons. 

Slough Farm, Chep¬ 
stow, 

291 

Light. 

Bev. E. F. Lewis. 

Wm. Savours PowelL 

Bglwysnnnyd, Aber- 
avon. 

419 

Light and heavy. 

0. E. M. Talbot, M.P. 

Henry Price. 

Undy,Magor, Chep¬ 
stow, 

107 

light 

James Pride, Esq. 

John Pyhus. 

Court Farm, Magor, 
Chepstow. 

278 

light and heavy. 

Bt Hon. Lord Tredegar. 

1 

1 

1 

Lovestone^ Pem¬ 
broke. 

430 

Heavy and me¬ 
dium. 

Earl Cawdor. 

Michael Spencer. 

West Aberthaw, 
Oowbtidge. 

183 

light 

W. C. Bayer, Esq. 

John Thomas. 

Eastdeld House, 
Cowbridge. 

158 

Heavy, 

Earl of Dunraven: Trus¬ 
tees of late Colonel 
Bennett and J. Bichatds 
Homfray, Esq. 

Bees lliomas, ' 

Saint Athan, Cow- 
bridge. 

195 

Heavy. 

Bev. Hanmer Morgan, 
and W. C. Bayer, Esq. 

James Til!. 

1 

1 

4S2 1 

i 

Chiefiy light 

. 

Bev. E, F* Lewis, 
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Awaed of Pjbizes akd Commendations. 

First Prize to Mr. William Savours Powell, Eglwysnunyd, near 
Taibach, Glamorganshire. 

Second Prize to Mr. Valentine Parsons, Slough Farm, Caerwent, 
Monmouthshire. 

Highly Commended for clean and in other respects creditable 

farming:— 

Mr. Daniel Owen, Ash Hall, Cowbridge; 

Mr. Michael Spencer, West Aberthaw, Cowbridge, 

Mr. Rees Thomas, Saint Athan,' Cowbridge. 

Commended for certain special features in their management;— 

Mr. James Culverwell, Penrhos, near Abergavenny, Gla¬ 
morganshire, for varied improvements effected, during an eight 
years’ tenancy, by the removal of dead and useless fences, and the 
levelling of unsightly banks and ditches; also for the erection,, 
partly at his own cost, of well-arranged additional buildings, and 
for his fine flock of Cotswold sheep. 

Mr. John Jones, of Panty-goetre, near Abergavenny, for his 
judicious selection and careful management of a very superior 
lot of grazing beasts, bought to fatten on deep, rich land. 

Mr. William Benjamin Roberts, of Lovestone, near Pembroke, 
for his very creditable herd of Pembrokeshire cattle, and his ex¬ 
cellent flock of Cotswold and Leicester sheep. 

First Prize Farm. 

“ Eglwysnunyd ” is situated about four miles east of the town 
of Aberavon, and is intersected by the road leading from Port 
Talbot to Bridgend. The farm comprises 419 acres, of which 
141 acres are arable, and 278 acres meadow and permanent 
pasture; the latter including about 40 acres of rough cattle- 
ground, apparently reclaimed from the sea. The arable land is 
moderately light and easily tilled, but the grass land is of a 
colder and stifier nature. This farm has been held by the same 
family since the year 1827, the present tenant, Mr. William 
Savours Powell, having succeeded his father four years ago as 
a yearly tenant Much of the subsoil being clay and ralher 
impervious gravel, a considerable portion of the farm has been 
under-drained. This operation was carried out by the late 
Mr, Powell, who, having pipes found by his landlord, did ihe 
cutting and carting of material at his own cost Most of 
the fields are of large size, and suited to the acreage of the 
farm, one or two small enclosures being conveniently placed 
near the homestead. The greater part of the farm has a sonth-^ 
westerly aspect, slopii^ gently towards the Bristol Channel, , fiitma 
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wHch Eglwysnunyd is only two miles distant Strong winds 
often prevail from this quarter, doing considerable damage to 
tbe ripe grain and newly-thinned turnips, and also seriously 
checking Sie growth of herbage, especially in the early spring. 

Mr. Powell has no written agreement as to rotation of crops, 
neither is he tied down by any strict verbal injunctions. He 
could, like some of the hill-farmers, take any number of white 
crops in succession, and might, so long as he kept up the 
inanurial condition of the land, sell off a portion of hay and 
straw; but he has never taken advantage of this privilege. 

Horses ,—Besides a hackney, eight farm-horses are kept, and 
these of a very superior description, combining activity, symmetry, 
and power. Except when working the two-furrow plough, they 
are always yoked abreast in pairs. They are stabled in winter, 
each man feeding his own team. Their food is generally hay in 
the racks, with a liberal allowance of whole oats, mixed with chaffl 
In summer, if grass be plentiful, and the weather tempting, they 
are turned out day and night; if otherwise, they have green food 
in the stalls. Mr. Powell aims at breeding a couple of colts a year, 
bat, from some cause or another, the mares often prove barren. 
When fortunate, however, in this respect, the young colts come 
in for work at three years of age, older horses being sold off to 
make room for them. Close proximity to large collieries and 
iron-works creates a brisk demand for good and well-seasoned 
cart-horses, and high prices are realised, from 50?. to 607. being no 
uncommon figure for sound animals, when five or six years old. 

Cattle ,—^After trying successively the Glamorganshire breed 
of cattle, then Shorthorns, and finally, about twenty years ago, 
the Herefords, the late Mr. Powell came to the conclusion that 
the ‘‘white faces’^ were best suited to the land and climate with 
which he had to deal. In the summer months, Shorthorns 
flourished almost as much as he could wish, but in the winter 
season the Herefords had a decided advantage. The breeding 
of Herefords has proved a gr^t success, and there is at present 
on this farm a wonderfully grand herd, of pure blood, fine 
massive form, and faultless touch, and generally numbering 
from 100 to 120 head. The cattle-stock at Eglwysnunyd are 
so much superior to any we saw elsewhere that we may well 
give a description of their management 

Mr. Powell has as many of his cows as is possible dropping 
their calves during the autumn and beginning of winter. These 
calves are nursed by the mothers during Ae first four or five 
m<mth% a method which gives them a start they never forget 
Moreover, it is found by experience that losses occur much less 
frequendy where the calves are treated iil this iheir natural way 
than when hand-fed from their birth; and if, as is Mr. Powell’s 
custom, they are never allowed to lose their calves* flesh, fully 
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six months’ keep is saved in a two or two-and-a-half years old 
beast. As long as the suckling continues the cows are kept in 
large open yards, having one or two covered sheds in each. 
The calves are confined, to the number of five or six in a lot^ 
in comfortable boxes partitioned o£F in these sheds, are let to 
the cows twice a day, remain with them fully an hour, and, 
as soon as they are able to eat such food, are allowed a 
supply of the best hay, pulped roots, and a small quantity of 
meal composed of two parts of ground oats and one of peas. 
The cows during the whole of this time are fed upon straw, rough 
hay, and mangolds or turnips sliced, and, when seen last February, 
were in fine condition; in fact, Aey were nearly fat When 
weaned, usually in April, the calves have an increased allowance 
of meal until about the middle of May, when ihey are turned out 
to grass. After being separated from their ofispring the cows are 
tied in stalls, and mUked for batter and cheese; in summer they 
are grazed in the fields day and night The young heifers axe 
expected to calve in May; the calves follow them in the pastures 
until November, when they are housed for the winter, and are 
fed for the most part on pulp and hay. At this time, also, 
the yearlings are brought in, are divided into two lots, and 
placed in die loose yards, the older lot getting sliced turnips 
twice a day, and oat straw; the younger division pulp and rough 
hay. In May they are again all sent to grass, the steers and less 
shapely of the heifers being stall-fed for tibe butcher tiie following 
winter. The feeding beasts have swedes or mangolds three times 
a day, meal twice, and hay three times^ the last foddering of 
hay being given at 8 o’clock at night The meal consists of 
“ Tinworks bran* (or shaips), two parts; peas, or decorticated 

* This fattening substance^ so highly ^ised by Mr. Powell, struck us as 
possessing some peculiar merits, and as bemg deserving of farther notice. We 
therefore applied to Dr. Yoelcker, who had, we were aware, examined a sample, 
and he most kindly fumished ns with fallowing analysis;— 


Moisture. 4*380 

Oil and fatty matters .23*060 

Albuminous, or flesh-forming compounds .. 4*760 

Starch, digestible and woody fibre.. .. .. 60*670 

Miner^ matters (ash) . 6*240 


100*000 

Containing Nitrogen .. *760 

Dr. Voelcker farther says:—“Tinworks bran, or Tinworks shares, is a refuse 
from tin-plate works; bran and sharps, together with palm oil, b^g employed 
in the polishing of lin-plates. This refuse is largely impregnated with palm oil, 
and possesses high fattening properties. It contains a great deal of ready-made 
fht, twice as much fetty looiatter, in as the best oilcake. Wheu^ firee^ from 
copper and lead, it is in no way injurious to he^th; but, being deficient in the 
materials which Imild up the muscles or lean fiesl^ it is better adapted for fattening 
stock than for young and growing ammsiU. When given to these last, therefore, < 
it shonld only be administer^ in moderate cj^uandties, and along with a due 
admixture of peas, beans, or other nitrogenous tood.” 
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cotton-cake, one part; and barley or oat meal, two parts. The 
daily allowance at first is two pounds eacb, and this is gradually 
increased to six pounds. At our winter inspection Mr. Powell 
showed us a row of sixteen splendid fat beasts, weighing from 
18 to 22 stones (of 14 lbs.) per quarter; six of the same lot 
had been sold out at Christmas, at an average of 43/. 3s, a head, 
and the remainder were only waiting a favourable turn in the 
market. 

The breeding heifers are put to the bull in July and August, 
at from 21 to 27 months old, according to size and forwardness, 
and are then distinguished by numbers burned on the horn.' 
During the following winter they are fed upon straw and a 
few roots, with the occasional indulgence of a little rough hay 
the two months preceding calving. The main difiBculty with 
these, however, as with the rest of the cattle, is to prevent their 
getting too fat. Possessing, as they do, such a propensity to lay 
on flesh, it need not be wondered at t^t Mr, Powell never sells 
off any cattle until they are fit and old enough to slaughter. Bulls 
for usej at Eglwysnunyd have for some years been purchased 
from Lord Bateman, Mr. John Hewer, Mr. Green, Mr. Duckham, 
and other eminent Hereford breeders. By this means, and by a 
judicious selection of the home-bred heifers, Mr. Powell’s herd 
has earned for itself a name, and his young bulls ate eagerly 
sought after by other large breeders, one very promising yearling 
having recently been sold for exportation to Australia. To meet 
this demand five or six of the best-bred bull-calves are reared 
each year, and these, with a little indulgence beyond that given 
to the heifers and steers, make, when fit for work, 30Z. to 40/. 
each. . 

—Mr, Powell showed us a lot of 150 breeding ewes, 
chiefly Oxford Downs, very good, and full of wool. Until ten 
years ago Cotswolds were tried, but owing to the moist climate 
they did not give satisfaction. The sheep management may 
thus be briefly described:— 

About the 29lh of September the ewes are properly sorted, 
the oldest, and those known by the shepherd to possess any 
particular fault, being drawn out for fattening purposes. They 
are then divided into three or four lots, and placed en rich 
forcing food for a month, a ram, selected to suit the wool and 
other peculiar features of the ewes given him, being put with 
each lot Superior male animals, as required to change the 
blood, are purchased at Gloucester fair. At the end of about 
six weeks tihe rams are taken out, and the ewes run on the grass 
until December, hay being allo^d as soon as tibey will begin ta 
^t it, and continued throughout the winter. They are then, 
if the fields are conveniently situated, allowed to fe^ for a few 
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hours each day on a piece of swedes or common turnips; or, 
failing this, they have a load or so daily given them on the 
pasture. The lambs are dropped early in March, the crop 
commonly averaging four lambs to three ewes. At about a month 
old the ram lambs (with the exception of a few reserved for 
breeding purposes) are castrated, and the whole are weaned early 
in July. They are not shorn, but are twice dipped, and some¬ 
times powdered also, during the summer and autumn, and are 
run on the clovers and seeds until September. They are then 
placed upon white turnips, which they eat uncut, and are given 
a liberal allowance of hay, a few older sheep being mixed with 
them until they get accustomed to their new food. In December, 
or sooner if the supply of common turnips has run out, ihe wether 
lambs are separated from the ewe lambs, and the whole are put 
upon cut swedes. In January the wethers begin to have about a 
^Ib. of a mixture composed of equal parts of decorticated cotton 
cahe and Indian com, and, in March, this is increased to Jib. 
The same mode of treatment goes on until the swedes are all con¬ 
sumed, usually towards the middle of April, when the wethers are 
shorn and sent to market This year the average weight of the 
one-year-old wethers -was about 21 lbs. per quarter, and they 
were delivered by instalments to suit the convenience of the 
purchaser. The draft ewes and shearlings are treated in much 
the same manner as the wether tegs, the main difference being 
their having, in addition to the cotton-cake and Indian com, 
half a pound each daily of **Tinworks bran.” If prices are 
good, and the supply of roots limited, these are sold off in the 
wool about the middle or end of March, Not requiring to be 
made lit for market, the ewe-tegs are fed, after their separation 
from the wethers, on cut roots and hay, no cake or com being 
allowed. When the swedes have all been consumed they are 
hurdled on the two-year-old seeds, and are shorn about the 
middle of May. Mr. Powell, like most of his neighbours, is 
much troubled with foot-rot iu his flock. As a remedy he 
uses sulphate of copper and alum mixed with common , lard. 
Fluke-worm, or liver-rot, also prevails to some extent^ and 
doubtless these two diseases may be attributed to the low and 
damp situation of much of the grass land. 

Pigs .—^Three breeding sows of a large white breed are kept, 
but ^y call for no lengthened remarks. Their produce, with 
the exception of those required for home feeding and recruiting 
the breeding stock, are sold off, at 8 or *9 weeks old, and gene¬ 
rally bring from 20s. to 26s. each. 

Rotation of Crops* —^Mr. Powell for the most part adopts the 
five-course system of cropping, namely—^1. Roots; 2. Wheat 
or Barley; 3. Seeds; 4. Gxaj^; 5. Oats. When this role is 
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departed from it is mainly to leave the land a year or two 
longer in grass; for here, as in most situations, the land is apt to 
become clover-sick, and an extension of the course of cropping 
lessens this tendency. 

Roots ,—^There is no material difference in the preparation 
of the land for mangolds, swedes, smd common white turnips. 
In the autumn, as soon as may be convenient after harvest, 
the stubbles are scarified or broad-shared, twice if necessary, 
well harrowed, and, there being seldom anything to gather ofij 
left flat until November. As great a breadth of the mangold 
ground as there is manure for is then covered with farmyard 
dung, and ploughed about five inches deep. In March it is 
harrowed, cross-ploughed, harrowed again, rolled, and left for 
sowing. About the middle of April, if the weather permit, the 
land is set up in drills 26 to 27 inches apart, the portion left short 
in autumn being manured now, in Ihe drills, at the rate of about 
30 tons of good rotten dung to the acre, and the whole receives, 
besides, a dressing of 4 owts. of dissolved bones or mangold 
manure per acre, sown by broadcast drill after the manure is 
spread. The drills are then split up, and sown two at a. time. 
Mtr Powell prefers a mixture die long mammoth red mangold 
aaptd the yellow fglobe. (4 lbs. of the seed of the former to.21l»«'of 
the la^ per acre) as being eonvenient in slarixi^ the Imig rotofte 
fonning the walls of the store-hasp^ while Tthe round bi:ibs fill 
up the centre. At our visit, on the . 14th, of June, 8 acres of 
mangolds were looking extremely pxDmmng^ and were being 
stitch-harrowed, 2 rows at a time, by a very neat and easily- 
worked implement, made by Smith, of Ketteiing. The plants 
were being well hoed, and singled to a distance of 13 or 14 in., 
at a cost of 7s. per acre, a second operation being usually done 
for smother 4s. The weight expected per acre is 40 tons. The 
crop is stored at the end of October or beginning of November, 
the fangs and roots being left on, and the top not too closely 
cut They are pulled and laid in rows of four drills each for 5s, 
per acre, and are never allowed to remain uncovered over night. 

The land for swedes is treated in much the same way as that 
for mangolds. 15 to 20 tons of dung are applied per stcre (in 
the drills preferred), and 4 to 6 cwts. of artificial manures sown 
broadcast The kinds most in fevour are Sutton’s Champion 
and Wheeler’s Imperial, sown about tbe second week in May. 
The weight generally grown per acre is 20 to 25 tons, or in a 
very favourable season *30 tons per acre. These are all pulled in 
November, one-third or one-half, according to the condition of 
the land, l^ing carted home for the use of the cattle-stock, while 
the remainder are pitted in the field, in heaps of half a cartload 
each, and covered with three inches of soil 
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Besides swedes, Mr. Powell sows a few- acres of early white 
turnips for the use of the lambs from September until nearly 
Christmas, Being all consumed on. the ground, there is less 
need for applying farmyard dung, from 6 to 7 cwts. of artificial 
manure generally bringing an abundant crop. Besides stubble 
turnips, which succeed well here when the autumn is moderately 
favourable, care is taken always to put in from 15 to 20 acres of 
other catch crops. The dwarf white pea, sown in March, after 
oats, will, with the aid of 3 to 4 cwts. of dissolved bones, yield 
45 to 50 bushels per acre. This is followed by white mustard, 
put in during July, and on which the sheep are generally penned 
in September or October. It is often convenient to grow a piece 
of common turnips alongside the mustard, and a strip of each, 
with the addition of hay twice a day, forms a very excellent run 
for the lambs. A still better plan is to have, as this year, a 
2 -acre plot of potatoes between Ae mustard and the turnips, as, by 
folding the sheep across the whole three, the food is kept clean, 
and the potato ground enriched by the sheep-droppings. 

Wheats —^Wheat or barley (according to the nature of the soil, 
and the kind of crop taken oS the same ground in the previous 
coarse) is planted after roots, the mangold ground being cross- 
ploughed in November, and the turnip ground stirred, to prevent 
loss of fertilizing matter, as soon as the sheep have cleared a few 
acres. With favourable weather wheat sowing begins the first 
week in February, and can, without risk to &e crop, be con¬ 
tinued until March. The seed is dressed with sulphate of copper 
(1 lb. to 5 imperial bushels) and drilled, 8 rows at a time, and 
7 in. apart, at the rate of 2^ imperial bushels to the acre. In 
April, or as soon as the young com is able to bear it^ all the 
wheat crop is well harrowed and heavily rolled, but does not 
require hoeing. The kinds commonly grown are the Chiddam, 
Nursery, Hallett's, and Biddell’s imperil, and the yield per acre 
is about 32 bushels. 

Barlep. —^Barley, being apt to. lodge, requixes to be sown 
early. The first planted receives 2J bushels per acfe,^ while 
later in the season this is increased to 3 bui^els. Balletl^s 
Chevalier is the favourite sorl^ and the produce of an aicm is 
usually 40 budiels. Like the wheat and oats^ barley is drilled 
7 inches between the rows. 

Seed $.—Clover and grass seeds are sown by broadcast drill 
on the barley and wheat after roots, and covered by tire , chain 
harrow and roller. j,The inixtare commonly used on an acre of 
land is as follows:—4 lbs.. Cowgrass, 4 11^ Kcd Clover, 2 lbs. 
Alsike Clover, .1 peds; Ryegrass p^acey’s), with the addition, -if 
the field be intended to lie down two or three years, of 2 lbs. to 
3 lbs. of white clover*. The greate part of ihe seed-shift k 
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top-dressed during the winter with lime and earth compost^ 
«ach acre receiving about 15 loads, which may be taken to 
represent one ton of lime. About one-half the crop is mown 
for hay, dried in the usual manner, and at the end of 7 or 8 
days carted into stack. The fog, or aftergrass, affords a rich 
pasture for the lambs in August, and the ewes tup well upon 
it in September* and October. 

Ocsts -—After remaining down in grass one, two, or more 
years, the clover-leas are for the most part ploughed for oats. 
This is done in December or January with Homsby^s 2-furrow- 
plough; the land is harrowed in March, and drilled with 
S bushels per acre, lengthwise the ploughing. Black Tartar 
oats succeed remarkably well, the yield seldom being under 
50 bushels per acre. This year, however, we were shown a 
crop which cannot fall far short of, if it does not actually reach, 
70 bushels per acre. 

The present aspect of £he Labour question, and the induce¬ 
ments now ofiFered for sheep-breeding, have induced Mr, Powell, 
and many others Insides him, to leave their arable land longer 
in grass, if,not to lay away altogether such fields as, may be 
adapted for sheep-pasture. At Eglwysnunyd, a 20-acre field, 
well watered, dram^ and fenced, and lying furthest &om the 
homestead, is intended to remain down as long as it will graze 
to advantage. The s^eds, sown three years ago, were only those 
used in alternate husbandry, but^ having taken remarkably well, 
and a copious dressing of lime and rich old earth having been 
applied during the first year, there is every prospect of a good 
sward forming.' Adjoining this field is another of 80 acres, a 
rather thin, weak gravel, put down, in 1868, with permanent grass 
seeds (from Messrs. Sutton and Messrs. Wheeler), at a cost of 32s. 
per acre, 2 lbs. per acre of alsike clover being added to the 
mixture. This field, being at the extreme boundary of the farm, 
and watered at the lowest point by a copious spring, was laid 
away many years ago, but having, by degrees, become foul, 
benty, and unproductive, leave was obtained to plough it up, 
and put it through a course of cropping; the conditions being 
that it should be cleaned, manured, and laid down again, entirely 
at the expense of the tenant. This addition to his acreage of 
grass land, though it may not be permanent, has enabled Mr. 
Powell meanwhile to increase the number of his fiock very con¬ 
siderably (and we all recognise, though we cannot estimate, the 
benefits conferred upon light soils by the “golden hoof’^ of 
the sheep), while at the same time it has lessened the labour 
bills.^ Moreover, as he depends very much for winter provender 
for his cattle-stock on the produce of nine acres of richly , irrigated, 
and 40 acres of well-composted meadow ground, the slight 
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diminution of the corn crop is less felt than where little or no 
old land is available for mowing. 

Harvesting. —All the grain crop is cut with a Hornsby’s 
2-horse reaper; 3 horses are, however, commonly yoked where 
the crop is heavy. The barley, as well as the wheat and 
oats, is tied, set up in stocks of 10 sheaves each, and left un¬ 
hooded. When the season is a wet one^ hand mows,” that 
is small conical piles of 4 or 5 stocks each, are found highly 
advantageous. The newly-cut com is gather^ by men, women, 
and boys, employed by ihe day, and, when thoroughly dry, is 
carried to the stack on well-built harvest-waggons drawn by 
2 horses each. The ricks are placed on vermin-proof stone and 
mortar stands, commonly round, and are covered with machine- 
made thatch; and what we saw still standing in February 
were a pattern of neatness. The grain is threshed out by one 
of Clayton and Shuttleworth’s portable machines, fitted with all 
the latest improvements, the power being derived from one of 
their portable 8-horse engines, which is also made available 
for chaflF-cutting, grinding, root pulping, &c. 

Labourers, Wages, Cottages, —Mr. Powell has a very intelli¬ 
gent and painstaking set of workpeople ; and, as he pays them 
well, and deals generously, yet firmly, with them, he has no diffi¬ 
culty in getting supplied. He acts as his own bailiff; and this 
of itself fosters a kindly feeling between employer and employed. 
Below is given a list of the hands generally engaged on the farm, 
with the wages and perquisites of each. 


Qaalificatioa. 

Weekly Wages. 

Berquisitea. 

Head Ploughman. 

s, 

14 

d. 

0 

Cottage and garden free. 

Second Ploughman. 

8 

0 

Board and lod^ngs fiee. 

Ploughboy. 

10 

0 


Head Cattleman. 

i 9 

6 

Board and lodgings Jfree. 

Assistant Cattleman. 

8 

0 

Ditto ditto. 

Shepherd. 

13 

0 

Dinner on Sundays: cotta^ for Is. per 
* -week. 

Boy. 

7 

0 


Labourer. 

12 

0 

Cottage and garden free. 

2 Lab^i^ (each). 

13 

0 


3 Women (each). 

8 

0 



Having three cottages attached to the farm^ Mr. Powell is, in 
this respect, better provided fcwr than the generality of Welsh 
farmers. The three men shown as having board and lodgings 
free live in the farmhouse. They are engaged by the year, 
VOL. yiti.—s. s. ^ V 
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from the 1st of May, and are paid monthly; a month’s wages 
being commonly left in the master’s hands. The rest of the 
workmen are paid fortnightly, on Fridays, Saturday being 
market day at the adjacent towns of Aberavon and Taibach. 
Women show no unwillingness to perform the lighter kinds of 
barn and field work: on the contrary, they gladly walk long 
distances to and from the ferip, though they expect to be 
employed throughout the year, without any lost time^ at the 
wages quoted. No cider is made, but the entire stafiF of workpeople 
are allowed beer in harvest and a fortnight’s victuals; the men 
boarded in the house having, throughout the year, the further in¬ 
dulgence of a pint of beer each with their Sunday’s dinner. 

Buildings^ Fences^ ChteSy Artificial Food and Manures .—^The 
tenant’s residence at Eglwysnunyd, although somewhat old- 
fashioned, is tolerably good. Screened from the farm pre¬ 
mises by means of trees and shrubs, it is, nevertheless, in close 
proximity to them. Possessing an agreeable aspect, tastefully 
iaid-out flower-beds, well-kept greenhouse, productive kitchen- 
garden, and other pleasant surroundings,.Mr, Powell’s home is 
certainly one to be envied. The farm buildings, mostly of stone 
^ind skle, are somewhat scattered, but they are ample for the 
reoutremaits of the &rm, and in good repair. Excepting main 
wails and madn timbers, Mr. Powell is expected to keep the 
dwelling house and buildings in good condition. Besides 
**tying up” for 49 animals, there are 6 excellent loose boxes, ave¬ 
raging 15 feet by 11 feet, and a like number of conveniently placed 
cattle-yards, with sheds attached. The farm-horse stable is fitted 
up in the style common in the north of England, while engine- 
shed, cart and waggon house, ample granary, implement and 
artificial-manure shed, complete a well-appointed farmsteading. 

The fences on this farm are, for the most part, kept low, and 
neatly trimmed. Some of the old wide banks have yet to be 
removed, and these are being reduced each year, the soil making 
excellent compost Mr. Powell finds for himself wooden gates, 
which are of a very good pattern; they are coal-tarred or 
painted every season, and are by this means well preserved. 

Including the market value of home-grown peas and com, 
Mr. Powell expends, yearly, in extraneous feeding stuffs, a^out 
2507. Linseed cake is preferred to cotton cake, but the Jitter 
is found to answer extremely well with sheep when consuming 
a large quantity of succulent food. It is often mixed, with 
unground Indian corn, and with good results. About lOOZ. 
a year may be put down as the usual outlay for artificial 
manurei^ while 25/. is annuaUj paid for well-burnt lime. 
Besides this last, Mr. Powell is about to try the merits of gas- 
lime mixed with his compost heaps. 
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One word, in conclusion, as to the tenant and Hs general 
management Well-educated, shrewd, and warmly attached to 
his home and his home duties; passionately fond, and an 
excellent judge, of live stock of all kinds; aided, moreover, by 
considerable knowledge of chemistry and other kindred subjects, 
Mr. Powell exactly comes up to our notions of a tenant-farmer 
of the first class. Undoubtedly the cattle stock are his strong 
point, but tie sheep, too, are well cared for and profitable; 
the meadow and grass land is well looked after, the whole farm, 
most of which is on the coal-measures, and by no means rich 
by nature, is in high condition, and scrupulously clean; the 
general management is most orderly and systematic; a correct 
account is kept of all sales and purchases; and it is, therefore, 
with unqualified pl^sure and satisfaction, that we awarded to 
Mr. William Savours Powell the magnificent cup so handsomely 
offered by Sir Watkia W. Wynn. 

Tee Secoijd Peizb Pabm. 

The Slough ’’ Farm, occupied during the last twelve years 
by Mr. Valentine Parsons, lies on both sides of the road leading 
from Newport to Chepstow, the homestead standing close by the 
highway, about 4 J miles from the last-named town, and a quarter 
of a mile from file village of Caerwent. The surface soil is 
generally a light loam, but, as it rests on a subsoil of clay and 
closely-]^it gravel, much of the farm has required to be tile- 
drained. This improvement was effected, about 16 years ago, 
through the instrumentality of the West of England Draining 
Company; 6^ per cent, being charged on the outlay until paid 
off, and file tenant keeping the drains in thorough repair. 
The tenancy is a yearly one, dating from Candlemas, and is 
simply verlml. Unlimited leave is given for the sale of hay and 
straw, so long as fibe landlord or his agent is satisfied that a corre¬ 
sponding amount of manurial matter, in the shape of town-made 
muck, bones, and other auxilkiy fertilisers, is brought back 
to the farm. Mr. Parsons is at this time getting from Bt 10s. to 
4/. per ton for wheat straw; the purchaser takes delivejy from 
the rick, and doubtless these prices, on a farm somewhat deficient 
in buildings, justify the tenant in selling off large quantities of 
this material. Little or no hay is now sold off 

Including about 50 acres of glebe lands, rented by the land¬ 
lord, and sublet to Mr. Parsons, the Slough Farm contains close 
on 292 acres; of this 201 are under the plough, and the re¬ 
maining 91 acres are made up of rough cattle ground, dry 
meadow, orchard, and 35 acres recently laid down to grass. 
This last comprises some of the ihinnest and poorest of the land 
met with m fiae fam, and, having only been down six yean^ 

n 9 , 
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may be said to be in a state of transition. The seeds^ though 
they were selected with great care, have, we suspect, been faulty^ 
and it is now found necessary to top-dress this portion of the: 
farm by consuming roots upon it with sheep during the winter 
and spring. In this way, too, the dry meadows are from time 
to time enriched, and made to bear the frequent mowings to 
which they are subjected. 

Horses .—^The farm is worked by six useful horses, yoked abreasC 
Excepting during the summer, when, if grass be plentiful, they 
are turned out, they are kept in a large open yard, provided with 
a shed along one side. Into this, however, they are simply turned 
at night, and allowed uncut hay, being taken into the stable 
morning and evening to receive the bulk of their food. A 
liberal allowance of bran, pea-meal, pulp, and oats, mixed with 
chafP, keeps them in condition during the busy season, andi 
with this treatment Mr. Parsons seldom has a horse off work. 
No colts being bred, the stables are replenished by the purchase, 
now and again, of a young improving animal to supply the 
place of the aged and worn out. 

Cattle .—^Very useful Shorthorns are kept at Slough, but they 
are by no means a numerous lot Butter and cheese being made 
for sale, milking properties are more valued than, pedigree or 
faultless fcHcrn. Eighty and sometimes nine, cows or heifers are 
annually sent to a neighbour’s well-bred bull, and the produce 
reared, and, with the exception of one or two kept to fill up 
the cow stock, all fattened off at a trifle under , three years '"’old. 
The calves are mostly dropped in March, are suckled for the 
first 6 or 8 weeks, and then have milk from the pail, half new 
and half skimmed. By degrees they are reduced to the poorer 
description only, and, when this in its turn falls off, the calves 
are put in loose yards, and fed on cut mangolds, clover, vetches, 
and linseed cake, or crushed com, until the close of summer. 
In the fall of the year the com or linseed cake is discontinued, 
and a liberal supply of swedes and hay given through the w inter 
and spring. In &e summer the young stock are grazed on the 
rough meadows; the older division, now turned 2 years of age, 
and therefore preparing for the butcher, having, commonly, 
2 lbs. of cotton cake, and 1 lb. of linseed cake per head daily. 
The fattening process, however, is seldom completed until the 
winter, when for this purpose the heifers are tied in stalls, 
and the steers are placed in a warm fold-yard. Their diet 
then consists of cut swedes (or mangolds in the spring) three 
times a day; 3 lbs. each of linseed (or cotton) cake and 
mixed meal (wheat, barley, and pea) once a day, given 
along with chopped clover. One feed daily of whole clover 
is also given. liast spring the best of eight fat beasts made, 
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wten under 3 years old, 33Z. IO 5 . The young stock, rising 

2 years old, are all wintered in the fold-yards, and are fed on 
whole roots and barley straw up to February: afterwards a 
little rough hay, if it can be spared, is given in place of the 
straw. Oat straw, as used on the first-prize farm, would 
be useful at this time, but^ from some cause, as yet unex¬ 
plained, oats cannot be advantageously grown at Slough. Be¬ 
sides home-bred cattle Mr. Parsons purchases, every autumn, 
as many additional feeding and store beasts as he considers that 
he requires, and either fattens them, or sells them oflF in the spring 
to large graziers. 

Sheep .—Sheep on this farm, besides being numerous, are a very 
superior lot, and the management of them is highly creditable. 
They are pure Cotswolds, and great care is exercised in selecting 
the ewe-stock, as also in the purchase of rams. The flocks of 
Messrs, Handy, Gillett, Hewer, and other famous breeders in 
Gloucestershire, furnish Mr. Parsons with rams of the right stamp, 
and the results justify the payment of high prices in order to 
secure a heavy fleece, aptitude to fatten, sound constitution, 
large size, light ofial, and pure breed, ^fore going to ram, 
the youngest of the ewes, and the best of the theaves (shear¬ 
lings), say 100 of the former and 60 of the latter, are put, for 
two or three weeks, upon the clover eddishes. Al^ut the 25th 
of September they are divided into three lots, and carefully 
sorted according to wool, size, and outline. A ram, suited to 
the ewes given fim, or, we ought to say, calculated, by means of 
his good points, to correct any defect they exhibit, is then 
placed with each lot, and by this method the flock is main¬ 
tained pure, and remarkably uniform. Of the 161 ewes kept 
for stores last autumn only 1 died during the whole winter, 

3 were barren, and the remaining 157 had following them, on 
the 1st of May, 212 lambs. When 5 or 6 weeks old the ram 
lambs are castrated, the shepherd himself performing the ope¬ 
ration, and generally without any loss. About the middle of 
June the whole are weaned, dipped, and run on the clovers, 
getting a little linseed cake, say ^ to a lb. each daily, 
until they go to turnips. Immediately before com harvest, the 
whole of the sheep, including both lambs and ewes, are dipped, 
and this for the most part puts them safely through ihe busy 
season, preventing the attacks of fly and destroying parasites. 
Between the 20th and the end of September the lambs are put 
upon common white, and afterwards upon yellow turnips, cut, 
with a liberal allowance of unchopped clover hay. When they 
have become accustomed to this change of food, 60 or 65 of the 
best ewe lambs are taken ont for stock purposes, and are deprived 
of the cake diet, but are, in other respects, fed like their neigh- 
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boars. "With the remainder the cake is continued, and an addi¬ 
tional ^ pint of peas daily is given in spring to finish them oflF. 
The common turnips mainly last until the first week in December, 
and by this time the swedes have done growing, and are fit for 
use. About the middle of March, when the swede heaps begin 
to disappear rapidly, mangolds are called into requisition; but, 
until the sheep are used to them and the risk of scouring is 
abated, they are given mixed with about one-half or three-fourths 
of swedes. When the swede-land is wanted for barley sowing 
the fat sheep are removed to some snug, dry grass field, where 
the mangolds have been previously stored in a convenient corner, 
or waste place, adjacent to the land intended to be thus manured. 
By the end of April the wether tegs, and those of the ewe tegs 
not bred from, are usually in prime condition, and command 
a high figure. They are sold out of the wool, and generally 
throw 10 lbs. per fleece, though this year, owing to the entire 
flock being down with foot-and-mouth disease, the produce was 
not over 9 lbs. The carcase weight usually reached is 20 to 21 lbs. 
per quarter, the average price this year, for the entire lot of 120 
teg^ being 3/. a head. The draft ewes make heavy weights 
by about Februaxy, and are sold oS in the wool, making this 
year 4^ each Brides home-bred stock, Mr. Parsons puichases 
aixmrally about 50 additional sheep, which are commmily fattened 
alcaig with the draft ewes, and sold off at the same time. 

The breeding ewes, when separated from the rams, again 
form one lot, and are run on the pastures, a small allowance 
of hay and roots being given when the winter sets in, and the 
growing foetus demands an increased supply of nutriment. A 
few weeks before lambing they are folded on common turnips, 
or swedes, which they eat uncut, and from which they are 
not removed until the lambs b^in to make their appearance. 
Ihougk strongly opposed to anything like pampering of his 
ewes during pregnancy, Mr. Parsons deems it of the utmost 
importance that they should not suffer any material check, but 
should rather be kept uniformly well, and in progressive health, 
during a period of such great importance. The young ewes, if 
they seem to require it, are separated from the older portion of 
the flock, and indulged st little more than the ewes of mature age. 

Pips ,—^Pigs on this farm call for no special notice. One, and 
sometimes two, breeding sows (Berkshires) are kept, and their 
produce, excepting only the three or four required for home 
feeding, are sold off immediately they leave the wheat stubbles. 

SoicUzim of Crops, —Here, as in most farms throughout this dis¬ 
trict, the system of cropping is the 4-course, namely, 1. Roots; 
2, Barley or Wheat; 3. Seeds; 4. Wheat. 

Moots.~TLh.e preparation of the land for roots begins with a 
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very light ploughing, followed by scarifying and harrowing, 
immediately after harvest. Should any couch appear, which is 
seldom the case, it is picked ofi^ and the land then left quiet 
a few weeks to grow out the annual weeds. In November, or 
before Christmas, if possible, a deep ploughing (of 10 inches) 
is given where the land will bear it, and the ground left in 
furrow during the remainder of the winter. In March, if the 
season admits of it, the fallow-land is well harrowed, scarified, 
harrowed again, hand-picked, if necessary, and left for sowing. 

Mangolds are not sown in large quantity, from four to five acres, 
when a good crop, generally meeting the spring demands of the 
cattle and sheep. Yellow Globe, sown on 25-inch drills, and 
singled out 15 inches apart, are found to answer best Besides 
artificial manures, a copious dressing of farmyard-dung is izsuallj 
given. This year, however, owing to the heavy and incessant 
rains, the yard-manure could not be got on the land; but, the 
plot being already in good heart, it is expected that ihe heavy 
dose of mangold-manure (11 cwts. per acre) wdi produce an 
abundant crop. The first hoeing and thinning costs 6s, per 
acre, while the second going through, usually done by the same 
persons, requires a farther sum of 6s, 6d, The produce of an 
acre is seldom under 35 tons, and the crop is stored at the end 
of October. The mangolds are first trimmed, as they stand, 
with a reaping-hook; &ey are then pulled, the soil shaken off, 
but no roots removed, and afterwards carted. The heap^ which 
are made in the meadows, orchard, rick-yard, or poorer grass 
fields, according to circumstances, are covered, first with a layer 
of straw, then with a few inches of soil, and, lasdy, with a 
neat coating of thatch; and in this way the bulbs are pre¬ 
served fresb and juicy until after midsummer. The mangold- 
ground, we must not omit to mention, is compensated for the 
removal of the entire crop by bringing back on to it, for con¬ 
sumption by cakereating sheep, a go^ly quantity of swedes. 

Swedes are mostly sown towards the end of Ii^y, or early in 
June, on 24 to 26-iuch drills and thinned to a distanae of 13 or 
14 inches. • From 16 to 18 single-horse cart-hHids of dung are 
spread (at a cost of 2s, 6d, an acre) in the rows, and 5 to 6 cvis. 
of dissolved bones and mineral superphosphate (two-thirds of 
the former and one of the latter) are sown broadest over it 
Skirving’s Purple-top variety is found to be the best^ and from 
3 to 3^ lbs. of seed per acre insure a good plant. Growing, as 
they do here, until the end of November, swedes are seldom 
drawn oS before December. They are then ail palled and 
cleaned, at a cost of 8s. fii per acre, one-third being either 
taken home for the use of the cattle^ or pitted in grass fields, 
or on the mangold-ground for consumption by sheep. T^t 
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portion of the crop left on the swede-land is, for convenience in 
penning' the sheep, thrown into heaps of about two cart-loads 
each, and protected from frosts by a covering of soil. Twenty- 
five to twenty-eight tons of swedes per acre is considered a good 
crop, thirty tons being sometimes produced. 

Common turnips, to the extent of ten or twelve acres, are grown 
for the maintenance of the lambs from about September 20th 
until the beginning of December, a few being, if possible, spared 
for the ewes. They are always eaten where they grow, and are, 
therefore, raised solely from artificial manures—such as dissolved 
bones (5 or 6 cwts.), nitrate of soda (1 to IJ cwt), and other 
portable fertilizers. White turnips, when late planted, are often 
sown on the flat; in fact, wherever swedes or common turnips 
are grown on thin, poor soil, Mr. Parsons prefers to plant on the 
flat, the ridge being always adopted on the deeper soils, and 
where there is less cause to fear the effects of a dry season. 

Barley .—^This cereal, to the almost total exclusion of the others, 
is planted after roots. Seeding begins early in March, as much of 
the land as can be got ready being sown by the end of the month. 
Three bushels per acre, vitrioled as wheat, and, when dry, mixed 
with about 4 Ibs^ of Italian rye-grass, is drilled 6^ to 7 inches 
between the rows. Mr. Parsons ha^ tried, and with good, results, 
the {dan of drillmg barley twice over on the same fimd, length¬ 
wise and then across, but without materially increasing the 
quantity of seed. By thus spading the barley closely over 
Ae entire surface of the ground, a heavier and more uniform 
crop is thought to be secured. The kind of barley in most 
favour is Hallett'^s pedigree, and, in a tolerable season, the yield 
per acre is 45 to 50 bushels. 

Seeds .—Italian rye-grass, we have already said, is drilled 
along with the barley, Pacey*s, or other English varieties, being 
seldom grown. The clover mixture, say 8 lbs, of red, 4 of white, 
4 of trefoil, and 2 of alsike, is sown, \>y broadcast-machine, har¬ 
rowed and rolled. Portions of the farm having become clover- 
sick, Mr. Parsons is this year trying the effects of giant sainfoin, 
3 bushels to an acre, in place of the red and white clovem. Of the 
seed-shift two-thirds are commonly mown, with Wood’s machine, 
and made into hay, stacked, and given mainly to the horses and 
sheep in winter and spring. Odd as it may appear, the wheat- 
crop is always stronger and better where the seeds are mown than 
where depastured, and more especially so if the clover be luxuri¬ 
ant* This corroborates our own notions on the subject, namely, 
that no kind of plant-food is so beneficial to the wheat-crop as 

* See Dr. Voelcfcer’s paper on this subject, 'Journal of the Boyal Agricultural 
Society,’ 2nd series, voL iv. Na 8, p. 397 .—-Emt. 
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the roots of clover, especially when it is, by being left for bay, 
allowed time to send its roots deep into the earth, and bring up 
a supply of rich and easily appropriated nourishment. 

Wheat —^This is a staple product of Slough farm, and the crops 
seen by the Judges on the 19th of June were very promising. 
Though occasionally grown after roots, and sown, as this year, 
even as late as May 1st, Mr, Parsons greatly prefers lea-wheat. 
Standing well in moist seasons, and producing a vast amount of 
straw, as well as grain, the Browick Red is his favourite sort. 
Preparation of the land for wheat may thus be briefly described. 
Where not manured for the previous root-crop, the clover-lea is 
covered, immediately the harvest is over, with 14 to 16 tons per 
acre of good dung, which is spread, and ploughed in about 
inches deep. Then, if the weather be dry, it is heavily 
pressed with a smooth roller; for, without a thorough and 
complete Arming of the land, nothing but disappointment would 
follow. After this process of consolidation is fim^ed, the harrow 
is applied, and the seed, having been first dressed with sulphate 
of copper, is drilled, 8 inches apart, at the rate of from 2 to 2^ 
bushels per acre, towards the end of October. To those occupy- 
ing poor land, insufficiently manured, this may appear a light 
seeding, but it is ample on land well farmed, and the quantity is 
gradually increased as the season advances. Sowing of autumn 
wheat is generally concluded by the second week in November, 
and the ordinary yield is from 40 to 45 bushels per acre. Mr. 
Parsons intends to try the plan of giving the dressing of farmyard- 
manure to his young seeds, instead of applying it the following 
year to the wheat, believing that, besides greatly increasing the 
clover-crop, he will also secure a heavier yield of grain, though, 
perhaps, less straw, than by the method hitherto usually adopted. 

^ Catch'-crops^ though at one time extensively cultivated, have 
now been almost entirely given up, Mr. Parsons having satisfied 
himself that, where an attempt is made to grow rye, vetches, 
trifolium, peas, &c., after the wheat, the succeeding root-crop is 
seriously diminished in bulk. 

Beans .—^Beans are sometimes planted to a limited extent on 
the stiffer portions of the farm, but there is nothing iqjeciallj 
noteworthy in their management. 

Sarvesting .—At a cost of from 9s. to 10s. per acre, additional 
hands undertake to cut (with reaping-hooks)^ bind, and stook, 
the whole of the wheat-crop, while the ordinary staff of workmen 
mow the barley with common scythes for 2s* per acre. This 
last is not tied in sheaves; after remaining in swathes two or 
three days it is turned, and, by the end of a week, can, if well- 
ripened, be safely carted to stack, loose, three rows being first 
gathered together for convenience in loading. The custom is 
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to build the large barley-ricks in an oblong shape, while the 
wheat-stacks are round, and often contain 40 to 45 quarters each. 
The shepherd, knowing well the importance of harvest time, 
leaves his sheep that he may come and build the ricks; and 
those seen by the Judges in February certainly did him credit. 
The thatching, too, though by whom done they did not inquire, 
was also the perfection of neatness. 

Except for contract work, no ^t^a wages are given in corn 
harvest. On carting days, however, both men, women, and 
boys are given dinner, and, if kept late in the evening, are 
allowed bread and cheese, or some such refreshment, at 6 P.M. 

Threshing ,—Threshing of the grain at. Slough is done by 
one or other of the itinerant firms who make it their business to 
travel through the country with a complete steam apparatus for 
the purpose. The general charge is M. per bushel for wheat 
or barley, which covers the tying of the straw, sacking, and 
wheeling the grain into bam or granary. No beer or cider is 
included in die contract, but, if the work be efficiently and 
quickly performed, a moderate, quantity of ^Vdrink” is generally 
giyra over. , 

LtA&UTi —^Esrtra hands, we have already said, are engaged in 
c0TntbaxvesL The foUowir^, however, is a list the staff of 
labonmrs genemlly employ^ by Mr^ Parsons, who, we may add, 


Shepherd. 

Carter, 

Ploughman. 

Ditto. 

Cattleinan. 

Laboarer. 


PemoMteB. 


Cottage and garden, 20 perches of potato 
ground prepared and manured, dOa. extra for 
lambing time, and 30a. for rick building. 

Cottage and garden, 20 perches potatoes ma¬ 
nured, rai^, and sent home; half a ^t 
pig, break^t on Sundays* and dinner when 
from home with his team. 

20a. extra from May to September. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

30a extra on 1st of May; 20 perches potato 
ground prepared and manured^ breaki^ on 
Sundays. 

Task work allowed when possible, and cottage 
at 3l. a year. 

Ditto ditto ditto 


4 12 6 
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has advanced the terms to his men about a shilling per week 
since the beginning of the year. 

In addition to these prices two quarts per day of cider, 
or beer, is allowed throughout the year to each man, and half 
that quantity to the older boys. In hay and corn-harvest the 
above quantities are considerably increased; the common 
plan being to give beer in the forenoon, and cider, which 
is considered stronger, in the afternoon. In task-work, too 
—such as mowing, turnip-hoeing, &c.—a certain allowance 
of “ drink ” per acre is served out as the work proceeds. 

Artificial Food and Manures .—^The amount annually e:s:pended 
in extraneous manures and feeding stuffs on this farm is by no 
means extravagant j a more liberal outlay, especially in con¬ 
centrated food, might, we coimiider, be advantageously adopted* 
Last year only three tons of cake were purchased, and this, with 
the value of home-grown grain consumed, amounted to 1211, Is. 9d'. 
Artifici^ manure, consisting of variously styled bone-manures, 
prepared by the leading firms, cost, in 1871, 137/, 2s, 6d, 
^ildinffs, Fences^ Gates .—A somewhat old-fashioned, yet 
comfortable and conveniently placed dwelling-house, built of 
the limestone furnished by the district, answers well every 
requirement of the tenant, Oat-*baiIdings, except barn-room, 
which is very ample, are, as we previously hinted, somewhat 
deficient. Built of stone, and mostly slated or tiled, what 
there are seem well fitted up and healthy. If asked for, more 
would at once be built by the landlord ; but, with such a highly 
remunerative price as is obtainable for straw, Mr. Parsons is 
indifferent in the matter. 

Fences are mostly well-kept and orderly. They are com¬ 
monly slashed twice during the year; the first trimming, usu- 
ally given daring June, costing lOz/., and the second, generally 
in September, 8d, per 20 perches (6 yards to the perch). Catting, 
laying, and casting an old fence costs about fid. per perch* 
Gates, made of wood, are in good condition. They are sujp* 
plied by the landlord, and kept in repair and painted by the 
tenant, who also finds wooden pK>sts. 

In concluding our description of the second-prize farm,, we 
would observe that, while Mr. Parsons does not profess to be a 
model farmer, he is most methc^ical and painstaking in eveiy^ 
thing he does. By dint only of the closest industiy, economical 
management, and assiduous attention to eyerj detail of his 
farming operations, is he enabled both to pay a large rent and 
to live comfortably. His sheep-stock are both numerous and 
excellent, while his cattle are quite an average of the district. 
His grass-land is fairly managed; his corn crops are clean and 
uniformly good ; his iallow-land well tilled, and, oonsiderisg the 
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season, very free from couch and other noxious weeds; whilst his 
farm accounts (which we look upon as a most important feature) 
are well kept and easily understood. 

Mr. Parsons has previously taken six prizes for the best-culti¬ 
vated farm in the Union of Chepstow; and fifteen other minor 
trophies grace his well-spread sideboard. 


Me. Daniel Owen’s Faem. 

Mr. Daniel Owen took Ash Hall, with the farm of 83 acres, 
at Candlemas, 186(5. With this he works 22 acres of his own 
land. Three miles from Cowbridge, and about ten from the 
sea-coast, Ash Hall commands a beautiful and extensive view: 
300 feet above the sea-level, and with a considerable sprinkling 
x>f timber, the clouds gathered from the Atlantic deposit their 
watery burthen somewhat freely, and gave a rainfall of 40*96 
inches for 1871. Mr. Owen, in December, 1860, purchased 
23 acres of unenclosed mountain-land half a mile from Ash Hall, 
at 247. per acre; had a small house and premises built, made roads, 
and planted for shelter and ornament 18,000 trees, mostly of 
the pine tribe. The same spirit of improvement has since ^en 
ccmtinuously exhibited at Ash Hall, which was taken on a ten 
years’ lease. Hoads have been made, fences renewed, land-fast 
stones removed, furze, fem, and weeds got rid of, 16£ per acre 
embarked as capital, manures and feeding-stuffs freely used, the 
produce in six years nearly trebled. But, masterly and full of 
instruction as is Mr. Owen’s management, the Judges felt that 
Ash Hall could not fairly compete with ordinary rack-rented 
farms. With a handsome house, gardens, and shrubberies, 
entered on the rate-books at 507. annual value; with 32 acres of 
pleasantly undulating park, divided by iron hurdles into con¬ 
venient paddocks; with only 51 acres of arable land, until this 
ispring 12 acres in addition were broken up from sainfoin; with 
a smril herd of nice cattle, and an occasional flying sheep-stock, 
Ash Hall must be regarded as a fancy ” farm, which, although 
not eligible for money prizes, is well deserving of Wgh com¬ 
mendation, and, from the spirit and success which has charac¬ 
terised its management, demands a somewhat detailed de¬ 
scription. 

Eight years’ colonial experience has taught Mr. Owen to make 
the best of his surroundings; bread and meat, as he pertinently 
puts it, may be economically manufactured from road-scrapings; 
the wide deep banks which begirt his fields and roads are 
-accordingly turned up and mixed with such yard-dung as can 
be spared,—^with lime, of which 17,340 bushels have been used 
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from 1866 to 1872, or with, salt, of which 200 tons have been 
applied within the same period. One characteristic feature of 
Mr. Owen's farming is his liberal use of common salt, of which 
he employs nearly 40 tons annually, supplying nearly every crop 
at the rate of about half a ton per acre. Delivered from Broms-* 
grove at Ystradowen station, half a mile from the farm, the salt 
costs from 14^. to 15^. per ton. Its liberal application is found 
to answer well, probably ensuring the solubility of the silica con¬ 
tained in the soil, and thus stiffening ihe straw of the grain-crops, 
and perhaps lessening the depredations of slugs, wire-worm, and 
other insect pests. Nor on the light gravel loam of Ash Hall has 
salt the disadvantage sometimes seen of running the soil together, 
and making it work up raw. Nitrate of soda, bones, and super¬ 
phosphate, the portable manures in use, cost annually upwards 
of 40/, A like annual outlay is incurred for linseed and cotton- 
cake. Barley-meal and bran, with home-grown mid purchased 
oats to the annual value of 100^ are also consumed, raising 
greatly the manurial condition of the farm. 

Like most observant agriculturists, Mr. Owen has discovered 
that grass-land is eminently grateful. His 32 acres of park have 
been greatly improved by liberal and reiterated dressings of soil, 
manure, lime, and salt; by consuming mangold, cake, and 
com upon it with sheep; by treating considerable portions of 
it with liquid manure from the house and stables, which, instead 
of being applied, as now, tediously by cart, might readily enough 
be distributed by gravitation. The upper third of the park is 
grazed this season chiefly by four powerful, clean-legged cart¬ 
horses, prize-winners at local shows, and a pair of them entered 
for Cardiff On the lower subdivisions at our June visit were five 
roomy, handsome, shorthorn cows, and five home-bred two-year- 
olds of the like good type, with eight feeding heifers, purcl^ed 
at May-day for 15/. 10s., and intended to go out fat in ^ptember. 
Five level, smart, thriving calves, from the home-bred cows, by 
a well-descended, good-looking shoiihomed sire, purchased in 
Gloucestershire, were, in June, getting skim-milk, cut mangold, 
and trifolium, with 1 lb. daily of linseed-cake, and were kept 
chiefly in the yards. 100 head of cattle have in six years been 
sold off, many of them bringing at Christmas, 36i. each. Oats 
and oil-cake to the extent of 4 or 5 lbs. each are the chief auxiliary 
feeding-stuffs. Close by the madside lies a field containing six 
acres of level meadow land, a telling example of the profit from 
a liberal outlay. As it could not be broken up and improved by 
a rotation, Mr. Owen drained it in 1867, applied 8CK) bushels 
per acre of lime, and in the subsequent season 20 loads per acre 
of farmyard-dung; while in the present spring he has dressed it 
with 1 cwt per acre of nitrate of soda, 2 cwts. superphosphate, 
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and 3 cwt$. of common salt Judging from adjoining fields in 
their natural condition of unaided poverty, this six-acre piece 
certainly yields more than a double return, and will cut 50 cwts. 
of superior hay. This season s outlay, although slightly exceed¬ 
ing 30s. per acre, will, Mr. Owen believes, be repaid in the extra 
hay and aftermath; but, even without further fertilisers, the 
augmented yield will certainly extend over several years. 

The friable gravel soil, usually six inches deep, and readily 
worked by a pair of good horses, reposes on the carboniferous lime¬ 
stone, wluch is here so full of faults that the horses at work often 
slip into holes several feet in depth. 24 to 30 bushels of oats, barley, 
or wheat, and half a ton of rough innutritive grass, was the annual 
yield of the poor moor-land when first if came into Mr. Owen’s 
hands. It was almost hopeless to attempt swedes or mangold, and 
the weakly crops were overrun with weeds. The like wretched 
returns are still found throughout fields adjacent to those which 
have been so rapidly rendered productive and profitable. Secure 
of his ten years’ possession, Mr. Owen at once began his spirited 
process of reclamation. The furze and fern were stocked and 
burned; the light soil with the porous limestone substratum 
stood in little i^ed of draining; deep ploughing prepared the 
land usually.which were helped along basalt, nitrate^ 
soda^ and similar adjuvants. 

Fear mangolds and swedes, the stuhhles, which are now very 
dean, are forked over in autumn and ploughed; a spring furrow 
usually follows; during March 10 cwts. of common salt per acre 
is broadcasted and harrowed in; and at seeding time they receive, 
in the drills, 25 to 30 tons per acre of farmyard-manure, which 
if applied in autumn might run too rapidly through the porous 
soil, and subsoil. This year the acre allotted for mangold was 
in the first week in April seeded with 8 lbs. of ComelFs Orange 
Globe, drilled along with 6 cwts. of dissolved bones. Under this 
liberal management 50 tons per acre have not unfrequently been 
realised. 

Swedes, of which 12 acres of Sutton’s Champion were this year 
drilled during the last few days of May, are treated much in the 
same way as mangold, are easily kept clean by timely horse and 
hand-hoeing, and are expected to attain to 30 tons per acre. 
The roots are mostly fed off with sheep, of which about 160, 
usually good Cotswolds or Wiltshire Downs, are bought in 
August, fatted, and generally sold in March. As they are 
liberally treated with clover-hay, cake, and corn, with 2 ozs. 
daily of salt, the light land gains firmness and condition, and in 
the subsequent season 50 to 57 bushels of wheat are obtained. 
To the large number and liberal management of the sheep fed 
Mr. Owen in great part ascribes his successes. 
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Farming highly, Mr. Owen now finds that he can dispense with 
a regular rotation. Oats, although they have yielded 90 bushels 
per acre, do not pay so well as wheat, which is accordingly 
grown to the exclusion of the other cereals, and occupies this 
year 35 acres. Following after seeds, green crop, and sainfoin, 
white Essex wheat is deposited with the 10-furrow drill, 7 inches 
between the rows. The seed well vitrioled is subsequently dried 
by mixing with lime and salt, and 2^ bushels per acre are put in 
early in spring; this year on February the 9th and lOtk The 
spring-sown wheats are found to be less liable to blight and to lose 
plant, and are altogether more reliable than those sown in autumn. 
A month previous to drilling, 10 cwt. per acre of salt is distributed 
broadcast on the land intended for wheat: a top-dressing of 1 cwt. 
of nitrate of soda with 2 cwts, of salt is applied in April or early 
in May; hand-^weeding is pursued when necessary. On the 
occasion of the visit of the Judges on June 17th, the wheat was 
remarkably clean, beautifully level, of a dark luxuriant hue, just 
coming into ear, and promising a return of 60 bushels per acre. 
It is unnecessary to advert to &e money-value of such a crop; 
but the 35 cwts. of straw would evidently of itself fetch 5Z., and 
a good margin of profit would hence remain even after allowing 
8 i per acre for rent, rates, labour, and manures. 

The grass-seeds are deposited with a broadcast drill amongst 
the wheat, and usually consist of 16 lbs. per acre of mixed 
clovers, with a peck of Italian lye-grass. Generally they produce 
an aggregate yield of five tons per acre^ and are cut twic^. The 
third crop, usually estimated at 1^ ton, is folded over with sheeps 
getting cidce and corn in the same way as when on roots. On 
17th June, a crop standing 5 feet high, and yielding not less 
than three tons per acre, was being cut with scythes, at a cost of 7s. 
with two quarts of beer for each man daily. Six or seven acres 
of trifolium are annually grown on the wheat-stubbles, partly 
used green, and the remainder converted into hay. Common 
turnips follow, are got in towards the end of June, are forced 
with a good dose of artificial manure, and, ferfilized by &e 
frequent mists from the Bristol Channel, they produce soozid and 
heavy crops. 

Appreciating the advantage of having his workpeople handy, 
Mr. Owen has four cottages. Besides stabling in cmmection 
with the house, there are two small convenient sets of &rm pre¬ 
mises, each standing round three sides of a square, built of stone 
and slated, spouted, and the rain-water carefully stored for use in 
large wrought-irmi taxiks. Chaff-cutter, com-crasher, root-pulper, 
and cake-bruiser are worked by horse-power; light waggons, 
some of -Cowbiidge manufacture, costing &om 22/. to 26Z., are 
used for hay, harvest, and other work; for carriage of manure 
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and delivery of com two-horse carts are employed. Howard’s 
ploughs do their work in their usual good style. The Cambridge 
roller and Crosskili’s clod-crusher are much prized for consoli¬ 
dating the wheat-land during spring, and limiting the damage 
done by wire-worm. Mr. Owen has not changed a farm-servant 
for six years; with a cottage and garden he gives 14s. per week; 
like other employers, his wages have since Christmas advanced 
about Is. a week; drink is only supplied during hay time and 
harvest Hoeing, mowing, reaping, and other such work, are 
done by the piece, and during harvest the men earn on an 
average from 20s. to 25s. per week. 

Mr. Michael Spejtoer’s Farm. 

** West Aberthaw,” situated in the parish of St A than, on the 
coast of Grlamorganshire, about 5J miles south of the town of 
Cowbridge, deserves notice mainly on account of its very clean 
and neat cultivation. In this respect, indeed, we doubt whether 
we saw any farm surpassing Mr. Spencer’s. 

Resting on the Lower Lias Shale and Limestone, the soil is a 
kind of light clay, and tolerably productive. Some 20 acres of 
the farm have been stone-drained, and the remainder is by nature 
dry enough for the generality of crops. The total quantity of 
land in hand is, in round numbers, 243 acres, of which 143 acres 
are arable, 40 old grass and meadow, and 60 acres rough and 
somewhat inferior cattle ground, which last was added to the 
farm only two years ago. 

Mr. Spencer has never asked for a lease, but holds the farm by 
a written agreement, one clause in which prevents the taking 
two white crops in succession; a second debars the selling off 
any^bay, straw, or roots; and a third, peculiar, but full of 
meaning, precludes the use of lime, unmixed loith soil or some 
other matter, to grass land* Born where he now resides, Mr. 
Spencer has occupied the farm eleven years on his own account, 
and previous to that time he acted for five years as manager to 
his father. 

The four-course system of cropping, more fully described in 
our account of the second-prize farm, is also strictly adhered to 
at West Aberthaw. At our June visit we found the farm under 
the following crops :—Lea wheat, 28 acres; spring wheat, with 
grass seeds, after roots, 17 acres | barley, with grass seeds, after 
roots, 23 acres; seeds, partly mown for hay, 36 acres; mangold- 
wurzel, swedes, white and yellow turnips, 36 acres. 

The preparation of the land for root-crops begins with a light 
paring, as soon as possible after harvest, with Coleman s cultivator. 
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The parings are burned, and then a dressing of good dung, say 
20 tons per acre, is spread and ploughed in. Left in rough 
furrow through winter, a spring ploughing or scarifying, and 
sundry turns with the harrow, fit the land for .sowing. Yellow- 
globe mangolds are grown on 26-inch drills, and are usually 
ringled to a distance of 14 or 15 inches. For mangolds and 
swedes alike, about 6 cwts. per acre of Lawes^ bone-phosphate is 
given, besides the dressing of dung; and the result, in a good 
season, is from 35 to tons of mangold, and 20 to 25 of swedes. 
Hoeing and thinning, first time over, cost 6s., with the addition 
of one quart of beer per acre. Covered with a thick layer of 
straw, and then thatched (no soil being used), Mr. Spencer’s 
mangold heaps show both taste and careful foresight Common 
turnips, drilled on the fiat, after the catch-crops (trifolium, 
mustard, vetchei^ &c.) have b^n consumed by cake-eating sheep, 
are successfully grown. A dressing of 4 to 5 cwts. of bone- 
phosphate is applied to the white turnips, and the crop maintains 
the lamb stock during the beginning of winter, allowing a few 
for the ewes also in the early spring. 

Barley or spring wheat, lining found more remunerative than 
oats, always follows roots. Golden-melon barley, drilled at the 
end of March, at the rate of 8 bushels, commonly brings a yield 
of 50 bushels per acre. Of spring wheats Mr. Spencer prefers 
“ Grace’s WMte” variety: 2^ bushels per acre are drilled in 
February or beginning of March, and an average crop yields 
40 bushels, “ Taunton-dean,” “ Essex White,” and other autumn 
wheats, are sown on the clover leas, from about the 20th of 
October until the second week in November, according to con¬ 
venience and weather. No manure is applied at this time, and, 
when a good sample of seed can be procured, it is seldom 
vitrioled. The wheat is rarely cropped by sheep in spring. 
Grass seeds, along with the barley and wheat after roots, are 
sown in April. A common mixture is the following:— 

4 lbs. Trefoil (Medicaffo LupuUna), 

8 lbs. Red Clover and Cowgrass, 

2 lbs. Dutch Clover, 

2 lbs. Alsike ditto, and 
to ^ an imperial bushel of Italian Ryegrass. 

This year, however, Mr. Spencer has put down 9 acres into 
sainfoin, sowing 3 bushels per acre, with 6 lbs. of the yellow and 
white clovers; while in another field, by way of experiment, 
and to seek out some remedy for clover-sickness, he has sown in 
place of the above dressing, for one year’s grazing, 2 bushels of 
sainfoin, and 8 lbs. of mixed clover. About one^thlrd of the seed- 
break is mown for hay, which is given to the farm horses during 
the busy months of spring. 

VOL. VIIL—S*S. 
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The grain crops on this farm, we may here remark, are not 
horse or hand hoed, and hence the trim and clean condition of 
the land is the more creditable. No spasmodic efforts by way 
of preparation for this prize-competition, but long and close 
attention only, can have brought about this state of things. 

Grain is all cut by a Hornsby’s Reaper, which is hired at 
2s. 6d, per acre for the use of the machine. Beer is allowed at 
this time, but not liroughout the year. Corn is all tied and 
stocked; wheat is built in fine round ricks of 30 to 40 qrs. 
each; while barley is stacked in large mows, 5 yards in width 
by 16 yards in length. The grain is threshed out by an 8-horse 
power portable steam-engine and machine in which Mr. Spencer 
holds a share, and which is occasionally let out for hire. There 
is also on the premises a steam mill for crushing oats, maize, &c., 
for horses and pigs, the power from which is also made avail¬ 
able for chaffing and pulping. 

The farm at West Aberthaw is worked by six very useful 
horses, which are stabled in winter, and in summer are fed in 
fold-yards on trifolium and other green food. A couple of foals 
a jmx are commonly bred, and these run in the fields with their 
dams until wesming time. 

Cattle are not/toed to any great extent^ 'the vacant stalls, in 
autumn being filled by purchased beasts., &ven or eight good 
Hereford cows are sent to a neighbour’s bull, and the produce 
reared, the best of the heifers replenishing the cow-stock, and 
the steers going oflF fat at about years old. Young cattle are 
wintered in loose yards, having cut straw and pulped roots. 
Fattening beasts receive cut roots, loose hay, and 4 lbs. each 
daily of linseed or cotton cake. From being more hardy, and 
therefore requiring less indulgence, Herefords are preferred to 
Shorthorns. 

Mr. Spencer keeps, in a general way, 100 Cotswold ewes of 
more than average stamp, and a change of rams is purchased, 
every alternate year, at Cirencester ram fair. The lambs are 
shorn about the end of June, and, from their picking up much 
less mud in the wet season of winter and spring, great benefit is 
found to be derived from this plan. They are usually weaned 
on sainfoin, and sent to common turnips in October, with J lb. 
cotton-cake daily. Towards spring the allowance is increased to 
fib., hay and corn, or peas, &c., being added, and the tegs are got 
off at 12 to 14 months old. Last June, 71 fine sheep, which we 
saw, were sold, out of the wool, at 4Jrf. per lb. live weighty 
which the owner considered to equal 9d. per lb. for the carcase; 
but, if we were selling, we should much prefer the latter method 
of calculation; for, instead of 50 per cent., the mleable car¬ 
case of a recently-shorn sheep varies from 60 to 65 per cent, of the 
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live-weight, according to age and fatness. Mr. Spencer contem¬ 
plates trying the effect of a cross between a few Oxford Down 
ewes and a Cotswold ram, believing that by so doing he will, 
without sacrificing size and quality, produce a heavier animal, 
and one that will winter better. 

More attention is paid to pigs on this farm than on some others 
that we visited, Berkshires are found to answer best; and of 
these, partly for home use, but mostly for sale, 20 to 30 are bred 
annually. 

- No cottages are attached to Mr. Spencer’s farm, but labourers’ 
dwellings are obtainable in the adjacent village. A month’s food 
in the corn-harvest, and. 15s; per week all the year round, is the 
rate of wages given to good ploughmen and waggoners, ordinary 
labourers earning about 13s. Two young men, bonded and 
lodged in the house, are paid, respectively, 20/. and 15?. per 
annum. Extra hands are employed in the busy seasons, and a 
large amount of farm-work is done by contract; the to^al yearly 
sum paid for labour, not reckoning food and drink, being 
about 300/. 

Of artificial feeding stuffs, Mr. Spencer purchases most exten¬ 
sively of cotton-cake, preferring it to linseed-cake, especially 
where succulent food accompanies it. Of the two kmds he 
usually gets through 8 to 10 tons annually, while artificial 
manures commonly cost 70/. to 80i 

Looking down upon the Bristol Channel, and, on a clear day, 
commanding a view of Somerset and Devon, the dwelling-house 
at West Aberthaw is agreeably and conveniently placed. The 
farm-buildings are chiefiy of stone and slate; a good feeding 
byre, constructed more after the best English and Scotch fashion, 
having been recently added. The whole of the steading is kept 
in repair by the landlord, who also supplies good field-gates. 
The hedges, improved by timely dressings (costing Id, per yard), 
are kept low and well-trimmed. 

In ending our report of tins farm we may add that the old 
grass and meadow is, equally with the ploughed land, remark¬ 
ably clean and neatly kept. Occasional doses of dung and rich 
earth maintain its fertility, and hence, as we saw, young bullocks 
can be fattened in the pastures without the aid of com or cake. 
Altogether, Mr. Spencer’s farming has a great deal to recommend 
it, and nlight well have received at our hands a more lengthened 
description than our space permits. 

StR. Ebbs Thoios’s Farm. 

Adjacent to the farm last described, and belonging, in part, 
to the same proprietor, is the “Rock Farm/’ entered by 

X 2 
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Mr. Rees Thomas four years ago. Resting on limestone, the 
soil is, in some places, not more than a few inches deep, and, 
therefore, soon shows the effects of dry weather; while in winter, 
owing to the clayey nature of the surface, the land is apt to get 
poached. 

At our winter inspection portions of this farm were rather 
foul, but, by the time we paid our second visit, so great was the 
improvement in this and other respects that we considered Mr. 
Thomas worthy of a high commendation. The judicious winter¬ 
feeding of the cattle-stock, the superior management of a nume¬ 
rous flock of sheep, the liberal use of artiflcial food, and the 
successful growth of catch-crops, render Mr. Thomas’s style of 
farming worthy of imitation in many ways. “Rock Farm” 
contains about 181 acres, namely, arable, 120 ; sheep walk, 20 j 
sainfoin, 9; old meadow and pasture round the house, 32 
acres. The system of cropping adopted is the four-course, 
namely, JL. Wheat; 2. Roots; 3. Wheat, Barley, or Oats; and 
4. Seeds. This year the arable land is under the following crops, 
the unequal quantities arising from the irregular size of the 
fields 

Acres. 


VPlieat, after clover and roots 

... 40 

( Mangolds ... 

^ 1 


1 Swedes ... 

j Turnips and 1 

12 

1 17' 

1 : 

* ... ... ... 34 

1 Potatoes, j 


B^fey,9 roots 

... 

• ... ... 10 

Seeds ... ... ... . 

.. .. 

* ... ... ... 24 



120 


Since last harvest, we may further note, the whole of the swede 
and turnip land had produced a heavy crop of trifolium, vetches, 
or Italian lye-grass, the only piece of idle-fallow being the 
5 acres of mangold ground. Part of the trifolium, which was 
an excellent crop, had been cut green for the use of the horses, and 
the remainder, at our June inspection, was being mown for hay. 
The vetches, a most luxuriant plant, were" being mown by the 
shepherd, and eaten through iron hurdles by 260 lambs and 
tegs; the hurdles being gradually drawn towards the uncut 
vetches as required by the shepherd’s convenience. The older 
sheep were also receiving 1 lb. each, daily, of crushed oats, 
linse^ and cotton cake, mixed, and, though they appeared to 
be sufifering somewhat from the intense heat then prevailing, 
they were in fine condition. The Italian rye-grass was grazed 
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fey ewes before and after lambing. As with Mr. Michael 
Spencer, so also with Mr. Thomas, a written yearly agreement 
prevents the sale of hay, straw, or roots, and the growing of two 
com crops in succession, but when, as is commonly Mr. Thomas’s 
plan, one or other of the above-named forage crops intervenes, 
this last-named restriction is very properly removed. 

But to return to the course of cropping, of which a brief 
account only can be given, we will begin with wheat. Ihe 
clover-leas, which are always sown with this cereal, are heavily 
dressed in September with farmyard-dung; this is spread, left 
3 or 4 weeks, and then well chain-harrowed, and ploughed in. 
This method is found to admit of the farrows being more closely 
packed, and secures a firmer seed-bed than the plan generally 
practised. The autumn wheats (**Essex White” and **Short¬ 
eared Hoary ”), at the rate of atout bushels per acre, are 
drilled the first week in November. Particular attention being 
paid to the winnowing of this, and all seed com, the use of 
vitriol is dispensed with. Wheat, to prevent its getting ^^knee 
bent,” is commonly grazed by sheep in the early spring; occa¬ 
sionally, too, roots are carted on to it for the use of the sheeps 
thus insuring complete consolidation. An average crop of wheat 
on this farm throws 35 bushels, but we saw some this season 
which will yield 40 bushels, or upwards. 

Immediately the harvest is over, preparation for the vetches, 
trifolium, and other catch-crops begin, and, as we have already 
said, Mr. Thomas grows them both extensively and well How* 
ever, as we purpose touching upon this branch of Welsh fanning 
in our general remarks,” we need not here give details of 
their cultivation. 

Mangold ground^ as we have before said, is left idle through 
the winter. It is ploughed, harrowed, and, as far as possible, 
cleaned in the autumn, and receives, before Christmas, a plen¬ 
tiful dressing of dung. Further stirring of the soil takes place 
in March, and the mangolds are plant^ oh 2-feet drills, at the 
beginning of April. At the time of sowing, a dressing of 
10 cwts. per acre of artificial manures (guano, supeiphosphat^ 
blood manure, mangold manure, and nitrate of soda, in equal 
parts), and 3 cwts. common salt, is broadcasted on the dung. 
Home-grown seed is generally used, the plants are singled to a 
distance of 14 or 15 inches, and, from the above liberi dose of 
fertilizing matter, 40 to 45 tons per acre are expected. 

Swedes, of which the earlier sown are planted on drills, and 
the later portion on the flat, 24 to 25 inches between the rows, 
are grown with 4 cwts. each of mineral superphosphate and 
dissolved bones per acre. They are usually put in from the end 
of May to the middle of June. Drawn off in November and 
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December, at a cost of 65 . per acre, tbe swede crop is partly 
pitted in tbe field, and partly carted to tbe buildings, for store 
cattle and fattening beasts. A few, when they can be spared, 
are eaten whole, in tbe spring, by the ewe-stock. 

Besides tbe common turnips sown in June and July, on tbe 
flat, after catch crops, and manured with 6 cwts. per acre of 
superphosphate, a small plot of White Tankards is put in early 
(with dung and artificials, because mostly pulled off), for tbe use 
of the lambs in August and September. Instead'of applying tbe 
entire dressing of artificial manures at tbe time of sowing bis 
swedes and turnips, Mr. Thomas very often reserves about one- 
balf, and sows it, by drill, after tbe plants have been singled. 
A slight scuffling saves tbe manure from waste, and, in moist 
weather especially, this plan is much approved. 

The root-shift, as it becomes cleared, is at once prepared for 
wheat, barley, or oats, as the case may be, and the whole is 
seeded down. Spring wheat and Chevalier barley are drilled 
at tbe rate of 3 bushels per acre 5 tbe former in February, and 
the latter in March and April. A full crop of barley reaches 
50 bushels. Oats are but sparingly grown, as they never attain 
a great bulk. Though occasionally taken after roots they more 
commonly follow some catch-crop, which, from having been 
seeded immediately the wheat crop came off, has been consumed 
by the middle of April. 

Grass seeds^ of which the following is the mixture generally 
adopted, are sown by seed-barrow (or broadcast drill), lightly 
harrowed, and rolled, about the second week in April:— 

4 ibs. Red Clover, 

4 lbs. Yellow Clover, 

2 lbs. White Clover, 

2 lbs. Alsike Clover, 

^ bushel Italian Rye-grass, 

About one-third of the seed-break is mown for hay, dried and 
stacked in the usual way. 

We have mentioned at the outset a piece of sainfoin on 
Mr, Thomas’s farm. This, a 9-acre field, is one of the best 
crops of the kind we ever saw, and looked like yielding 2 ^ tons 
TCr acre of highly nutritious hay. When viewed on the 17 th of 
June it was ready for cutting, and will form an excellent winter 
food for the sheep, this being the use to which it is almost 
entirely put. This sainfoin was sown along with a wheat-crop, 
and, though this is. the fourth mowing, it does not appear to 
dindnish in luxuriance or quality. The land, however, is richly 
manured by folding sheep upon the aftermath, and giving them 
liberally com and cake. 

Mr. Thomas finds six useful horses, yoked in pairs, abreast, 
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equal to the work of his farm. They are stabled all the year, 
and are kept on clover-hay, chopped straw, oats, pulped roots, 
&c., in winter ; and on trifolium, vetches, and other green food, 
in summer. No horses being bred, young, improving colts are 
picked up, as opportunity ofers, to supply the place of horses 
disposed of before they fall ofiF in value. 

No cattle are bred on this farm, the plan of buying a suffi¬ 
cient number of steers in the autumn, generally Herefords, two to 
three years old, being found more convenient, if not more profit¬ 
able, than breeding. These beasts are placed in open yards, 
and fattened on pulped roots and chaff (given fresh), and 5 to 
6 lbs. of cake, mixed, occasionally, with crushed corn. Last 
year’s lot cost 15Z. a head in, and went off in May and June 
at 28/. to 35/., the markets, however, having meanwhile turned 
in favour of the seller. 

Sheep are both numerous and well-cared for on the *'Rock 
Farm,” the cake and corn-troughs being never out of use. ' And, 
while the greater number thus kept show a fair return for the 
liberal feeding, it is only in this way that the manurial condition 
of the thin soils can be maintained. About 100 good Shropshire 
and Oxford Down ewes, bought annually at Wilton Fair, are 
put to well-bred Cotswold rams, purchased from Mr. Thomas’s 
father. During winter these ewes run on the grass fields, 
meadows, and occasionally whole turnips, during the day, and 
are folded at night in a large, dry, open yard, troughed all round, 
and receive a feed of malt-dust (8c?. per bushel) and chopped 
straw or hay, night and morning. This mixture struck us as 
being a very agreeable and healthy kind of food, and we were 
not surprised to find that the animals ate it with much zest. 
The crop of lambs from 100 ewes is rarely below 150, and of 
these a few of ihe oldest and best are occasionally sent to the 
butcher* The remainder are shorn and weaned in June, and 
fed on vetches, or on the seeds and pastures, with | Ib. of cake a 
day, until September. Having been first taught to eat common 
turnips whole, spread on the pastures, they are next penned on 
them, and have the roots cut; sainfoin, or other hay, and 
being added to the allowance of cake. In December the swedes 
take the place of the common turnips, and thus, ihe supply of 
artificial food going on the while, the whole of the year-olds are 
generally got off, in the wool, before March expires. Last year’s 
lot made 68^. a head. A ** flying-stock ” of sheep being kept on 
this farm, the ewes purchased annually are sold off fat the follow¬ 
ing autumn or winter, at great weights. 

Pigs do not demand more than a passing remark. Two Berkshire 
sows are Usually kept, and their offspring run on the stubbles and 
in the cattle-yards until their turn comes to be fed off as porkers. 
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Implements are numerous and good. Hornsby*s grass^mower 
was seen doing efficient work, and a self-raking reaper from tbe 
same firm cut, in 1871, with a change of horses, 26 acres in one 
day. Cowbridge waggons are used for the conveyance of hay 
and com. Barley is carried loose, and put in oblong stacks, 
while wheat is secured in well-built round ricks. 

Threshing and finishing of the grain for market are effected 
by one of Hornsby^s portable machines, and, when not in work 
at home, the apparatus is occasionally let out for hire. Chaffing, 
too, is done by steam-power. Saint Athan district has not 
escaped the recent rise in wages, which, between our two visits, 
may be taken at la. to 2a. per week. Waggoners, and the better 
class of labourers, receive 15a«, and women 6a. per week; men 
lodged in the house, 187. to 21i. a year. Total yearly amount paid 
for wages is about 180Z. No cottages are included in the take of 
the farm, but Mr. Thomas is responsible for the rent of three, 
for which Ms men are charged la. Qd. per week. No drink is 
allowed except in hay and com-harvest, when two quarts per 
man daily are served out. Extraneous feeding stuffs, of which 
linseed and cotton cake are the principal, cost, in 1871, 176/., 
while the artificial-manure bill was 97/. 

Thatched, anil, what is worse, small, uncomfortable, and out 
of repair, the dwelling-hnuse at Rock wants mending with 
a new one,’^ for Mr, Thomas is,a tenant worthy of every en¬ 
couragement The farm-premises, too, through belonging to two 
proprietors, are divided, and therefore inconvenient. Some very 
useful fold-yards, however, and ample barn-room, are on the 
place, and the whole are kept in repair by the landlord, who also 
finds wooden gates. The fences, maintainable by the tenant, are 
somewhat untidy, and not quite in show condition; but Mr. 
Thomas explains that this shortcoming, as well as the rather 
dirty state of portions of the land, arises, in some measure, from 
Ms having had the farm only four years in his occupation. 

Genebal Remakes. 

Having now given a very general description of the first and 
second prize farms, and having briefly noticed those highly 
commended by the Judges, it may not be out of place, taking 
the nineteen competing farms as a type of the agriculture of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire (and we feel we may not 
unfairly do this) to make a few general remarks touching the 
farmers and the farming brought under our notice. 

The agriculture of Monmouthshire has long been admitted as 
well-nigh equal to that of the best cultivated districts in England 
and Scotland, a fact which, when we consider the many, natural 
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advantages possessed by this favoured county, need cause no 
surprise. It was doubtless the hitherto recognised and much 
dreaded superiority of the once Welsh county that caused the 
competitors resident in Wales to think it ^^hard lines that 
Monmouthshire should have been included in this exhibition of 
farms, when, at the same time, the three remaining English 
counties (Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester) which, with 
South Wales, make up the Society’s show district for this year, 
were, and in their opinion very properly, debarred from entering 
the lists. Results, however, show that there was no need for 
raising the objection, seeing that Glamorganshire, and not Mon¬ 
mouthshire, has produced the best managed farm. Doubtless, 
Welsh farming has within the last few years made amazing 
progress, and this improvement may be in a great measure 
attributed to the rapid extension and marked prosperity of the 
mining and manufacturing industries. Create the demand, and 
you are sure to increase the supply. In and around the busy 
thriving towns of Newport, CardiBF, Swansea, Neath, Aberdare, 
and Merthyr Tydvil, a hardworking and ever increasing popula¬ 
tion earn high wages, and therefore demand, as they deserve, 
good and abundant food. Beef and mutton command as high a 
figure here as in the largest and most nourishing of our English 
towns, while dairy produce is eagerly bought up. In fact, every¬ 
thing the farmer has to sell realises a highly remunerative price; 
and the resources of the land, if they are not already made the 
most of, must soon be called into the fullest action. Clover hay, 
for instance, meets with a brisk market at 4/. lOs. to 5/. 5s. per 
ton; whilst wheat straw, variously estimated as worth 14s. to 20s. 
per ton to tread into manure, can be readily sold at from SL 10s. 
to 4:1. Without expense to the farmer these products are generally 
taken from the premises by the dealers’ own carts, &us con¬ 
siderably enhancing the prices quoted. Many good managers, 
especially those scantily supplied with buildings, avail them¬ 
selves of these prices, and sell oflF a large proportion of their 
straw and some hay; and, by bringing back all they can procure 
of town-made muck, and supplementing it with the best artificial 
fertilizers, they can easily maintain unimpaired the manurial 
condition of their farms. 

A glance at the geological map shows that "the ferm-prize 
district rests on a great variety of formations, and therefore the 
soils met with differ correspondingly in character. In Mon¬ 
mouthshire, and the north-eastern portions of Glamorganshire, 
the Old Red Sandstone preponderates, and^this always furnishes 
land capable of producing in abundance every kind of crop. 
Narrow strips of this rock are also found skirting the sea-coast 
in Carmarthenshire and Pembrokeshire, while the northern 
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divisions of these two counties seem to rest on various lime¬ 
stone deposits* The southern and western districts of Glamor¬ 
ganshire overlie the coal-measures; while some dry, fruitful, and 
easily cultivated soils are also furnished by the new red sandstone,, 
red marl, and carboniierous limestone. None of these geological 
features, except perhaps the coal-measures, indicate very bad land ; 
in fact, if we exclude a poor and exposed farm in Cardiganshire, 
we did not meet with any very poor soil under cultivation. 

The nineteen farms we had the privilege of inspecting have 
a proportion of grass land varying from one-fourth to one-half, 
and sometimes even reaching two-thirds, of the entire holding. 
One competitor certainly said that he had not an acre of old 
grass land in hand; but this is quite an isolated case, most 
of the farmers being able to summer-graze, and to keep until 
fattened, all the cattle they breed. 

Besides the permanent grass fields which commonly surround 
the homesteads, and which, from their very position, must of 
necessity be kept productive, and in clean condition, most of the 
farmers have in occupation considerable tracts of what they 
term rough ‘‘cattle ground,’’ or marsh land, fringing the coast, 
and evidently reclaimed at some remote period jfrom the Severn 
or the Bristol Channel. These pastures are frequently scattered, 
and at a considerable distance from the main farm; but they 
form an excellent run for the young cattle, the drier and better 
descripfions readily fattening bullocks and barren cows or 
heifers* Being, as may be inferred, on a low level, to attempt 
underground drainage would, in most cases, be a waste of money. 
The suiplus water is therefore got rid of by means of open 
ditches, 15 to 20 or 25 yards apart, running into wide trenches 
or mains, these last being made to serve as divisions between 
the several enclosures. These damp pastures producing, as 
they do, an abundance of rather coarse herbage, doubtless 
answer well in dry seasons, such as we have experienced of late 
years; but in a wet summer the quality of the grass is seriously 
deteriorated. Moreover, the animals suffer alike from exposure 
to the keen cold winds of spring and autumn, and from the 
scorching heat of a July sun; and we would suggest the erection 
of cheap wooden sheds just above the flood-line. The most 
inferior of these marshes, however, are a valuable addition to any 
farm, though they might be, and in not a few cases have been, 
vastly improved by an occasional dressing of bone-dust, lime, or 
compost When thus treated, they can be advantageously mown 
for hay; but, while the acreable yield may be heavy, the quality 
cannot compare with a crop containing the better class of rich 
meadow grasses. 

The arable farming in Monmouthshire, and in the lower dis- 
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tricts of Soutt Wales, is, upon iJie whole, creditable. Many of 
the newest and most approved implements have been introduced,, 
and there is no lack of skill in using them. Drill husbandry is 
almost universal, and it is only on the very smallest holdings that 
grain is sown by hand. Horse and hand hoeing of the crops is, 
however, much too little practised, and mainly from neglect in 
this respect some of the farms have become provokingly foul* 
The plan of sending women or boys over the fallows in autumn, 
to fork up and carry off in baskets all the couch, docks, thistles, 
and other rubbish, though it may appear expensive at firsts 
might be advantageously extended, and would secure an ultimate 
saving. We had hoped that the fine open country, and large 
square fields, frequent enough between Chepstow and Newport, 
might have furnished some examples of steam cultivation, but 
nowhere in our wanderings did we meet with an instance of this 
effectual, economical, and rapidly extending method of turning 
up the soil. To adopt this system single-handed requires, of 
course, a great amount of capital, and could only be made to- 
pay on very large holdings; but the formation of steam cultiva¬ 
tion companies, such as are now springing up in the great arable 
districts throughout England, would doubtless prove a profitable 
speculation. In Wales, miles of huge banks, from 6 to 10 feet 
wide, and topped, it may be, with a few briars and scattered 

S uicks—^intended as divisions between small and irregularly- 
liaped fields, but rather providing snug nurseries for all manner 
of filth — might well be dispensed with. If the steam-plough 
effected nothing more than the removal of these eyesores, much 
valuable space would be economised, the nation enrich^, and 
the farms greatly beautified. 

The rotation of crops most prevalent in the farm-prize 
district is the four-course, namely, roots, barley (or wheat), seeds, 
wheat. With some farmers, however, the custom is to leave the 
land in grass two or three years, and then take oats instead 
of wheat. Others, again, adopt a six-course, as follows;— 
mangolds, wheat, swedes, barley, seeds, wheat. This last would 
seem to furnish a very small proportion of summer-feed for 
the sheep, with a superabundance of roots, and can therefore 
only be followed where a large breadth of grass land is attached 
to Ae farm. It possesses, however, the rare advaiitage of giving 
every facility for keeping the land in perfectly clean condition, 
and might on this account be for a few years advantageously 
taken up on two or three of the farms we visited^ Lastly, we 
met with one example of a seven-course, namely, 1. Mangolds and 
common Turnips; 2,- Wheat, without Grass Seeds j 3. Barley; 
4. Swedes; 5. Wheat, with Seeds; 6. Seeds, partly mown; 
7. Oats. 
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Mangolds, though not largely, are certainly successfully 
grown throughout the district under consideration. Thirty-five 
to forty tons are no unusual crop; and, when properly stored in 
October or before the early frosts, they keep sound and juicy 
until after Midsummer. The kinds most in favour are the Long 
Red and Yellow Globe. When clean enough, and the weather 
favourable, the mangold ground is heavily manured in autumn 
(20 to 30 tons per acre), ploughed, and left for sowing as early 
in April as possible. The seed is generally planted in drills 
26 to 27 inches apart, though some growers prefer them on the 
flat, especially in dry situations. At the time of sowing, from 
6 to 10 cwts. of phosphatic manures, and 3 to 5 cwts. of common 
salt, are applied per acre in addition to the dressing of dung. 

The treatment of swedes is similar to that for mangolds, except 
that the quantity of farmyard manure is less liberal, and dissolved 
bones, Kainit, nitrate of soda, and superphosphate, separately or 
mixed, form the auxiliary manures. They are for the most part 
sown on drills, and put in from the middle of May to the end of 
June. From one-third to one-half the swedes are generally taken 
home for consumption by the catde-stock, while the remainder 
are pitted where they grow, or deposited on the poorer grass- 
fields and consumed by sheep. Early white or yellow turnips 
are but sparingly grown, the intention being simply to produce 
sufficient to maintain the lamb-stock during October and Novem^ 
ber, and a few for the ewes in hard weather. They are, how¬ 
ever, extensively sown in the month of July, generally on the 
flat, after vetches, white mustard, trifolium, and such like catch- 
crops, have been consumed. Carrots and cabbages, beans and peas, 
are very little cultivated, and potatoes are seldom grown except for 
home consumption. 

Wheat, though occasionally taken after roots, is more com- 
aumly grown upon the clover-leas. The autumn wheats are sown 
in October and November, and the spring sorts from the middle 
of January to the end of March. The varieties generally sown 
are Talavera, Chiddam, Velvet-chaff, Nursery, Browick Red, 
BiddelFs Imperial, &c. To prevent smut, the seed is, for the most 
part, dressed with a solution of sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) at 
the rate of 1 Ib. to 4 or 5 imperial bushels; the old-fashioned plan 
of depending upon brine and caustic lime having been entirely 
laid aside. Two-and-a-half bushels per acre is a common seed¬ 
ing, and an average crop will yield, in a tolerable season, 40 
bushels,, though on some of the best cultivated farms 50 bushels 
are not uncommon. 

Barley, although in a few isolated cases taken after wheat, is 
almost invariably planted after roots, and drilled at the rate of 
2 to 3 bushels per acre, according to the condition of the land 
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and lateness of the season. March, and up to the second or 
third week in April, is found to be the best time for sowing, 
the earlier period being preferred where land is in high con¬ 
dition. The seed-corn is, by some farmers, dressed, like wheat, 
with sulphate of copper. On some of the best barley land the 
yield reaches 45 bushels, 30 to 35 being considered fair on poorer 
soils. Oats, though seldom grown in Monmouthshire, are exten¬ 
sively cultivated under the influence of the more humid climate 
of South Wales. On farms where the 5 or 6 course is adopted 
they are taken after clover-lea. The land is ploughed up in 
December or January, well harrowed in March, and drilled at 
the rate of 3 to 4 bushels per acre. The white varieties are 
sometimes attempted, but the Black Tartar seems in most 
favour, producing as it does a heavy weight of well-filled grain^ 
and abundance of bright nutritious straw. Some of the oats we 
inspected will barely yield 30 bushels, while a few patches will 
produce more than double that quantity. Along with the grain-crop 
(be it wheat, barley, or oats) succeeding the fallow break, clovers 
and grass-seeds are sown. The various mixtures differ little from 
those used in the North of England. A usual proportion is the 
following:—6 to 8 lbs. of red clover or cow-grass, 3 to 4 lbs. 
each of white and yellow clover, and 2 lbs, of alsike, together 
with ^ a bushel each of English and Italian rye-grass. Where 
land has become clover-sick (a very common occurrence wheref 
the 4-course system is strictly adhered to), a remedy is generally 
effected by varying the kinds of clover each alternate rotation. 
Thus, land sown this year with the red and yellow clovers, will, 
at the next seeding down, have cow-giass and Dutch-clover. 
With some the custom is to drill the rye-grass at the same time 
as—in fact, mixed with—^the grain, and then sow the clovers 
by broadcast-machine. The commoner plan, however, is to mix 
heavy and light seeds together, and either sow them at the time 
the grain is put in, or when it has come through the ground, and 
will bear a light harrowing. 

Where land is intended to remain down three or four years, 1 to 2 
bushels of sainfoin per acre is sometimes added. Sainfoin, in fact, 
is very popular on the thinner limestone soils> and is often grown 
as a self-crop. In this case it is sown along with the wheat or 
barley, at the rate of to 3 bushels per acre, a little white 
or yellow clover being mostly added. The crop h cut for hay 
in June or July, and forms a delicious and fattening food, eaten 
greedily by any kind of stock. The aftermath is fed with sheep, 
which, if receiving a liberal allowance of com and cake, keep up 
the manurial condition of the land, and insure a heavy crop of 
sainfoin for 8 or 10 successive years. The seed*-break frequently 
receives a top-dressing of compOst or farmyard-manure, daring the 
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autumn or winter, and about one-third the crop is generally made 
into hay. The clover-leas, as we have before said, are principally 
prepar^ for wheat; entirely so where the four-course system pre¬ 
vails, and the heavier and stronger the crop of clover the better 
will be the wheat. Where manure has not been previously 
applied to the seeds, a dressing of farmyard-dung is occasionally 
given; this is ploughed-in during October or November, and 
die seed drilled, or sown after the furrow-presser, as soon as 
possible. 

Allusion has previously been made to the growth of trifolium, 
white mustard, vetches, &c., as catch-crops. The early harvests, 
and long mild autumns, are particularly favourable to this kind 
of culture; in fact, except mangold-ground, which is first wanted 
in the spring, many of the best managers never have any “ idle 
fallow,’’ that is, fallow not producing one or other of these 
forage crops between the harvesting of 5ie wheat and the planting 
of the succeeding root-crop. We saw, during our summer 
inspection, several magnificent crops of vetches being mown and 
consumed by cake-eating sheep, ao,d so luxuriant were they in' 
some cases that we had doubts whether they could be finished 
in time to allow of the sowing of swedes or common turnips. 
Occupying the first position amongst these valuable supplements 
to, the spring food is trifolium (TrifoKum incarmium)^ and we 
may therefore be pardoned if we give a short account of its 
cultivation. Immediately the wheat-crop is oiF (for trifolium 
should, if possible, be sown in August) the land is skimmed or 
very lightly ploughed, harrowed, and Cambridge-rolled; where 
the stubbles are clean, ploughing is often dispensed with. From 
20 to 30 lbs. of seed per acre is sown by hand or broadcast-drill, 
well harrowed and rolled. By the middle of November, in a 
favoumble season, the ground is completely covered, and the 
trifolium comes in for cutting about the end of April. A por¬ 
tion of the field is generally top-dressed, so as to give a supply- 
before the bulk is ready for use. Being somewhat strong and 
coarse, trifolium, in its green state, is more commonly given to 
cattle and horses than to sheep. Should any remain uncon¬ 
sumed at the end of June it is made into hay, and this, especially 
if cut early and not allowed to heat much in the stack, rivals 
even sainfoin in quality, and in beneficial results produced when 
given, whole or chopped, to fattening sheep. Write or green 
tankard turnips, dressed with farmyard-dung, are generally taken 
after trifolium. These are eaten by the lambs or ewes, according 
to their respective wants, before Christmas. 

Throughout South Wales and Monmouthshire alike machinery 
is rapidily teking the place of the scythe for the cutting of hay-* 
grass and grain. Owing to the twisted condition of some of the 
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clover-crops, the scythe will this year be more in requisition, but 
the high prices (5^. to 65 . per acre) now asked for mowing will 
soon cause its disuse. In the winning of the hay nothing new 
presented itself. The crop is generally put in oblong stacks, 
and, from the large size of most of these, and the richness of the 
herbage, the hay requires to be thoroughly dry before being carted. 

All the grain, with the exception, in a few instances, of the 
barley-crop, is bound up and stooked, ten, and in some cases 
twelve, sheaves going to the stock. In Wales, owing to the 
moist atmosphere, “ hand mows,’^ or small conical stacks, of 50 
to 60 sheaves each, as seen in Scotland, are occasionally made. 
Excellent harvest-waggons, chiefly by local makers, are used for 
the carting of the grain. 

The barley ricks are for the most part oblong, and of large 
dimensions, while the wheat and oats are put in round stacks of 
from 20 to 40 quarters each; the thatching and finishing oflF 
being in both cases well and neatly done. 

Except in some of the small hill-farms, and where mere 
patches of com are cultivated, grain is threshed out by steam- 
driven machines supplied by the best makers. Many farmers let 
the threshing, and tying of the straw in bundles, to persons who go 
from farm to farm for the purpose, at so much per bushel; generally 
at 2 fl?. per bushel for oats, and 2 ^d, to Bd, for barley and wheat. 

Many and varied are the breeds of cattle in the farm- 
prize district; and we say, unhesitatingly, that the weak point 
in the farming of Monmouthshire, equally with that of Wales, 
lies in the cattle management In one solitary instance we met 
with a few choice Shorthorns of pure pedigree, and there are 
undoubtedly many fine herds of Herefords and Welsh' cattle; 
but on the majority of farms we found nothing but ill-bred, 
shapeless mongrels. Not that we would recommend the intro¬ 
duction of Shorthorns into every district; far from it; but we 
think greater attention to symmetry, purity of breed, and 
early maturity, would be productive of the best results. With 
draining, too, and the general march of improvements, the docile 
and easily kept Hereford might be advantageously pushed further 
westward, unquestionably the black Pembrokes, so similar to, 
ye^ we understand, quite distinct from, their Glamorganshire 
neighbours, are suited to a high, cold, and damp locality; but 
even these might be marvelloudy improved by more liberal 
feeding, and by the exercise of greater care in the selection of 
sires and dams. Had breeding and perfection of outward form 
been sacrificed for the sake of milting qualities, we could in 
some measure have pardoned the neglect; but, seeing that little 
attention is given to dairy-farming throughout the district under 
consideration, there is no excuse for having a race of nondescripts. 
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With the sheep-farming we cannot find much fault; in fact, 
this branch is in general above an average, and forms a striking 
contrast to the careless indifference and inattention too evident 
in the cattle management. Good Cotswolds and Oxford Downs, 
with a few flocks of Leicesters and Shropshires, flourish on the 
lowland farms, and these are in a few cases used for crossing 
the native breeds. Great care is taken to select purelj-bred, 
massive, well-wooUed tups, for the purchase of which manj of 
ihe leading breeders regularly attend the Gloucester September 
fair. Put to ram about the 1st of October, the ewes drop their 
lambs at the beginning of March. The crop is not large, one-^ 
third twins being considered a fair increase. At the end of June, 
or early in July, Cotswold lambs are shorn on some farms, and 
yield about lbs, each of fine wool. This plan, of course, tells 
against both the quantity and quality of the next year’s clip, 
but the loss is more than compensated for by the greater pro¬ 
gress made by the sheep during the winter months. On the 
stiff clay soils, where the land soon becomes poached, the addi¬ 
tional comfort given to the animals by being rid of their long 
coats is very marked; and in one instance particularly, where 
&e two systems of sharing and non-shearing were being tried 
in juxtaposition, we at once declared in favour of the former 
treatment. Lambs, in the hands of the best breeders^ are 
taught to eat cake at an early age. In September they go to 
white turnips, which they sometimes cat whole, and early in 
December tiiey'are placed on cut swedes. As time goes on 
the allowance of extra feeding-stuffs is varied and increased. 
Peas, linseed or cotton cake, Indian corn, crushed oats, &c,, 
besides forcing on the animals very rapidly, keep up the con¬ 
dition of the land, and lower the manure bills. At thirteen or 
fourteen months old the wether tegs are fit for market, the heavier 
breeds not unfrequently reaching 90 lbs. per carcase. The manage¬ 
ment of the ewes during winter is in no way inferior to that of the 
Iamb stock. Hay, when they will eat it, is dealt out unsparingly, 
and a moderate quantity of roots, commonly white turnips, is given, 
mainly on the pastures. Thus, by close attention, and careful, 
without wasteful treatment, the health of the flock is well main¬ 
tained, deaths are reduced to a minimum, and the critical time 
of yeaning is got through without serious difficulty. The free 
and timely use of much-praised dipping mixtures keeps the 
sheep stock cleanly, and we saw but one case of that perpetual 
annojance to the shepherd, scab. Foot-rot, however, especially 
in the lower and damper situations, prevails considerably. One 
curative dressings is found to be gunpowder and blue 
vitriol, in equal parts, mixed up with linseed oil, and the too 
close paring of the foot is strong^ deprecated. 
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Nowhere, in following our judicial functions, were we thrown 
in contact with any large breeder oi“ the far-famed and justly 
celebrated Welsh “Nag.” We must, therefore, pass over, 
without further comment, this very interesting and important 
branch of Welsh farming. The agricultural horses met with 
were generally small, and, although active and wiry, were wanting 
in symmetry and power, and would be greatly improved by the 
infusion of Clydesdale blood. The treatment of the farm- 
horses is in a few cases peculiar. While stabled by some in 
winter, and turned out to grass in summer, there are many 
fartners whose cart-horses always lie in large open yards at 
night, six or eight—the whole lot, in fact—together, and are tied 
in the stalls morning and evening to receive the best part of 
their food. Again, we met with one very good and intelligent 
farmer, whose four regularly used horses have never “ laid in ” 
for eleven years; we refer to Mr. Henry Price, of Undy, near 
Chepstow. Receiving their corn and hay in a low, dark stable, 
these horses are turned into an adjoining paddock for the night, 
and although, as may be inferred, not very sleek in the coat or 
beautiful to look at, they appear healthy and in fair working 
condition; in fact, not one of the four has ever been off work 
during the period of time mentioned. Need we say that this 
is strong evidence that the winter is much milder, and the 
temperature many degrees higher, than in the north of England? 
On many of the farms we visited, the activity and endurance of 
the horses are often severely and wastefully taxed by the scattered 
and isolated situation of many of the fields; portions of the farm, 
even in small holdings, being not unfrequently IJ to 2 miles 
distant from the inconvenient and inadequate premises. 

Pigs, if it be possiMe, receive even less attention than the 
cattle-stock, and are as varied in colour as they are untraceable 
in breed* Surely, if a thing is worth doing at all it is worth 
doing well, and we would strongly urge the desirability of be¬ 
stowing more pains on these useful and highly profitable sca¬ 
vengers of the farm* 

One remarkable circumstance, not to say serious drawback, in 
connection, not only with the fSrms we examined, but, according 
to information we gathered, applying to the entire district, is the 
almost total absence of leases, or even of ordinary written agree¬ 
ments. It is usual to blame the landlords for omissions of this 
kind; but in this case, at least, we believe the tenants are more in 
fault. At any rate, while we heard of no large landed proprietor 
having refus^ to grant leases to deserving applicant§i, we were 
told that one owner of vast and well managed estates had 
offered this boon to his farmers, and yet, during two year«, 
only three have come forward to claim the proiffered privilege*: 
However, be the blame where it may, we are strongly opposed'to 
V014. vni.—a s. Y 
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tliis nncertainty of tenure: it seriously retards the progress of 
agriculture, diminishes outlay by the tenant in permanent im¬ 
provements, checks the liberal application of permanent manuring 
substances, and therefore hinders the thorough development of 
the resources of the soil. 

Picturesque though primitive, prettily though often incon¬ 
veniently placed, the Welsh homesteads are more especially 
conspicuous by means of the profuse covering of whitewash 
with which not only the walls, but even the roofs of the 
buildings, are commonly besmeared. This outside coating 
of the slates, resembling very much our North Country “ren¬ 
dering ” of the inside, besides imparting an air of cleanliness, is 
useful alike in keeping out the driving storms of winter, and iif 
giving additional coolness during the summer months. The farm 
premises, as a rule, are deficient; the large open yards have too 
often insuflScient shed-room: spoutless buildings help to dilute 
more effectually the already well-washed manure; the animal 
h^t^ instead of being sustained as far as possible by artificial 
means, is wasted by undue exposure to cold and damp. We 
have had occasion, in the earlier part of this Report, to complain 
of the inferior quality of the cattle, both in Monmouthshire and 
South Wales. ITiis defect, need we add, is, in some degree, 
traceable to tbe careless and improper manner in which the 
joong stock especially are housed during the winter. There 
are, however, exceptions to this state of things. Some tenants, 
having undertaken to do the haulage free, and, in rare instances, to 
bear a further share of the expense, have recently had admirable 
additions made to their steadings. None of the principal land- 
owners withhold any reasonable expenditure in necessary im¬ 
provements, and we therefore believe that what we have here 
said respecting the want of shelter for the cattle-stock will not in 
a few years* time apply. 

Agricultural labour, at all times forming a very heavy item in 
the expenses of a farm, has, during the last six or eight months, 
been a source of real anxiety, if not of alarm, to the arable 
farmer. Strikes and labour-unions, although they have not yet 
extended into the Principality, have had their natural influence; 
and wages, both here and in Monmouthshire, have, since 
Christmas, advanced about 15 per cent. Proximity to mines 
and thriving manufactories, the rapid extension of railways, and 
the springing up of a large export and import trade, have for 
some years absorbed surplus labour, and wages have been con¬ 
siderably higher than in the southern and midland counties. 
Good ploughmen and waggoners, where no perquisites are given, 
are now earning 15^. per week; while those for whom cottages 
are found are paid generally ISs. or 13^. 6d. Ordinary labourers, 
having task-work occasionally, but no extras, receive 13s. to 14:s; 
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Married men, besides baving coals carted free, are mostly 
allowed from one-eighth to one-tenth of an acre of potato-ground 
—tilled, dunged, ploughed up, and the crop carted home. 
Women seldom work in the fields; and boys, owing to the 
horses being sensibly yoked in pairs, are not in so great 
request as where the reprfhensible practice of driving a string 
of three or even four horses still prevails. As helpers to the 
cattleman and shepherd, however, and for root-pulling, weeding, 
turnip-hoeing, and other light jobs, two or three boys are 
generally employed on every farm, and their wages run from 
4s. 6d. to 7s. per week, according to their age and ability. 
Single men, boarded and lodged in the farm-houses, receive, ac¬ 
cording to their capabilities and experience, 15Z. to 25/. a year. 
Labourers’ dwellings, though often placed in the nearest 
village, and therefore not so convenient as if dotted about the 
farms, are not wanting on some of the holdings we inspected. 
On others, however, there was tibe usual outcry for greater cottage 
accommodation, as being the only means of guaranteeing a 
regular and effective supply of farm-labourers. At the present 
time numbers of workmen, we were told, trudge several miles 
to and from their work; and hence they are easily induced, 
when an opportunity offers, to undertake more attractive, because 
generally more lucrative, work nearer home. Farmers, how¬ 
ever, with the introduction of improved machinery, and the 
consequent greater necessity for skilled labour, cannot afford 
thus to lose the best of their hands; and the supplying of com¬ 
fortable and conveniently placed homes for intelligent, well- 
trained servants, would seem to be the most rational and effectual 
means of stemming this drawing off of shoals of first-rate men 
from the healthful work of the farm. 

Besides the money-payments and perquisites above-mentioned, 
workmen and workwomen, of all ages, are, on the majority of 
the competing farms, supplied with cider or, failing that, with 
beer, throughout the year. ** Drink,” remarked the Monmoudi- 
shire farmers; Drink,” re-echoed those of the Welsh tenants to 
whom the cider traffic extends, is the curse, the bane, of our 
labouring population!” Throughout the year men are com¬ 
monly supplied with two quarts of cider each per day, and women 
and boys with one quart; while, in the busy times of hay and 
corn harvest, there is hardly any limit to the quantity consumed. 
Three gallons per man is no unusual daily allowance, and the 
consequence is, that, long before night—in fact, during the 
greater part of the day—the men are not unfrequently in a state 
of semi-intoxication! We were informed of one confirmed and 
well-seasoned toper who, when asked to undertake rather an 
extra day’s work of thatching (at which he was remarkably 

V 2 
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clever), could only be induced to begin by the promise of a 
liberal allowance of drink,’^ Instructions to this effect were 
accordingly given to the proper party, and a request added that 
an account be kept of the measure served out. Twenty-seven 
well-filled pints did our thatcher consume 1 and then, with the 
work only half finished, and that badly performed, he reeled, or 
rather crawled, to the kitchen door for more! This, however, 
may be, and we hope is, an exceptional case; but, in the dis¬ 
tricts referred to, the health, happiness, and independence of 
the labouring class are undoubtedly interfered with by the too- 
frequent indulgence in intoxicating drinks. 

On large farms, and especially in busy seasons, the filling of 
the ‘^casfies,” or small wooden kegs, almost takes up one 
person’s time; for those doing task-work, as mowing, turnip¬ 
thinning, &c., equally with the day labourers, expect an allow¬ 
ance of so much **drink” per acre. Cider, however, is one 
of the natural products of Monmouthshire and certain parts of 
Wales. The soil is, in many places, peculiarly suited to the 
growth of the apple; for instance, on one farm of 200 acres we 
found 13 acres of thriving orchard-ground; and it is therefore 
with t e great abuse, and not the temperate use, of this beverage 
tliat we are inclined to quarrel. Milk being hardly obtainable by 
the poorer classes, cider or weak beer is a convenient substitute; 
but might not the two quarts measured out to the husband be 
shared with the wife and children at home? But no: when 
more than once we ventured to suggest this to married men, our 
simplicity only produced a significant smile! Hodge would 
drink as much more without thinking of those whose domestic 
duties and home-cares may be far greater than his own labour! 
Some sensible men, be it noted in extenuation, seeing the folly 
of imbibing so much liquor, have asked to be paid, and are now 
receiving, od, per day mroughout the year in lieu of cider or 
beer; and the farmers, generally, would be glad to have this 
perpetual doling out of drink reduced to a money payment. 
Legislative interference seems not unlikely to come to their aid; 
and, if the result be the stopping of all remuneration of labour 
in kind, it will be an invaluable boon to employers, and an 
immeasurable source of health, wealth, and happiness, to the 
labourers themselves. 

One word of suggestion as to the future, before we end our 
remarks. Should tins system of farm-competition continue in 
favour with the Royal Agricultural Society (and we trust it may 
do so, as it cannot fail to be productive of much good), we would 
strongly urge the desirability of dividing the farms into two 
classes; say, holdings of over 70 and not exceeding 150 or 
200 sicres, and those of a greater extent than this. Every one 
will admit the difficulty experienced by judges where, as in 
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our case, they have to compare the merits and demerits of 
farms varying in size from 105 to 482 acres, and a much 
greater diversity even than this might very easily have occurred. 
A classification such as we have named would materially lessen 
this objection; the prizes might be in keeping with the extent 
of the farms; and the cost of inspection, which is the main 
item of expenditure, would only be increased by greater and 
keener competition. 

Lastly, in closing this Report, we would express the pleasure 
we experienced in traversing a beautiful and highly interesting 
country, and in discoursing with farmers of great experience 
and ability. In farming, as in every other branch of industry, 
there are, and ever will be, different degrees of excellence; but 
as regards hospitality, courtesy, and willingness to impart all 
necessary information, there was complete uniformity amongst 
the whole of the nineteen competitors. The warm reception 
and cordial co-operation we met with from one and all have 
made a lasting impression upon us, and we shall ever look 
back with the most agreeable recollections to the twenty hard¬ 
working days we spent in South Wales and Monmouthshire. 

(Signed) Thomas Bowstead. 

Thomas Jenkins. 
Finlay Dun. 


XV.— The French Peamnt’^Farmers^ Seed Fund, By H. M. 

Jenkins, F.G.S., Honorary Secretary of the Fund. 

The progress of the recent war between France and Germany 
had, at the end of 1870, resulted in the occupation by the German 
army of an extensive tongue-shaped tract of country stretching 
from the Franco-German frontier on the east almost to the confines 
of Normandy on the west. The southern boundary of this occupied 
territory roughly coincided with the valleys of the Loire, Indre, 
Saone, and Doubs; while on the north-east it reached to the 
Belgian frontier, and on the north-west almost to the coast of 
French Flanders. The non-combatant inhabitants of this district 
were as completely cut off from the rest of the world as were 
the besieged inhabitants of Paris. The harvest of the small 
farmers had in many cases never been reaped, and those who 
had been more fortunate were compelled to surrender their 
stores, whether of corn or meat, to one or other of the contending 
forces. To keep the wolf from the door was ihe absorbing con¬ 
sideration, and how to sow their land in the spring was a problem 
which the small cultivators had been unable to attempt t6 solve. 
Even those who had manajred to sow autumn wheat, and who 
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had thus expected to avoid starvation, found themselves deprived 
of their last hope by the extreme rigour of the winter, which 
almost entirely destroyed the plant over the greater portion of the 
north of France, 

Such was the condition of afiFairs when, at the General Meeting 
of the Members of the Smithfield Club, the President (the Earl 
of Powis) mentioned in cordial terms of approval a corre¬ 
spondence between his Excellency M. Drouyn de Lhuys and Mr. 
James Howard, M.P., in reference to a project for supplying 
seed to the small cultivators of the invaded region* This corre¬ 
spondence was subsequently published in the agricultural news- 

E rs at the instance of the Honorary Secretary of the Club, Mr. 

dreth Gibbs, who at the same time announced his readiness 
to register donations of seed-com and other contributions. Not¬ 
withstanding this, it seemed probable ihat the movement would 
not be successful unless some steps were taken that would 
inspire with confidence those who were desirous of assisting the 
distressed French peasant-farmers. Accordingly, a public meet¬ 
ing was called by Mr, Brandreth Gibbs, Mr. Delano (the Hono¬ 
rary Agait in England of the ‘ Societe des Agriculteurs de 
France’), and myself, and we were afterwards appointed joint 
Honorary Secretaries of the Seed Fund. Fortunately, Lord 
Vernon, then President of this Society, consented to preside at 
the meeting, and afterwards to become the Chairman of the 
Seed Fund Committee. 

At this meeting, which was held on December 19th, for the 
purpose of appointing a Committee to collect subscriptions in 
corn and other seeds to be supplied gratis to the suffering peasant- 
farmers of France, thus enabling them to sow their land and 
avoid an otherwise inevitable famine, the following statement, 
addressed to XiOrd Vemon by Mr. Howard, was read in explana¬ 
tion of the origin of the movement:— 

“ I would very briefly explain why I was induced to take up 
the subject of assisting the French cultivators. In the early part 
of October I met with friends from France who gave such a 
description of the desolation wrought by the contending armies, 
and the utter ruin which seemed inevitable to the farmers of 
France, unless by extraneous aid they could be supplied with 
seed wherewith to sow their fields, that, after consulting with 
members of the Farmers’ Club, of which I am the Chairman for 
the year,^ I at once wrote to his Excellency M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
the President of the French National Agricultural Society, to 
ask his advice and co-operation. It was my intention on 
receiving his reply to put myself in communicatioh with your 
Lordship as President of the Royal Agricultural Society, and 
other leading men in agriculture; but on the very day I received 
the reply of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, I was seized with an illness 
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which prostrated me for a month. As soon as I began to recover 
I wrote to his Excellency to say that I felt unable to prosecute 
the scheme, and recommended him to address the Earl of Powis 
on the subject; for as the Cattle Show was at hand, his Lordship, 
as President of the Club, would have an opportunity of bringing 
the subject before the farmers of England. I am very glad that the 
question has been taken up by your Lordship and other influential 
men connected with agriculture, and I have no doubt that the 
farmers and landed proprietors of England will respond to the call 
for their aid in a manner not only gratifying to the general British 
public, but which will gladden thousands of the cultivators of 
the soil of France, and probably for generations beget in their 
minds and hearts kindly feelings towards the English people.’^ 

Mr. Howard’s illness unfortunately continued in a more or 
less severe form for several months, but he acted throughout as 
Honorary Treasurer of the Fund, and took as active a part in its 
operations as the state of his health would permit 

An Executive Committee was afterwards nominated on the 
principle that every branch of the agricultural interest should 
be duly represented, and it finally consisted of the following 
members, in addition to the honorary officers already men¬ 
tioned :—Messrs. T. Aveling, James Caird, C.B., J. Algernon 
Clarke, Henry Corbet, and Millis Coventry, Capt. Dash wood, 
Capt Delf, Major-General Sir Vincent Eyre, K.C.B., G.C.S.I., 
and Messrs. J. Furley, W. Harris, G. Home, A. Mongredien, 
J. Odams, P. Pavy, C. B. Pitman, C. S. Read, M.P., N. Rix, 
and W. Wells, M.P. 

The first duty of the Executive Committee was to take the 
measures necessary for the collection of subscriptions in cash as 
well as in corn. For this purpose they endeavoured to establish 
county committees consisting of prominent agriculturists, and 
including the President and Secretary of every Agricultural 
Society, Farmefls’ Club, and Chamber of Agriculture in the 
kingdom. Many of these committees worked exceedingly well, 
but in other districts the ground was better occupied by the 
pre-existing committees of the various agricultural associations. 
Both results were satisfactory to the Seed-Fund Committee, and 
encouraging to those who are endeavouring to perfect the organi¬ 
zation of farmers’ clubs and other agricultural institutions in 
the districts in which their operation is still limited. The 
Committee also appealed to the Boards of Guardians throughout 
the country, and they rendered most efficient assistance in the 
collection of subscriptions. I state this fact in thankful recog¬ 
nition of the exertions of the Boards, and also as an evidence of 
the thorbugh manner in which they represent the agricultural 
interests of the country. The French Peasant-Farmers’ Seed- 
Fund was, in fact, an , essentially agricultural movement, and the 
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Committee therefore endeavoured to make its object known, as 
far as they could, to every landowner and tenant-farmer in the 
kingdom. The result, classified in counties, was approximately 
as follows, as regards the subscriptions in money:— 


England:— . Surrey.£272 15 4 

Bedford.£497 8 0 Sussex. 820 5 3 

Berks . 482 15 9 Warwick .. .. 1044 4 8 

Bucks . 249 13 5 Westmoreland .. 154 3 8 ' 

Cambridge .. .. 661 2 10 * Wilts .. .. 464 14 9- • 

Chester. 143 5 3 Worcester •. .. 962 0 7 

Cornwall .. 71 7 0 York . 929 12 1 

Cumberland .. .. 276 16 7 - 

Derby .. .. .. 405 14 0 Wades z— 

Durham. 82 8 8 Anglesey .. .. £7 0 0 

Devon. 338 18 5i Brecon .. .. .. 159 18 2 

Dorset. 183 8 8 Cardigan. 


Gloucester .. .. 1064 16 7 Carnarvon .. .. 19 3 9 

Hants .416 17 1 Denbigh. 42 2 6 

Hereford .. 226 6 7 Mint . 40 10 0 

Hertford,, .. •• 399 9 3 Glamorgan .. .. 216 37 3 

Huntingdon .. 141 1 5 Merioneth .. .. 2 18 10 

Kent .. .. 1626 18 11 Montgomery .. .. 62 19 2 

Lancaster .. .. 887 6 0 Pembroke .. .. 45 14 3 

Leicester .. .. 420 18 0 Eadnor. 32 10 10 

Lincoln. 338 2 4 • " 

Middlesex 271 3 6\^oq« Scotland .. .. £393 8 5 

London 3965 11 4P®® - 

Monmouth .. .. 166 16 10 Ireland .. .. 69 9 6 

Xorfolk and Suffolk 1977 19 2^ - 

Northampton.. .. 508 It 10 Belgium. £7 0 0 

Northumberland .. 827 1 1 Prance. 5 0 0 

Nottingham .. .. 107 1 8 Hungary. 10 0 

Oxford. 471 3 5 Italy . 25 0 0 

Rutland. 90 0 11 Jamaica .. 7 0 0 

Shropshire .. 664 3 6 Jersey. 13 1 6 

Somerset .. •• 666 6 5 Switzerland .. 10 0 0* 

Stafford •• 380 9 7 New York .... 7 6 3 

Totals. 

England .. .. £26,850 4 9 

Wales. 624 6 5 

Scotland . 393 8 5 

Ireland. ... „ 69 9 6 

Foreign Countries.. .. .. 75 7 9 

Anonymous. 1266 7 11 » 

Subscribed by persons giving no address 2894 13 8 


£29,167 1 2 

Lord Mayor’s Fund. 13,000 0 0« 


Swedish Fund 

.. 6300 2 

0 

Limhourg Fund .. .. 

.. 393 14 

0 

Refunds, Interest, &c... 

.. .. 3078 11 

5 

Total. 

.. £51,939 8 

7 
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The large towns were not directly appealed to, but the object 
of the Fund commended itself to a large number of citizens who 
sympathized with the French peasantry as well as with the 
starving population of Paris. The subscription list, therefore, 
includes a considerable proportion of urban donations, and it was 
supplemented by three grants, amounting in all to 13,000/., from 
the Mansion House French Relief Fund, which was specially 
established for the supply of food to the starving multitude shut 
up in the French capital. Afterwards, when the organization of 
the Seed Fund had been fully developed, a Swedish Collection, 
amounting to 6300Z., and a Limbourg Fund, amounting to- 
393/,, were placed in the hands of Lord Vernon by his Excel¬ 
lency M. Drouyn de Lhuys, who had throughout been the willing 
guide and counsellor of the Committee in all matters on which 
they desired his advice. These various sums, together with 
refunds for railway charges, made a total of nearly 52,000/. with 
which, from first to last, the Committee had to deal. 

The corn and other seeds bought by the Committee were aug¬ 
mented by donations in kind amounting to about 180 quarters of 
spring wheat, 600 quarters of barley, 350 quarters of oats, about 
300 sacks of potatoes, and numerous sacks and bags of small 
seeds, including turnips, swedes, mangolds, vetches, &c, &c. The 
representatives of the Fund also distributed large quantities of 
wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes for the Scotch and Irish Commit¬ 
tees, as will appear in detail under the heads of the several depSts. 

At an early stage of their proceedings the Committee addressed 
themselves to the pressing duties of ascertaining the wants of 
the peasant-farmers, of purchasing the seeds which were most 
needed, of transporting them to France, and of distributing them 
in the occupied region. For the first-named purpose, they 
circulated the following schedule of questions amongst the chief 
resident officials and agriculturists in the most exhausted districts, 
through the medium of the representatives of the English press, 
of the National Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded in 
War, and by the assistance of numerous private individuals 

AgEICTJLTUKAL ReQTJIEEMENTS OE FitANOE. 

1 . What are the agricultural features of your district in the 
following aspects? 

ji. Kinds of grain and other seeds generally used for 
< sowing. 

B Kinds deficient at the present time. 

0 Latest period of spring sowing. 

Spring wheats if grown. 

(Z;) Spring beans or peas, if grown. 
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(c) Barley. 

(d) Oats. 

(e) Clovers and grasses. 

(f) Turnips and other roots. 

(ff) Potatoes. 

(h) Tares and other fodder crops. 

(f) Any other crop extensively grown in the dis¬ 
trict. 

D What means of cultivating the land are at j)resent 
possessed by the peasant-&rmers of the district, 
viz.:— 

(a) By men. 

(b) „ women and children. 

(e) „ horses. 

(d) „ oxen and other animals. 

(e) ,, implements. 

2 . Can seeds for spring sowing be bought in the district; or, if 

near the frontier, at any depots across it; and, if so, at what 
price ? 

3. V^at means are possessed by the farmers of the district to 

enable them to purchase seeds ? 

A large number of replies to these questions were received 
from all portions of the invaded region, and they revealed a state 
of exhaustion of the agricoltural community that rendered the 
knowledge almost more perplexing to the Committee than their 
original ignorance. It was, however, obvious that too much 
seed-com could not be sent into districts in which, according to 
these statements, it was “entirely wanting;” and it was satis¬ 
factory to receive repeated and distinct assurances from expe¬ 
rience agriculturists that the latest period of sowing spring wheat 
was not until March 15th, and in some districts April 1st, while 
oats and barley were commonly sown until April 15th, and in 
some districts until the beginning of May. As the information 
clearly showed that the wants of the peasant-farmers were infinitely 
greater than there was any likelihood of the Committee being able 
to supply, it was a matter of necessity to limit the distribution 
to bond jide peasamt-farmers who had suffered by the war, and to 
restrict the quantity given so as to extend the donations of the 
Fund to the greatest number of persons while conferring a sub¬ 
stantial benefit in each case. The Committee, therefore, decided 
to instruct their representatives, who were charged with the dis¬ 
tribution of corn and seeds, not to allow claims made by persons 
occupying more than 50 English acres (20 hectares), and not to 
give to any occupier more than 8 budiels of wheat, or 12 bushels 
of barley, or 16 bushels of oats, or a proportionate quantity of 
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two or more kinds of grain. Generally speaking, the representa¬ 
tives of the Fund found it desirable to restrict still further both 
the area of occupation and the quantity of grain given in each case, 
and thus a proportionately larger number of persons received relief. 

It will be remembered that the capitulation of Paris took place 
on the 28th January, 1871, and was not succeeded by the signature 
of rile preliminaries of peace until the 26fli February. At the 
former date the subscriptions promised amounted only to about 
2000/., of which not more than 900Z. had been received, and it 
was not until nearly the latter period that the list’ of donations 
gave indications of assuming the proportions which it ultimately 
acquired. In the mean time the Committee were urged on all 
hands to send out spring wheat, which could not be bought in 
the occupied districts for love or money, while the difSculties of 
transport from the sea-coast to the interior rendered the arrival 
of the seed in time for sowing a matter of the utmost uncertainty. 
In addition, the desirability of attempting to commence the work 
of distribution was a question diflScult to decide. The Committee, 
therefore, on January 30th, called a general meeting of the sub¬ 
scribers to determine whether a commencement should be made 
in view of the prospect of an early peace, and the result was that 
the first purchase of wheat was made on February 4th, and sub¬ 
sequent purchases as frequently as the subscription list would 
permit. 

The Committee were fortunate in obtaining, at the outset, the 
co-operation of a delegation appointed by the Committee of Corn- 
merchants on Mark Lane, and to the disinterested co-operation 
of these gentlemen no inconsiderable share of the success of the 
operations of the Fund is fairly due. Through their agency the 
corn and other seeds were bought at exceedingly favourable prices, 
and without any charge for commission, while their quality evoked 
the admiration of the peasanfr-farmers in every district to which 
the consignments of the Fund were sent. 

Those who remember the demand for spring wheat on Mark 
J^ane in February, March, and even in April of 1871, will 
readily understand the difficulty experienced by the executive 
officers of the Seed Fund in their endeavour, first of all to collect, 
and afterwards to despatch to France, several thousand quarters 
of that grain. The collection was made over the several lines of 
railway leading to London, all of which were more or less choked 
with merchandise intend^ for the relief of the population of 
Paris and the North of France. The despatch had to be con¬ 
ducted in the face of difficulties in the way of obtaining steamers 
to carry the grain to the French ports, and of almost insuperable 
obstacles across the channel in consequence of the lack of railway 
waggons in Fiance, except those used by the contending forces for 
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the conveyance of troops. Mr. James Odams, however, was not 
only indefatigable in his efforts to charter suitable steamboats for the 
conveyance of the grain to the French ports of landing (Boulogne, 
Honfleur, and St. Nazaire), but he placed Plaistow wharf gratui¬ 
tously at the command of the Committee for the reception of the 
donations and purchases, amounting to several thousand quarters 
of grain. Thanks to him, the shipping department was most satis¬ 
factorily conducted, and the grain sent to France without delay. 
On the other side of the Channel the difiBiculties were very great; 
but at Boulogne the local Committee of the Sick and Wounded 
Fund, who also acted for the Seed Fund, induced the Northern 
Railway of France to enter into the spirit of our enterprise so 
thoroughly that they not only carried our consignments free of 
charge, but gave them precedence over all merchandise. Months 
afterwards, the wharves and stations at Boulogne and Calais were 
encumbered with bales and sacks that had been waiting their 
turn ever since the termination of the war; meanwhile, the seed 
sent by the Fund for the most part arrived in time for spring 
sowing, and the comparatively small quantity that arrived too 
late was sold for grinding, at remunerative prices. This result 
was in great measure due to the exertions of the Chairman of 
the ^ulogne Committee, Sir Vincent Eyre, and the Secretary, 
Mons. V. J. Vaillant, aided by the generous co-operation of 
General von Goeben, the Commander-in-Chief of the German 
Forces in the North of France. 

It may be considered paradoxical to state that one of the 
greatest difficulties experienced by the Committee was brought 
about by the success of their own operations; but so great w’as the 
want of seed-wheat in France, and so difficult was the question 
of transport into the occupied region, that the Committee were 
fiooded with applications either to purchase on account of 
French cultivators outside their definition of a peasant-farmer, 
or to sell them wheat at a reduced price. In fact, such applica¬ 
tions coming in every conceivable form, backed by the recom¬ 
mendations of the most influential men, made it very difficult at 
times to say an emphatic **No’^ to the entreaties of our most 
respected friends; but the Committee firmly though reluctantly 
resolved that it would be inexpedient to allow a charitable fund 
to degenerate into a trading company under any guise whatever.. 

Spring Distribution. 

As will have been understood, the answers obtained to the 
schedule of questions as to the agricultural requirements of 
the peasant-farmers, not only showed the extreme want of seed- 
corn, but exhibited a surprising demand for spring-wheat, 
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partly in consequence of the destruction of the autumn-sown 
wheat by both the war and the weather, and partly in conse¬ 
quence of the exhaustion of the country in materials available as 
food for the people. The first purchase of seed-corn was 
ordered, as already stated, on February 4th, viz. 300 quarters 
of spring wheat, to be distributed in the Department of the 
Somme from a depot at Amiens, by Mr. C. Sartoris, of Wilcote, 
Charlbury, Oxfordshire; but the operations of the Fund assuming 
an importance not originally contemplated, Mr. Sartoris soon 
found it necessary to avail himself of the assistance of Colonels 
Cox and Berington. Afterwards, Mr. Sartoris being obliged to 
return to England, Colonel Cox was placed at the head of the 
Amiens d4p6t, and Colonel Berington distributed in the adjoin¬ 
ing department of the Pas de Calais, from a dep6t established at 
Arras.. The area of distribution was further extended, at a more 
recent period, to the Department of the Aisne, in an easterly 
direction towards the Ardennes, where Mr. Bullock had been 
distributing “The Daily News Fund.” Thus, the original area 
was, step by step, extended in every direction until it reached 
the boundaries of districts that were either supplied from other 
dep8ts subsequently established, or, as in the case of the Ardennes 
and the Meuse, ihe confines of regions that were under the 
special charge of the “ Daily News^^ and the “War Victims’ 
Fund ” Committees, to whom grants of money were made by 
the Seed Fund for the purchase of seed-corn. 

The quantities distributed in the departments of the Somme, 
Aisne, and Pas de Calais, were, in round numbers, 1000 quarters 
of spring wheat, 1450 quarters of oats, 1050 quarters of barley, 
and about 100 tons of potatoes sent by the English Seed Fund. 
In addition 168 sacks of wheat, 1060 sacks of oats, and 1536 
sacks of potatoes, sent from Scotland by the Edinburgh Com¬ 
mittee, were distributed chiefly in the Pas de Calais, One 
hundred quarters of vetches, 1000 half-pecks of haricot beans, 
1000 quarter-pecks of turnip seed, 1000 two-pound packages of 
carrot seed, and 1000 quarter lbs. of onion seeds were also sent 
to the Department of the Aisne, The total number of occu¬ 
piers relieved in these departments is as follows 


Departments. 

Seed Com. 

Potatoes. 

TotoL 

Somme . 

11,012 

4401, 

15,413 

Pas de Calais .. 

2,083 

850 

2,933 

Aisne (approximate).. 


•• 

8,000 

, Total (approximate) 


, - ^ 

26,346 
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The capitulation of Paris on the 28th January having been 
succeeded by the signature of the preliminaries of peace on the 
26th February, the latter event was followed by a large influx of 
subscriptions. 

On February 21st the Lord Mayor^s Committee made their first 
grant of 5000Z. to the Seed Fund. It was therefore determined, 
on the following day, to purchase 1500 quarters of spring wheat 
for distribution in the district of La Beauce,—^the principal grain- 
producing region of France. Colonel Elphinstone superintended 
the distribution in this district, the history of which offers a 
close parallel with the course of events just described. The 
wheat bought with the Mansion House grant was followed by 
oats, barley, &c,, purchased with our own subscriptions, and 
Colonel Elphinstone availed himself of the assistance of Captain 
Rennick and other gentlemen. Mr. Miles Lewis was also 
engaged by the Committee to travel with the grain from 
Honfieur to Tours and elsewhere,—a precaution, the necessity 
of which was fully borne out by experience. By these means the 
whole of the grain sent to this district was satisfactorily distri¬ 
buted, and without delay, the quantities having been as follows:— 

1650 quarters of wheat, 1040 quarters of barley, and 810 
quarters of oats, sent by the Seed Fund direct; also 4280 sacks of 
potatoes, 394 sacks of bats, and 20 sacks of various kinds 
of seed, sent by two Irish Committees at Dublin and Waterford. 
The English Committee further sent 50 quarters of spring tares, 
and 4000 packets of small seeds, of the same description as those 
sent to the Aisne; and they also paid lOOOZ. towards the cost of 
one of the cargoes sent by the War Victims’ Fund. For this 
1000/. Colonel Elphinstone received for distribution 3500 bushels 
of oats, 338 sacks of barley, and 158 sacks of potatoes. Unfor¬ 
tunately this consignment reached him so late &at the period of 
sowing oats in that district had expired, and it became necessary 
to sell them for fodder; but the sum realized, nearly 4s. per 
bushel, showed a gain rather than a loss, and the Committee 
authorized him to expend the amount in the purchase of maize 
in the South of France. 


Departments. 

Seed-com. 

Potatoes. 

Small seeds. 

Total 

Indre et Loire 

3,021 

2,832 

394 

6,247 

Sarthe .. .. 

738 

652 

117 

1,507 

Loir et Cher .. 

5,760 

4,871 

522 

11,163 

Lolret .. 

4,150 

1,309 

314 

6.773 

Eareet Loir .. 

3.170 

1,096 

393 

4,659 

Total .. 

16,839 

10,360 

1,740 

29,339 
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The district of La Beauce comprises portions of the depart¬ 
ments in the preceding table, which shows also the number of 
occupiers relieved in each, exclusive of those who received the 
tares and garden seeds. 

A second vote of 5000Z., made by the Lord Mayor^s Com¬ 
mittee, on February 24th, coupled with a large influx of sub¬ 
scriptions, enabled the Seed Fund Committee to establish a 
dep&t at Paris for the relief of the small cultivators in the 
extensive region which had been devastated during the pro¬ 
tracted siege of the capital of France. Mr. J. Furley, of the 
National Aid Society, Mr. R. N. James, Mr. Pitman, and Mr. 
Mansfield, undertook the distribution of a large quantity of 
wheat, barley, and oats from a warehouse at Paris which had 
been provided free of cost through the instrumentality of the 
officers of the ‘^Societe des Agriculteurs de France.” With 
every prospect of a successful distribution, this Committee 
commenced its work, and about 500 quarters of seed-com were 
sent into Paris and partially distributed in the southern rural 
districts, with the assistance of Mr. Norcott, the representative 
of the Lord Mayor’s Committee; but, in consequence of the 
insurrection in Paris, it was soon found necessary to remove 
the dep6t to Creil. 

To Paris and Creil, about 800 quarters of spring wheat, 
1150 of barley, and 1425 of oats were sent, also about 300 
tons of potatoes, and 4000 packages of small seeds as in 
the other cases. The books of the representatives showed that 
about 2500 occupiers resident in between 40 and 50 Communes 
south of Paris, and about 4300 occupiers resident in 127 Com¬ 
munes north of Paris received relief from Paris and Creil 
respectively. The following table is sufficiently complete to 
indicate the nature of the distribution, though several of lie 
returns, showing the number of persons relieved in certain 
communes, were lost in transmission through the post at the 
time of the Communist insurrection:— 


Departments. 

■Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Potatoes. 

PsmUles 

ItelfeTed, 

Oise .. 

sacks. 
t)4U 1 

sacks. 

361 

sacks. 

6S4 

teckB. 

308 

2,676 

Seine-et-Oise . 

' 536 

1,449 

687 

1,360 

1,637 

Sdne-et-Marue 

33 1 

98 

67 

198 

147 

Seine . . .. | 

1G3 

€69 

123 

1,764 

1,522 

Outer departments .. .. 

2 

9 1 

61 

6 

•• 

Grand Total 

1,374 i 

1 

2,686 

X,512 

3,626 

5,982 
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The district south of Paris having’ been cut oflF from the 
source of relief by the Communist insurrection, the Committee 
were of opinion that it was impossible to distribute usefully the 
whole of the seed-corn allotted to the Paris district over one- 
half the area originally contemplated. They therefore decided, 
with the aid of a further grant of 3000Z. from the Lord Mayor’s 
Fund, to establish a fourth centre of distribution at Rouen, for 
the relief of the departments of the Seine Inferieure, Eure, and 
Calvados, To this district they sent some of the com that had 
been intended for the district south of Paris, and an additional 
quantity specially purchased. Captain W. Delf, of Great 
fientley Hall, near Colchester, took charge of this dep6t, and 
distributed the following quantities of com and seeds sent by 
this Committee:—^710 quarters of barley, 1567 quarters of oats, 
260 tons of potatoes, 100 quarters of vetches, 4000 packages of 
seeds as before, 2 sacks of cabbage-seed, and 11 sacks of grasses ; 
also a cargo sent by the Scotch Fund, consisting of 11 sacks of 
barley, 231 sacks of oats, and 871 sacks of potatoes. Captain 
Delf also received from Boulogne a small quantity of wheat and 
some barley which had been intended for distribution from the 
Paris d4pdt; but the wheat, about 64 quarters, arriving too late 
to be sown, was sold for grinding. 

The following are the total quantities of grain, potatoes, and 
small seeds sent to France last spring by the English Seed Fund 
Committee:— 


Wheat . 3695 Qrs, 

Baxley . 3836 „ 

Oats. 5387 „ 

Tares . 250 „ 

Potatoes. 700 Tons. 

Haricot Beans 4000 half-peck bags .. .. (500 bushels). 
Turnip Seed 4000 quarter-peck bags .. .. (250 Whels). 
Carrot Seed 4000 two-pound packages .. (8000 lbs.) 


Onion Seed 4000 quarter-pound packages .. (1000 lbs.) 

Sundry Seeds, about 500 sacks and bags. 

The system adopted by the representatives of the Fund, so as to 
guard as much as possible both against fraud, and against mis¬ 
appropriation of the grain, was resolved upon after considerable 
deliberation. The first duty of the representatives was to form a 
Local Committee consisting of landowners and other’ pemons of 
influence and agricultural knowledge. The next step was to obtain 
from the Maires of Communes, or other qualified persons, a state¬ 
ment in detail, on forms supplied for the purpose, of the wants of 
the peasant-farmers in their Commune or Canton, specifying the 
names of the applicants, the acreage occupied by them, and the 
quantity of each kind of grain asked for. This statement was 
cerdfied by the maire, the cure, or the schoolmaster, and some 
agriculturist of influence, generally either the Pre$ident of the- 
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Comice Agricole, or a Member of the “ Societe des Agriculteurs 
de France,’^ It was then examined by the representative of the 
Fund and the Local Committee, revised if necessary, and the 
quantity actually voted stated thereon by the representative. The 
seed was sent for by the Maire or his deputy, who signed a receipt 
for it; and a receipt for each portion of it was subsequently signed 
by the individuals whose claims had been allowed, when they 
received the grain. The original return, fully signed, was finally 
delivered to the representative of the Fund, but a duplicate 
was kept by the maire for future reference. In the face of 
these precautions it seems almost impossible that there should 
have been any room for misappropriation, except by the peasant- 
farmer himself; and it is, of course, quite possible that amongst 
the thousands who received seed-com some few may ha\:e sold 
it, or used it for other purposes than seed. So greatly, however, 
was the boon esteemed, that in at least one district the landed 
proprietors publicly announced that they would prosecute at 
their own expense any person who sold or otherwise misappro¬ 
priated the seed, and demand the infliction of a fine representing 
20 times the value of the grain misused. 

This general description maybe usefully supplemented by the 
following quotations from Col, Cox’s report, showing, as an 
example, how the instructions were carried out at the Amiens 
depSt:— 

‘‘The mode of allotting seed which we adopted and carried 
out in the Departement de la Somme was, although one involving 
a considerable amount of attention and clerical labour, on the 
whole by far the most satisfactory. All communes sent in to us 
returns containing the names of every one that required assistance, 
with the quantity of land under each description of cultivation, 
and the quantity of seed of each description applied for by each 
person. These returns were then carefully examined, the names 
of those the extent of whose property did not include them in 
the necessitous classes were eliminated, unless it was shown 
that special circumstances rendered them deserving of help; all 
rows of figures were added up so as to show the total extent of 
land for which seed was required, and the amount of each sort 
of seed demanded. The quantity of each sort of seed which was 
considered proportional to the necessities of the commune was 
then allotted by the representative of the Society, who signed the 
paper and also the order on the storekeeper for the grain. 

“ The mere addition of these long rows of figures occupied 
most of the time of a clerk, but the work could not have been 
performed in so just and satisfactory a manner if this had not 
been done. 

“ The returns were then sent back to each commune, on which 
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the mayor either came or delegated some one to receive the 
order, and to remove the grain from the stores. On receipt of 
the gr^ it was distributed by the mayor, with the aid of his 
municipal council, and each recipient signed his name as an 
acknowledgement of the quantity given to him, the return, when 
thus completed, being brought back to me. 

“By this means a salutary check was maintained on the mayors, 
who in small communes are often mere peasants, and who would 
naturally feel inclined to favour their friends and relations at the 
expense of others whose wants might be equal or greater.” (Pp. 
5 and 6.) 

“ In allotting grain to the department of the Somme, in which 
I have resided during the greater part of the war, I have been 
guided by my knowledge of the proportion in which each com¬ 
mune has suffered during the invasion; for instance, those in 
whose immediate neighbourhood battles took place, and where^ 
houses and property have been destroyed, have naturally received 
the largest share of assistance, as also have those communes 
which, being on or near the main roads traversed by the belli¬ 
gerents, and in the vicinity of the usual halting places, have 
suffered the most from requisitions.”" (P. 6.) 

The annexed fac-simile reduction of one of the tableaux used 
will give a better idea than any description of the thorough 
manner in which the precautions were carried out. It aSo 
shows the prevailing size of the farms in the district^ and, what 
will astonish many Englishmen, that almost every one of the 
peasant-farmers was able to sign his name, * 

Such having been the history, organization, and spring work 
of the Seed Fund, it remains to describe the result. Fortunately, 
it is easy to give an authentic summary under this head, because 
at a General Meeting of the subscribers held on the 23rd 
of May, the Executive Committee were authorized to send a 
representative to France for the purpose of obtaining information 
on this question. Capt Delf, the gentleman who undertook this 
duty, presented an able report, from which the following extracts 
are made, the only preface necessary being that the general msult 
was a complete success in every respect but one. The nurseiy 
wheat was generally a failure, owing to the circumsfcmces stated 
in the following paragraphs; the April wheat, barley, oats, maize, 
vetches, and other fodder crops, as well as the garden-seeds, were 
all eminently successful. 

On pp. 5 and 6 of his Report^ Capt. Belf states:— 

“ On July 20th I drove to Meslay, which had been the scene 
of an engagement between the Prussians and French; very great 
had been the necessities of this commune^ and much relief had 
been rendered by a liberal distribution of wheats barley, oats|, 
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maize, potatoes, &c. All who had been recipients spoke in the 
highest possible terms of the fine quality of seed sent out, 
and with the exception of the "wheat crop, which was a failure— 
partly in consequence of the late period of sowing, and partly 
owing to the parching weather in the months of April and May 
—the crops were very good indeed, especially the oats and 
barley; the average yield of the former grown from our seed I 
should estimate at about 11 sacks per acre, and that of the 
latter about 8 sacks. When I speak of the crops as being good, I 
wish to be understood that I give the estimate of the cultivators 
themselves, and at the same time 1 take into consideration the 
unfavourable circumstances under which the seed was sown. 
Here I had the opportunity of comparing in two instances 
barley raised from English and from French seed growing side 
by side, and in both cases the very marked superiority of the 
crop produced from our seed was apparent. The maize was 
being cultivated as a forage crop for cows, which are very partial 
to it, and produce a decided increase of milk from its use; the 
potatoes were in every way satisfactory, and held out hope of a 
good return*” 

In reference to the neighbourhood of Villandry, he remarks 
that ^*The autumn-sown wheat was truly wretched, a great deal 
of land was occupied by crops that could not possibly yield more 
than five bushels per acre; and, owing to the sparseness of the 
crop and the want of attention in cleaning the land, an over¬ 
whelming crop of weeds, embracing almost every variety, was 
the result The wheat sent by the Society had, in consequence 
of the late period of sowing, failed to mature itself; but in one 
respect it had the advantage of their autumn-sown wheat, which 
was this,—the seed had grown very well and tillered strongly, hence 
the ground was well covered with a dense coat of herbage which 
had kept the land clean, and would yield a fair amount of forage. 

“ The barley was a most refreshing sight. The seed selected 
was of a very fine description, and the growing crop bore evidence 
of its value, the near approach to maturity enabling me to form 
a very fair estimate of the yield. The variety was certainly the 
long-eared Nottingham; it was ripening off with a brilliant 
golden hue, and was remarkably plump, promising to yield a 
sample which would cause the buyers of Bass, Allsopp, and 
others, who are very dainty in their selections, to limit their part 
in this transaction solely to the matter of price. A great deal 
that I saw in my morning’s walk carried heads in which from 
28 to 36 grains could be counted. The poor peasants were very 
loud in &eir praises of the English barley, and I found that it 
was a general intention on their part to xetain it for seed in 
preference to the native varieties; a very gratifying proof that 
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the help rendered to them in a time of cruel distress was calcu¬ 
lated to prove a lasting benefit. The average yield of the barley 
grown' from French seed in Villandry and a few neighbouring 
communes I should estimate at from 4 to 6 sacks per acre, and 
the result of the English seed at from 7 to 9 sacks per acre. In 
drawing these comparisons I was very careful to ascertain that 
the conditions under which the seed was sown were similar, and 
in most cases the comparisons were drawn between crops separated 
only by a single furrow. 

“The oats seen around Villandry were of two varieties, viz,,, 
Tartarian and potato; they were very much superior to the oats 
grown from the native seed, the straw being much longer, and 
the grain-produce decidedly larger. The gift of oats was very 
much esteemed, and I was told that it was the intention of the 
peasants to substitute the new stock for the old,” (Pp. 8 and 9.) 

“ Leaving Chateau-le-Rideau in the direction of Chinon, and 
ascending some rising ground, we came upon a plateau of argil¬ 
laceous land, where I was shown a remarkable contrast between 
several pieces of barley grown from the Society’s seed compared 
with others which had been produced by the native seed. The 
difference was so distinctly in favour of our own that the most 
untutored eye would at once detect it. Here there was nothing 
to wish for; our seed was evidently that of the Nottingham 
variety ; similar to that I had seen in the neighbourhood of Vil¬ 
landry, and like that was bright in colour, plump in condition, 
and long in the ear. The average produce of the English 
barley seen in this walk I should estimate at from 7 to 10 
sacks per acre. I was also shown much maize growing from 
our seed, which had had great care bestowed upon it, in common 
with most of the forage crops; here also was the promise of great 
abundance of food for the cows.” (Pp. 10 and 11.) 

“ At Monnaie, the Maire, M. Tiphaine, was able to show us 
some very interesting results, by reason of the active part he 
had taken in the distribution of our seed. On several pieces of 
land bearing barley, oats, maize, and potatoes, grown from this 
Society’s seed, the produce was very satisfactory, especially 
some barley which had had a little extra manure; this crop was 
of very fine quality, and in quantity I should estimate it at 10 
usacks per acre. I also saw some very good oats of the Tartarian 
variety, which were superior to any of the oats of the country; 
one piece which I inspected had been sown with a mixture of 
Tartarian and French oats, and afforded a most convincing 
proof of the place that the former will take with the peasant- 
farmer, the English oats being much longer and stronger in the 
.straw, and, what is more to the purpose, the grain was in like 
measure. The red Scotch potatoes were , highly prized, as they 
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were far aliead of the generality of diose raised from native seed.’^ 
(Pp.12,130 

With reference to the district in which he had himself dis¬ 
tributed the seed, Captain Delf writes as follows:—**In the 
Seine Inferieure I inspected many communes in the cantons 
Elbeuf, Boos, Maromme, Pavilly, Cl&es, Buchy, Neuchatel, 
Forges, and others: everywhere I was met with smiles from 
those who had received help, and every expression of gratitude 
was poured out by the peasantry, who spoke in the highest terms 
of the results from the grain, potatoes, &c., sent from the 
English Society; all had succeeded well, the oats were magni¬ 
ficent, the barley was of a quality they are quite unaccustomed 
to, vetches were good, and the potatoes were promising a large 
return. The latter crop had hifiberto escaped the disease, which 
had shown itself about a fortnight in those grown from the seed 
of the country. At Grand Couronne I saw a striking instance 
of the exemption of the Scotch potatoes from any symptom of 
disease, while those growing from the native tubers, and the sets 
immediately adjacent, were badly attacked. The benefit accruing 
from this &ciety to the ^iculture of France generally will be 
very g!reat» inasmuch as the larger farmers are applying to the 
peasants for a stock of seed of English variety for future sowings; 
thus the peasants will make an extra price of this year’s harvest 
produce, and at the saine time benefit their neighbours, ihe larger 
occupiers.” (Pp. 29, 30.) 

The foregoing quotations are extracted from Captain Delf’s 
Report, as being fairly descriptive of the results of the operations 
of the Seed Fund in some of the departments in which their 
seed was distributed. But Captain Delf states that similar 
accounts might be given as to the result in every commune 
which he visited during a tour that occupied nearly two months. 
It is, however, unnecessary here, as it was in that Report, to 
give statements that are mere repetitions of one another. 

With regard to the failure of the Nursery wheat, I took great 
pains last autumn to ascertain the facts with a view to their 
explanation, and more especially made notes of a few instances 
of a more or less satisfactory nature, which I will quote from 
my Report to the Committee;— 

‘‘ In the department of the Somme two communes in the 
canton of Combles have reported that the results of our spring 
wheat have been very satisfactory; while the commune of Mois- 
lains, canton of Peronne, adds that the crop was superior to 
that yielded by the seed the farmers had been able to buy. 
Another commune in the canton of Peronne reports diat the 
bearded wheat had yields well^ while the other kind had given 
nothing but straw. Two communes in the canton of Roisel have 
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forwarded reports of a parallel nature, Marquaix stating that all 
the crops (wheat included) were’very good, and Epehey giving a 
list of thirty-one persons who had had a good crop of wheat from 
our seed, and of ten others whose crop was bad or nil, ihe Mayor 
adding a note to the efiFect that there were two kinds of wheat, 
because one-fourth had completely failed. This is a very interesting 
case, because of the 41 recipients, 39 had a uniform quantity of 
25 litres each (about two-thirds of a bushel), showing that they 
Were allsmall peasant-farmers. Curiously enough, also, of the 
remaining persons, each of whom received 50 litres, one had a 
good crop and the other none at aU. One other illustration, fur¬ 
nished by the commune of Montonvillers, in the canton of Villers 
Bocage, will be sufficient for the department of the Somme. In 
this commune there were sis recipients of our wheat; of whom five 
got nothing but straw, while the sixth, who received 90 litres of 
seed, namely, one 2-bushel bag and part of another, obtained a crop 
at the rate of 14 bushels per acre. The crop was probably pro¬ 
duced by the 2 bushels of seed, the remainder not contributing to 
it; and the Mayor remarks that the seed given to this person was 
probably of a different kind from the rest, and that it was a 
bearded wheat. The other kind produced nothing but a kind of 
grass, which was at most fit only to be pastured by cattle, as it 
developed no flower-stalk. He also adds, that those who have 
taken part in the distribution think that either the nature of the 
soil or the climate is unfavourable to this description of wheat, 
and he begs us to believe that the peasantry are none the less 
grateful for the benefits which we have conferred upon them. 

‘‘ The foregoing reports are, it will be observed, from the depart¬ 
ment in which the operations of the fund were commenced, and 
where, if anywhere, ^ the wheat should have been sown in good 
time. As much stress has been laid on the theory that the wheat 
was sown too late, I took great pains to investigate personally, 
in company with Mr. Pitman, a case in which some of our wheat 
yielded what, under the circumstances, appears a fair crop, after 
having been sown as late as the middle of April; thus proving 
to my mind that the failure of our wheat in the Somme was not 
due to the lateness of the period of sowing, which was at least 
a month earlier than in the case I am about to describe. 

** The commune of Nonviile is situated nearly due south of Paris, 
and about six miles east of Nemours, in the department of the 
Seine-et-Marne. It is one of the three communes in this depart¬ 
ment which received spring com from our Paris Committee, and 
it was probably one of the latest distributions of wheat made by 
any of the representatives of the Fond, , the date of the Mayor’s 
receipt being April 10th. 

The soil of Nonviile is a more or less sandy loam, lying on the 
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narrow outcrop of the Fontainebleau sands and its associated strata. 
According to its strength, which is somewhat variable, it would 
probably be worth from 25 to 30 shillings an acre, judged from 
an English standpoint, if it were in fair condition, which, by the 
way, is not the case. The course of the cropping is simply 
(1) wheat or rye, (2) barley or oats, (3) bare fallow. It is un¬ 
necessary to enter further into details of cultivation, because the 
accessories of such a system are tolerably well known. It is 
sufficient to state that this commune received on the 10th of 
April 3062 litres (about 11 qrs.) of spring wheat, and 2937 litres 
(about lOJ qrs.) of barley. The latter yielded what was con¬ 
sidered a very good crop; but of the former, 1049 litres pro¬ 
duced an excellent result, while the remaining 2012 litres 
produced nothing at all. The Mayor informed us that there 
were evidently two kinds of wheat, and his descriptions, as well 
as those of the cultivators, enabled us to recognise the April and 
the Nursery varieties. The bearded or April wheat had pro¬ 
duced a crop varying by estimate from 15 to 20 bushels per acre, 
as much as 24 bmng mentioned in one instance, which our in¬ 
formant stated was the best crop of wheat he had ever seen. It 
is worthy of remark that the two kinds of wheat were sown both 
side by side, and mixed together; after barley, after wheat, and 
after bare fallow, but always with the same result. As the Mayor 
remarks in a letter:—‘Nous avons pu voir dans la meme piece 
de terre, un ble de printemps magnifique, et a cSte, un ble 
n^epiant pas et ajant toutes les apparences d’un ble d’hiver*’ ” 
(Pp. 11-13.) 

“ It is thus evident that the Nursery wheat failed, while the 
April wheat succeeded; and it is worthy of remark that the latter 
has considerable affinity with the ‘ Ble de Mars ^ of the country. 

“ On this point Mr. Patrick Sheriff, who is well known as an 
authority in such matters, has expressed the opinion that there 
are two distinct varieties of Nursery wheat, one being a winter 
and the other a spring kind. It may he that our seed was of the 
former variety, or, at any rate, that it was the produce of winter- 
sown Nursery wheat, which had thus got the habit of growth of a 
winter plant, namely, a period of growth, followed by a period of 
rest, and again succe^ed by a period of growth, during which the 
flower and grain are successively formed.* That this was the 
habit of our wheat, is shown by the following translation of the 


* “ Since yriting this Beport I have been able to consult Mr. Darwin's work, 
* The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication/ and have found the 
following striking confirmation of this opinion:—Wheat quickly assumes new 
habits of life. The summer and winter kinds were classed by Lisnseus as distinct 
secies; but M. Monnier has proved that the difference between them is only 
temporary. He sowed winter wheat in spring, and out of one hundred plants 
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report of the commune of Warloy-Baillon, in the canton of 
Corbie, department of the Somme:—‘The wheat remained a 
long time without growing visibly, resting in braird (en herbe) 
close to the ground exactly like rye-grass. Its growth com¬ 
menced towards the end of June, the stalk grew rapidly, and the 
head made its appearance in the best condition. When ripe, 
every one was surprised to find that the ear was barren. Whether 
that was caused by excessive heat, or by very cold nights, we 
must leave to be decided by more competent men.’ ” (Pp, 13,14.) 


Autumn Disteibution. 

At the close of the distribution of spring corn and seeds, 
the Committee had in hand a balance of about 2000/., consisting 
of subscriptions which had been received too late to be usefully 
expended that season. Still later they received, through M.Drouyn 
de Lhuys, a Swedish Fund amounting to 6300/., and a Limbourg 
Subscription of about 390/.; finally, some large payments for 
railway carriage in France were refunded partly by the French 
Government and partly by the railway companies. Thus, at the 
approach of the autumn seed-time, the Committee possessed 
nearly 11,000/. for distribution; and after consultation with M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, through whom the greater portion of it had 
reached their hands, they resolved to expend it in the purchase 
of English autumn wheat, to be distributed in the first instance to 
those who had received spring wheat which did not produce a 


jfonr alone produced ripe seeds; these were sown and resown, and in three years 
plants were reared which ripened all thrir seed. Conversely, nearly all the plants 
raised from summer wheat, which was sown in autumn, perished from frost; but 
a few were saved and produced seed, and in three years this summer variety was 
converted into a winter variety” (voL i. p. 316). Mr. Darwdn also quotes MM. 
Edwards and Colin ‘Annal. des Sciences Naturelles,’ 2nd Series, Bot. tom, v, 
p, 22) to show that a hind of wheat which in Enflavd may he indifferenUy 
either as a winter or summer variety, when sown under the warmer climate of 
Grignon, in France, hehavied exactly as if it had been a true winter wheat *’ (vol, it 
p. 307). As Mr. Darwin does not state whether the seed sown in France was the 
produce of winter-sown or spring-sown English wheat, and as this case is exactly 
parallel to our own, 1 referred to the ori^nal]^aper, hoping to find that the authors 
had ascertained this circumstance before making the experiment Unfortunately, 
however, it appears that the experiment was not made by them, but by M. Bella, 
of Grignon, and no indication is given that any inquiry had been made as to the 
pedi^ee of the seed which he used. The fact alone therefore remains,, that a 
similar description of wheat to the Numrj variety, if not the same, was sown in 
France many years ago, with the same result as that attending the use of Nursery 
wheat last spring. It may be added, however, that M. Bella’s case was one of 
deliberate experimeht, unattended by any of the complications ^d difficulties 
which were last spring encountered by the French Peasant-Farmers* Seed Fund, 
and by French seed-merchants. It therefore strengthens the, conviction in my 
mind that the failure of the Nursery wheat was not the result of late sowing, or of 
an untoward season, or of want of preparation of the land, but was owing to a 
eonstitutional peculiarity in this variety of seed.” 
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crop, in tihe proportion of one bushel for every two which they 
had previously received. The balance left was chiefly intended 
for &e region immediately south of Paris, which had obtained 
very little assistance in the spring, in consequence of its having 
been cut off from communication with our dep6t by the second 
siege. In other respects, the Committee resolved to adhere as 
closely as possible to the rules laid down for the guidance of their 
representatives during the spring distribution. 

The principles of distribution having been agreed upon, the 
Mark Lane Committee, through Mr. Pavy, purchased 2780 
quarters of red wheat, and Mr. Odams again imdertook the 
shipping department This distribution, being conducted in 
a time of peace, did not require so numerous a staff of 
English representatives in Fxance as the spring distribution, 
which was conducted under the double difficulty created by 
civil warfare and a hostile occupation of the country. In 
addition, most of the previous representatives of the Fund were 
no longer resident in France, and a new agency was therefore 
unavoidahle in those cases. Fortunately, however, Colonel 
Elphinstone was again able to undertake the distribution in the 
district of La Beauce, and the Committee therefore forwarded 
him 800 quarters of wheat for the purpose of giving half-quantities 
to those who had been disappointed of a wheat crop from our 
spring Seed. The districts of the North of France and Paris, 
including the departments of the Somme, Aisne, Pas-de-Calais, 
Oise, Seine, Seine-et-Oise, and Seine-et-Mame, were consolidated 
into one, and placed under my own charge, and I was fortunately 
able to secure the assistance of Mr. C. B. Pitman, who had been 
a member of the Paris Committee in the spring. The seed corn 
for those departments, amountingto about 1550 quarters, was sent 
via Boulogne, at which port M. Vaillant displayed the same 
energy in landing and forwarding the corn as he had previously 
exhibited. The remainder of the wheat was sent to the depart¬ 
ments of the Eure, Eure et Loir, and Seine Inferieure through 
Captain Delf. 

It is unnecessary to enter into further detail in reference to 
this distribution, as its method differed in no essential particular 
from that which has already been fully described. In some 
districts, however, there existed, not unnaturally, a prejudice 
against English wheat, in consequence of the spring variety 
having too generally failed; a letter was therefore in the first 
instance addressed to the mayor of every commune which had 
received spring wheat, stating the intention of the Committee to 
distribute half the quantity of wheat previously given to each of 
the peasant-farmers who had failed to obtain a crop from their 
seed, and asking whether those in his commune were desirious 
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of participating in this new distribution. On the receipt of an 
affirmative answer, the same routine was gone through as was 
found to work so well before, and to give the best guarantee 
possible that the seed was applied to the purpose for which it 
was intended. 

The following summary of the distribution in the North of 
France shows that after giving half-quantities in the Somme, 
Aisne, Pas-de-Calais, and Oise, there remained a large quantity 
to distribute amongst the peasant-farmers in the Seine, Seine-et- 
Oise, and Seine-et-Marne, most of whom had been prevented from 
receiving any assistance in the spring. 



Communes; 

Sacks. 

Fexsons. 

Somme.. 

. .. 168 

662^ 

3708 

Aisne. 

, .. 100 

235 

1272 

Pas-de-Calais . 

. .. 38 

ISO 

787 

Oise . 

. .. 54 

280 

1559 

Seine-et-Oise . 

. .. 49 

7m 

1271 

Seine. 

. .. 38 

531 

804 

Seine-et-Mame . 

. •. 37 

533^ 

915 

Incomplete total .. 

.. .. 484 

3112i 

10,316 


In the southern district Colonel Elphinstone distributed 455 
sacks in the department of the Indre-et-Loire, 460 in the Loir-et- 
Cher, 370 in the Loiret, 300 in the Eure-et-Loire, and 15 in the 
Sarthe. The total quantity of 1600 sacks was distributed in 371 
communes, or an average of 4^ sacks per commune; and as each 
individual received on an average two decalitres (rather more 
than 2 pecks), Col. Elphinstone calculates that the donation must 
have been shared by 12,000 cultivators, representing so many 
households or families. 

The result of the autumn distribution is soon told. After a 
tour of inspection, made just before harvest, in the course of 
which I examined the wheat crops in several communes in the 
departments of the Somme, Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et-Marne, and 
Loire^ I came to the conclusion that the yield of the English 
wheat would be at least 25 per cent, more than that of the native 
seed grown in the same soil and under the same circumstances. 

It was, in fact, easy to identify the English wheat at a con^- 
siderable distance off, by its deeper colour, its greater height^ and 
its general appearance of bulk and solidity. The French cultiva¬ 
tors told me in every district that there was not a laid patch to 
be found in their commune, and also that there was no appearance 
of smut or bunt, whereas a large acreage of the French wheat 
was fearfully battered, and abounded in noir.” Everywhere the 
intention to preserve the crop for seed was expressed as a settled 
course of action. In many cases I was assured that it had been 
bespoken at high prices by the larger farmers in the district; and 
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already, as if in confirmation of this favourable result, I have 
been asked to assist French farmers in purchasing in England 
the same description of seed-wheat as that which we distributed 
last autumn. 

The crop yielded by our autumn wheat being destined for seed 
purposes, I was very desirous of seeing something of the result of 
sowing the produce of our spring-seed. 1 found no difficulty in 
discovering large breadths of land under oats and barley which 
were the produce of our spring distribution, the yield ani quality 
being uniformly of a most satisfactory nature, particularly in the 
case of the barley. 1 also determined, if possible, to ti-ace our 
spring wheat to a second generation, and for this purpose selected 
Nonville, a commune upon which I have reported at some length 
in reference to the spring distribution (see pp. 343, 344). It was 
very gratifying to find that the produce of our April wheat had 
been carefuly saved for seed, and that this year much of the wheat 
land in the commune bad been sown with it. Some of the 

5 tches which had been well treated were estimated by the 
aire to yield about 32 bushels per acre, and this he considered 
a most extraordinary crop for the locality and soil. Other 
patches, which had been wheat last year also, or which had been 
otherwise less cared for, would not yield more, probably, than from 
20 to 28 bushels; but m every case the English April wheat was 
much superior to the native Bid de Mars, treated in the same 
manner. 

The autumn wheat distributed in this and other communes was 
of the Spalding variety; and examples were shown me of the 
standing crop from seed sown after both bare fallow, mangolds, 
potatoes, and wheat last year. The results were, in descending 
order, as above named; but in all cases the crops were far superior 
to those from native seed sown under similar circumstances. The 
Maires informed me that the crop of English wheat would be pre¬ 
served entirely for seed; and it was believed that the whole of it 
had been bespoken for that purpose by farmers in the neighbour¬ 
hood. I may add that this evidence was corroborated in every 
particular by many other authorities in different parts of France. 

After the operations which I have described, a balance accrued 
by further refunds and the sale of sacks, amounting to about 
1100/. This sum has since been distributed by Mr. Furley and 
Mr. Pitman, in the Ardennes and other departments where the 
peasant-farmers had suffered most from the destruction of their 
houses and implements. We had previously distributed in tiae 
Ardennes seed-corn to the value of 500/. through Mr. Bullock, 
of the Daily Neics Fund, in conjunction with the Belgian Seed 
Fund Committee, to whom the care of that region had been left 
by mutual consent. 
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The Wae Yictims’ Fukd. 

Althougli the object of this paper is to describe the operations 
of the French Peasant-Farmers* Seed Fund, it would be incom¬ 
plete without some reference to the War Victims’ Fund,—a 
powerful organization formed bj the Society of Friends. With 
their distributions of food, clothing, tools, and money, we hare 
nothing to do in this Journal, although they represent an enor¬ 
mous sum of money, and have done an incalculable amount of 
good. Their distributions in seed-corn and potatoes, however, 
alone represent a value of more than 30,000/.; and as they were 
made in districts adjoining those in which the operations of the 
Seed Fund were carried on, and in conjunction with our represen¬ 
tatives, we may regard them as having fulfilled the same function 
as ourselves in districts where our means would not allow us to 
work. The following summary of their distribution in seed-com 
and potatoes is taken from the General Report of the Com¬ 
mittee :— 

Metz District ,—“As the winter wore on, the uncultivated 
condition of the land, due to the scarcity of horses, the impossi¬ 
bility of obtaining seed-com, and the depressed condition of the 
people claimed the serious attention of the Committee, and a 
special deputation went out to Metz to inquire into the suitability 
of the land for steam cultivation. Under their advice a complete 
double set of Fowler’s Steam Ploughs and Cultivators was sent 
out, and has been doing good work in bringing into cultivation 
the larger plots of land, thus finding employement for many, and 
setting free the few horses that remained to work the smaller 
plots. Very large consignments of seed-corn, suitable to the 
district, and of seed-potatoes were also made: and, after much 
labour and anxious deliberation, were distributed amongst the 
needy proprietors and cultivators in all the villages round Metz, 
in time for the spring sowing. The total quantity thus sent 
was about 28,000 bushels of barley, oats, and other seeds, and 
about 970 tons of potatoes, costing about 10,250/., calculated to 
sow about 11,000 acres.” 

Loire District.—*^ j^^cting in concert with the delegates of the 
French Peasant-Farmers’ Seed Fund Committee, of which Lord 
Vernon is president, preliminary arrangemente were made for the 
distribution, through local committees appointed in the chief 
towns of the devastated districts, of oat% barley, and potatoes, 
for spring sowing. The season was so far advanced that the 
utmost exertions were needful in despatching and distributing in 
time for tbis year’s crop. Fourteen cargoes, amounting to aboul 
3000 tons, were purchased and despatched by various steamers 
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from London, Aberdeen, Arbroath, Glasgow, Newry, &c,, to the 
French ports of Nantes, St. Nazaire and St. Male, Arthur 
Albright, Wilson Sturge, James Long, and S. J. Capper were 
despatched as delegates to arrange for the reception and forward¬ 
ing to the interior of the various cargoes as they arrived; and 
from the latter part of the third month to the present time, A. 
Albright and one or other of his colleagues have been most 
energetically engaged in the work of transit and distribution, 
and in the purchase of various seeds in addition, which it was 
found they could obtain advantageously in France. 

It seems certain, that but for the supplies thus distributed by 
our delegates and &ose of the French Peasant-Farmers^ Seed 
Fund, large districts in the Valley of the Loire would have re¬ 
mained unsown, and the destitution in the coming season would 
have been fearful. Everywhere was the most lively gratitude 
expressed for the seasonable aid afibrded, and we may trust that 
the impression of goodwill between those afflicted people and 
their English helpers will not soon be effaced. 

The cost of seed and seed-potatoes sent by our Committee 
into this district bas been about 22,000i, and the quantity is 
<^cu]ated to sow about 25,000 acres—being about 48,000 bushels 
of oats, beulej,and other seeds, and about 1950 tons of potatoes*’’ 

Gxqitekal Rehabks. 

In the foregoing pages I have endeavoured to give an intelli¬ 
gible statement of the main work of the Seed Fund and its 
results. In one word, its operations have been highly appreciated 
in France, and the results have been eminently satisfactory. The 
assistance given by the French Government was no doubt an 
accurate interpretation of the national feeling, both when it was 
resolved to admit our seed-corn free of duty, and afterwards when 
our Exchequer was reimbursed with the sums which had been 
paid for railway carriage. 

The economical result of tbe spring distribution has been well 
summed up by Capt. Delf in tbe following paragraph, which I 
extract from his Report:— 

Of the immense benefit conferred by the French Peasant- 
Farmers’ Seed Fund upon many thousands of families in the 
worst ravaged districts of France there can be no doubt, as 
several thousands of acres have borne abundant crops of oats, 
barley, potatoes, vetches, maize, &c., which would otherwise have 
remained untilled. Tbe gratitude of the peasantry is unbounded, 
and not a little has been effected by this Society in establishing 
a bond of union and confidence between the agriculturists, of 
this country and those of France. A great economical, bene- 
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ficial, and lasting result will accr^ to the agriculture of France 
from the distribution of a large variety of new seeds in the 
country. The value attached to the British varieties is indi¬ 
cated by the fact that the larger proprietors are already seeking 
to obtain, for future seed-times, their stock from the peasants 
who have been supplied by this Society; this advantage is recog¬ 
nised by the various agricultural societies of France.” (P. 36.) 

The result of the autumn distribution has turned out even 
more satisfactorily, for both the political and the meteorological 
conditions of the season have combined to give the seed sent 
by the foreigner a better opportunity of finding a home in the 
soil of France. 

From a purely agricultural point of view, the remarkable 
superiority of the crops grown from English seed,—testified not 
only by other observers than myself, but endorsed by the anxiety 
of French farmers to secure the crop for seed purposes,—must 
be highly gratifying to every one who has taken an interest in the 
Seed Fund either as a contributor or an administrator. The 
distinctive feature of the Seed Fund was its reproductive cha¬ 
racter. .It helped those who would help themselves, not only to 
the amount actually given, but with the addition of a large 
usury. It was essentially a work of peace, and though necessarHy 
coming after the horrors of war, it had a wonderful influence 
in promoting goodwill amongst men. Nearly every civilized 
nation followed the example set by England, and the peasantry 
of France have thus experienced the sympathy of the United 
States, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland and Austria. Ancient friends and ancient foes 
alike joined in responding to the call of humanity. 

During the distribution of wheat last autumn in the northern 
departments of France, M. Dronyn de Lhuys, the President of 
the‘SociAe des Agricnlteurs de France,’and one of the Honorary 
Members of this Society, placed at the disposal of the Seed Fund 
the offices and staff of his influential Society. He observed and 
studied our work; he was our guide, philosopher, and friend; and 
1 therefore £^1 that I cannot conclude this Report better than by 
quoting from bis speech, made at a general meeting of the 
^Societe des Agriculteurs’ about three mouths afterwards. He 
thus summarizes the hi^ry of the English seed funds:— 

“First of all I shall cite England: her vicinity, her numerous 
connections with us, her liberal and intelligent practice of orga¬ 
nized relief, all mark her place in the front rank. Two great 
societies formed in London undertook the directionof this move¬ 
ment [the collection of subscriptions for Seed Funds] which 
immediately developed itself in the three kingdoms. Numerous 
meetings resounded with the warmest expressions, and these 
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found an echo in the whole English press. How much do I 
regret, gentlemen, that I cannot here describe in all their details 
the manj ingenious contrivances and persevering efforts, of 
which I have been either the witness or the confidant. However, 
the subscriptions which flowed in from all parts bore evidence 
of the opulence, and at the same dme of the munificence, of that 
wealthy country. 

**What was to become of these abundant resources? It was 
necessary to make an equitable distribution, and it therefore 
required devotion to complete the work of liberality. Delegat^ 
offered their services to distribute relief to our cultivators in their 
distress, even from the midst of our ruined villages. Courageous 
as soldiers, zealous as missionaries, exact as accountants, on their 
return they prepared with marvellous accumcy the balance-sheet 
of these novel commercial operations, which consisted in giving 
eveiything and xeomviog no^ng.” 


Police and the OUtk-^Ploffue, By M. Bovley. 

tflVaaslsIcd tram the * Comptes reodos liebdomadaires des Spaces de TAcadeiiue 

4ca tSekneaSy* vol. txxtv.. No. 13, April 29, 1872, pp. 1154-1165.--H. M. J.] 

An international Sanitaij Conference was held at Vienna on the 
16th March last, at the suggestion of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government, to propose a code of regulations for a uniform 
sanitary police. By adopting uniform measures both for pre¬ 
venting the introduction of cattle-plague, as well as for arresting 
its propagation, there need be no interruption of the ordinary com¬ 
mercial relations between the signitaries of the Convention, even 
if, notwithstanding the preventive measures adopted, the cattle- 
plague were introduced into one district or another of the different 
countries. 

Eleven States were represented at the Conference by twenty- 
sis delegates, namely, Germany, Austro-Hungary, Belgium,. 
France, Great Britain, Italy, the Roumanian Principalities, 
Russia, Servia, Switzerland, and Turkey, Of the delegates, 
fifteen belonged to the veterinary profession, and ele^^en were 
administrative functionaries attached the sanitary service df 
their respective countries, and well qualified to pronounce an 
opinion on the propositions which required to be submitted to 
their judgment 

The questions on which the Conference had been summoned 
to deliberate w’ere no fewer than sixty-five in number, and several 
others were added at die request of the representatives them¬ 
selves. One remarkable circumstance deserves to be mentioned 
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at tlie outset, as it differs completely from the ordinary rule in 
such cases, namely, that, notwithstanding the large number of 
members of the Conference, and of the questions to be considered, 
the decisions formulated in their ^Report on the Principles 
which should serve as the Basis of International Regulations 
against the Catde-PIague ’ were adopted unanimously, with the 
exception of two cases of secondary importance, on which the 
agreement was not so complete. 

This perfect accord, which is by no means customary in mat¬ 
ters relating to medical science, is a consequence of the fact that 
there now exists no divergence of opinion as to the foreign nature 
of the cattle-plague in reference to Central and Western Europe, nor 
as to the mode in which it is propagated. We are now thoroughly 
convinced that outside the Russian empire it is never developed 
spontaneously, no matter what may be the breed of cattle, not 
excepting even that of the Steppes. Consequently, whenever 
cattle-plague appears elsewhere, it is because it has been imported 
by some means or another. We also know equally well that, 
when it remains for a longer or shorter time in a country 
that it has invaded, it is kept up solely by means of conts^ion, 
that it cannot be perpetuated otherwise, and, that it becom^ 
extinct when it can no longer be communicated to other 
animals. It is, therefore, necessary to repeat, contrary to the 
opinion of some physicians, that the cattle-plague cannot become 
an indigenous msdady in our country, under the influence of what 
is somewhat obscurely termed an epidemic nature. A hundred 
and twenty years ago it persisted in England for thirteen years 
consecutively, because it was not known how to get rid of it; 
but the phantom of epidemicity is not slow to vanish when it is 
decided to attack the contagion and to annul its effects. 

The same fact was reproduced in the same country in the year 
1866, and in a manner still more flagrant. When, in that year, 
the cattle-plague was imported through the channels of com¬ 
merce, people persisted in ignoring its origin, and in considering 
it an indigenous disease developed by the exceptional heat of the 
season, under the impression of this false idea they refused, for 
three long months, to upply the sanitary measures, the certain 
efficacy of which had hken attested by the experience of the 
Continent Thus England and Scotland suffered immense losses. 
But when, filially, the error was recognised, and Parliament 
had passed a Bill which empowered the English authorities to 
slaughter, in the cause of the public interest, animals which 
could convey the contagion, or enlarge the focus of the disease, 
then—and this is a thing apparently very remarkable, and by no 
means common in the annals of medical science—the epizootic 
disease^ which was in its full destructive activity, was not slow 

YOL, YHI.—& S. 2 A 
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in disappearing, as if it were at tbe express command of the 
GoTerninent 

Contagion is thus the exclusive cause of the importation, the 
propagation, and the greater or less permanence of the cattle^ 
plague in Western and Central Europe, 

From this conclusion, so certain and so incontestable, pro* 
needed all the sanitary measures which the International Con¬ 
ference decided upon, and the adoption of which they pro¬ 
posed to the governments of all the countries that axe naturally 
exempt from the cattle-plague, and which suffer from it only 
by accident. « 

But if it is certain that this disease never develops itself spon¬ 
taneously beyond tbe frontiers of the Russian empire, ought 
all the provinces of that empire to be equally suspected, and 
sul^ect to the same interdiction? This is a question which it 
wo^ have been very Important to solve in the interests of 
commerce, but the elements necessary to tbe solution of it were 
not in the possession of the Conference, It is presumable, from 
the ,&€ts &at the representatives of Russia made known, that 
in t3be western provinces of the empire, the cattle-plague is pro- 
mdy by as in other parts of Europe; and that it 

is m the Asmtic territories that the conditions for its spontaneous 
development are found; but this is merely a presumption. It is, 
^moreover, certain that the movement of beasts from the Ural 
Mountains towards the western frontiers of the empire too com¬ 
monly disseminate the germs of the contagion in the country 
that they traverse, Russia has, therefore, been, until the esta¬ 
blishment of new laws, necessarily left out of the Sanitary Con¬ 
vention which it was desired to establish; and that country should 
not be allowed to export its cattle except under certain more or 
less^efScacious guarantees, of which I shall speak presently. 

The danger of the catde-pls^e is an incessant menace to 
Europe, as Russia has not yet attempted to defend its western 
provinces from its ravages. Could it not be neutralized by a 
general inoculation, rendered compulsory through the whole 
region of the Steppes? But the Steppes are of immense extent, 
and they are stocked with herds that may well be termed innu- 
xnerable. Under such conditions is inoculation really prac¬ 
ticable? At first sight it would appear that this question can 
be ^wered only in Ae negative. However, the objection as to 
Its impossibility falls to the ground in face of the fact that the 
majority of the male beasts of the Steppes are oxen, and thal;, 
consequently, each of them has individually passed through ihe 
hands of the castrator. If castration is possible, lh«i inocula-^ 
tion is equally so. But does its practice yield results of r^I 
economical advantage ? On this point the opinions of the mem- 
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bers of fihe veterinary profession in Russia continue to be divided, 
for while some still advocate it, others strongly disapprove of it; 
and after long and costly experiments the Russian Government 
has renounced it The results of these experiments give a mean 
mortality of 13 per cent, even amongst the herds of the Steppes, 
and this mortality is sometimes increased to 50 per cent, as was 
the case in 1860 and 1863 at Orenbourg and Khersoa. The 
International Conference has, therefore, enunciated the opinion 
that, in the country where ihe cattle-plague is endemic, there is 
nothing to authorize inoculation being prescribed as a measure 
which has been proved to possess real economic advantages. 

As to the wplicadon of this so-called preventive method to 
the cattle of Central and Western Europe, the Conference has 
pronounced the opinion that it must be absolutely repudiated, 
because it would be too fertile in disasters. In fact, an abstract 
of the documents relating to the inoculations that have been 
practised in Central and Western Europe during 120 years gives a 
mean mortality of 18 to 19 per cent This would cause at the 
outset a deliberate loss of 1,900,000 head of cattle in France 
alone, taking its bovine population to be about 10 millions.* 
But the cattle-plague itself, even under conditions so favourable 
to its spread as those under which it recently' invaded our ter¬ 
ritory, and with means so insufiScient to oppose the principle of 
its propagation, did not cause a loss of more than 35,000 animals^ 
dead and slaughtered. A comparison of these figures will 
prevent the necessity of any long commentary; as they give of 
themselves the measure of the pmctical value of inoculation 
applied as a preventive measure out of Russia. 

It being acknowledged that Russian cattle are more or less 
certain to contract the plague—either by the fatality of its origin, 
or, more likely, over a great extent of territory, by the fatality 
of contagion, to which it is difficult to oppose an efficacious 
barrier in the actual economic cxjndition of the country,—^it was 
not possible! to permit the free exportation of Russian beasts. 
It was, however, discussed by the Conference whether it is neces¬ 
sary to interdict absolutely this exportation, and even this question 
was answered’in the affirmative by the delegates of Germany, the 
frontiers of which are closed td Russian cattle. In Germany, this 
regulation is practicable in consequence of the Custom-house 
service, and the distinctiye characters of the Steppe cattle from 
those of the native races of the German provinces which 
are adjacent to the Russian frontier. But if, under such con- 

^ The nimiber of cattle of all m Fiance, according to the stafisfics of 

iS60, was 12,733,188, 

t These and some other statements shonld^be read with the qualification 
the opinion of the Conference,^ as distingmshed firom the pracfice of the tavern* 
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ditions, it is possible to prevent the importation of Russian cattle 
into Germany, this is not the case with the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, the frontiers of which, measuring more than 120 leagues, 
are difficult to close against smugglers, and the Steppes of which 
are characterized by cattle of the same race as the Steppes of 
Moreover, the Russian cattle furnish a considerable 
number of those required on the markets of the large towns, and 
for fattening in the great distilleries of Gallicia. Vienna alone 
consumes more than 80,000 head per annum. In this stote of 
affairs, the Conference was of opinion that it was not possible to 
close the frontiers of Austria against the importation of cattle from 
Russia; but that these beasts must not enter without restraint, 
and it is necessary to continue to submit them, as Heretofore, 
to a quarmitine of ten days before they are allowed to continue 
their route towards the localities for which they are destined. 

I abstain from entering here into any details of the measures 
which have been proposed with a view to render these quarantines 
as efficacimm as possible, and to submit the imported animals to 
a rigorous inspection, whether their immediate destination be 
dbe slanghterdioase or the feeding-byre attached to a distillery. 
]>Oiibliless these measures cannot give any certain , guarantee 
against tihe catde-plague, but t^ey must certainly diminish the 
^mces in ffivoor m it, te^use it is more advantajgeons for Austria 
to permit importation of Russian cattle than to prevent it. 

jEbiving once resolved the important question of the commer¬ 
cial relaticms of Russia with the adjacent countries, the Confer¬ 
ence endeavoured to establish the principles which ought to serve 
as a basis of uniform regulations for all countries in which the 
cattle-plague cannot be introduced, propagated, or maintained 
otherwise than by contagion. 

Thus i£f in countries where the cattle-plague is only an acci¬ 
dent which can be rendered as transient as possible, the guarantee 
is given by the respective governments that they will adopt 
against it measures everywhere identical, and the certain efficacy 
of which, when they are rigorously and scrupulously applied, 
experience has prov^, there will no longer exist any reason for 
the interruption of commercial relations tetween those countries, 
even when the presence of the plague has been detected in one 
or more of them. 

Now, what are the measures, the application of which in a 
uniform manner can, from the commercial point of view, give 
this guarantee of impunity to the countries in which the 
cattle-plagne has made an accidental invasion, and has appeared 
in isolated localities ? 

The following are those which are most essential;— 

Immediate &oghter, under rules as to indemnity, of all 
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animals attacked fay the plague, and of those suspected in conse¬ 
quence of the influences to which they have faeen exposed. 

Burial of the carcases of all plague-stricken animals, so that 
no portion can be used for any purpose whatever. 

Utilization of the meat of animals killed on suspicion to he 
allowed under special conditions rigorously determined. 

Destruction of the germs of contagion wherever they can be 
found: in cattle-sheds, manure-heaps, forage, and harness; on 
the roads, fields, waggons, railway-trucks, &c.; in fact, every¬ 
where and upon everything that can have been exposed to the 
influence of contagion. 

Isolation, as complete as possible, of the places in which the 
plague has been discovered, in such a manner that no animal 
susceptible of carrying the contagion can find an exit, and that 
none can enter capable of receiving it 

This isolation must be prescrited and practised on farms, in 
localities, parishes, and, in fact, in districts of greater or less 
extent according to the spread of the plague. 

The establishment, round the localities the isolation of which 
has been prescribed, and which have been declared ir^ectedf of 
a zone in which the movement of ruminants is prohibited, as 
well as the trade in and the transit of everything that may pos¬ 
sibly serve as a vehicle for contagion, whether fodder, manure, 
and animal products and refuse of every kind. 

The suspension of fairs and cattle-markets in a certain region 
round the centres of infection. Enumeration of all the ruminants 
in the infected locality and the suspected zone, so that the local 
authority may have ,a guarantee that animals are not removed 
clandestinely from the places which they properly occupy. 

As soon as a case of cattle-plague has been officially proved 
in a locality, the immediate declaration of eveiy case of any disease 
to which ruminants are liable to become compulsory on the 
owners and keepers of those animals. 

After the disappearance of the cattle-plagne from a locality, 
and after the application of disinfecting measures, very careful 
precautions to be prescribed in reference to the process of 
restocking the fields and cattle-sheds, as well as in re-establishing 
free movement of cattle, and the commercial transactions of 
which it is the objects 

To these measures^ which are for ihe most part of ancient 
date, and the efficacy of which, when carried out in their entirety, 
has been proved by the experience of all ages and all countries, 
the Conference has added another. This regulation is entirely 
new and highly important, both from the point of view of com*- 
merce and as a sanitary precaution. It consists in the obligati<m 
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o£ ev‘eicy State in which the cattle-plagae may manifest itself, to 
axmomice immediately, by telegraph, the appearance of the dis¬ 
ease, first of all to the Goyemments of the adjoining countries, 
and afterwards to those of the States which have expressed their 
desire to be informed of such outbreaks. 

Where the locality infected by the cattle-plague is less than 
75 kilometres (45 miles) from the frontier, the authorities of ihe 
district to which the locality belongs will have the responsibility 
of announcing by telegraph the appearance of the disease to the 
authorities of the adjoining countries. 

A minute inquiry will be made as to the channels of intro¬ 
duction and propagation of the disease, and the result of this 
inquiry will, with Ae shortest possible delay, be conveyed to the 
authorities of the countries which seem to be menaced by an 
invasion of the plague. 

Each country where the cattle-plague is actually raging will 
he required to publish in its official journal, a weekly statement 
of the condition of the disease, the measures adopted to restrict 
its propagation, the successive modifications which circumstances 
have required in them, and finally the day when they will cease 
to be in operation. 

This statement will be ^nt to fhe editors of the official 
journals of the States which desire to receive it. 

These sanitary measures will be productive of the greatest 
advantages for all countries if they are scrupulously carried out 
wherever the plague shows itself, j^cause in that case every one 
will be on lus guard against it, viz.: The authorities of the 
countries the most imm^iately menaced, in adopting without 
delay the preventive measures which are recommended in such 
cases I and die commercial world in abstaining from dealing with 
the infected localities or districts. 

The first idea of these excellent sanitary measures, proposed 
to the Conference by one of the delates of Germany, belongs 
to M. Zundel, an able and unassuming veterinary surgeon of 
Midhouse, ^who published it in the ‘Recueil de Medecine 
Teterinaire/ It is both a duty and a pleasure to give him credit 
for it here. 

The International Conference has not desired to institute a 
new ^nitary regime, for the purpose of preventing the invasion 
and impeding the propagation of the cattle-plague; but to 
obtain the adoption of an identical code of rules by all the 
countries which have combined for this object. The efficacy 
rf these rules is proved by the beneficial results which they 
have always given, wherever diey have been rigorously ap- 
.plied. These results are such that it may be affirmed that 
this terrible plague, from the ravages of which we have suffered 
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for more tlian two years, is, however, of all epizootics, the one 
of which it is most easy to become master under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, and with a well-organized sanitary staff. This is 
because, being a stranger to our country, it is not susceptible 
of taking root there. Arising entirely from contagion, it is 
only by that means upheld; and when its cause is suppressed, 
it is absolutely certain that it will itself disappear, as is wit¬ 
nessed by all ages and in all places. But if this is so, how is it 
that we ourselves have so much difficulty in getting rid of it; 
and that even now, after the lapse of nearly two years since 
its first appearance, it still rages in certain localities in some of 
our departments? In the first place, the plague made its 
appearance in consequence of a combination of disastrous cir¬ 
cumstances ; and having been imported by means of the com¬ 
missariat of a foreign army, it was able to extend itself without 
check over a large extent of country, and was even assisted in 
its march and extension, by the going and coming of the troops. 
This result was still further increased by those who made use of * 
the cattle-plague as a source of profit, and who, for that purpose, 
engaged in a speculative traffic, which consisted in purchasing 
in the infected districts, at a low price, beasts already con¬ 
taminated, for the purpose of selling them at a higher price in 
districts where the plague was not then known. 

The mischief had already acquired enormous proportions, 
when the central administiation of agriculture, having once more 
become master of its actions, undertook to contend against it 
But we do not possess in France a sanitary service organized as 
it should so that all sanitary requirements could he executed 
as they were deemed necessary, and so that every resistance 
could be immediately surmount^ In France, the difficult task 
of executing these requirements belongs to the municipal autho¬ 
rities; in Germany, this mission is confided to a councillor, who 
is delegated by the administration, and is assisted by a Veteri¬ 
nary Council. This councillor is invested with powers which 
give him the right to command the local authorities, and even 
me military, to assist him in carrying out, to the extent ffiat 
is necessary, such regulations as circumstances require to be 
immediately applied and rigorously maintained. With a sani¬ 
tary service as well organized, the struggle Bsgaimt ike epizootic 
would be easy,.and success would be certain. . From time to 
time, in fact, it has made incursions into the Pmssian provinces 
adjacent to ffie Russian empire, but* the ignited foci have been 
extinguished as soon as they have been, kindled, and an impassable 
barrier"^ has immediately been opposed' to the progress of the 
conte^oxu 

In France, to obtain the same results as in Germany, it would 
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be necessary to bave a sanitary service organized in the same 
manner^ because we ask the municipal authorities to do more 
than is possible for them in the midst of their place of habitation, 
with the conditions of their origin, and with the prejudices of 
their constitaency* We must, in fact, avow that we do not 
always know how to hend to the law, and to accommodate our¬ 
selves to its yoke. We have also a much greater tendency to 
avoid them, when those who are charged to impose them live 
with us on those intimate terms which weaken aumority. Under 
such conditions, the powers of a sanitary police, which are 
given to the Maires by the French law are, it should be remem¬ 
bered, too frequently at least, not placed in hands sufficiently 
energetic. Here is, therefore, one of the principal causes of the 
difficulty of application of sanitary measures, as they cannot 
produce their proper efifect, except when they are everywhere 
carried out in their entirety. One single omission for a single 
moment, and contagion will find a road open before it; thus 
it is spre^, and thus is lost all the advantage which has been 
obtained by die eflbrts to restrain and extinguish it^ For in¬ 
stance^ when it is forgotten to disinfect a railway-waggon which 
has convey^ diseased animals, this waggon—a receptwjle for the 
germs of contagion—transmits them to all the ruminants with 
which it is loaded the next time; and by their intermediary 
it will disseminate them in passage, even to a long distance. 
Numerous reports, transmitt^ to die central administration, 
cany evidence that, in too many cases, railway waggons which 
have not been disinfected Imve served as vehicles for the catde- 
pkgae, and have been the most active instmments of its dis¬ 
semination. 

In Germany all is quite difibrent The trucks which have 
been used for the carriage of beasts are submitted to a disinfec- 
dem beibxe being employed again for the same purpose. Water 
falls from a ra£ed reservoir, and by its downfall and the force 
of its Sow, it detaches and carries away the organic materials 
adhering to the sides. Besides this it annuls, by the elevation 
of its temperature, all the virulent activity in these materials. 

1 have believed it necessary to enter into these details because 
the pxactice of compulsoiy slaughter, which forms the basis of 
all the measures which the Conference of Vienna has recom-' 
mended, is too often regarded as a rude barbarous practice, and, 
according to some physicians, as the negation of science and 
art iUso, too large a nnml^r of agriculturists, inspired by 
false ideas, repudiate it in the name of their interests, which 
they thereby injure, and frequently in the name of their senti¬ 
ments, with which they thereby clash. Instead of conforming to 
it as the law requires, Siey too often have recourse to clandestme 
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modes of treatment, and, wlien success appears to crown tlieir 
efforts, they argue from it, bj every mode of publicity, to pro¬ 
test against the excess of ofScial measures, and to demand ibeir 
reform. This is a view which is altogether dangerous. The 
question is not to ascertain whether the cattle-plague can be 
cured to a certain extent; it is not even disputed that, even in 
Europe, a minority of the affected animals, very small compared 
with the remainder, may escape death. But it is necessary to 
ask whether the animal that is allowed to live does not itself 
constitute a public danger, and whether, consequently, the public 
interest does not exact its destruction in the shortest possible 
space of time. The answer to this question cannot be doubtful. 
Incontestably, it is dangerous to allow an animal to live if it is 
affected with the plague; because each one of the particles of 
its mass is large enough, if one may use the expression, to 
infect the whole of a herd, or the whole of a commune, a district, 
a province, or even an entire continent Most of the epizootics 
of plague which have, from time to time, burst forth from the 
Eastern Steppes upon Europe or Africa have commenced with 
the infinitely litfle, and have ended in the infinitely great 
The epizootic which entailed the loss of a million head of cattle 
in Egypt, twenty-five years ago, was imported through the me¬ 
dium of a few beasts belonging to the Roumanian principalities. 
It was a yeiy small herd, purchased in Esthonia, which infected 
England in 1866, and inflicted upon that country the enormous 
damage which it sustained. It was by a doiten oxen, exported from 
London to Rotterdam, that Holland, infected in its turn at the 
same period, saw the plague acquire such proportions that it 
became for that country, the bovine population of which is 
so ctmdensed, a TCritsble pubUc calamity. This infinitesmal 
minority of a dozen oxen entailed the loss of no less than a 
hundred and fifty thousand bead of cattle. 

We thus see what history teaches us. It is because all this 
is known; because we now possess a certain knowledge of the 
foreign nature of the cattle-plague; of its contagious propeifidf, 
as the exclusive condition of its manifestation b^ond its native 
country; of the activity of its ccmtagion; of the diverse and 
multiple modes of its propagation and of its expansion; it is 
because, in fact, we know all the disasters that it inevitably 
entails when we allow its fire to kindle and increase^ that the 
sacrifice of the smaller numb^ ought to be required to protect 
and save the greater. 

The practice of compulsory slaughter is then essentially 
rational and scientific, because it has for its foundation the most 
exact knowledge, acquired by means of history, observation, and . 
experiment * 
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1 Taitore to hope that the Academy will cozisider me justified^ 
in conseqaence of the gravity of existing circumstance^ in having 
arrested for some time its attention on this terrible murrain, 
which has been, and which still is, a cause of the greatest losses 
to our agriculture, and which inflicts such grave injuries on the 
public wealth 


XVII.— Report of the Governors of the Royal Veterinary College 
to the Covsml of the Royal Agricultural Society for the year 
1871. 

The- Governors of, the Bojral Veterinary Ollege have the 
pleasore of submitting to the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society their Report, for 1871, on the exertions which have been 
made by the College, during the year, to sustain and extend the 
improverksients alr^dy eSfeci^ in the application of veterinary 
science to diseases of the animals of the farm. 

, Before entering upon any details of this subject, the Governors 
that it is due to the memory of their late Principal— 
PnolBsm Spomier—^to record their simse of the loss which veteri¬ 
nary as a whole, has sostsdned by ids death Professor 

as the Councfl is aware^ was not espedallj engag^ 
in the direct education of the pupils of the College in the prin- 
dlples of pathology as applied to cattle, sheep, and swine ; yet 
he rende:i^ valuable assistance in this important department 
by supervision and other means. The death of the late Principal 
necessarily led to changes in the staff of the College, and to a 
re-adjustment of the several departments of instruction. 

Ptnfessor Simonds has been appointed Principal of the Col¬ 
lege. His supervision will embrace education in the pathology 
of the horse; but without lessening the amount of instruction on 
the nature and treatment of the diseases of other animals. In 
order to secure due attention to ihe instruction given in the 
treatment of animals other than the horse, the Governors have 
appointed Professor Brown, of whose capability in this branch 
of veterinary medicine no doubt can reasonably be entertained. 

The Governors have also made material additions to the 
curriculum of the College, and have established a summer 
sesrion, in ad^tion to that hitherto held during the winter. To 
meet the requirements rf this change^ additional instructors have 
been engaged, and the Governors trust that the College has now 
cue of the most complete and efficient staff of teachers > to be 
found either in this country or abroad. These alterations and 
improvements are fully in accordance with the undemtanding 
arrived at between the two inslitations, and the Governors are 
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confident tliat they will tend to die advancement of vetexinaiy 
science, and to an increase of its value by the public. 

During the past year seventy-five candidates, having passed 
the matriculation examination conducted by the College of 
Preceptors, have entered upon their studies; and during the 
same space of time forty-seven students, who had completed 
their term of study, have been admitted members, of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. The Court of Examiners of 
this body is so constituted that every student has to undergo 
as searching an examination on cattle pathology as on any other 
division of his collegiate instruction. It will ^us be seen that 
no veterinary surgeon of the present day can commence practice 
with a knowledge of the diseases of one animal only, a circum¬ 
stance of no small importance to the agricultural community. 

The lectures on cattle pathology have been regularly delivered 
four times a week; besides which advantage has been taken of 
the receipt of numerous specimens of organic disease from 
veterinary surgeons and also from members of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, to explain to the students the nature of 
ihe changes which had taken place, their several causes, and 
also the principles of prevention, mitigation, or cure, which 
should obtain in each particular case. 

A few years since, the Governors had occasion to express 
their regret that the efforts of the College to procure specimens 
of cattle diseases from the country received but little support; 
they have therefore the greater pleasure in reporting to the 
Council that there is no lack of interest in this respect now 
manifested on the part of members of the Society. 

Experience has proved that the difficulties in the way of 
sending living Animals, when suffering from disease, from the 
farm* to the infirmaxy, are to a great extent insurmountable. 
The value therefore of each morbid specimen, especially when 
accompanied with a history of the case, is greatly enhanced. It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that a determination to send such 
specimens will be still adhered , to, and the Governors venture to 
express their conviction that the advantages of the only 

require to be more widely known in order for it to be more 
largely adopted. 

It should likewise be borne in mind that investigadons of 
the kind alluded to have often a value far beyond that of the 
mere treatment of the disease, as they frequently point to the 
means which should be adopted for its prevention. 

Apart from diseases of a sj^ial infecdous or contagious nature, 
which are only to be kept in check by a thorough and complete 
investigation of the laws which govmn tiSteir spread, the mala¬ 
dies of herbivorous animals, and especially those which come 
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under the ordinary designation of farm-stock, have for the 
most part either a climatic or dietetic origin. Morbid anatom,y 
often explains the cause as well as the nature of diseaseam 
be this common or specific^ it directs the investigation inth 
the right channel for lessening or removing the immediate caus^ 
of the mischief. ^ S 

It may also be affirmed that it is the especial province ofN^ 
veterinaiy science to be prophylactic^ and that in proportion ' 
to the application of preventive medicine so will be the value 
of the science to the community. 

The experience of the past year has shown, that diseases of 
an ordinary or common type have not been very rife, while, on 
the contrary, some of those which depend on special causes, 
have been more than usually prevalent. 

In the early spring months, splenic apoplexy broke out on 
several farms in the Midland Counties, on which the same disease 
had appeared the previous year. In each instance, nearly every 
animal died after a few hoars’ illness. Some of the attacks afflicted 
cattle at grass, and others those which were being stall-fed; and 
neither age, breed, nor system of feeding, appeared to influence 
the attack or the fatality attending it. 

With regard to measures preventive of this disease, it may 
be remarked that these ought to be energetically persevered in, 
as well as had recourse to on the first appearance of the malady. 
The free use of antiseptic agents, especially the sulphite of soda, 
conjoined with chloric and sulphuric ether, and the thorough 
cleansing of the yatd^ even to carting away the manure and 
subsequently disinfecting them with carbolic acid, are the pro¬ 
phylactics which offer the best chance of success. 

^ Another disease, allied in its pathology to splenic apoplexy, 
VK. “black-leg” i^Hismeto-sepsis) was unusually rife in some 
districts, especially in those where high-bred animals are kept, 
and where various means are employed to bring them quickly 
forward in condition. 

The fatality of **black-leg” is always great, the disease being 
one of those in^ which the blood quickly undergoes changes, 
which render it incapable of supporting life. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that blood-diseases are among 
’me most fatal of all maladies, and that they rarely admit of cure. 
Preventives must therefore be looked to, and essentially those, 
which have been previously alluded to, ought to be adopted in 
sudden outbreaks of black-leg. A periodic exhibition of saline 
aperients, the use of setons, an occasional blood-letting, care in 
selecting the^ best kind of food, and due discretion in its use, 
so ^ to avoid bringing the animals too quickly into a stttte of 
plethora, are also ^hctive means of preventing the malady. 
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Passing from enzootic to epizootic aSFections, and notably to 
tbe one designated Catde-Plague, it is a source of much satis¬ 
faction that this disease—the most infectious and fatal of all 
known maladies affecting animals—^has not again been imported 
from the Continent 

No better proof-can be given of the value of existing legislative 
measures in limiting or controlling the spread of infection. 
Twice during the year the Lords of the Council found it impera¬ 
tive to issue Orders preventing ihe importation of cattle from 
Belgium^ and also fresh meat, fresh hides, unmelted fat, hoofs, 
horns, manure, hay, &c., while the continued existence of cattle- 
plague in France required the rigid enforcement of the Order 
against importation of bovine animals from that country. The 
loss which France has sustained during the year from cattle- 
plague must have been enormous. The state of the country 
seems to have paralysed the efforts of the authorities to rid France 
of the disease, and even to have given encouragement to attempts 
at its cure, than which no surer means of spreading the area of 
the infection could be devised. France will doubtless have to 
reckon her losses by hundreds of thousands, while, in 1865, she 
freed herself of the cattle-plague, by the prompt adoption of the 
stamping-out system with a loss of only forty-three animals. 

Next in importance, as a fatal cattle disease, stands pleuro* 
pneumonia. Throughout the year this malady has undergone 
very little variation, and although existing in upwards of forty 
counties in Great Britain, the actual centres of disease have not 
averaged more than seven or eight in each county. Among the 
remedies which have been brought prominently before the public 
as curative, as well as preventive, of pleuro-pneumonia is 
carbolic acid. This remedy, some years since, was tried by the 
professors of the College, but without their being able to satisfy 
themselves that it possessed any really curative power, or even 
preventive, excepting as a didnfecting agent. The pathology of 
pleuTO-pneumonia shows that it must ever be raxiked among 
incurable diseases^ It is true that many animals recover from 
the immediate consequences of the attack; but, perhaps, never 
without some portion of the lungs being left more or less in a 
disorganized condition. The so-called recovered cases of pleuro¬ 
pneumonia are often the of infection; the true policy there^ 
fore of the farmer is to get quit of such animals as quickly as 
possibly. 

Another of this class of diseases is the one. comnumly known 
as the ^*foot-and-month disease,^ an affection which very often 
causes serious losses to the stock owner, although it rarely, 
produces death, except in young animalsp The chief facts 
relating to the ^read of this malady have often been brought 
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before the CouncU in the Annual Reports of the Governors, 
and, but for the circumstance that the disease has been more than 
iisuailj severe, and far wider spread, all mention of it might 
have been omitted from this Report. Early in 1871 the malady 
began to seriously increase, and since then it has prevailed with 
more or less virulence in eveiy part of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

The importation and free movement of Irish store cattle 
throughout the country have greatly contributed to the malignancy 
as well as to the spre^ of foot-and-mouth disease. 

Cattle fairs and markets are the great centres of infection, 
especially those for the sale of store stock, and these, as is well 
known, are largely supplied from Ireland. The foot-and-mouth 
disease may, m^ortunately, be considered as naturalized, for since 
its first appearance, in 1839, it has never been completely absent 
from the country. Like other epmootic affections, it assumes a 
more serious form in some years &an mothers, and many of these 
periodic outbreaks have occurred comparatively recently both 
here and on the Continent 

Doubtless, dumg the past yt^, animals have been imported 
fioin many parts of Europe, which, on arrival, were Icmid to be 
snSsrix^ the disease. These, However, have been dealt with 
manner to prevent much,if any,miiikhie£ 
^im^y resuldi^ fiom their importation. It should ever be 
bome in mind, in estimating the amount of injury likely to arise 
fiiom such an event, that there eisists, independently of it, all the 
ccmditions widun this country necessary for the perineal increase 
of foot-and-mouth disease. 

The Governors abstain from adding to the length of this Report 
by alluding to other disease of cattle, or by making mention of 
special investigations which have been conducted at the College 
by their present Principal at the iiistance of the Society. Some 
of these have been already reported, and also published in the 
Society’s Journal; others are being carried out, and will, when 
completed, be also reported to the Council. The more recent 
arrangements which have been made between the two Institutions 
have among other things resulted in the substitution of quarterly 
lepor^ for those which had hitherto been annual. 

This greater frequency of intercommunication, the Governors 
are enconraged to hope, may cement more closely the science and 
practice of Veterinary Medicine with the science and practice of 
Agriculture* 

0. N, Newdegate, Chairman. 
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on tlhB Importatim (f Animals ejected with Cattle- 

Plagm during the month of July^ 1872. By Professor J. B. 

SiHOKDS, Principal of the Boyal Veterinary College, and 

Consulting Veterinary Surgeon to the Society. 

To H. M. Jenkins, Esq., Secretary^ Boyal Agrictdivrdl Society. 

SlE ,—I hare the honour to report, for the information of the 
Veterinary Committee, that, during the last fortnight of July, 
several importations of cattle suffering from cattle-plague have 
taken place into this country; and, although it is not at present 
known that the disease has gained a footing here, still the most 
serious apprehensions are entertained lest it may have done so. 

Before giving the particulars of the several importations, it is 
necessary to state that^ for many past weeks, it has been known 
that the cattle-plague was prevalent in some of the Baltic pro¬ 
vinces of Russia, and in contiguous districts. This was espe¬ 
cially fhe case with regard to the provinces of Petersburgh and 
Novgorod, from the former of which large exportations of cattle 
have taken place to Cronstadt, bom which place we have received 
the disease. ^ 

The first ascertained instance of the importation of the malady 
took place on July 17th. The animals were shipped at Cron¬ 
stadt in the * Leda,’ and were landed at Deptford Foreign Cattle 
Market They were a small lot of 25, and, at the time of landing, 
no special indications of cattle-pkgue were detected; but it was 
noticed that some of the animals seemed to have suffered more 
than ordinary fatigue from the voyage. On the morning of the 
following day the Inspector, on making a second visit, found 
that one of animals had died in the interval. This ciremn- 
slance at once raised a suspicion of the existence of cattle-plague 
in the herd, and a post-mortem examination was forthwith made, 
whm all the characteristic lesions of the disease were detected. 
A close examination of the other animals, and the application 
of the thermometer test, showed the existence of premonitbi^ 
symptoms of the disease in three more of them at least Thd 
whole were, therefore^ slaughtered as quickly as possible, and the 
diseased animal destroyed by placing me carcase in a steam appa¬ 
ratus which had been specially erected for purposes of this land. 
The skins of all were disinfect^, and also the slau^htet-houi^ and 
other places which the aninmis bad occupied, besides which that 
part of the market was closed against any other importations. 

In consequence of this introduction of the disease the importation 
of cattle firom Russia was prohibited by Order of Council, and 
directions were also given by the same Order for the slaughter, 
within the defined parts of ports, of all tiieep and goats coming 
from Russia. 
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Case 2. This case has been thought to be one rather of sus* 
picion than otherwise; nevertheless the whole history of’the 
recent introduction of cattle-plague points to it as being a 
positive instance of the importation of the disease. A vessel, 
the * British Queen,' came into Hartlepool on July 21st, having 
on board 63 cattle and 25 sheep* Although shipped at Ham¬ 
burg, the cattle were not all of German origin, 15 being of Russian 
breed. They were slaughtered within the defined part of the 
port, but before the slaughtering was completed one of the Russian 
animals was noticed to be ill. This fact coming to the know¬ 
ledge of the Inspector, he followed the carcase to the public 
slaughter-house, whither it had been taken to be dressed, and 
found the viscera to exhibit such peculiar lesions as to warrant 
his conclusion of the illness having been due to cattle-plague. 
In consequence of this, the carcase was destroyed, and the skins 
of all the others disinfected. The sheep, also, were slaughtered 
within the defined part of the port; a measure rendered necessary 
because die German cattle, with which they came, were found 
to be suffering from the foot-and-mouth disease. If the Russian 
ox was really the sulgect of the plague it must be regarded as a 
most fortunate coincidence that the German cattle were suffering 
from &ot<^nd-mouth disease, otherwise it is possible that the 
pkgim might have been earned from the port into the country 
by the sheep. As the case stands, it cannot be regarded as one 
from which danger is likely to arise; nevertheless, under 
existing circumstances, it is of sufficient importance to be 
noticed in a report of this kind. 

Case 3. The importation in this instance was into the port of 
Leith. The steamship ‘Benachie' arrived outside the docks 
during the n%ht of July 22nd, having on board 50 cattle, and a 
general cargo of hemp, from Cronstadt. The Inspector went on 
board about 5 o'clock on the following morning, when he found 
that several of the animals exhibited symptoms of ill health, and 
that three in particular showed indications of the existence of 
the cattle-plague. The local authority was forthwith commu¬ 
nicated with, and instructions given to prevent the landing of 
the beasts. 

During the day, at the solicitation of the Inspector, Professor 
Williams of the Edinburgh Veterinary College, Mr, Walley, 
also an officer of the College, and Mr. Baird, Veterinary Surgeon, 
examined the animals and confirmed dote opinion of the In¬ 
spector. Telegraphic communications were sent to the Vete¬ 
rinary Department of the Privy Council, and directions received 
for the slaughter of the beasts. The Inspector went on board 
accompanied with proper slaughtermen, and, in order to facilitate 
the disposal of the carcases, die vessel steamed out to sea, and 
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when many miles from the shore they were thrown overhoard. So 
rapid was the progress of the plague, that hy this time thirteen 
of the animals were evidently aSected. All the animsds were 
disembowelled, but not skinned. Besides the-carcases of the 
diseased, the viscera and the skins of the others were also thrown 
overboard, and the healthy cattle, as “ sides of beef,’’ brought 
back to Leith. By the time the vessel was again in dock it was 
found that the ‘‘sides of beef” were not in a condition to be 
used for food, or safely landed, and, consequently, they were put 
bn board a lighter, taken into the Firth and thrown overboard.. 
The vessel was subsequently cleansed and disinfected. 

; this case it is to be regretted that some of the viscera, and 
it is also said some of the carcases, have been washed ashore. 
With regard to the latter statement, it may be remarked that it 
does not appear that the carcases of cattle which have reached 
shore in the, neighbourhood of Berwick are really those 
wl^ch were thrown overboard from the ‘ Benachie,’ but rather 
of Danish cattle lost at sea. It should be further stated that one 
.pf Ae three cattle-plague animals died, so that the case stands 
thus: Cargo, 50; died, 1; killed, diseased, 12 ; slaughtered, 
healthy, 37; all disposed of by being thrown overboard. 

Case 4. The animals in this instance came from Hamburg 
into the port of Newcastle. They urere brought in the ‘ Briga-^ 
dier,’ and arrived at about 3 a,m., July 22nd. They numbered 
seventy-eight, 70 being German and 8 Russian cattle. 

On being landed, and placed in the lair in the defined part of 
the port, they were seen by the Inspector, who at <Mice recognized 
the existence of cattle-plague in two of the Russian beasts. The 
cMses^e was so far advanced in one animal that it died shortly 
t^er being landed. On inquiry, it was also ascertained that 
ail^er Russian bollock had died about six hours after being 
on board at Hamburg and been thrown into ihe sea. 

QfTmaa cattle were free from catde-plague; but some of 
them\i^i^ suffering from a slight attack of “ foot-and-mouth 
diseas^ ^ Th^ whole were slaughtered as quickly as possibk, 
and the^' skins disinfected.. The bodies of the diseased, being 
first disinfectedy., were removed to a manure manufactory .close at 
hand, and at once^destroyed hy chemical agents* carcases 
of the German .cattle^^^wens ^liarefuily inspected before, being 
delivered to their owperl. yerj^ing else^ indudmg “ butcher’s 
ofifel,” was either disinfected.oF aestroyeid., The ship was also 
well cleansed and disinfected, and the lapdmg-pkce and lair 
declared an “ infeed place’* by the local aolhority. 

In this instance there appears to be little or no doubt ^dkat 
the Russian cattle were in a positively diseased condition when 
taken on board; but as the fpretman cattle,although broujplt 
VOL. vin.—s. s. 2 b 
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with them, had not been exposed sufficiently long for the period 
of the incubation of the infecting material to have passed, practi- 
caHj ffie animals were to be regarded as healthy, and, therefore, 
the delivery of their carcases to the batchers was not likely to 
be attended with any risk or danger. 

Case 5. In this case the diseased animals were brought into 
Hull by the ship "Joseph Soames’ from Cronstadt They 
arrived off the port so as to allow the ship to come into dock 
abont 9*30 on the morning of the 25th July, having left Cron- 
stadt on the 16tiu The Inspector went on board the vessel 
while idle was lying in the Humber, and found 56 Russian 
bullocks on board, two of which excited his suspicion of their 
being a&eted with cattle-plague. When in dock the vessel 
remained in charge of the Customs, and none of the animals 
were allowed to be landed. It was ascertained that two bullocks 
had died at sea and been thrown overboard—one on the 20th 
and another <m the 22nd. 

An opportunity was afforded me of enquiring into the facts 
of this case, and on inspecting the animals on the morning of the 
26th, 1 ibond the disease to 1^ making such rapid progress, that 
fipom eighteen to twenty of them were now affected. Prompt 
action was taken; the whole were slaughtered on board under 
Ae supervision of the Inspector of the local authority. None 
were allowed to be opened, but all were placed in two lighters 
and towed by a steam^tug out to sea for the purpose of being sunk, 
in accordance with the arrangements which had been made. 

In this instance, as there was a considerable quantity of material 
on board likely to convey infection, the cargo being a mixed one, 
arrangements were made by which the Local authority was to see 
that disinfection of the holds of the vessel was properly carried 
out before their contents were allowed to be landed; and after 
the slaughter and removal of the cattle, that the decks of the 
vessel were well cleansed and disinfected, as well as the men 
employed m slaughtering the animals. From what has since 
transpired, it would appear that the lighters were not sunk as had 
been provided for; but were left afloat with the carcases on board. 
This is much to he regretted; but with whom the error rests, I 
have not at present been able to learn. 

Case 6. This was a second importation into Hartlepool, and, as 
in the former instance, the animals came from Hamburg. They 
were, however, all German cattle—a fact of great importance in 
iteelf, but of still greater when taken in connection with an importa¬ 
tion of German cattle into Newcastle, the subjects of cattle-plague. 

The animals, 26 in number, were brought In the ‘Gipsy 
^een,’ and entered the do'cks about 10 p.m., July 28th (Sunday). 
The Inspector went on board before the ship was brought into 
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dock, but did not detect any symptoms of disease in any of the 
cattle. They remained on l^ard until about about 5 A.M. (Mon¬ 
day), when they were landed and carefully examined, again 
without disease being detected. They were seen again at noon 
on Monday, and then also they gave no indications of ill-health. 
At 6 P.M. they were finally examined by the Inspector and passed; 
but, coming from a scheduled country, they were prevented 
leaving the defined part of the port alive. On Tuesday morning 
two or diree of the animals were nodced to be unwell, and one 
in particular to present s}nmptoms of cattle-plague. Under these 
•circumstances their owners commenced the slaughter at once, 
and the Inspector telegraphed to Newcastle for the Inspector at 
that port to come to Hartlepool. At the time of the arrival of 
die telegram I was engaged at Newcastle with the Inspector in 
examining German catde from Hamburg, among which one 
decided case of plague existed. After making arrangements at 
Newcastle to prevent a spread of the disease from diat centre, 
we left for Hartlepool, and arrived so as to examine the animals 
about 5 P.M. The disease was found to be making fearful and 
rapid progress, there being no less than seven or eight then a&cted 
with cattle-plague. Measures were promptly taken to prevent 
any of the slaughtered animals, skins, offal, or other material, 
leaving the place, and the local authority was communicated with. 
The slaughtering was at once stopp^, and the men and their 
clothes dealt with in a way to prevent, if possible, any mischief 
resulting. The place was also put in charge of the police, until 
a meeting of magistrates could be held in morning. At this 
meeting it was determined to bury the whole lot—an exami¬ 
nation of the visceia of some of those slaughtered giving indi¬ 
cations of the existence of disease. One of the cattle-plague 
animals died in the night, 10 were killed diseased, and 15 
slaughtered . as healthy—^26. All were , removed by water to 
the burial-place—an isolated spot contiguous to some new docAs 
wbicb are being constructed—^and there properly disposed of. 
This, as well as the landing-place and that part of the dock 
from which they were taken, were cleansed and disinfected, and 
declared an infected place,” in accmdance with the provisions 
of the Gmtagious Diseases (Animals) Act* 

Case 7. This also was a second importation of the disease, and 
has already been alluded to as occnxxing at Newcastle* The 
animals, which numbered 108, were all German cattle, brought 
from Hamburg. They were landed at abottt 7 AJU., July 29th 
(Monday), at which time they all appeared to be in a healthy 
state, as was the case, with one exception—a heifer—that appeared 
more than usually dull and dispirited; when seen by the Inspector 
after the twelve hours’ detention. . Under these mrcumsfcances the 
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Inspector determined to isolate this animal, and to detain all 
ti© others lintil the following morning before making his next 
examiaatiom Late on the same evening I arrived at Newcastle 
from Leith, and in the morning accompanied the Inspector to 
the lair and examined the animals. The heifer was found to be 
the snhject of cattle-plague; the disease being not only fully estab¬ 
lished, but making rapid progress towards a fatal termination. 
We at once determined on killing her, disinfecting the body and 
sending it to the adjacent manure manufactory for immediate 
destruction. This being done, the slaughtering of the others 
was commenced under supervision and such regulaltions as would 
give fair security against harm arising, even if, some of the 
animals should show indications of disease before the whole 
weie slaughtered. The final result I have not yet been able to 
ascertain, but I have no doubt that everything was done to guard 
against a spread of the'infection that possibly could be. 

The occurrence of these cases of cattle-plague among German 
cattle are sufficient prods that the malady has gained a footing 
in the neighbourhc^ of Hamburg, from the impor^tioh of 
dhmsed Russian cattle from Cronstadt into that port 

'Under liiese circumstances the Lords of the Council saw fit 
to issue an Order bearing dak^ July 31st, revoking the Order 
iflMdbr ailotred &hkswig-Holstein cattle to pass iidand after 
twelve homs^ detention at the place of lan^g, if healthy; 
and also by another Order, of equal date, to determine that 
all sheep and goats brought from any place in the Empire of 
Germany should be kiUed at the port of entry. 

One other case of importation of cattle-plague still remains to 
be named. The animals, 35 in number, destined for London, 
were shipped at Cronstadt on July 20th, but were not landed 
unrii July 28th. They came to the Foreign Cattle Market at 
Oeptfmd, and were brought in the steam-ship ^ Viatka.’ Five 
died on the passage—^the cause assigned being simple exhaus¬ 
tion from the length of the voyage. Three of die five died on 
July 26th, and two on the 28th, when the ship was off the 
Essex coast. They were all thrown overboard—the two last- 
named near to the “Sunk Light,” off Harwich. On being 
debarked three were found to be in an unhealthy condition, and 
one of these to present symptoms of catde-plague. Immediate 
slaughter of the whole lot was ordered by the Lords of the Coun¬ 
cil, and such a disposal of the carcases as would afford security 
against the spread of the disease. The post-mortem examination 
of the animals alluded to fully established the opinion which was 
given during life, namely, that the symptoms which existed were 
due lo cattle-plague, and to no other disease. ' i ^ 

In concluding this Report; I may add that advanfoge has been 
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taken of the reintroduction of cattle-plague to test the disputed 
conveyance of the disease to animals by their partaking of water 
containing the matenes morbi of the malady. Some exudation 
inatter and viscid mucus were removed from the fauces of a 
diseased German cow and mixed with a pail of water, which 
was then given to a yearling heifer to drink. She refused to 
swallow more than a draught or two; but being kept from water 
for two succeeding nights and the intervening day, she freely 
partook of the remainder. On the third day following the last 
drinking of the water she presented appearances which to the 
practised eye indicated that mischief was beginning, and the 
thermometer test being had recourse to, the temperature was 
found to have already risen to 105-^. On the following day 
the symptoms of catde-plagae were well marked, and from that 
time the disease progressed so rapidly that death followed on 
the fourth day of illness, and ninth from the time the infected 
water was first partaken of. 

It may be right to add that the experiment was carried out 
under circumstances which rendered it impossible that the 
animal could in any other way, save by drinking the water, 
have been exposed to the infecting material of cattle-plague. 
Its result fully confirms the opinion arrived at during the preva¬ 
lence of the disease in 1866, and establishes the views held by 
the best of the Continental observers. 


Addehdum. 

[Since sending the preceding Report the cattle-plague has broken oat in 
the East Hiding of Yorkshire; but, at the time of my adding the 

disease is almost entirely exterminated. The necessity of. a speedy puhli- 
ca,tion of this number of the Journal prevents my now giving the particulars 
of the cause of this outbreak of the malady. So far, however, as an investi¬ 
gation has gone, I may state that it in no way depended ou' the washing 
ashore of the carcases of the animals which ought to have h^ smik of ^ 
mouth of the Humber.—J. B. S.] 

'■ . > ^ - S,l', 

XIX .—Report on the Exhibition of Live ^och at Card^m '&jr 
Hsasnux Coebet. 

A XiOOK at the map or a glance through Ae r#l?orfs of the 
Society will tell how it is just twenty sinc^ the annual 

exhibition approached on the confines of ^uth Wales. And 
then, so far as drawing f<»rth ike resources or illustrating the 
.strength of, the country could be concerned, the result in. 1853 
was very similar to that in 1873. At Gloucester the Society^ 
had certainly not penetrated so far ae when, it ^veiled m to 
Cardiff 5 but a quarter of a centaiy or so back, the Welsh fanners 
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miglit liaTe been assumed to depend mainly on their own breeds^ 
of stock, and so to have given an occasional idiosyncrasy to the 
scene. At Cardiff, so general has been the advance of improve¬ 
ment, the home-breeders made more mark with their Herefords, 
Shorthorns, and Cotswolds than anything else; and at Gloucester 
they made no mark whatever. Mr. Richard Milward, the senior 
steward of that meeting, says in his Report, ** the Welsh breed 
was a complete failure; 70Z. was offered by the Society, for 
which only five animals were shown, and these were not worth 
the amount of the prizes.*' Of these five, three were brown and 
white, and two black animals. The brown and white were of 
course the old Glamorgans, of which I could gather little more 
at Cardiff than that they had fairly died out Although good 
beef, they ripened slowly, and, after vain attempts at crossing, 
have been out-paced by more modem breeds on tbeir way to 
market The black Castle-Martins hold tbeir ground more 
firmly, but i remember a better show of the sort a few years 
hack at Carmarthen, as there no doubt will be again in Sep¬ 
tember, when some champion prizes will be offered. In fact 
^the was done scant justice to here by the exhibitors; and 
when, during last autumn, Sir Watkin Wynn recommended hia 
friends m Cfa^ire to go to Cardiff next summer and ^e for 
tbssiaselves whether the black cattle of South Wales were equal 
to llie black cattle of North Wales," the President, no doubt, 
expected there would be a far stronger display of native produce. 
It is noticeable, however, that, much as they may be coveted by 
the grazier or sought by the batcher, neither the North nor South 
Wales cattle ever oflfer much front as show stock. There may 
be a runt or two entered at Bingley Hall or at Islington, but the 
competition rarely extends beyond the number of premiums. 

The main features, then, of our great national expositions in 
this way are becoming more and more alike. There will be 
Shorthorns shown this autumn at Hereford fair; and at Exeter 
last spring, on the opening day of a new Devonshire Society, 
the Shorthorns beat the Devons for the champion prizes. When 
another great meeting is called for the Midlands, there will 
probably be as many Longhorns sent from Leicestershire and 
Warwickshire as were sent to Cardiff—some three or four in 
all. Reporting on Gloucester in 1853, Mr, Milward said, 
“We may now hope that after repeated trials with the best 
intentions to draw out the cattle peculiar to a district, the Society 
will cease to offer prizes for any but the three recognized breeds 
of cattle." And certainly at Cardiff “ the cattle peculiar tQ tho 
district" would by the event appear to be cattle whose pecu¬ 
liarity IS that they are known all over the world—such as Short- 
horns and Herefords: whereas the Castle-Martins, the Anglesey, 
the Monlgomeiyshire^ the Red Polls, and the Ayrshires. were. 
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as tested by their numerical force, little more than cariosities 
At Gloucester, however, a vain attempt was made to check the 
over-feeding of show stock, and since then some more direct 
encoaragement has been offered for another description of 
animal product* The Society now goes, not merely for beef, 
but for milk, and to Mr* Milward’s three recognized breeds of 
1853 we must now add and maintain a fourth* There was not^ 
perhaps, a great fhow of these animals at Cardiff, but there is 
none more interesting or useful in its degree than that of Channel 
Island catde, and, like the horse show, this section has now, too, 
been properly cultivated and become an established success. 

And of the Royal Society’s horse show of twenty years since, 
let so good an authority on the subject as Mr. Miiward speak 
to its merits:—Although many were exhibited^ it cannot be 
stated that the show was a good one. There were, it is true, 
several fine specimens of the Sufiblk breed, but the judges 
expressed great dissatisfaction at the ordinary show of roadster 
stallions; and the exhibition of Welsh ponies will not, it is 
thought, induce the Society to offer similar prizes in future.” In 
fact, at that period, and for some years subsequently, a horse 
show under the countenance of the Royal Agricultum Socie^ 
was despaired of; and at Gloucester there were no claisses 
beyond those just mentioned—for cart-horses, one premium for a 
trotter, and a few special offers for ponies that a horse” man 
like Mr. Miiward would seem to imply should never be repeated. 
But at Cardiff, Mr. Miiward was himself an exhibitor of ponies^ 
as there were classes for thorough-bred horses, hunters of all 
ages, cobs, galloways, and brood mares; so greatly has this part 
of the proceedings developed since the first Royal KKIZ. was 
ofifered at leeds in 1861, Nothing, however, could have been 
more legitimate than this veiy gratifying success; but the lofty 
jumping and tumbling is not countenanced, nor is the tedious 
business of judges riding the horses encouraged by the stewards. 
A home-show of any kind will always be an attraction to cm 
Englishman without bashed hurdles and brimming dyk^. What 
with separate claves for Shires, Clydesdales and Sciffi^}k% the 
agricultural horses have pro^^ssed as favourably, with the ex¬ 
ception, at least at CardMT, of the Eastern Counties chetinuts. At 
Gloucester ** there were several fine specimens of the Suffolk 
breedat Cardiff there were very few specimens of the Suffolk 
breed, good or bad, and not half-a-dozen in aS, 

In the twaity years there has been no greatm* en^prise evinced, 
that is to say, as demonstrated by the prize-list of the Society, 
than in the breeding of sheep. At Gloue^ter the several 
tinctions were thus drawn—Ijeioes^is; Sout^owns or other Shm^ 
wools; Long-wools, not Leicesters; with i^pecial prizes for ^rop^ 
shires or other grey and black-faced Shc^wools. Thus, thm 
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were in all four varieties of steep recognized which have now ex¬ 
panded into Leicesters, Cotswolds, and other Long-wools; Oxford¬ 
shire Downs, Southdowns, Shropshires, Hampshires, and other 
Short-wools; Dorset, and Mountain sheep. What a story this 
comparison tells of itself! and one as interesting as it should be 
usefuL Mr. Mil ward said in those times ‘^the new class of 
Shropshire Downs w'as very successful,” and is to be hoped 
that the Society will recognize them as a distinct bteedbut 
how many more distinct breeds have we set up since Gloucester? 
Ev'en the Cotswolds at that time held no rank of their own on 
the prize list. And, then, the pigs, merely separated as large 
from small, with no Berkshire class even on the confines of their 
county, but with ‘‘a dark and white Berkshire” sow winning 
a prize, though this would be regarded as rather a curious^ 
descriprion of a Berkshire by the connoisseurs of a later'era.-* 
Still the Rev. T. C. James, more recently than Gloucester, - 
would bring out his ** improved Berkshires, very gaily marked 
with great patches of white on their sides, feacks^ and even heads. 
It* must be understood that *I do not-write here altogether from 
hearsay or by bobk, I wats at the Gk^Ucester Meeting, and have 
stilt a keen recoUecdbnof that miserably v^et week and s^vampy 
^Nr#»*gioutid, as thj^ may to further point th^ 

ill iSwelm'of sunny skies and pleSsSnt tambles 

frnm one ring to another. 

Hoeses. 

; Only within a few days ftom the time I write, I saw what, 
with the pardonable license of ?‘the Jammer,” was called ^^the 
best hcwse in the world,” knocked down for the unprecedented 
price of 12,500 guineas, the purchase being made for a new 
Company, Considering that we have Parmesan, the 
sire of the last two winners of the Derby, and King Tom, 
still, as it would seem, in their prime, as well as so rising a- 
sire as ^rd Clifden, already credited with two St. Leger 
winners, it is not quite so clear that Blair Athol is the best 
horse, or, at any rate, the best stallion in, the world, or evens 
in the country. I should look, myself, with far more confidence 
to another Stud Company for the best horse, that is, of bis breed 
and for Ws purpose. I, of course, refer here to the Shire, cart 
stallion Honest Tom, who has won at every meeting of the 
£mi^ his youth upwards, and at this show as the property 
of (he Pylde Cart-Horse Breeding Improvement. Company.' ■ - L 
some yrare si^e, whea actiog as a Judge 5jbonea 
for-a local society, teUing them at the. 4iim4r that it^^vas 
tt»e» unperatiTC duty to see that the district was provided 
with cme or two really good “warrantable” stallions for the 
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use of farmers; and I think I went on to suggest that the 
Hunt Committee might make it part of its business to see 
that such a want was supplied. At the moment it did not 
occur to me to ask the aid of that good fairj who in these 
times is ready to undertake almost anything we choose to 
name, from compounding a cattle-food to draining a bog; but 
certainly never did the agency of a Company promise better, 
as a means for the public good, than that recently established in 
Lancashire. There is so much example in that which has 
already been accomplished, the project so far has been so legi¬ 
timate a success, that 1 am induced to give here a glance at its 
origin and object. From the official note-book of the Company, 
as kindly placed at my disposal, it appears that the efforts of 
the Royal North Lancashire Agricultural Society, and the 
Lytbam and Kirkham Agricultural Society, to induce good 
thorough-bred horses to come into the district of the Fylde by 
oflfering a premium of 50/., not having produced a satisfactory 
result, it was thought expedient by those who felt an interest in 
the subject, to ask the landowners and other gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, to combine in raising a sum* of not less than 
500/., in shares of 25/. each, for the purchase of a really good 
thorough-bred sire. The Rev. L. C. Wood accordingly brought 
the subject before the notice of the principal landowners, and 
the following gentlemen at once consented to aid the proposed 
scheme by taking shares, viz.;—Lord Derby, 4 shares; Colonel 
Clifton, 4; Mr. J. H. Miller, 4; Mr. T. Townley Parker, 1; 
Mr, C. Addison Birley, 1; Mr. Ley land Birlej^ 1; Captain 
Jameson, 1; Mr. T. Langton Birley, 1; Hon. D. B. Ogiivy, 1. 

This was termed the Fylde Horse Breeding Company, and in 
due course, as will be seen from the following further minutes, 
thel one led on to the launch of another, distinguished as the 
Fylde Cart-Horse Breeding Improvement Company:—In the 
year 1868 a Company was form^ for the purpose of impmvmjg 
the breed of horses in the Fylde, and with this yieir dtef 
thorough-fared horse Carbineer was purchased from Aid' EAR 
of Zetland. After three jears^ experience, the pmmoleiA bf SjAt 
schema have every reason to be satisfied with the reibult bf their 
efiorts; and they consider that the numerous premiums won at 
ihe various agricultu^l meetings daring the' ksir two years by 
the young stock got by Carbineer, beat thfe best testimony 
to the progress that is being gradually made in this class of 
stock throughout the district. This success leads the promoters 
of that scheme to think it desirable that'dieir Operations should 
be further extended, and lh3at Rke meAfis plated within the reach 
of the agriculturists of the neighbourhood for improving all 
classes of stock should be coinpieted'by the introduction of a 
firSt-class cart-horse. With this view it is proposed to orm 
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another Cbmpanj, to be called ^TheFjlde Chr^-Horse Breed¬ 
ing Improvement Companj,* and that it be managed upon the 
same principle as the former one. That the capital of the said 
Company shall consist of 600f., to be raised in shares of 25/. 
each. The Rev. L. C. Wood having brought the subject before 
the various landowners, the following took shares, viz.:—Lord 
Derby, 4 shares; Mr, J. T, Clifton, 4; Mr. T. H. Miller, 4 j 
Mr, W. P. Miller, 4; Lord Bective, 3; Mr. T. T. Parker, 1; 
Mr. T. Langton Birley, 1; Mr. C. Birley, 1; Mr. C. A. Birley, 
1 ; Mr. A. L. Birley, 1; Mr.'Hutton Birley, 1; Mr. Spencer 
Leese, 1. 

The thorough-bred horse Carbineer was purchased of Lord 
Zetland for 400?. in 1860, the year in which he won the Society’s 
100/. at Manchester; and Honest Tom of Mr. W. Welcher 
for 500/ The selection and management of these two stallions 
have been entrusted to a committee, consisting of Mr. T. 
Townley Parker, Mr. T. Horrocks Miller, and the Rev. L. C. 
Wood; and the horses stand at Singleton, near Poulton-le- 
Pylde, in the centre of the Fjlde district Since his purchase,. 
Carbineer’s stock have been winning at many of ike great 
shows tbrooghont the country, and at a recent meeting in 
Lancashire fals foods of this year beat an equal number of those 
by Queenly in a match; while Honest Tom’s six years’ 
successive victories are as well backed on the prize list So 
lar, then, the Company’s capital has been judiciously invested ; 
and although Lord Derby and the other gentlemen who have 
taken shares may not have looked to much direct return there¬ 
from, there will be a profit in'many ways. 

For some years past Young Lofty has also been known at 
the Society’s Meetings, as well as about the country, as the best 
Clydesdale, at least on this side of the Border; and a very 
delightful horse he is—cheerful, active, and particularly hand¬ 
some. He was put out here, however, by the Assistant Vete¬ 
rinary Inspector as a roarer; while it is noticeable that at Malvern 
last autumn, where I was one of the Judges, a question was 
raised by one of my fellow-Judges as to Young Lofty’s sound¬ 
ness, and a veterinary surgeon called in. The horse, however,, 
was passed as sound, and he took the first prize; while, it should 
be added, that no objection was then made as to his being n 
roarer. There was no such thoroughly stylish a cart-stallion at 
Cardiff and the Judges with what they had before them in the 
class must have looked with longing eyes at the corner in which 
Lofty was “ sent to Coventry ” under the ban of a disqualification. 

There was a far better show of SuSblk horses at Gloucester in. 
1853, when the Punches took nearly all the prizes in mixed 
clas^ against other breeds, and when Mr. Milward stated 
officially there were several « fine specimens of the breed.” At 
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Cardiff as I have said, there were hardly half-a-dozen in all 
exhibited; and, as the SujBTolk breeders are evidently not very 
keen for competition when far away from home, it is a question 
whether these classes should not be dropped at remote sites like 
Cardiff and Hull, to, of course, be revived again when the Society 
comes close on them in 1874. There is no w'orse advertisement 
than badly-filled classes at a great national meeting; and at 
Cardiff two Suffolk stallions competed in the old class, only one 
two-year-old was entered, backed by a couple of mares. Con¬ 
sidering how much the character of the Society's horse-^show 
has improved, and how much it has extended, as, further, that 
the Suffolks had here a series of premiums to themselves, it is 
not so easy on the face of it to say why the Gloucester show of 
this breed of cart-horse was so good and that at Cardiff so bad. 
If the classes be continued at Hull, the Eastern Counties must 
make a far stronger demonstration for Yorkshire, or people will 
say the SuSbiks are going out of fashion. 

Grand as are such horses as Honest Tom and Le Bon, 
and weighty as is the chestnut Young Champion, it is doubtful 
whether they were quite in place in Glamorganshire, for 
the Welsh farmers can never “afford” to take to them as 
they do to the Herefords and Cotswolds. The light, active 
little horse is of far more service here; and, indeed, one 
of our leading implement-makers tells me there is a call for this 
comparatively small horse in many other parts of the country, 
—for something not over fifteen-two, compact^ and, above all, 
active, who with his fellow can step away in a pair-horse plouglu 
The abuse or excess we are growing into on the show-ground is 
that too many of the prize cart-horses have rather the extra weight 
and ponderous movements of dray-horses. Even the Suffolks are 
shown with more top than they can comfortably carry, but then 
this is called “constitution." The following is the Judges* 
• Report on the agricultural horses ; which, 1 should say, «ly 
reached me after I had written the opening to the section:— 

In the following remarks, the Judges, as far as possible, coniiiie themselves 
to opinions upon which ^ey are unanimous; and when their comments 
extend to animals beyond those selected for ofGicial awards, it will mostly be 
found to be for the purpose of drawing attention to extraordinary meiit, in 
cases where unsoundness or other objection has prevented a more marked 
appreefaticm being recorded in the shape of prize or commendation. 

A J‘u^ at a Boyal Meeting Is not suppo^ to need apolc^y or justidcatlon 
for decisions made with the consent of his colleaguies, but instances may 
occur in which a few words of explanation may at once aih^rd a satisfactory 
solution to what, outside the ring^ may appear an unsolved mystery. <jff 
this the Judges will take advant^e, where such explanation may appear 
necessary oc advisable. Where marked infedorify is socially noticed, it is 
for the purpcse of deterring owners from making entries for Boyal prizes^ 
upon what may be called off-chances in a thinly-filled class. Animals thus 
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placed before the public, lower the general standard of the exhibition, and the 
practice tends to mislead beginners as to what is and what is not a proper 
animal for a Royal Society's showyard. 

The withholding a premium under any circumstances is a veiy extrerne 
measure. In one case only did the Judges consider themselves justified in 
resorting to it; but had "some of the better-filled classes been reduced to 
certain entries, this verdict of “insufficient merit” would not have been a 
solitary one. 

In the directions given, the Judges of cart-horses have received no special 
instructions as to the nature of the report they are expected to produce. 
What follows is written under the assumption that every one who makes an 
entry in the Royal Agricultural Society’s Catalogue submits his animal to 
the verdict of the public, both through the Judges’ award and the notice of 
the press. To commit to paper for public record some general commendatory 
remarks on an individual animal, or some remote allusion to lack of merit in 
a certain class, without particularizing anything in it, is not a very profitable 
cmployinent; it is satisfactory to neither writer nor reader. In the task we 
have undertaken, we do not feel bound to confine our remarks to mere gene- 
lalizatiQn. Where an animal is pre-eminently meritorious, the attention of 
l»reedeis should he called to the fact: when an animal of repi’ehensible 
inferiority makes an appearance in the ring, his owner is responsible for the 
adverse criticism wMch is likely to follow. 

in ms Report we shall first notice the agiiciiltural stallions not qualified 
to compete as Clydesdales or Bufolks. Here we had no difficulty in selecting 
or four very good, ones^ the best of these being Honest Tom, a horse 
knom since the Bury St Edmund’s Meeting in 1867, as a prize^ winner on 
^bearioa he has put in an sppearimce. As a 2-year-old, at Bury, he 
wii % MkloMl feaimiii in ^ show; he was then of great promise, and has 
ms falfiUed the most eangnine expectations of > those who thought best Of 
hisQu As a yaimg ox]ke, he had a tendency to lightness, in the hack ribs, 
having a little too much height under the flanks. This has all disappeared; 
he is now a good-looking, well-spread, farmer’s horae, of quite the heavy 
stamp. With immense substance, he has quality enough in his legs* to suit 
a Suffolk bleeder, and hair enough upon them to satisfy "the JTorth or Midland 
Counties man—two things by no means incompatible, but not often seen in 
the same animal. His fore-feet are not what they should he, and he begins 
to show the effect of his spring work and summer “showing” on slightly 
arched fore-legs. The most that can be said against him is, that he is rather 
nnao of the dray-horse than is desirable in an agricultural stallion; and, 
perhaps, the time the Society oflered distinct premiums for that kind of • 
animal, his entry for a farm-horse premium might have been fairly objected 
to on that account. The second prize went to a hay horse of great length 
and substance, with a somewhat deficient back; otherwise a useful animal 
with good action—a point which, perhaps, placed him before the wlute-legged 
chestnut so good to look at all round in the box and the ring, too; but his 
want of liberty in the fam-horse’s great pace —the walk —^kept him from a 
higher place in the prize list. The faults most patent to the eye in this 
were flat feet, sn’iall feet, side-hones, and light middles. Very few were defi- 
<nent in trotting action, but the easy swing in the walk which a plough-horse 
should have was not so apparent. The handsome black tottering round the 
ring fimn sheer infirmity on all-fours should be remembered—^not as a ruodeL 
hut as a caution. 

Of the 2-year-olds of the same description the best was Hr. Bryan’s 
wiute-m^ed chestnut, a very capital siyle of horse without much show, b^it ■ 
no weak point. His short hind-quarters and straight hocks are un^ghtly. 
but betray no want of strength; and to those who, are aiming at extra sub* 
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stance and good qnality, we commend tliis colt’s legs as models to perpetnate. 
In Mr. Summer’s grey, which took second honours, there is no great promise 
of beauty, but like the first-prize colt, he has no weakness to tell against him. 
The excessive development of muscle over the hips, with the drooping rump, 
is a form never deficient in stren^h; but at the same time is an imsightly 
formation, usually accompanied Tsith a depression more or less over the loins 
— 2 L rule to which the grey is no exception. The third-prize colt had any¬ 
thing but good hind-legs, and had a certain want of strength round Ms fiank 
and loins, not likely to mend with age. His place as Ho. 3 on the prize list, 
with Mr. Jones’s lengthy brown behind him, was not a unanimous decision of 
the Judges. Among this class were to be found several colts by no means 
undeserving of notice. H 9 . 13, a particularly good-looking, lengthy bay, 
could not escape notice; but there was that in his run out which sent him 
away early in the selection. Others, again, were palpably unsound, or had ’ 
falsely-formed hocks, closely approaching to unsoundness. The marked 
instances of false form, shallow girth, long legs, and want of width, which 
Kos. 14, 15, 17, and 22 exhibited, quite spoiled the look of what would 
otherwise have b^n a commended class; and one is led to wonder what the 
produce of such will be if their owners persevere in keeping such specimens 
lor the stud. 

Class 11 comprised the mares of the same sort. Mr. Crowe’s Smart was 
first, a place mostly occupied by this animal. “ Yery, very good” may be written 
against her in any company anywhere. Low, long, and wide; sound, and a 
good mover, she claims the honour of being dam to the neat and true-made 
chestnut which took second among the 2 -year-old fillies. The second prize 
goes to the great roan belonging to Mr. Street. Here we have more of the 
loaded hips, the deep mid-rib, and the tendency to low back, but in a modi¬ 
fied degree, with much to commend and undoubted utility. The third prize 
was a question between the leggy brown, with the closely-ribbed, strong-built 
carcase, and the small but neat bay shown by Mr. Frees. Size decided the 
case in fiivour of Mr. Lamb’s mare, against the protested appeals of one of 
the Judges for the low and long one. As a whole, the brood mares, with two 
exceptions, were a very plain set; and after the first and second were drawn 
out, the others were a very long way below them. The 2-year-old'fillies 
were better. The big bay daughter of Honest Tom, shown by Mr, Purser, 
vw a show-mare aU over; quite the big stamp, but good looking, "of 
jsood quality and grand action. It is no light point in her favour to Jiave 
beaten Mr. Crowe’s Ho. 151, already mentioned, an animal, which has the 
credit of winning at all the Eastern Counties meetings this It should 

here be mentioned that two exceedingly clever well-spread mares, Hos. 154 
and 155, were both put out of all chance by their curby hocks. On 
Brown’s filly the verdict must be—^“‘bred so,” inasmuch as her own sastb: 
in the yearling class, a particularly fine filly, was sent away on 
account. 

The Clydesdales were not a very numerous lot The old honw class gave 
us a sight of that particularly true-made, handsome a. cart-home. 

Young Lofty. As a specimen of the pure Clydesdale, every breeder; should 
getasight of this animal. As a model to be held in the eye* he is a type 
f<»: the breeder of any kind of agricultural horse in tifeio world. He is the 
property of Mr. Tomlinson of Bugeley, who is certaijdy under a great misfor- 
tnne in having such a horse excluded from the prize list, on account of Ms 
roaring. How far such a malady may be aton^ ks: by oth^ , excellences, 
is matter worth consideration—^not a pmctioe easily defended in theory we 
allow—but. if ever there was a troptatiqn to, iguoie the hereditary nature 
of disease, it would be in a casejike this. Judge’s duty is more plainly 

marked out, and we decided not to sanction the ^sinclple of sdmitting to the 
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hostouiB of the prize list any animal so afSictedi The grey we had to fall 
back upon, was by no means an unworthy representative of his class. Tbe 
dappled grey is not very common among the Clydesdales, although quite 
pure-bred specimens are to be found of that colour. Mr. Orange’s norse 
has quite the characteristic marks of the breed: the two good ends—the 
^rt leg and somewhat drooping back with the grand action and great 
substance were all there. Ho. 31. The handsome black with his straight 
underline (another decided breed-mark) had to be discarded, and the third 
prize went to a small bay with very little of the grand about him. 

Among the Clydesdale mares was Mr. Statter’s veiy, very good Mrs. Muir, 
in every way a fit representative of her class. The 2-y^r-old classes of 
stallions and mares, require no particular notice., ^e exhibitor of Ho. 160, it 
is to be hoped, has learned from the Cardiff meeting what a Clydesdale is— 
a more miserable applicant for a prize card was never led out in earnest. 

Of the Suffolk Classes it may be said they were very short in numbers and 
not surpassing in merit. The first-prize stallion has been a winner at the 
j^yal once before. He is a shade darker than the orthodox colour, has a 
sourish head and his fore-legs are not well placed and are not particularly 
firm under his ponderous carcase. His walk, however, is first-rate and his 
deep carcase looks like a good constitution* His owner—Mr. Bohy—^won 
the prize when the Society held its meeting at Bury St. Edmund’s with the 
sire of his winner at CaiSiff. He is also successful in the 2-year-old clsiss 
with a son of Royal Prince—a somewhat unique instance of one breeder 
winning with three g^erations of Hie same animal. 

Among the Suffolk brood mares is Mr, Capon’s Gyp, an animal with 
great development of muscle, but l^ht in bone, very handsome and very 
«^ve, but her foal gives little promise of laringing back to her owner much of 
cost of the dam. A somewhat notable history attaches to this mare. 
She is one of twenty-three, which, in a Jxmd-fidc sale of a deceased tenant-farmer’s 
stock last October, averaged over lOOf. each. The sale was a large one, hut an 
average of lOOf. for such a number speaks of the repute the breed has in its 
own district. Two of the mams—of which Gyp was one—^fetched upwards 
of 600f. Both were bought by tenant-farmers. 

One of the most noticeable classes brought into the ring was that for j^airs of 
agricultural horses. Among these were some very extraordinary animals; 
but the best, the handsomest, the most valuable, would have been more at 
home on the stones of London, the Docks at Liverpool or in the streets of 
Sfonchester than in any farm in any district. The substitution- of the word 
‘'draught* for “agricultural” would have made the Judges’course a more 
clear one. Another difficulty was the ill-assortment of the “ pairs.” Of those 
to which the awards were attached, not two were of a colour or of a similar 
character. The white-legged chestnut—a perfect dray horse in himself—had 
a partner quite of another style and Ibe magnificent grey msre bad for her 
companion a nanow-cbested hlue-grey horse, with not much to recommend 
him but his size. The black mare in tbe “reserved number ” was good all round 
except in the quality of her legs. Such a state borders on disease. Here was 
neither hair nor quality, and only those who have had horses’ legs in such 
a state, can realise the trouble they ultimately cause. As purely agricultural 
hOKBes, the pair of hays 105 and 110 were perhaps quite worth notice, but 
tbe sensalional element of extraorffinary size and extraordinary action, took 
tbe awards elsewhere. 

Tbe underground pwr were but a couple of useful carriers’-cart animals, 
wba4a»y ^ the precise quidification for miners’ cattle, beyond being below 
a ooriam is not quite apparent, but as there was but one competition 
Sir the pthse, tbe Judges bed no difficulty in deciding the question. 

Tbe Report froi^ the Riding-Horse Judges is also very 
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comprebensire, and the argument over every class so fully 
entered upon, that it might be left to speak for itself. Never¬ 
theless, Report opens, as it were, with an apology for 
the award in the first class brought out, that is of thorough-bred 
stallions—“ the three Judges simultaneously expressed their 
dislike to Laughing Stock.’* Remarkably enough, when this 
same horse took the first prize in the same class at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne in 1864 decision in his favour was also accom¬ 
panied by some disparaging commentary on the part of the 
judges, who declared that, *^with the exception of Gamester, 
the class was a bad one.”—Gamester being put third from a 
lack of showy action. Since then Laughing Stock’s career at 
the Society’s Meetings has been somewhat chequered: he was 
third in 1862 to Carbineer first and Motley second; he was 
second in 1870 to Knowsley first, and with Sincerity third; and 
in 1871 he was die reserve number, or fourth, to Sincerity first, 
Blinkhoolie second, and Suffolk third: while Suffolk was never 
noticed at Cardiff. Like Sincerity, who was also from the Carlisle 
district, Laughing Stock has hosts of friends and foes, and, 
although he now stands on the lists as the only horse who has 
twice won the thorough-bred premium of the Society, it is 
admitted that on both these occasions the competition was 
indifferent. In truth, with the exception of Christmas Carol, a 
really nice bloodlike horse, with his hind legs beautifully placed, 
and his old opponent Suffolk, there was nothing to take much 
account of” at Cardiff 

The Judges, indeed, report pretty generally against the quality 
of what they found here; although it sounds odd to hear them say 
that, so indifferent were all the other heavy-weight hunters that 
“ Iris had to be put second.” I have seen in a really great show 
of hunters in Yorkshire Iris placed not only first in his class, 
but further proclaimed to be the winner of the Champion Cup— 
that is, to the best of all the hunting-horses on the ground. 
Again, it is not so long since that I saw him knocked down, at 
Tattersall’s for, if I remember right, over 400 guineas, in itself 
“ something of a character,” particularly for so well known and 
used a horse. But a resolute nag like Iris to show properly 
requires a resolute man on his back, and when before the Judges 
he did not look to be half ridden. It will be seen, moreover, 
that a number of objections are urged against him; but, after 
all he has done, to be forced, as it were, into a second place in 
such a class, is, at least, a very remarkable illustration of how 
Judges differ. They have b^n some time in finding out **his 
bad forelegs, his harness forehand, and his hard mouth.” 

The Report embodies, if not a suggestion, a question for 
further consideration, as touching the award in the class of brood 
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mares for breeding hunters, where the first prize went to a thorough¬ 
bred one, whose present purpose is clearly breeding not hunters, 
but race-horses. By Newminster, out of the famous Fair- 
water, this prize hunting mare had a foal by Saunterer at her 
side, who is not very likely to face a fence, if he be only good 
enough to train as a race-horse. A hunter, however, in these 
times can scarcely be too well bred, and such an incident has 
not been one of frequent occurrence. It might be, in fact, as it 
has been urged, that the prize thorough-bred horses may be too 
good or of too high a class for the Society's object; but any such 
objection has been very exceptional, as most of these horses hate 
come fairly within the farmer's reach. The tendency which I 
would the rather guard against from selecting a mare like 
Fairminster is, that farmem should be induct to try their 
hands at breeding ihorough-bred yearlings for sale—just now 
about the most unsaleable stock in file market 5 at any rate from 
a farmers hands. There have been numbers sent back this 
sudimer without a customer, and even the late Mr. Blenkiron's 
last sale in July of 43 lots of yearlings at an average of 117 
guineas each, must have been a losing business. The Society 
has for some time past been putting people into the right and 
935 ily way of breeding a hunter, that is, by the use of the 
thtMi^ghi-brjsd stallion with any likely mare a man may happen 
to have; but beyond this it would be better not to extend ihe 
leason. 

If the Welsh ponies were neither so numerous nor so clever as we 
had expected to see them, it does not altogether follow that they 
are deteriorating, or that the sort is going out of use. One of 
the best horse authorities in Glamorganshire told me that the Welsh 
farmers were scarcely educated, up to the show standard, and 
ihat many better things might be picked up about the lanes and 
little homesteads than were entered for Cardiff. And this would 
possibly apply not merely to the ponies and galloways, but 
equally to me other Welsh breeds of stock. Herewith is the 
Report of the Riding-Horse Judges:— 

Class 7. TkormgJi-hred StaUims ,—The general inferiority of this class may 
be best described by the fact of all the three Judges sitoultaneonsly expressing 
their dislike to Laughing Stock the moment he entered the ring; and yet 
so more or less faulty wCTe all the rest, that Laughing Stock after all came 
to the front. The fact is, action and soundness will be served in a showyard 
as wdl as elsewhere, and Langhir^ Stock, with all the faults of his^Touch- 
ston&pshoulders and small hocks^ is a fne goer, and has more substance when 
lownred than a casual observer would think; and he is certainly the sire of 
ztmny showyard winners, for instance, one of the best (No. 202) to-day. 

second-prize horse, Christmas Carol, has a deal of substance and general 
good almt him, but Ms shoulders, like his sire’s, are not quite right; his 
loin® want muscle, and hk hind-legs are full far behind him, and he appears 
somewhat SmtaHe. The third prize, Beinfrid, has faulty fore-legs ^d is 
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too bnt be has great power behind, with all the STewminster 

quality, and more than their nsual bone; is of a good colour, and in many 
respects a nsefhl conntry stallion. The lightness of bone (especially behind) 
of Ely, who should not have stooped to such small game, the same fault 
amounting almost to a deformity in Suffolk, the terribly twisted and li^t 
fore-1^ of Nine Elms, the small feet and want of action of Wild Qiariie, 
the faulty hocks of Harcourt, and the want of power and eneigy of Bidly* 
wood, put them all more or less out of court ^ for getting hunters.” 

Class 8. F&t getting Ea>6hneys. —Only poorly represented; the winner 
(No. 68), Mr. Mason’s Norfolk Hero, was something of the sort wanted, but 
he has yeiy stilty fore-legs, light ribs, and bis action is not up to tbe N<^olk 
standard. The second, 2^. Lockhart’s Dick Tuipin, thon^ neat and quidk, 
has scarcely the bone and character” necessary for a sire; and the third, 
Mr. Langley’s grey Telegram, went with a straight knee and wide behind. 
The others were very indhGferent. 

Class 9. Fony StdLlwns und&t 14 hands, —At least one good-looking 
one in the three entries—^Mr. Koundell’s Sir George, and he goes as well as 
he looks, and is quite the sort to produce nice ponies. The second, Mr. Brewer's 
Blue Pill, is more of a racing pony, and the third, a common weed. 

Glass 10. Fmy StaUims under 13 hands, —^Tlds class contained a couple 
quite worthy of notice. Lord Bute’s Cymro (first^ and Mr. Doyle’s Tramp 
(second). The first, a light chestnut with fiaseu mane and tail, with good power, 
though ^ort of action, will leave his mark amongst the pomes of &e district. 

Class 14. Mares for breeding Hunters, —^In this class was a very fine thorongh- 
bred mare, Mr. Cartwright’s Fairminster, so good it was impossible to pass 
her over, though it is a question whether it is quite fair to exhibitors of strong 
half-bred bunting mares that thorongh-bred mares should be allowed to com¬ 
pete with them; and whether the Society should not now include them in a 
separate class, as the Boyal Irish Society does. The second prize, Mr. Fox’s 
Pink, and the third, Mr. Bobinson’s Go-a-head, are able comp^tors, and 
will be always hard to beat. Mr. William’s Alice (R. No.), Mr. PoweU’s 
(commended) Chit Chat mare, and Lady Emily, were all nice mares, and 
this class was decidedly good. 

Class 15. Mares for breeding HaHmeys, — L bad class, winners excepted. 
Mr. Sherratt’s Pdly (first), was as neat a type of the imckney as need be. 
The second, Mr. Watts’ Bosy Mom, was more of the thorofugh-bred stamp, 
but ahort-l^ed and good of her sort; while the only one that could be found 
good enough for the third was an old-fadiioned grey, useful enough hut with 
forward dioulders. 

Class 16. Fmy Mares tender 14 hands. —^These, tboi^h small in numbers, 
were good in quality, and tbe Judges commended the whole class. Mr. Coale’s 
Kitty (first) would have been a real nice one had she a little more before the 
saddle; mid the second, Mr. Worthington’s PoUy, only wanted a little more 
substance. This little class was quite the best of the day. 

Class 17. Fony Mar& under 13 hands. —^Here were twoor three tslever little 
mares, espedally Mr. Allen’s little chestnut (first), that looked like canying 
a boy with hounds. 

Class 18. Weldt Fontes under 13 hands. —^A nice class; and the three 
chestnuts that came to the front, Mr. Thomas’s Minnie (fi^), Mr. Bower’s 
Dandy (second), and Mr. Allen’s Batty (B. Na), were all well worthy of 
notice, as indeed were several others in this class. 

Class 22. Hunters to 16 stone. —^This class was wretchedly bad. The 
winner, Mr. Jones’s br. g., a second-class hors^ was tied below the knees: 
and the second, Mr. Thomas’s over4ncky Iris, found scant favour in the 
eyes of the Ju<]^es here; who did not think a stale horse near 16*3, with bad 
fore-legs and a Imness fore-hand, a hard mouth and a eon^cuous speedy-cut, 
TOL, vni.—s. & 2 c 
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just whftt a lieavy man’s hunter should he, whatever the merits of his hind 
which is certainly good enough. However, so indifferent were all the 
othexs^ that he had to he put second. Major Ballard’s Eedwing (the third}, 
went as badly as ffom her formation she might he expected to; but there was 
nothing letter. 

Class 23. Hunters up to 12 stone.—rather better cl^; and the first, Mr. 
Darby’s General Hood was not very far from what a light-weight hunter should 
be; and Mr. Howell’s Lancer (second) was* hut little inferior. The third, 
Stacey’s Bianconi, was a neat hard-looking little harrier-horse. Most 
of the others had the too common fault of want of hone, with 9 nt which even 
12 stone is not to be carried long. 

Class 24. EuHiers4t years oZi—Always an interesting class; hut though 
this looked well at first sight, it did not contain many that bore a close insjwc- 
tion, Mr. Cook’s Admiral (first) is a little heavy forward, and quite high 
enough; but he has good limbs and joints—^his hocks especially, and has 
nice manners in the ring. The second, Mr. Mofiatt’s Lady Graham*, has all 
the action of Laughing Stock, her sire, with his fine blood, legs, and general 
quality; W she has not quite a decided **hunter” character about her, and 
her top is more that of a blood charger at present; but she is a fine mare and 
an improving one. The third, Mr. Thomas’s Policeman, is a great loose colt 
requiring time, and his hind legs might he better. Mr. Teasdale’s Theodore 
(R. Ma) was only useful”—a plain horse with straight shoulders. 

Class 25. Hunters 3 years old. —^A near thing between the first three, 
though three very different animals. The winner, Mr. Musgrove’s Honeycomb, 
has ^ the bone and size of his sire Angelus, but, like him, he lac^ action, 
and is not what may he called “ all over a hunterhis shoulders loaded, 
and, he premises to too high; but with all this he is a fine colt Ihe 
aei^, Mr. Millei^a Kettledrum <»lt, would have beaten him, but for his 
li^t fore'legs, for he is more hunting-like, and *went beautifully; and the 
thir<h Mr. Allen’s Cape Horn, by Cape Flyaway, is full of blood and 
quality, and mi;st grow into a valuable horse. The rest in this class were 
very far behind the winners. 

Class 26. Hunters 2 years old ,—The winner, Mr. Miller’s Singleton, was 
an exceedingly nice horse and a credit to liis sire Carbineer, the Manchester 
Royal Prize uinDer. He is a nice size^ well bred, and goes well; and if he 
does not make a hunter will be always worth a good deal “ in another place.” 
The second, a bay by Llandaff, has some hunting shape about him, and there 
were three or four rather promising young ones in this class. 

Class 27. Hunters 1 year old, —^imother Carbineer of Mr. Miller’s was first, a 
zu(^ mov^, but lightish of bone; and the second has the same fault, and has no 
sire named in the catalogue. By the way, why are not the 3 and 4-year-olds 
stipulated to be by a thorough-bred sire, as well as the 1 and 2-year-olds? 

Class 28, Jdoadsters h&iimem 14 and 15 hands, —Of this class tbe less said 
the better. Two or three were neatish blood hacks, the others the commonest 
of the common; and as the majority of the Judges held that the class was not 
intended for well-bred ones, and no better could be found amongst the com¬ 
moners than Mr. Goddard’s cream-coloured Dandy and Mr. Cook’s grey 
General, the prizes went accordingly. 

Class 29, Vohs 'between 13 and 14 hands, —This, the last class, was also the 
best; and of the twenty shown there were some eight or ten really good weight- 
carrying ebbs. 'Mr, Stacey’s Tommy Dodd (fiist) was quite a heavy 
gentleman’s cob; and the second, a sturdy chestnut, was, despite his upright 
pasterns, a rare good stamp. With three or four exceptions, they all come from 
tbe neighbourhood, and it was pleasant to see such a characteristic- class; 
though strange that in all the preceding ones (ponies and Mr. Cartwright’s 
mare excepted), not one of the first prizes remained in Wales. 

As a whole, the show of riding-horses was decidedly inferior. 
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Cattle. 

Notwithstanding' the frequent gaps caused by the prevalence 
of the Foot-and-Mouth Disease, the competition here was pretty 
generally good, the chief exception being with, the Devons, 
where, in many of the classes, the original entries did not 
extend to any numerical force, however excellent the individual 
animals. As usual, the centre of attraction, the great gossipping- 
ground of the day, was by the side of the Shorthorn ring, where, 
no question, the Agricultural Derby of the year is run ofiF in the 
decisions over the all-aged bulls. Unfortunately the neatest” 
bull of his time, Lord Exeter^s Telemachus, was away in 
his box at Burghley, and hence a great deal of collateral interest 
evaporated. Indeed, beyond the Yorkshire-Irish St. Ringgan, 
there was no old bull of any particular repute in the class; and 
almost from the first the race looked to be reduced to a match 
between the two white 3-year-olds. When he first appeared 
this season, the improvement in Lord Irwin was very remark¬ 
able; he had thickened and spread into an admirably well- 
covered animal, with his good flesh capitally laid on; and 
beyond his small head, there was, when in the West of England 
show-ring, scarcely, a fault to he found with Mr. Linton^s bull, 
unless that he had “been done” a little too well by. And no 
doubt he had, for on meeting at Cardiff one of the Judges—^not 
here in office—who assisted in putting Lord Irwin first at 
Dorchester, the same words were on both our lips at the same 
moment: “How he has gone off!” In truth, in the interim, 
the bull had had but little rest, having been out again and again in 
Essex and the North; and his travels had told, as might natu¬ 
rally have been expected. Mr. Outhwaite’s white, on the con¬ 
trary, showed out very gay and fresh; and the decision, though 
much discussed at the time, was confirmed when the two bulls 
mei: again in the week following at Spalding, as again at the 
Kelso show of the Highland Society, at Malton, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and at Bolton. Last season, however, Lord Itwin beat 
Boyal Windsor at the Society’s show at Wolverhampton, and also 
at the York Meeting of the Yorkshire Society; though earlier in 
the year, and in very moderate company, Lord Irwin took no 
prize whatever at Guildford—Mr. Bowly, one of the Judges, with 
whom was Mr. Drewry, one of the Judges at Cardiff, officially 
recording Lord Irwin, in the West of England ‘Jonraal,* as 
“ a thick bull with good points, but with a head very deficient 
in character.” At Wolverhampton, the Judges described Lord 
Irwin, as “of excellent quality and character, and a massive, 
well-fleshed animal of great growth and much promise while 
they spoke to Royal Windsor good quality and great 
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sttl}staiic6, witbi a level and evenly-covered back, capital loins*^ 
but not quite so good below.” I am induced to quote thus 
mucb^as the Shorthorn Judges at Cardiff* l^ve rather epitomised 
their return than dwelt on the merits of any particular animal 

Class 35. JU-Aged We consider this class a veiy commend¬ 

able one. 

Class 36. ToHhgear^ This class we also think a veiy good one, 

and commend the whole of it. 

Class 37. Teafiing Butts ,—^With the exception of the animals mentioned, 
we do not think this class calls for any farther remark. 

Class 38. Bull Cofves.—This class we thought very highly of, as will be 
seen by our high commendations so liberally bestowed. 

Class 39. Cows, —Many useful animals shown in this class, but we have on 
pievious occasions seen better animals exhibited. 

Glass 40. Eeffers irMndk or in-calf, —This is a veiy good one indeed. We 
had great difficulty in coming to a dedsion in many cases. 

Glass 41. Yearling The feet of our having mentioned so many 

ftnlmitlft in this dass, sufficiently defines our opinion of it. 

Class 42. Be^er Calves.—Some commendable animals in this class, but, on 
the whole, not a very strong one. 

As I hold that nothing can be more wholesome^ either as 
n^axds Judges or exhibitors, than fair criticism from outside, it 
may be <mly right to say here that the awards in the class of 
Shf^thom O0WS created a deal of discussion, not m much as 
regank dbe pretty soilkingcQW put first, who was altc^ethier 
new tio the South, as over some of the others which had just pre¬ 
viously met, but under vexy dififerent circumstances. Thus a 
merely commended cow at Dorchester was second at Cardiff; 
the first cow at Dorchester was merely commended at Cardiff; 
and the second at one meeting was third at the other; beating, 
and beaten by, in turn, Mr. Hewitt’s and Mr. Stratton’s cows. 
There was^ as the Judges intimate, nothing of extraordinary 
excellence in the class; and merely moderate animals will con- 
tinually tom the tables on each other. But the difference of 
opinion evinced in the placing of these three cows is rendered 
the more noticeable from one of the Judges having been in 
office at both meetiag& The best 2-year-old bull, Mr. Lamb’s 
Ignoramus, showed vast improvement since Wolverhampton; 
and even in better company might fairly have been promoted 
from^ third to first; while over the best 2-year-oId heifer, a very 
admirable animal to the eye, there was something of a sensation. 
On the turf, a thorough-bred horse is virtually ‘*no horse” unless 
his pedigree can be authenticated; and the same line must hold 
good with anything which goes' to book for its belongings. 
Here, however, the age of Mr. Statter’s heifer was stated to a 
day, leather with her pedigree, although at the same time the 
^txj admits that h^ breeder is unknown. There is no doubt 
that the description of pedigree stock—^that is, cattle in contra- 
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distinction to korses—is a branch of the business of breeding 
at times verj loosely regarded, and, as it seems to me, the 
supervision of entries should be more carefully taken ujp by 
the stewards, or others, previously to the catalogue being printed 
or the nomination pass^ I have seen and heai^ of some curious 
cases of manu&ctured pedigrees during this last summer. In the 
Shorthorn show at CardiB^ however, the visitor came again and 
again on highly bred stock now flourishing about Bridgend, 
Tredegar, Newport, Chefstow, Cowbridge, Castletown, Llandilo, 
Pembroke, Newcastle Emlyn, and in other mrts of Monmouth* 
shire, Glamorganshire, Carmarthenshire, Pembrokeshire, and 
Cardiganshire. With such evidence as this before us, it is easy 
to see how the brindles are lost and the blacks are scarce. 

Still the Shorthorn was not altogether omnipotent, as certainly 
"in places’* the best illustration of any breed on the ground was 
that ofifered by the Hereford^ and the Herefords are now doing 
so well in South Wales, that it is a nice question whether some 
of them will not eclipse the older established herds so care¬ 
fully maintained in Herefordshire and Shropshire. It is not 
often that one man can show so strongly as Mr. Thomas, of St 
Hilary, did with his grandly-grown heifers, uniting, as they do, 
scale with quality; and Usk, Cardiff, Welshpool, Brecon, Eglwys- 
nunyd, and Cowbridge, again tell of how the Whitefaces have 
crept over from the confines of their own county. The Judges 
say that " probably four better cows of any breed than the four 
Herefords placed were never seen in the same class;” wd 1 
should almost be inclined to go on and say there probably never 
was a better class. There was the stamp of high breeding, and 
of the same breeding, about them all. Some might be more 
elegant and finer” in their character than others, but there 
was that uniformity of points, markings, and " presence,” which 
should be the aim of every one who goes to perpetuate or im¬ 
prove a breed. In the companion class of Shorthorn cows, the 
speckled first, the delicate white second, or the broad, roomy, 
roan, commended, had really little In common; but almost any 
one of these Hereford cows mi^ht have been accepted as a 
model of her kind. Mr. Peren’s sweet cow was stiU first, as at 
Wolverhampton, where the Judges reported somewhat against 
her in this way: “Ivington Rose, one of the best Hereford 
cows ever seen, ajqpears rather overfed for breedii^ purposes.” 
But since this was written, she has had one cal^ and is in-calf 
again. I confess to have always had an ei^pecial fancy for 
Duchess of Bedford, here only the reserve; ^^bnt being near 
her calving-time^ she was not even behind.” I shall not attempt 
further to anticipate or interfem mth the Judges’ own Report on 
the Herefords, wherein good reason for evety^isg is given. 
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We consider tlie show of Herefords a. very good tme, both as regards 
inimTjers and < 3 tiality; more than conld have been expected, oonsiderin*; the 
lai^ extent to which the Foot-and-Mouth Disease prevailed in Herefordshire 
and the adjoining; eonnties. Onr duties commenced with— 

Class 43. “We awarded the first prize to Ho. 464, Bachelor: he is 

an excellent specimen, and only wants a good head to make him perfection. 
His son, Provost, Ho, 406, took second prize. With good character and 
substance, he combines much of his sire’s symmetry and excellent flesh. Third 
prize, Ko. 465, Stout: a massive well-shaped animal, with moderate hair 
and touch. The reserve, No. 468, Duias,is very large; and No. 463, Standard 
Bearer, was commended, and is a good stock animal. 

Class 44, First Prize, No. 477, Ton Moltke, has a grand outline, with good 
chai^ter and flesh, and a straight and evenly-covered back; but be stands 
rather too close on his hind-legs. Second Prize, No. 474, Chanter, is a usefal 
bull A very moderate class. 

Class 45. First Prize, No. 492, The Cheltenham Boy. Large framed, 
with quite first-class character, flesh and hair, capital ribs, broad back, and 
stands well on his legs; inclined to be rather gaudy over the loin. Second 
I^ize, No. 483 Lord Ifettenhall: square, and straight on his legs ; good back 
and sides; rather hard hair, and not quite good rump. Third Prize, No. 481, 
Friixre Joachim: a striking one at a side view; very deep; ribs too straight 
to give a broad back; moderate character, and medium fle^. Beserved and 
commended. No. 4S6, Vespasian: a good stock animal. 

Class 40. First Pr^ No, 498, Cop Hall: a square, solid, and level grown 
animal, with good dbaricter and flesh. Secxjnd Prize, No. 602, B^lns: has 
a and good exceilent flesh and ctoaetea^ hut is now slightly 

body* : Beeerve numbav Kow 495, VLmqm Lome, 
Sa a vety promisiiig animal, but his pmnts are not yet well d^^pedf and 
the sSme may be said of Triumph 4th. 

Class 47. Chit'S.—First Prize, No. 623, IvmgtoiiBose,is a model of beatoty, 
apimetry, substance, thick flesh, and high breeding. Second Prize, No. 618, 
Bilk 2nd, is a small-framed one, and is remarkable for symmetry, substance, 
good character, and flesh. Third Prize, No, 525, Lady Milton; a grand cow, 
with an evenly covered hack and sides; good flesh and character, but wants 
more width through chest and shoulders. Beserve number. No. 512, 
Duchess of Bedford 6th: has great substance, with excellent flesh and 
character; but being near her mlvmg time, was not even behind. The 
whole of this class was highly commended, and the best class of their breed. 
Probably four better cows of any breed than the four placed were never seen 
in the same class. 

Class 48. First Prize, No. 634, Sunflower, is a large and deep heifer, with 
great substance and level ifliape; good flesh and character. Second Prize, 
No. 531, Plum, is remarkably handsome; but on a small scale as compared 
with No. 634. Third Prize, No. 533, Lizzie 2nd, has capital fore-quarters 
and back; medium flesh and character, but too hollow behind the Mp. 
Beserve nnmber, No. 532, Countess: a good heifer, but not in her present 
condition so good in front as No. 633; she has not a good rump. This was a 
good class, and all were commended. 

Class 49. Fimt Prize, No. 543, Bosaline: remarkable for size, symmetry, 
and good quality. Second Prize, No. 642, Madeline: a large and good one. 
Tliitd Prize, No. 537, Lady of the Teme: excellent flesh and character, but 
a deSsctIve hmd-quarter, Beserve number. No. 644, Belie of the West: 

ehasaoler and flesh, but not equal in substance to the prize heifers. 
A, good class, and all commended. 

ulassflCX First Prize, No. 553, Buby: has good character; eyenly covered 
and com|»Kit, but a rather small frame. Second Prize, No. 547, Lady Alice: 
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a very promising oqe, witli good liair and quality, but deficient in her under 
points. She is, however, young, and will doubtless greatly improve. Reserve 
number and Highly Commended, No. 548, Queen of the Teme: a good heifer,, 
but not equal in symmetry to the prize heifers. Nos. 666 and 557 were both 
highly commended. Several in this class were backward in condition, and 
consequently showed to disadvantage. 

The Judges declare the Devons “in size, symmetry, and 
quality, to be closely approaching perfection;” but it is to be 
regretted that more of the breed were not shown. In fact but 
for Mr. Davy from Devonshire, Mr. Farthing from Somerset¬ 
shire, and Mr. J. A. Smith from Dorsetshire, amongst whom all 
the first prizes were distributed, there would be no show of 
Devons. The Ofl&cial Report is as brief as the entry. Mr. 
Davy’s best bull in the all-aged class is written of “great 
merit;” Mr. Farthing’s Master Harry, “very meritorious, 
and a particularly good animal,” but his colour, a tawny or 
dirty-orange, is against him; and at Dorchester Master Harry 
was passed by with a mere commendation. Over the yearlings- 
the two Judges could not .agree, and, on an umpire being called 
in, the quality of the FJitton told in his favour, although it is 
doubtful whether he can ever grow up or furnish into as deep 
and square a bull as the other; and Mr. Davy's best bull-calf, 
Duke Flitton 9th, has been shipped by Mr. Cochrane for Canada. 

The cows were declared to be “ a particularly good class,” of 
three only; and the heifers in-milk, running to but four or five,, 
were generally commended as “a highly praiseworthy class;” 
while the yearling heifers were highly commended. The first 
prizes, however, in both these classes, were overdone in the way 
of preparation, and the yearling more particularly looks as if she 
could never “keep her figure.” Indeed, so neat an animal an 
your true Devon can hardly be of perfect symmetry, with such 
gaudy patchy ezcrescences as some of the 3 "oung stock were deve¬ 
loping at Cardiff. A thorough-bred Devon should be, at his or 
her best, one of the truest and handsomest animals in creation* 
Considering how well the Devon steers show at Christmas, •and 
how closely they have of late contested for the champion prizes 
of Islington and Birmingham, it is noticeable, if not quite ex¬ 
plicable, how poor a front they offer at the summer shows of 
breeding stock. 

The Devon Judges also undertoojk the other established breeds^ 
reversing some previous awards over the Norfolk Polls in tho 
bulhclass, where there was *‘no miimal good enough to reserve 
and reporting the cow-class with a Red Poll first, and a Longhorn 
second, to be “ very badly represented while the heifers, with 
Lord Sondes’ two Norfolks at the head of it, were “an indifferent 
class,” although at Lynn the Polls were considered to have made 
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a very creditable show; but then the other breeds were not all 
Polls at CardiflF. Mr. Warren Evans’s « Hereford family,” bull, 
cow, and of&pring, were “ praiseworthyand over the dairy cattle 
exhibited in pairs the Judges ofiered no comment whatever to the 
awards which put Shorthorns first, Herefords second, Shorthorns 
third, and Ajnrshires fourth. Any such reticence is the more to be 
regretted as this is a class, of all others, over which some explana¬ 
tions of the principles upon which the decisions were made would 
be useful as a lesson hereafter. If, as we read it^ here, highly- 
bred Shorthorns and Herefords are really better dairy cattle than 
Ayrshires, of course an important point is gained, as we so 
obtain the best beef and the most milk from the same animal— 
an object, the attainment of which so far has been very strongly 
disputed. Writing of Wolverhampton last year, Mr. Jacob 
Wilson said, ‘‘The class for dairy cattle has always appeared to 
me one of very questionable utility,” as the judges at that Meeting 
dearly considered it a very difficult class to dispose of. A 
couple of ragged Aldemeys or common Yorkshires would make 
no show in the ring against a pair of comely, thriving Short- 
boras, or when put side by side with Ivington Rose and 
Duch^ of Bedwd; and if the class be continued it should 
be under more definite arrangements and instructions. 

In the dairy cattle “proper” there was but a moderate entry 
of Jmrseys, more particularly of Island-bred stock; and I ^ould 
be inclined to account for this in some degree from the home- 
breeders having of late “ sold out” some of their best animals 
at long prices. America has been an especially good customer, 
and Mr. Le Cornu, a well-known judge in these classes at our 
bleetings, has recently sold a two-year-old heifer for 100 guineas, 
die highest price ever realized in Jersey, although I have seen 
it equally here. There could, indeed, be no greater contrast 
than that between the small delicate natives and Lord Chesharn’s 
great gaunt heifers, going back, I believe, to Mr, Dauncey^s 
stock. The Judges endeavoured to bit a happy medium between 
the two; but it would have been well to have had their opinion 
as to the experiment of growing Jerseys to such a scale as is 
now occasionally seen. Moreover, there are indications of the 
Jerseys being overdone for show, and a Jersey heifer going fast 
to beef should surely be something of an anomaly. The Guern¬ 
seys were more satisfactory; of finer quality, and more dairy 
character than those sent over but a few years since; as one of 
these yellow and white heifers looked more like a milker than 
anything on the ground. Subjoined is the Official Report on 
the Channel Island classes:— 

There was an increase in the numher of entries in these breeds of cattle as 
compared with the two former years, but, owing to the prevalence of the Foot- 
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and-Mouth Disease, the classes Nos. 69 and 60 (Jersey Bulls and Cows) were 
not well filled, and contained no animals of special merit, except a young bull 
belongin| to Lord Ohesham. In Class 61, Jersey heifers not exceeding three 
years old, the number of entries was twenty-three, and nearly the whole of 
the animals very promisi^ for the dairy. The first prize was taken by 
Mr. Simpson with Queenie, a showy animal; the second by Mr. Gilby, for 
a good heifer bred in Jersey, while Mr, Hendle had the reserve number with a 
very bloodlike imported animal The Guernsey cows and heifers were a lot of 
first-class animals, and well worthy the inspection of the public, and, perhaps, 
also deserved better premiums than the Judges were able to award; for, in 
Class 63, Mr. Eendle took the first prize with a grand cow, and, moreover, a 
great milker, although now near calving. The other animals throughout the 
class the Judges highly commended, as being also superior milkers; but 
the principal attraction seemed to lie with the Guernsey heifers, Class 64, 
numbering nine animals, almost every one a good specimen of the breed. 
The first prize, No. 657, was a very showlike heifer, with great milking pro¬ 
perties, and as level as a Shorthorn, while the second prize heifer was a straight 
animal, and was closely run for the prize by a much older heifer of Mr. Bundle 
Watson’s, No. 656. In the Guernsey class for buUs there was only one animal 
exhibited, and the Judges submit whether the single prize of 101 would not 
be better employed in augmenting or giving third prizes to the other classes, 
as there are not a great number of herds in England requiring Guernsey bulls. 
In concluding this Report, we observe there are six prizes given for Jersey 
cattle, two of which were taken by Mr. Gilby for animals bred on the Island, 
and four by diferent gentlemen for animals bred in England. In the Guern¬ 
seys there are five prizes given, and they were all awarded to Mr. Bondle and 
Mr. Le Page for imported animals. 

1 have seen the Clydesdales gathered together in Glasgow, 
the Sufiblks spread all over that pleasant park at Ipswich; 
the long red line of Devons at Barnstaple; the white-faces 
blocking up the highways in Hereford; and we have all fresh 
in our memories the show of Shropsbires at Wolverhampton, 
and of Oxfordshire Downs at Oxford. If these were befitting 
expositions of local strength and merit, then 1 cannot but think 
some general disappointment must have been felt over so short 
an array of native Welsh breeds as that got together at Cardiff. 
The Judges, however, who spoke on the authority of experience, 
would seem to have been better satisfied 

We are of opinion that the cattle of these breeds were an attractive 
feature of the show, and we were mudi pleased with the uniformity of character 
they displayed; more especially those called Castle-Martin. Nearly every 
animal to which we awarded a prize possessed great merit, and well deserved 
its distinguished position. Many of them have well-sha^ beads and horns, 
with prominent eyes, soft hair, and thick mellow skins, indicating a sup^ 
quality of beef and good feeding qualities. They are also short legged, having 
hardy constitutions, and a peculiar adaptation to the country they occupy. 
Some, only a few, had sour heads, small eyes, hard hair and skins. 

A gentleman from ihe neighbourhoojd of Pembroke has 
favoured me with some notes on the properties of the black cattle 
of South Wales, which will come well here as an appendix to 
the Judges* brief Report» 
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It is commoTily said that our Blacks are derived from the same original 
stock as the Sussex, Devon, and Hereford cattle. As with other middle 
horned varieties, the quality of their milk is excellent; but, unlike some of 
them, the quantity is abundant. They are hardy, but slow in coming to 
maturity; good doers out of doors during winter as 2-year-olds, and coming 
fast when turned into good pastures the following summer: hence their popu¬ 
larity v?ith graziers, and the great trade through dealers or middle-men, who 
take them from Wales to Barnet, and other large fairs, 

A curly coat is liked, and the usual points of good loin, hide, well-set tail, 
&c., ai'e thought much of. The horn is not attended to quite so assiduously 
as formerly; in fact the breed does not now receive half the consideration it 
had twenty years ago; probably, as you suggest, because the Shorthorn and 
Hereford cattle suit the rich farmer better. Crossing is carried on without any 
system whatever. Calves are reserved for bulls, regardless of every sound 
reason, except, perhaps, the probability of their dying through weakness if 
subjected to the usual Eastern operation; and the best heifers are, as a rule, 
sold fat to the butchers. We are now trying to get up a little enthusiasm in 
the matter, and the Agricultural Societies have subscribed between them 601, 
towards some champion prizes for bulls, to be competed for at Carmarthen next 
September. A Heid-Book is also in contemplation, to include not only Castle- 
llfotin, but also Anglesea Blacks, a rather heavier variety of the same breed. 


Sheep. 

, At lihe Gloucester meeting in 1853) and it is noticeable how 
useful a landmark this may be made in the history of the Society, 
an experiment, at the instance of the late lord Ducie, was tried 
with a view to check the over-feeding of show stocL A jury 
of nine of the Judges, drawn by lot, were instructed to examine 
every animal previous to his coming before the Judges of his 
class; but no cattle or horses were rejected, and only two sheep 
and two pigs disqualified as unfit for breeding purposes. The 
Shorthorn Judges morever, considered that “ the regulation as to 
examination by jury had tended to lessen the number of good 
animals shownwhile Mr. Milward, the steward, reported that 
**the lower character of the show was mainly attributable to this 
regulation; it being well known that many of our first breeders 
refused to exhibit, not choosing to run the risk of their animals 
being disqualified for over-fatness.’^ 

I confess that I have ever regretted the failure of this great 
English principle of trial by jury, the more especially as a very 
prevalent abuse at this very time, is the pampering of sheep for 
show or sale. One hears, from all sides, of rams taken at long 
prices, which have proved utterly or next to useless, of large 
proportions of barren ewes—there are more about this year than 
ever—and of course of mutton getting dearer and dearer. I stood 
by and heard an unsuccessful exhibitor at Cardiff, reproved by his 
own brothesr, in this way: “ How could you expect to take any 
prizes, when you had not got your rams half fat enough I? and, 
no doubt, there were too many "gross*’ caises about to point such 
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an argument, where the sheep looked far more like ornament 
than The veterinary inspector, Mr. Brown, on being ap¬ 

pealed to, certainly declared against one sheep as “useless for 
breeding purposes,*’ and this was the four-year-old Lincoln; the 
Judges’ report running thus:— 

Class 84 The shearling rams are not a good class. 

Class 85. This we think a very good class, and generally commend ifc. 
Professor Brown’s opinion of the sheep No. 870 was that he was useless for 
breeding purposes. 

Class 86. We are of opinion that this class, though having but few entries, 
is one of very high character, the ewes taking the first prize being excep¬ 
tionally good. 

It is very clear that any reform in this way must be brought 
about through the Judges, who should act both as Judge and Jury. 
It is a wholesome sign, however, when a Judge is ready to follow 
up his own acts and deeds, and one of the freest buyers at the 
Thorpe Constantine sale of Leicesters was Mr. William Torr, 
one of the Judges at Cardiff, who gave the highest price 
of the day, 141 guineas, for a shearling. Signal as was Mr. 
Inge’s success, this had already been presaged, as the champion 
ram, that is the best of all the sheep, at the Exeter Devon County 
Society, was one vrith a Constantine pedigree, and the best sheep 
at the Dorchester meeting traced to the same blood which has 
penetrated through Devon down to the Land’s End where 
anything of “any good ” is pretty sure to show “ a bit of Leicester.^’ 
Subjoined is Mr. Riley’s Report:— 

Class 77. Shearling rams.—firat prize, Ko. 725, was a grand sheep, good 
neck, firm loin, a most -beautiful fleece, altogether the best specimen of a 
Leicester, I have seen for some time. No. 745, the second prize, a fine ujMstand^- 
ing sheep, a little too long in the nook. No. 740, the third prize, a very 
nice sheep but rather faulty in his fleece. No. 742, the reserve number, same 
as 746. No. 732 the highly commended, a very good sheep, but stood badly 
on his ancles. With the excepti«»n of the first-iirize sheep, the class was 
sioarcely equal to what I have seen exhibited. 

Class 78. No. 763, the first prize, a very good three-shear with a capital 
fleece, and good firm mutton. No. 762, the second prize, is also a vexy good 
three-shear. No. 764, the third prize, is a useful two-shear, good loin and firm 
mutton—the class as a whole good. 

Class 79. No. 766, the first-prize pen, I thought superior to any I had 
seen exhibited for some years, the perfect type of a Leicester. No. 76?, the 
second prize, were very good, though the fleece was not quite perfect. Both 
the other pens shown were veiy good. 

Notwithstanding that many of the leading Sock-masters still 
keep aloof, there was a better show than of late of Cotswolds, in 
which classes Mr. Thomas of St Hilary, and other local breeders, 
gave good evidence of how well this variety of sheep is answering 
in South Wales. The report of the Judges on the Glamorgan¬ 
shire ewes is very satisfactory: 
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Class 80. Notwithstanding a somewhat heavy rump, we had no difSculty 
in awaiding the first prize to No. 769. In this class there were 39 entries, 10 
pens however were not filled; taken altogether there were many fair specimens 
of the breed- The 10 pens in class 81 were filled with good sheep; No. 810 
being disqualified by the veterinary inspector, on account of his fore-legs 
having given way, could not be adjudicated a prize. In class 82, the ewes 
winning the first and second prizes were very matching, showing a uniformity 
of character which is mu^ to be desired in a fiock of sheep. 

The Oxfordshire Downs, as they become the longer established, 
are also reaching nearer to this desideratum in a flock—unifor¬ 
mity of character; and, although there were only half-a-dozen 
exhibitors, the competition, saving with the ewes where Mr. 
Charles Howard’s beautiful pen had a long lead, was generally 
very close, and I never saw Judges work harder. Perhaps of all 
the sheep exhibited at CardifiT, there were none, running them 
right through, which evinced more satisfactory signs of improve¬ 
ment and advancement towards a recognizable breed than the 
Oxfordshire Downs. 

Of the Oxford Downs we would first say that in all the classes we found 
great merit. In class 88, in which there were 21 shearling rams shown, the 
first prize was awarded to a sheep of good character, and although not standing 
well on his hind-1^ we placed him before No. 887, as that sheep was 
somewhat deficient in leg of mutton and rump. In class 89 there were only 
8 entrl^; but afl were sheep of great merit, and the commendations awarded 
by us were not made without our being convinced that they were deserved* 
In class 90 there were only 3 entries, and, although all were sheep of merit, 
we had not much difSculty in making our awards. 

Notwithstanding that Sir WDliam Throckmorton was compelled, 
by Foot-and-Moutb Disease, to keep bis entries at home, and the 
new Merton flock was of course not up to its previous strength, the 
Judges were enabled to report very highly of the Southdown show 
at CardiC It has struck me that some breeders have always 
gone too much for mere size, although inevitably at some sacri¬ 
fice of that style and bloodlike appearance which should surely 
be the essential characteristics of the Southdown —Small in 
eize but greed in value, as is inscribed under the Southdowns 
on the Leicester Monument at Holkham. It is easy enough 
to obtain weight and spread by a mixture of other blood, 
but the breeders of old true sheep, like the Leicesters and South- 
downs, should pride themselves on this point, even though their 
animals be termed “pretty” and “delicate” by critics who often 
long for and occasionally take a taste. At Cardiff it was good 
to see that the heaviest sheep were not put forward as the best. 
The first-prize shearling and the first-prize two-shear were quite 
admiiuble specimens of their breed, but we missed that beautiful 
pen of ewes—often the sight of the show—which the Duke 
would send in.from Goodwood. People say, even with so wide 
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a range of upland, the park is sheep-sick, or that there is the 
want of an outlying farm for the flock—a subject which might 
provoke a useful paper for the ‘Journal/ The Judges thus 
report on the Southdowns and other Short-wools:— 

The class for Southdown shearlii^s was well represented, and many good 
animals were exhibited, and one of the largest classes we have found for 
many years. The first and second prizes were real specimens of the South- 
down, of superior character and quality with good wool; the third prize being 
a very good sheep, but not quite equal in quality and touch. The reserve 
number was a sheep of great size, good in his fore-quarters, but not right 
about his head. The class for rams of any age was as good as we have ever 
seen, and it would be hard to particularize them one by one, and we had great 
di£5culty to come to a decision; the competition being so close we commended 
the class generally. In the shearling ewes some beautiful pens were shown; 
the com]^tition being very close, we here also generally commended the class. 
Taking tke whole of the Southdowns, we consider we have not seen them so 
good for many years. 

The Hampsmres we have seen represented in larger numbers at many 
previous shows. The prize shearlinp were good specimens of the breed ; the 
first being of great size and good quality. In the class of any age, the winner 
was of good quality, and we had no difficulty in awarding him the prize. In 
the shearling ewes, the numbers were short; the first prize were a splendid 
pen of ewes, and would have held their own in any company. 

In Dorsets the competition was very limited. The prize rams were nice 
specimens of their breed, and well got up. In the class for shearling ewes 
we had no difficulty in awarding Qie prizes. The reserve pen were of an 
immense size, but were quite out of condition and had lost their chance. The 
other pens wanted size, but were of a nice quality. On the whole, we consider 
these sheep classes over an average. 

It could not be expected that the Shropshires would ofler so 
grand a front as they did last year in their own capital; and, 
indeed, the difference between the two meetings was so marked 
as to give something of a dejected tone to the Judges’ Re|)ort. 
The want of uniformity was more observable than ever, as It is 
scarcely possible to imagine any two sheep of the same breed 
to be so little alike in growth and character as ihe first and 
second prize shearlings; while even the first-prize pen of ewes 
did not match. It is probable that some of the otherwise best 
Shropshires were amongst those put aside by tbe Inspectors of 
Shearing; but, beyond this, a new rule of the Staflbrdshire Agri¬ 
cultural Society may have directly tended to so moderate an 
entry* By this, any stock, but stallions, exhibited at the show of 
the Royal Agricultural Society shall be ineligible to compete 
at the Staffordshire Meeting. No good, but eventually much 
harm, would promise to follow fiom such a course to the country 
Society; as every one knows, there can be no other such an 
advertisement for a really good animal as an appearance at the 
Royal Shows. If, however, ihe alteration be sound, it should 
necessarily be followed elsewhere, and Herefords exhibited at 
Cardiff be ineligible for the coming Autumn Meeting in 
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ford, Devons disqualified for their own county Society, and 
Oxfordshire Downs stayed from doing anything more during the 
autumn in Oxfordshire or Bedfordshire. The bigger the show, 
either at home or abroad, the better it should be for the breeders, 
and any rule to keep out the best animals would hardly pass in 
a parish meeting. The Shropshire Judges thus report, and, 
in doing so, I am glad to see an authority like Mr, Henderson 
say a good word for the Cheviots, which looked to me in many 
ways very likely ” sheep for the district;— 

In the Shearling Earn Class we found a difiSculty in selecting animals of 
that uniformity of type to which allusion has been previously made in the 
Eoyal * Journal.* The first-prize sheep is a compact animal, but on a less scale 
than we could have desired to have seen one occupying so prominent a position. 
The second and third prize animals were larger sheep, hut neither of them 
possessing all the attributes we hoped to have met with. Amongst the aged 
rams were several good animals, hut none requiring special notice at our hands. 
In the Shearling Ewe Classes, one breeder brought together a large number of 
sheep, which, we think, will make up for the deficiency which existed in the 
first class we have alluded to. Independently of the prize animals, we have 
much pleasure in highly commending four pens and in commending the 
whole of the class. We had very little competition in the other classes which 
we inspected (with the exception of the Cheviots, which were fairly repre¬ 
sented), as there were not as many entries as prizes offered. 

Of the few Welsh sheep exhibited,. I have been enabled to 
gather some particulars az to the Radnors^ almost the only kind 
of WeUh sheep, it would seem, now really cared for. They are 
probably a mixture of ike original Shropshires and Cardigans; 
as withoba the memory of man the Radnor lull farmers have 
alwa;;^s gone to Clun Forest for their best rams, but in a few 
years* time no doubt their country will be inclosed, and the 
flocks come to show still more of a Shropshire cross. In the 
south-eastern districts of Radnorshire some improvement has been 
effected o£ late years through a sheep brought in from Hereford¬ 
shire,—a cross or mixture of the old Ryeland with the Leicester 
and Cotswold. The Radnor is a short-legged hardy animal, with 
a grey or speckled face^ the rams generally having horns, but not 
the ewes. They are light in their fore-quarters, where the wool 
is very fine, but hairy about the leg. The ewes are almost 
always sold^ off to breed fat Iambs, for which they are well 
adapted, being excellent nurses. But if lamb should go out of 
fashion the Radnor makes capital mutton, of the true old flavour; 

beyond the shearling class, the Radnors sent to Cardiff were 
seldom under four, five, or six years old. 

In concluding this notice of the sheep-classes the Society must 
be cqngrafailat^ on the wholesome result which has attended 
the labours of the Shearing Inspectors. Flock-masters who at 
fost d^larad that soch a system could never be maintained^ that 
they should not continue to exhibit if it were, and so forth, have 
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quickly falleu into the observance of rules thus inculcated, while 
their sheep stand as well as ever on the prize-list. I have the 
authority of Mr. Leeds, the Steward of Sheep, for saying that no 
duties could be more thoroughly or conscientiously discharged 
than those undertaken by the gentlemen who looked to the 
shearing, as there was not a sheep which escaped their examina¬ 
tion, let this arrive however late upon the ground. Subjoined 
is their official return:— 


The Inspectors of Shearing beg to report the following numbers as failing to 
comply with the regulations:— 

No. 


Class 94 


»> 

79 




95 


9t 

99 


99 


96 


997 

998 

1019 

1020 
1036 


All the disqualified sheep were Shropshires. 


Pigs. 

Within the last few years, more particularly at Meetings 
in the South or the Midlands, some very noticeable improve¬ 
ment has been apparent in the breeding of the large white 
pigs. Your true Yorkshire pig was certainly an immense 
animal, but so terribly coarse as to be almost unsightly, if he did 
not promise to be yet more decidedly unpalatable. Mainly, as 
it would seem, through the efforts of the Messrs. Duckering, 
and their pupils, the Messrs, Howard, a far better quality 
has been obtained, at no material sacrifice of size. The large 
breed is still large enough for all useful purposes, and some good 
illustrations of this were shown at Cardiff. The small whites, or 

Sol ways,”—and now all of a family at Salford—were still 
better; while Mr, Sexton is as strong in blacks as Mr, Eden in 
whites. The Judges, however, in their elaborate Report depend 
on the Berkshires, as being throughout the best represented 
breed, and it is remarkable that during the summer these pigs 
have been taking a great lead; and deservedly so, too, as for 
type, quality, frame, and coat, they are amongst the best-looking 
pigs out. The Report may be left to speak to their individual 
merits, at the same time it should be stated that sotxte of the 
awards over the Berkshires were not liked, the first-prize sow 
being objected to as one of the plainest in the class; and 
there is some warranty for this adverse eriticissm in the fact 
that, when shown at Wolverhampton last year, she was never 
noticed. However, let us now hear the Judges in answer:—; 

We have groat pleasure in making our Heporfc of the Fig Classes for 1872, 
and consider them very good, more e^cialfy the, BerMiires. 
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Class 3. Large White Boar.—Five entries, one absent. First, to No. 1104, 
a well-grown animal of excellent q_uality; second to No. 1107; reserve to 
Na 1106, a good old pig, but grown a little coarse and uneven, being now in 
his fifth year. 

Olm 112. Young Boars of same breed.—^Eight entries, all shown, two dis¬ 
qualified; a moderate lot. No. 1110 the best; No. 1111 second, rather leggy, 
and short of hair; the rest of the class deficient in this respect. 

Class 113. Breeding Sows of same breed.^—^Nine entries, three absent. First, 
No, 1118, a good sow, of great size and quality, closely run by No. 1123, a 
clean-grown pig, with nice hair. Eeserve, 1122, rather coarser. 

Class 114. Three Breeding Sows, under eight months.—Seven entries, one 
absent. First, No. 1132, a nice level pen, fair quality, rather short of hair; 
second, No. 1126, not so much growth, and badly matched; a remark which 
applies to the others in this class. 

Class 115. Boars of a small white breed.—^Five entries, all shown. First, 
No. 1134; second. No. 1133; reserve. No. 1135; all three showing capital 
hair and great merit, and making a very close contest. 

Class 116. Young Boars of same breed. — Thirteen entries, five absent. 
Mrst, No, 1140; second, 1141; a very moderate lot. 

* Cte 117. Bluing Sows, small white breed.—Sixteen entries, three absent. 
First, No. 1165; second. No. 1157; reserve, Na 1163, Both first and second 
sows were suckling healthy litters, and the'Council may be congratulated on 
the fiict that cases of dry nursing were much less frequent than at many of the 
Society’s former Shows, although tire young pigs sent with No. 1167 in this 
class were of very doubdul parentage. 

Class 118. Three Breeding Sows same breed,—^Nine entries, two absent, 
one disqualified; a moderate class. First, No. 1174, a nice pen of matchy 
pigs, fine quality, and good hair; second, Na U75, too fat for breeding 
sows, patcby, and not so nearly matcl^ as the first pen. 

Class 119. Boars of a small black breed.—^Seven entries, all shown. , First, 
No. 1182; second. No. 1180; reserve. No. 1179. The whole class commended; 
but we were sorry to find the rule against blacking or oiling had been infringed 
in every case, to the detriment of the pigs themselves. 

Class 120. Young Boar, same breed.—^Four entries one absent, one wrong 
class. First, No. 1186; second. No. 1185; no reserve; the only other entry 
being a poor sample of the Berkshire type; oil and blacking a^ain. 

Class 121. Breeding Sows, small black breed.—Seven entries, one absent. 
First, No. 1192; second, No. 1193. Two nice level sows with good heads. 
Beserv^ No. 1188, a good sow; oil and blacking brigade again. 

Class 122. Three Sow Pigs.—^Two entries, one in wrong class. Krst, 
No. 1195, fairish pen; second withheld. 

Class 123. Berkshire Boars above twelve months.—-Fourteen entries, two 
absent. A very good class. First to No. 1208, a capital well-grown level 
pig, only just over the year, first-rate for his age; second, to No. 1199, another 
good pig, very wide and good head; reserve^ No. 1209; No. 1207 highly com¬ 
mended, a very good pig. 

Class 124, Berkshire Boars under twelve months.—Twenty-five entries, six 
absent; a very good class. First going to No. 1216, a good thick-fleshed pig, 
with ni<^ hair and light offal; second to No. 1219, a very nice, evenly-made 
young pig of great promise; reserve, No. 1222, a ^od pig, but over fat, and 
several of the rest in this class had suffered from early forcing so much as 
greatly to impair their usefulness for breeding purposes. 

Class 126. Breeding Sow, Berkshire.—^Twenty-seven entries, nine absent* 
A splendid class, showing great quality in nearly every case, and requiring 
mucb labour to decide. First to No. 1261, a very grand sow, of great length, 
and in proper condirion for breeding; second to No, 1249, a true il^rk^ire 
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sow, with splendid head, good symmetry, but rather light in the skin, and 
slightly deficient in hair. Keserve and very highly commended to No. 1264, 
very trufe, and of beautiful quality. Nos. 1260, 1251, 1263, highly com¬ 
mended ; and several commendations, all very good. 

<31ass 126. T^ee Breeding Sows under eight months.—^Thirteen entries, 
four absent. First to No. 1269; second to No. 1270. Both very good, well- 
matched pens, with good hair. Keserve and highly commended, No. 1271; 
highly commended, 1272; very fair pens, but liardly matchy. Commended, 
No. 1266. Some of the pigs in this class showed the evil effects of early 
forcing. 

Class 127. Boar, not eligible for any other dass.—Seven entries, one absent. 
First, No. 1278, a very useful stamp, with good flesh, plenty of hair, and very 
light off^l; second, No. 1283, a long way behind the mst, the rest moderate in , 
character. 

Class 128. Breeding^ Sows.—^Four entries, one absent. First to No. 1285. 
This sow, now in her sixth year, is as good and level as ever, which we con¬ 
sider much in her favour; she has plenty of size, nice hair, very light in the 
bone, and of undeniable quality; i^coni No. 1286, a thick useful sort, but 
deficient in her rump. 

Class 129/ Three Sow Pigs.—^Four entries, one absent, one disqualified. 
First to No. 1291, a level pen, but of no great quality. 

On the whole the white breeds were but poorly represented, as might have 
been expected, owing to distance from home, &o., whereas the Berkshire were 
handier, and were in great force, being both numerous and good. 

To the Wolverhampton Report Mr. Jacob Wilson added 
** a word on dentition,” when he cautioned exhibitors against a 
system ** which, if persevered in, will assuredly bring down upon 
the offenders a well-merited punishment in future.’’ As the, 
following Report from the Veterinary Inspectors will show, this 
caution has scarcely had its due effect:— 

The denrition of the undermentioned pens of pigs indicates that the animals 
are above the stated age, viz.:—^No. 1116, No. 1116, No. 1173, No. 1293^ and 
those in Pen 1292, are not only, in our opinion, of a greater age than that 
stated in the certificate, but that they are not of the some litter. 

No. 1115 and 1116 were young boars of fhe large white breed, 
entered respectively at 8 months and 1 week, and 10 months 
and 2 weeks old; No. 1173 was a pen of small white breeding 
sows, said to be 7 months and 2 days old; and No. 1293 was a 

r m of three breeding sows of the middle breed, entered at 
months and 3 weeks old. These four entries were all iraade 
by the same exhibitors; but No. 1292 stood in another name. 
Thus, in pomt of fact, oiily two exhibitois of pigs were dis¬ 
qualified. 

In putting this report together, so far as Ibebn possible, 

I have endeavoured to let ihe Judges speak for themselves; but 
it is to be regretted that in the case of the Shorthorn mad Devon 
“ Benches,” more has riot been made of the opportunity. The 
old school of Judge did not give ** reasons,’* being, as he would 
say, quite satisfied if he satisfied himself; but there are gene¬ 
rally points which a Judge may t&e With advantage, not 
voii. vm.—s. s. 2 b 
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ziecessatily by a mere comparison of this animal with that, but 
I'ather, perhaps, in a running review of those particular breeds 
over which he has been invited to act, and where, as a conse¬ 
quence, his authority is acknowledged. 


'KK..—Rep(ni of the Senior Steward m the Exhibition and T^iaU 

of Implements at Cardiff. By 0. Wben Hosktos, Esq„ M.P. 

(Senior Steward.) 

Seldom, if ever, in the history of the country meetings of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England has an area of equal 
extent presented results of such interest or value as that part of 
the Show-yard occupied by the competing machinery at the 
Implement Trials this year at Cardiff, during the tempestuous 
week beginning on the 8 th July. The heavy rainfall which 
occurred daring several days of the trials, while it proved the 
patience and persevering labours of the Judges, added^ in no 
slight degree, by its effect on the condition of the grain and 
straw, to the\ severity, of the test in the case of the chief com¬ 
petition—ihyat of-ttiine^iog-mach^ The yi^tation was not 
altogether useless or inappropriate, as bam machinery, though 
not entirely exempt, rarely comes in for those vicissitudes which 
afiFect the trials of fidid implements by the many varieties of 
soil, condition, and weather in this climate. 

The accompanying Report, from the pen of Mr. Roberts, is 
so full and descriptive that little could be added to its masterly 
and clear account of the results and the character of a series of 
protracted trials such as have not been exceeded, for accuracy 
or competitive severity, on any former occasion 5 and it is only 
due to the gentlemen acting as Judges for the Society on this 
occasion, to , record tii.e opinion of the Stewards, that more 
indefatigable labour could not have been given, or more dis¬ 
criminating pains taken, to discover the points of excellence 
in all the classes of machinery on trial. Of the Threshing- 
machines as a class, since the expended adaptation of the dressing 
and finishing apparatus, it is tardly too much to say that tibey 
have nearly reached the point of practical perfection; nor could 
this be easily denied of Ae engines driving them. The resolu¬ 
tion of the Committee to have all the corn re-tlireshisd met with 
equal acceptance and satisfaction at the hands both of Judges 
and Exhibitors,, and this not least on the ground of its having 
almost superseded the long acknowledged evil of ‘ racing.* This 
work of re«ihreshing ^as performed by a machine, for the timely 
loan of which , the thanks of the Society are due to Messrs. Ran- 
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somes, SimS; and Head. The trials of Elevators occasioned a 
long and lively competition. Of these somewhat cumbrous and 
costly articles it is an unlucky feature that the point of most 
importance in their action is commonly the weakest, viz., the 
clearing the straw at the point of delivery. In many instances 
this defect was observable at the Cardiff trials j and the cure of it 
presents a difficult, though it is hoped not an insoluble, problem. 
The least satisfactory trials upon the whole appeared to be those 
of the class of Seed-cleaning machines. Only one can be s^id 
to have performed fairly well. 

It may be desirable to mention, on this occasion, one or two 
matters connected with the general arrangement of the yard, to 
which the notice of the Stewards was called, and on which they 
would venture to ofiFer suggestions for the consideration of the 
Council. 

It has become the practice to mark, with previous prizes, 
implements and machines presented for trial; this the Stewards 
think should, on grounds of free and fair competition, on abso¬ 
lute and present merit, be discontinued. Another practice is 
that of duplicating upon other articles in the stand (on the claim 
of identity or similarity of structure) the award of the Judges 
in favour of a particular article; this, on obvious grounds, both 
in the interest of purchasers, and otherwise, the Stewards venture 
to think should not in future be permitted. 

Among the General Regulations, Rule 33 requires that eachf 
boiler, before working, should be provided with two safety-valves. 
About twenty-six engines for working machinery in motion 
were reported to have come in with only one. On the rule 
being pointed out, several exhibitors sent for extra valves. The 
rule in question is a comparatively recent, if not new one. To* 
avoid infringement in such cases, it is suggested that it might, 
perhaps, be desirable that new rules should be printed in red 
ink, or otherwise specially indicated to the notice of exhibitors* 

The attention of the Council will probably be called fe -fee* 
circumstance referred to at page 417 in Mr. Roberts’s’ Report, 
of the (apparently) malicious injury attempted upon Messrs; 
Marshall’s threshmg-machine, by the forcible ihs^ertibn of an 
iron crowbar up one of the sack-spouts. On this matter being 
reported, the^ Stewards ventured to offer a rewaxd^ on the part 
of the Society, in addition to that proposed hy Messrs, Marshall 
(both were in vain), for the discovery of the*offender. Injuries 
of this kind, though happily not frequent, have taken place 
in the Show-yard, on certain occasions, and might, perhaps, 
be rendered still more rare by a standing law of the Society, in 
substitution for the temporary decision of the Stewards, acting, 
as that does, only retrospectively, and at the risk of the success of 

• O T\ o 
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tTie malicious intent, by tbe possible defeat of the particular trial 

in each case. ' , i. • 

The Senior Steward has only, in conclusion, ^to ofier^ his 
cordial thanks to his colleagues for their efficient aid, especially 
during his own unavoidable absence on other duties from the 
trials in the Show-yard; and to unite with them in the unanimous 
expression of high acknowledgment of the skill and untiring 
labour with which, under some discouragements, the Society s 
Judges performed tbeir duties at the Cardiff Meeting. 


XXL —Report on the Trials of Implements at Cardiff. By C. G. 

Eobeets, of Haslemere, Surrey, 

There is probably no spot in the British Islands where the need 
of an increased employment of machinery in agriculture is more 
clearly illustrated than the neighbourhood of Cardiff, this year 
chosen as the site of our great annual tournament. 

In approaching the town by rail we travelled with a young 
farmer from the vicinity of Newport, whose twelve months* ex** 
perience commenced with paying wages at 12s. a week, soon 
followed by a rise to 16s., and who yet complained that he 
could not find sufBci«at hands to secure his hay-crop, although 
willing to pay still higher rates. We can hardly be surprised at 
this when we remember that, at the beginning of this century, 
Cardiff, with a population of 2000, all told, was but a village 
attached to the port of Bristol, and that its recent rapid rise to 
a population of 60,000 souls has been simultaneous with much 
emigration from rural districts to foreign countries, as well as to 
the neighbouring centres of work in coal and iron. As so large 
a proportion of &e urban population were once labouring in the 
fields, it is not merely an interesting, but a very serious question, 
how shall the work be properly carried on without them ? The 
true answer must be that agriculture, injuriously affected by the 
more powerful attraction of commerce and manufactures, must 
recover her equilibrium by seizing every advantage that improved 
machinery affords, while she eagerly adopts those c|ianges in the 
conduct of her business that commercial intelligence suggests. 

The modern histoiy of Cardiff, however, does not tell of a past 
that was, in all respects, better for farmers than the present^, for 
men still living remember the time, some 45 years ago, when 
the ordinary price of meat in Cardiff was 2d, per lb., in 1840 
it was, 4rf., while this year one of the most curious pieces of local 
news at the time of our visit was a public notice given by the 
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neighbouring iron-workers and colliers at Tredegar, that they 
would abstain altogether from meat until they could have it at 
6 rf. per lb. Perhaps some of ihose who daus showed their igno¬ 
rance of the laws that goyem the prices of food may have subse¬ 
quently learned, by a visit to the Show-yard, how the complexity 
and costliness of farm-work, resulting, among other causes, from 
the scarcity of labour, is barely balanced by the increased value 
of some of its products. 

The first visit of the Society to Wales did not result in any 
such diminution in the number of implements shown as might 
have been anticipated from the distance of the chosen locality 
from the chief centres of their manufacture. It is true that the 
number of entries were fewer, but the visitor soon found it a 
matter of congratulation rather than regret that, while the agricul¬ 
tural articles were amply exhibited in all their varieties, a large 
proportion of those miscellaneous objects that have lately encum¬ 
bered the ground were absent. 

In the early days "of the Society agricultural implements exhi¬ 
bited were so few that the visitor might find time to examine all, 
and yet have ample leisure to look at objects that contribute to the 
comfort and convenience of the farm-house, though not strictly 
agricultural in their use. Of late years there has been a wish, 
not merely to limit the number of miscellaneous articles, but to 
prevent the exhibition of more than one agricultural implement 
of the same construction by one maker, and even to prevent 
the admission of a duplicate, though shown by another exhi¬ 
bitor. The latter suggestion, made in the Oxford Report of 
1870, would effectually shut out agents as exhibitors, and might 
perhaps in some cases exclude valuable exhibits. We think &at 
there would be less objection to drawing a distinction between 
makers and agents, charging the latter the extra rate now required 
from the miscellaneous exhibitors. 

One main object of our meeting is to give facilities to farmers 
for acquiring the earliest information of mechanical imjprove- 
ments. We also wish to give purchasers an opportunity of 
comparing similar implements from different factories, and gene¬ 
rally to lessen the commercial distance between the in^ker and the 
purchaser. It would be far easier to discover and examine new 
implements Jif the number of entries were , yet further reduced 
below the comparatively moderate number of 5843 that occu¬ 
pied about 40 acres in the Show-yard* A second improvement 
is also worthy of note; the stands were better grouped at Cardiff 
than we have seen them elsewhmre, so that makers of similar 
classes of implements were usually found in close proximity. 

Cathay^s Park, kindly lent by tihte Marquess of Bute, within a 
minute’s walk of the town, enclose by high stone walls and sur- 
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rounded by a double belt of trees, with others scattered over its 
<area, furnished’all that one could wish for in a show-yard, and 
needed only the fine weather that prevailed during the second 
week to make it perfect. The heavy rains that fell during the 
previous week might have seriously interfered with the conduct 
of the trials, but for the ample and judicious arrangement of 
temporary barn and shedding that had been provided. 

The following is the list of prizes offered, wilh the names 
of the Judges in each department:— 

‘‘ JWsfes.--F. J. Bramwell, O.E., 37, Great George Street, London, S.'W.; 
W. Menelaus,,C.E., Bowlais, Merthyr Tydvil. 

" Class L—^For the best Portable Steam-Engine (not self-moving), 


not exceeding 8-horse power . .. .. £40 

For the second best ditto. .. .. 20 


** Judges ,—^Ifajor H. Y. Grantham, West Keal Hall, Spilsby; John Hemsley, 
Shelton, Newark; John Hicken, Dunchurch, Eugby; J. W. Kimber, 


Tubney Warren, Abingdon. 

“ Class II.—For the best combined Portable Threshing and Finish¬ 
ing Machine, to be worked by steam, and adapted to 

the preparation of com for market. .. £40 

For the second best ditto . 20 

CziAS^m.—For the best combing Portable Threshing Machine, to 
be worked by steem, which has no corn-screen or - 
other apparatus for sorting the grain for market > 40 

For the second best ditto .. .. .. .. 20 

^ Class IY.—For the best Straw Elevator, to be worked by steam, in 

conjunction with a Threshing-Machine .. .. 10 

For the second best ditto . 5 

Class Y.—For the best Straw or Hay Elevator, to be worked by 

horse-power.. . 10 

For the second best ditto . 5 


Middlesex. 

Class YI.—^For the best Seed Drawer . .. £10 

Class YH.—^For the best Corn-Dressing Machine. 15 

For the second best ditto . 10 

_ For the third best ditto.. .. .. .. 5 

** Class Vni.—^For the best Com Screen .'. 10 

For the second best ditto .. .. .. 5 


c/mc^cs.—H enry Cantrell, Bayliss Court, Slough; Matthew Savidge, the 
Lodge Farm, Sarsden, Chipping Norton. % 

“ Miscellaneous Awards to Agricnltural Articles not included in the 

quinquennial rotation .. .. .. .. .. Ten Silver Medals. 

In ,the class for which one prize only is offered, the Judges were em¬ 
powered to divide it equally between two competing implements, if they con¬ 
sidered them equal in merit.” 

Two alteratious were made in this allotment of work. St was 
found convenient to take the non-finishing machines in Class III. 
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A* Shed for testing portable engines, 
a. Portabtos in position fbr trial, 
h. Dynamometers, 
c. ^im nometer rails guag& 

«. Oil-store. 

/. Coal-store. 

Scales. 

A. Weighing machine. 

B. Class 11. jPark of threshing madhines with 

hanlizig-shafts at straw end. 

0. Class lU. Park of threshing machines with 
hanltng-shafta at straw end. 
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before the finishing machines in Class II; and it soon became 
obvious that the number of entries in Classes II., IIL, IV., and V., 
would make it impossible for anj single set of Judges, however 
willing, to complete the trials within the six days intended to be 
devoted to them. Major Grantham, and Messrs. Heinsley, 
Hicken, and Kimber therefore confined their attention to Classes 
IL, III,, and IV,; while Messrs. Cantrell and Savidge acted as 
Judges of the Horse-power Haj and Straw Elevators in Class 
V. as well as of the Miscellaneous articles. 

The trials commenced on*;Monday the 8th July. The Stewards, 
Mr, Wren Hoskyns, M.P., Mr. W. J, Edmonds, Mr. T. C, 
Booth, and Mr. C. Whitehead, with Messrs. Eastons and Ander¬ 
son, the consulting Engineers, and the full complement of Judges, 
mastered in good time, A brief inspection showed that the 
preliminary arrangements had been admirably carried out, the 
implements being drawn up in ranks in the order of trial, and 
the trial sheds arranged on the plan shown in Fig. 1, p. 407, 

In this arrangement a great improvement had been made on 
that adopted at the Society’s last trial of threshing machines,— 
at Bury in 1867. On that occasion a heavy thunderstorm’ inter¬ 
rupted the progress of the trials; the report recommended that in 
future the trial shed should be enlarged and space secured for 
stSLcking the sheaves under coven Great advantage was derived 
from the adoption of this suggestion at Cardiff. In spite of 
fr®^ont showers and the heavy continuous rain that poured down 
on Thursday and on Saturday afternoon, the Judges were enabled 
to continue their work throughout the week, none of the sheaves 
were wetted, and though all were alike made damp and harder 
to thresh from the condition of the atmosphere, this affected all 
competitors equally. 

The temporaiy bam for wheat, barley, and oats is seen on the 
plan at the extreme left of the range of sheds; a is a section 

Kg. 2 .—Sections of Triahsheds and Ram at Cardiff, 
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storing the quantity of com required for each machine, the part 
of the loft between the two machines being lowered to bring^'it 
level with their feed¬ 
ing boards (Fig. 3). ^•’Section of ThresMng-macldne Shed. 

While the machine on 
one side of this loft 
or feeding stage was 
being tried, a second 
machine was brought 
into position on the 
other side. Upon a 
short tramway, covered 
by an awning in front of this part of the shed (Fig. 3, a, and 
Fig. 4), a strong wooden truck was drawn backward and forward 
by means of a winch and chain; this truck carried both the 
engine employed to drive the threshing machines, and the dyna¬ 
mometer used to indicate the exact amount of power absorbed in 
doing the work. 

In the annexed sketch (Fig. 4) A is the engine—one of Messrs* 
Aveling and Porter’s 8-horse power semi-fixed; B an intermediate 



Fig. 4 .*—of the Engine-irucTe and winch used in the Trials of 
Threshing Machines. 



shafting: C the dynamometer; D the registering apparatus ; 
E the winch; F the chain attached to the near end of the 
truck; G the chain from the further end ot ^e truck, i^ssing 
round the snatch-block to the winch; H is the truck. A belt 
from the pulley of the dynamometer drove the machine to be 
tested. 

This arrangement is an improvement on that of the Bury 
trials, where tibe dynamometer was placed between the machine 
and the engine, and driven by a strap, instead of a shaft, from the 
latter; there were then three machines and two belts to be adjusted 
each time, and the dynamometer being placed on the ground, a 
special adjustment was required to keep the driving belt clear of 
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the travelling wheels of the thresher. This time the dynamometer 
was raised so that its pulley of 4 feet 6 inches diameter was at the 
ordinary height of the fly-wheel of an engine i revolving 130 
times a minute, it delivered the belt at the regulation speed of 
1884 feet a minute. 

Another advance in method of trial was the re-threshing of all 
straw and cavings, thus ascertaining by direct experiment the 
exact quantity of com left by the machine on trial, instead of 
leaving it to be estimated by the Judges, The machine for 
re-fhreshing[was driven by a portable engine, and placed to the 
right of the machines on trial; it was necessary to put this ma¬ 
chine forward to be in line with the straw as it came from the 
first threshing, and in future trials it will be desirable to 
extend the shed roof, as shown in Fig. 3, to protect this ma¬ 
chine and the straw, before re-threshing, from tihe weather. An 
awning as an extension of the roof on the other side of the shed 
is also desirable to keep the driving belt dry, in place of the 
troublesome A shaped covering that had to be shifted by hand in 
wet weather. It should also be noted that the tramway would 
be better continued at the bam end, so that the dynamometer 
might be put far enough back to drive a pulley set on the left- 
hand side of the first machine* A slight increase in the size of 
the bam is the only furdier suggestion we would make for the im¬ 
provement of a plan that left but little to be desired. 

It was determined that the implements in Classes IV., V., VL 
and VII. should be tried with the straw and corn resulting from 
the threshing trials, hence it was necessary to commence work 
with the threshing machines. 

About 20 tons of wheat sheaves, the produce of 10 acres, had 
been previously stored in the shed, together with a few tons, 
respectively, of barley and oats. The quantity provided would 
have been amply sufficient if each trial had been as short as those 
at Bury St. Edmund’s. Aftera short consultation it was resolved 
to test with larger quantities, and some delay was necessarily incur¬ 
red in purchasing and carting a further supply. The whole of 
the wheat used was evidently from a very indifferent crop, of a 
white variety with a weak flaggy straw and much weed in the sheaf, 
while the grain was rather cold and tough. The quality of the 
iffieaf com was well suited to test the capabilities of the machines. 
It was certainly not an easy lot to thresh and dress well, and it 
showed the weak points of each machine far better than a crop 
imifixrmly good could have done. A necessary consequence of 
the findnesis of the sheaves was that, although every precaurion 
waa talm to mix them thoroughly, some difference oiccarred' in the 
of grain yielded in different cases by the same weight 
of These differences were noted^by thfe ahd 
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there was no difficulty in making a proper allowance for them, so 
that they never in the least afiected the relative position of the 
competitors. There is no doubt that a good crop can be well 
threshed by the machines that deal successfully with a bad 
one. 

In our Report we shall take the three trials in Class II. before the 
two trials in Class III., but as the trials were made in a different 
order and some of our readers may wish to be reminded of what 
they saw done on each day, we give a table of the week’s work. 


July 8, Monday 


1st trial of 4 machines in Glass III. 


„ 9, Tuesday. » 

„ 10, Wednesday .. ,, .. 1st „ 11 „ 

„ 11, Thursday (heavy rain all day) ” 7 ” 

„ 12, Friday .. .. .. 2nd' ” 7 

„ 13, Saturday (heavy rain after noon) 3rd „ 4 „ 

July 15, Monday*—^Trial of straw-elevators in Class IV. 




III. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

III. 
II. 

n. 


The numbers previously entered for trial were 20 in Class II. 
and 18 in Class III.; some of these, however, did not put in an 
appearance, and the numbers actually tried were 15 in each 
class. It may be noticed that all the competitors, except 3, 
entered in both classes. The exceptions being Tuxford and 
Sons and Riches and Watts in Class II. only; and the Reading 
Iron Works Company, who only entered in Class III. 

The quantities of corn used in the trials were as follows:— 


Class 2 .. 1st run, 20 cwts. of 



2 .. 

2nd 

„ 20 

99 

79 

2 .. 

3rd 

„ 16 

99 

99 

2 .. 

4th 

» 10 

99 


3 .. 

1st 

„ 10 

99 

99 

3 .. 

2nd 

„ ,20 

ft 


[Wheat sheaves to each maohiue, and 20 
[ sheaves allowed for adjustment 

Barley loose, and 1 cwt. for adjustment. 
Oat sheaves, and 1 „ 

[Wheat sheaves, and 10 sheaves for 
[ adjustment. 

i Wheat sheaves, and 20 sheaves for 
I adjustment. 


The following order was observed in each trial. The machine 
having been drawn by horse from its rank in the yard to the trial 
shed, was blocked in position and adjusted. It was then run 
empty until the driving-belt atl^ined a steady speed of JL884 feet 
per minute. At a given signal the 20 trial sheaves were threshed 
out. The exhibitor then examined the different p^ucts whfie 
the Judges inspected the machine, he had thus a fair opportunity 
of adjusting every part to deal with the material suppli^. This 
being done, the Judges, log-book in hand, stationed themselves 
so that each might thoroughly observe one part of die work, not, 
however, solely confining himseir to hut frequently in-^ 
specting other parts, and du^^tdng down^ after each inspeo^ 
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tion of fhe straw, chaff, &c., -the result in figures. Where 
several observations were taken, he subsequently gave in the 
average result of his different scores, the points of merit printed 
in Table I. beings the average obtained by comparing the four 
different log-books. The machine was again run empty until 
the regulation speed of 1884 feet was obtained. Each exhi¬ 
bitor had six men to attend the machine, three of these cut the 
bands and handed the sheaves to the feeder, one attended to 
the com, and one to the chaff and cavings. At a given signal, the 
first of the 20 cwts. of sheaves was handed from the stage on which 
it had been stored to the exhibitor’s men as fast as they required 
them. The time of commencing was noted, as soon as the last 
of the loose corn was swept into the drum the time was again 
noted; the difference of these two observations is entered in 
column 17 as ‘*Time occupied in Feeding.” The straw as it 
came from the machine was taken to another part of the shed, as 
already stated, and rethreshed, die cavings were also rethreshed 
at the end of the run, the grain thus extracted was subsequently 
passed through a dressing machine, and the results are recorded 
in columns 26, 27, and 28, and determined the points of merit 
in column 32, Frequent observations were made of the straw 
as it came from the shakers in order to ascertain how much it 
was brokas, and whether eom was left in the ear, from imperfect 
threshing, or simply mixed, up loose in the straw from im¬ 
perfect shaking; these observations determined the points in 
columns 33 and 38. 

The quantity of the cavings was measured, and is recorded in 
column 29, and determined the points in column 34. 

The points in columns 35, 36, and 37, were determined by 
frequent examinations of handfuls of the chaff taken at short 
intervals, and spread over the surface of a good sized table 
placed under the loft and between the machines. Small samples 
of the corn delivered were taken at intervals, the whole bulk 
delivered at each spout was weighed, and the quantities entered 
in columns 23 to 25; a subsequent examination of the corn 
determined the points recorded in columns 89 and 41. After 
the last sheaf had been put into the drum the machine continued 
to run till it ceased to deliver any of the products; a thorough 
examination was then made of the riddles, screen, hummeller, 
&c .; if any lodgment was found in these it reduced the points 
as given in column 40; this cleanness of delivery is a point of 
special importance in threshing out seed corn. The dynamo¬ 
meter was personally superintended throughout the trials by one of 
ORir consulting engineers,^ Mr. W. Anderson, who also examined 
the mech^ical construction of machines, and recorded his 
remarks in column 43- The sp|ed of the driving*belt being 
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kept as near as possible to the regulation pace of 1884 feet 
per minute, the number of the revolutions of each drum (re¬ 
corded in column 18) mainly depended upon the size of the 
drum rigger recorded in column 8. In column 6 we have 
the diameter of the drum in inches; multiplying this by 3f, 
we ascertain the periphery of the drum in inches: thus in the 
second machine we have 21 x 3f, giving a periphery of 66 
inches; this multiplied by the number of revolutions per minute 
in column 18 would give us the speed at which the periphery 
travels in inches per minute^ and dividing this by 12 and 60 we 
get the rate in feet per second as given in column 19. The 
efficiency of the threshing proper, or the simple extraction of 
the com from the ear, mainly depends upon the points indicated 
in columns 7 and 19, namely, the proximity of the concave to the 
drum, and the pace at which fhe drum-surface travels as it rubs or 
beats the com against the concave. The concave being usually 
made in two parts, there are three points at which its distance 
from the drum may be adjusted—^at the top, where the sheaf first 
enters, at the middle or junction of the two parts, and at the 
bottom, where the straw leaves the concave and passes on to the 
shakers, as shown in the section of the first-prize machine. Fig. 7, 
p. 422. During the trials the width of feed space was usually 
only measured at top, but in future trials it would be better to 
record the width at each point. The space should gradually 
contract from the top downwards. Thus in Marshall and Sons^ 
machine. No. 5025, the width was ^ inch at top, f inch at 
middle, and inch at bottom, when threshing wheat; and f, 

and J inch respectively when threshing barley. The distance 
in every case was measured at the narrowest part, where the edge 
of the beater passed the projecting bar of the concave. 

Some of the machines were fitted with an index upon the out¬ 
side of the frame, showing at a glance the distance of the 
concave from the drum at each of these three points. We found 
the best of these indices to be the one on Messrs. Clayton and 
ShuttlewortVs machine, and are strongly of opinion that every 
threshing machine should be similarly furnished, the farmer 
would then have no diflSculty in telling whether the concave had 
been properly adjusted for its work. 

In the speed of drum periphery (19) a striking uniformity of 
pace may be observed among the machines that did their work 
most efiSciently; it will be found, in every case but two, to 
slightly exceed the rate of a mile a minute: One of the earliest 
historical allusions to the art of thrashing speaks of a wheel 
turned about upon the com; this was probably done at a rate of 
some 3 miles an hour; the greater rapidity of this steam-driven 
age does the same work at 20 times that pace. 
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Should any of our readers be not quite familiar with the 
,e 3 ;pression “ foot-pounds of .work done ” at the head of column 
20, they may find a simple illustration useful. In raising water 
from a well the amount of work to be done depends upon two 
quantities—the number of pounds that the bucket of water weighs, 
and the number of feet trough which that weight has to be 
jaised—200 lbs. raised from a well 100 feet deep would consume 
the same power as 100 lbs. raised 200 feet By multiplying the 
feet by the pounds in each case, we obtain ihe same number, 
20,000 foot-lbs. of work done. Now, in the case before us, the 
driving-belt running at the rate of 1884 feet per minute corre¬ 
sponds to the well-rope, and the net strain on the belt corresponds 
to the weight of the bucket of water ; for instance, in Clayton 
and Shuttleworth’s first run the average net strain on the belt, 
as proved by the dynamometer, was about 193 lbs., i,e. it was 
sufficient to have raised such a weight vertically. Now, 193 lbs.’ 
multiplied by . 1884 feet would give us 363,612 foot-lbs. of 
work done per minute, the exact quantity being 363,351 
foot-lbs, 

. Since the power of a horse is ^timated as equal to 33,000 foot 
lbs, of work per minute, the avemge horse-power used is obtained 
by dividing 363,351 by 33,000, and is entered in column 21 
as ll'Ol, Since the machine ran for 18'8 minutes (column 
17), the total work done was 363,351 x 18’8, pr 6,836^000 foot 
lbs* entered in column 20, Column, 20 thus' gives us the 
means of comparing the total power required by each machine 
for threshing 1 ton of sheaf-com; but since all the trials were 
not made with 1 ton, only 15 cwt. of barley, and 10 cwt. of oats 
having been used in the third trial, we need a further calculation to 
enable us to compare accurately the power respectively required 
for threshing wheat, barley, and oats; this we obtain in column 
22, where the result *‘of dividing the foot-lbs. of work done 
(20) by the pounds of sheatcom threshed in each case (16) is 
entered. We here learn that for the threshing of each pound 
of sheaf-corn a power of from 2323 to 3137 foot-lbs. was re¬ 
quired. In other words, we may say that if any quantity of corn 
were raised to a height of a little over half a mile, it would in 
falling produce a force which, if properly utilized, would suffice 
to thresh itself. 

It may here be interesting to compare the power required 
for threshing a crop with the power expended in cultivating 
the soil for the same crop. Suppose the crop threshed to be 
cme pf 4 quarters per acre^ the grain, at 63 lbs. per bushel, would 
weigh 2016 lbs., and the straw about twice as much, the sheaf- 
com ffroiu one acre would weigh 6000 Ibs*,^ and foot-lbs* 
necessary to thresh it would be about 6000 xSSOOs^lSjOOO,000. 
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From the results of the steam-cultivating machinery at Wolver¬ 
hampton in 1871, we learn that the soil moved weighed 190 tons 
per inch deep per acre; if all the work expended in ploughing 
5 inches deep, harrowing^ &c., were equal to two ploughings, 
then the foot-lbs. spent in cultivation per acre would be 
190 tons X 10 inches x.2240 lbs. x 20 foot-lbs. = 85,120,000 
fbot-lbs. per acre, or nearly 6 times as much as the threshing. 

The two most important columns in the table are undoubtedly 
22 and 42; the latter gives us the comparative perfection of the 
work done by each machine, the former shows die power which 
the machine absorbed in performing that work. The best ma¬ 
chine (so far as the trial went, and apart from the question of 
strength and convenience of construction) would be the one that 
gained the highest points of merit at the smallest expense of 
power. 

After each machine had finished its work it was run empty 
for S minutes; the power required to drive the empty machine 
is recorded in columns 12, 13, and 14. 

Before proceeding to speak of the performance of the separate 
machines, it may be well to note the general information to be 
derived from an inspection of Table I. 

Comparing columns 13 and 21, we observe that a very large 
proportion of the power employed is expe^ided in driving the 
empty machine. This proportion varies from .52 per cent, in 
P. and H. P. Gibbons’s machine to the extraordinary amount of 
more than 77 per cent, in Nalder and Nalder’s machine. The 
lowest power required to drive any empty machine in this class 
exceeded horse-power. 

Had there been time to do so, it would have been interesting 
to have ascertained by the dynamometer how this power was 
distributed throughout the machine; there would be little diffi¬ 
culty in doing so with the machine run empty, and as the drum 
is probably the only part that takes much more power when at 
work than when running idle, we might approximately have 
ascertained how the full power was divided. A great uncer¬ 
tainty upon this point appears to prevail among the makers. 
One of the chief makers estimates the work as absorbed thus— 
4-lOths by the drum, 4-lOths by the straw-shakers and caving- 
riddle, and 2-lOths by the other parts of the machine. If ibis 
estimate is correct for the machine when at work, we may con¬ 
clude that fully one-half of the power required to drive the 
machine when empty is absorbed by the straw-shakers and 
caving-riddle, whose sole duty is to separate the short and long 
straws from the chaflF and grain that have been mixed up with 
them after the latter has been extracted from the ear. Both 
shakers and riddle are usually driven by cranks; and these crank- 
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sliafts axe well known to be the parts of the machine most fre¬ 
quently requiring expensive repairs. 

Any one who has examined the shaker-cranks that have done 
much work, will at once understand that much power must have 
been exerted to cause so much of the metal to be worn away in 
a comparatively short time. We find this to be especially 
noticeable where double following, cranks are used. We shall 
have occasion to remark upon the advantages of the Brinsmead 
shakers when describing Messrs. ^Ransomes, Sims, and Head’s 
machine; and we may here note that [the form of box-shakers 
used by the other exhibitors, although many of them did their 
work thoroughly, does not seem so mechanically satisfactory as are 
the other parts of these complicated and highly-finished machines. 
Four or five wooden troughs or boxes, each about 10 feet long, 
and jointly occupying the whole breadth of the machine, jerked 
up and down by two long ciank-shafts, or by one crank-shaft 
supplemented by racking links, require for their movement much 
vertical space within the frame, and can hardly.be considered an 
economical arrangement for efiecting the separation of stray corns 
lyii^ loose among the straw, although long usage has made, us 
so familiar with die method that it seems almost rash to call in 
question such a time-honoured proceeding. 

We find a very considerable difference in the time occupied 
(column 17). This point is determined by the judgment and 
activity of the man who feeds the drum; activity without good 
judgment in such work is most detrimental to the interest of the 
employer. So much depends upon the skill of the feeder that the 
Judges are unanimously of opinion that in future tiials it would be 
well to have all the machines fed by one man. A good machine 
badly fed cannot do its work to perfection; and in -some cases 
the feeder seemed to think that the only object to be desired was 
throwing the sheaves in as fast as possible. This was especially 
noticeable in the machine that made the quickest run, No. 4228. 
When will labourers understand that such machines, like animals, 
should be fed regularly ? The food if bolted in either case will 
prove troublesome afterwards. It must be most aggravating to 
an exhibitor to find his chance of success thrown away by the 
stupid determination of a servant to perform the work as though 
speed were the only point of merit. The effect of irregular 
feeding was always shown on the dynamometer; with many of 
the machines the power required to drive them was at one 
moment three times as great as at the next. Thus, machines 
that on the average of the whole run used 10-horse power, would 
give a net strain frequently varying from 5 up to 15-horse power. 
We may be sure that in these trials the feedii^ was , much better 
done than it uisually is, upon a ah efficient iddeehauicel 
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arrangement is therefore greatly needed to ensure that even supply 
of corn to the drum upon which the regularity of all the subse¬ 
quent processes in a great measure depends. Such a contrivance 
came under the notice of the Judges of Miscellaneous Imple¬ 
ments, and will be noticed in its due place. Meanwhile, it may 
be noted that the bad effects of irregular feeding is to a certain 
extent lessened hy making the periphery of the drum heavy—^so 
that it shall do the work of a ffy-wheel in equalizing the strain. 

Although the result of re-threshing shows an important differ¬ 
ence in the threshing by different machines, yet judged by hand 
and eye in the usual mode, all the straw would have been pro¬ 
nounced well threshed. It appears to have been impossible to 
thresh the straw clean without breaking it; for wherever the 
points in column 32 are high, those in column 38 will be 
found low. 

In the first run the cleanest threshing and^he highest total of 

S ints were obtained by Messrs. Clayton and Shuttleworth, while 
essrs. Ransomes, Sims, and Head, and Messrs. Marshall, Sons, 
and Co., must be bracketed as a very good double-second; and 
Messrs, Ruston and Proctor are next in the race. These four, 
with three other competitors, were selected for a second trial, in 
which special pains were taken to ascertain the perfection of 
finish, or the efficiency of the dressing, and division of the com in 
the machine. Two hundred pounds o*f the head-corn from each 
machine were passed through Mr. R. Boby’s com-dressing and 
screening machine, No. 3729. The result of this test was very satis¬ 
factory, for the “ screenings ” thus extracted were not in any case 
composed wholly of light grains; indeed, from the two machines 
at the head of Table II., the grain separated was simply small 
in the’berry, but quite fit to be sold as head-corn. We have here 
the proof of a marked advance since this class of machines was 
tried at Bury in 1867, when the Report stated that much 
tail-corn, chaff, &c., is mixed with the head-corn, or else a fair 
sample is obtained at the cost of allowing much good corn to go 
over with the tail,” The division of Heads, Seconds, and Thirds, 
by Messrs. Clayton and Shutdeworth, and by Messrs. Marshall, 
Sons, and Co., was in each case satisfactory, the difference in 
the proportion being due to difference in the sheaf-com. It is 
remarkable that the first-prize machine by Messrs. Marshall 
obtained the full number of points for perfection of finish in each 
of the four runs recorded. In (me run, not recorded in the second 
trials, the separation by this ma^chine was found imperfect, but 
an inspection of the screen at once showed that it had been 
injured, as there were three large indentations upon its surface, 
apparently made maliciously by thrusting a crowbar, or similar 
instrument, up one of the sack-spouts. A reward of lOZ. offered 
VOL. VIII.—S. S. 2 E 
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by the Society, with the addition of 20?, offered by the makers, 
failed to secure the detection of the perpetrator; but, whatever 
may have been his motive, it was defeated, as another trial 
was given as soon as the screen could be repaired. The results 
of this run are given in Table II. The screen was one of 
lUinforth’s make, and the fact that, though only roughly 
knocked out into shape, it did its work perfectly in three subse- 
<juent runs, is an evidence of good construction, that may ex¬ 
plain its popularity among the makers of threshing-machines. 
Column' 11 shows us that 4 out of the 15 machines tried were 
fitted with Penney’s screen, 3 with Nalder’s, 3 with RainfortVs, 
1 with Ransomes’, and 1 with Tuxford’s; the other 3 machines 
failed to separate the corn properly. The points for perfection of 
finishing (column 41) for the machines fitted with Penney’s screen 
were respectively 5, 20, 5, and 0, giving an average of 7J; for 
3 fitted with Nalder’s screen, 15,10 and 5, giving an average of 
10; for 3 fitted with Rainforth’s screen, 10, 0, and 20, giving 
■an average of 10; for 1 fitted with Ransomes’ screen, 12; for 
X fitted with Tuxford^s screen, 10, The performance of a rotary 
scr^n depends as much on the regularity of its revolution as 
upoti its fitness of construction: the revolution of the screen is 
^ected by the revolution of the drum, and this, again, depends 
upon the regularity of the feeding and the weight of the drum; 
hence it is that we see so much difference in the performance of 
the same screen when used in different machines. Since Penney’s 
and Rainforth’s screens were entered by the makers as hand¬ 
worked screens for trial in Class VllL, it will be convenient to defer 
a notice of their construction till we report upon the trials in that 
•class. The screens made by Nalder, Ransomes, and Tuxford, 
were not tried in Class VIII,, but are noticed in the brief 
description of the threshing-machines made by each of these 
'firms. 

In the second run Messrs. Ransomes’ stand 1st, Clayton’s 2nd, 
Marshall’s 3rd, and Ruston’s 4th ; but, adding together the points 
in the 1st and 2nd runs, the order will bo 

Points, 

Clayton ..1st with 832 

Ransomes .2nd „ 825 

Marshall .Srd „ 811 

Ruston .4th „ 783 

£ach of these four machines on Saturday was submitted to a 
farther trial with 15 cwts. of loose barley, an indifferent crop, with 
short straw, rather less than 18 inches long, and 10 cwts, of black 
Tariary oats, short in the straw, and apparently badly harvested, 
being rather cold and tough (see Table III.). lu threshing the 
barley the firstthree machines ohtained very nteariy ihe same total of 
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points, but with the oats a very considerable dijBFerence occurred; 
Messrs. Marshal], Sons, and Go., obtaining the very high score of 
447, out of a possible total of 450, Messrs. Ransomes, Sims, and 
Head, getting 433, while Messrs. Clayton and Shuttleworth only 
obtained 414 points. A part of their deficiency is due to their 
having dispensed! with the use of the screen, thus making only 
two, instead of three, divisions of the corn. But their loss is 
chiefly due to the chokjing of one of the sieves in the shoe of 
their second dressing apparatus. The two sieves had been placed 
in the first and third grooves, instead of the second third; 
the consequence being that there was not sufficient space to 
receive the oats as they passed from the white-coater box. The 
choking of this sieve of course caused an accumulation of corn in 
the white-coater box and cup-elevators, and soon stopped the 
working of the machine. As soon as the cause of the hitch was 
discovered it was rectified without much loss of time, and the 
trial resumed. On taking a grand total of the four runs, the points 
made by each machine, and the average of foot-lbs. of work 
done for each pound of sheaf-corn, stood thus:—* 

Average foot-lbs. 

' Total points per pound of 

of merit. sheaf-corn. 

Messrs. Marshall, Sons, and Co. .. 1685 .. 2321 

„ Ransomes, Sims, and Head 1685 .. 2715 

„ Clayton and Shuttleworth.. 1670 .. 2481 

,, Ruston and Proctor .. .. 1623 .. 2719 

The first prize of 407. was awarded to No. 5025, Messrs. Mar¬ 
shall, Sons, and Co., of Gainsborough; the second prize, of 207., 
to No. 4658, Messrs. Ransomes, Sims, and Head, of Ipswich. 
No. 4943, Messrs Clayton and Shuttleworth, of Lincoln, was 
highly commended; No. 5014, Messrs* Ruston, Proctor, and 
Co., of Lincoln, was commended. 

The general standard of work attained in Class II. may be 
•reported as good; all the four machines selected for the final 
trial did their work admirably. 

We will now briefly describe the differences of construction 
observable in the maichines tried, and for convenience of descrip¬ 
tion it may be well to classify them according to the general 
arrangement of their parts. 

5025. MarsliaU, Sons, and Co .—^In this we have a good example 

of the anangement of parts adopted with only iSight modifications hy the great 
majority of makers; although in Gfibhons’ machine the external appearance is 
modified by placing both screen and oom-elevator outside the frame, there is 
hardly any impcartant divergence from this type, except in the machines made 
at Norwich by Messrs. Holmes and tos, and Me8sm.Eiches and Watts, and in 
the Ipswich machines made by Messrs. Bansomes, Sims, and Head. In the 
Norwich machines the drum is placed low, and the mixed grain and chaff 
are together elevated to the ^Yinnowmg apparatus placed at the top of the 

9 w 9 
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machine; in Eansomes’ machine we find an open frame and a form of straw- 
shaker essentially differing from that used in all the other machines. 

In desoiibing the machines we shall frequently have occasion to speak of 
the hack and front, the right and left sides, and, to prevent confusion, it will 
he well at starting to explain how these terms are used. In the accompany¬ 
ing illustration (Fig- 5) of Marshall’s machine we call that part of the machine 

Fig. 5. View of Messrs. MarsJiaU, Sons, and Go's Threshing Machine,, 

showing the hack and right side. 



the front which in work is furthest away from the engine, and where the 
straw is invariably delivered; the back is the part facing the engine, where, 
in this instance, the com is delivered into sacks; the side facing us, where 
the chaff is in this case delivered, we call the right; the unseen side, which 
has the ri^er for the driving belt, we call the left side. 

As the power is usually conveyed by means of friction-belts from the drum 
to the other parts of a threshing-machine, we have noted against each machine 
the number of belts (exclusive of the engine driving-belt) used on each side. 
The arrangement of these belts is not always the same in machines sent out 
by the same makers, but should be noted, as a bad arrangement may result 
in an unequal wearing of the bearings. In one unimportant particular the 
■ESZ et TTJ s at. . ^ illustration (Fig. 6)differs from 

Fig» 6 .—IBustraitng the arrangement of a the prize machine, since in the 
set’Serew to the hearings on a, dtuwrshaft. trial the chaff was delivered on 

the left side, but is here repre¬ 
sented as delivered on the side 
shown in the drawing. On the 
right side three belts are driven 
from the drum-shaft, the strain 
of the two belts pulling back¬ 
wards lessens the pressure pro¬ 
duced by the belt pulling for¬ 
wards, and the pressure by 
which the sheaf-com, as it 
passes between tbe concave and 
the dram, tends to drive the 
latter upwards and forwards. 
This arrangement is good; the 
bearings of the dram-diaft on this right side will wear but little, and will 
not be liable to get hot. The arrangement of Mts on the other end of the 
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drum-shaft is also good; there is only one minor belt on the drum-shaft, 
which, pulling downwards, partially counteracts the lifting pressure, while 
the belt from the engine counteracts the forward pressure of the sheaf; by a 
set-screw (Fig. 6) the brass bearing behind the shaft, as it wears, may be pushed 
forward, so that the position of the drum-shaft remains unaltered. Wherever 
the pressure on the bearing on one side of the drum differs in direction from 
the pressure on the bearings at the other end of the drum-shaft a set-screw 
should be used; in machines not so provided the position of the shaft in 
time becomes oblique, the brasses are worn unequally so that they cannot be 
reversed, and we may sometimes find an old machine that, from the misplace¬ 
ment of the drum-shaft, must be set obliquely to its worh in order to keep the 
belts firom slipping off the pulleys. We have called attention td the end 
attained by tms set-screw as it was wanting in some of the machines in which 
the arrangement of the belts demanded some such contrivance. 

In the machine before us we have 2 belts on the leftside, one of them driven 
from the drum-shaft, and 5 bdts, as shown in the cut, on the rkht side, 8 of 
them driven from the drum-shaft. Of the 2 straps on the left (unseen) side, 
one from the drum-shaft drives the shaft placed below the frame on which 
two sets of fans (F in Fig. 7) are fixed, the other strap is driven by the 
riddle-shaft and drives the com-elevator {g^). Of the 3 straps on the right, 
driven from the drum-shaft, one, passing forward, drives the crank-shaft (&*) 
that moves the straw-shakers, another drives the smutter (H), and the third 
drives the crank-shaft for moving the caving-riddles (D) and the shog-board 
(0). Beneath the frame is seen the belt from the fan-shaft driving the chafi- 
olevator, and at the back the belt from the corn-elevator (^*) driving the 
rotary screen (^. The passage of the com through the machine is also shown 
in the longitudinal section given in Fig. 7. 

The drum is a skeleton-cylinder of wroughMron, and consists of three rings 
keyed upon the central shaft, and bearing eight wrought-iron bars, upon which 
the beater-plates of mild steel are fastened. This drum, and the one exhi¬ 
bited by Messrs. Eansomes, were the only ones in which iron was substituted 
for the wooden bars which usually carry the beater-plates. 

The concave is a wrought-iron grating embracing more than half the <dr- 
«camference of the drum, and is formed of bent iron wires and longitudinal 
iron bars. The bars (shown in the section, Fig. 7) are two inches apart, the wires 
axe a quarter of an inch in diameter, with seven-sixteenths of an inch spaces. 

Most of the grain and chaff beaten, or rather rMedj out in the drum, falls 
through the concave, and is at once pffesed on to the riddle (D), thb rest passes 
with the straw on to the shakers (B). The five shakers each ride upon the 
•crank-shafts (5* and Z>®), which make 160 revolutions per minute. The crank 
for each shaker differs from the one next to it, so that while one shaker is 
moving downwards and backwards, the shaker next to it is thrown upwards 
and forwards—*the long straw is thus passed forwards^with a series of jerks, 
while its progress is regulated by the two shutters suspended over the shakers 
which serve to hold the straw down and prevent the passage offiying grains^ 
The loose com and the cavings or broken pieces of straw fell thror^h the 
lattice which covers the shakers on to the oscillating board (0), and are by 
it returned on to the caving-riddle (D). The oscillating hoard and the riddles 
are hung by wooden spring suspenders placed outside the fiame, shown in 
Fig. 6, and are swung to and fro by conneoting rods, («? and ^ Fig. 6) 
from a crank-shaft which is placed above the hind-wheels of the machine, 
and makes 200 revolutions per minute. The caving-riddle is slightly inclined, 
and is made in four divisions or ste|^, pierced with cylindrical holes. When 
used for barley all the holes are ihree^uarters of an inch diameter; for wheat 
the holes are t^ree-quarters of an inch in the two upper divisions and fivch 
eighths of an inch in the two lower ones. The cavings pass over the riddle 
and are delivered on to the ground behind the straw. The com and chaff fall 
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iJiroiigli iihe holes upoa a fine we net-work, which removes the small seeds; 
the cleansed chaff and corn are next conducted by a second shog-board to the 
sieve (E), The corn falls through the two sieves (B and e), and passes 
through the shoot (e‘) to the chamber at the bottom of the elevator (G)* 
The fan (F), revolving 680 times per minute, directs two blasts of air 
against the under sides of sieves (E and e), and carries the chaff to a 
chamber not shown in the section, but which may be seen behind the chaff- 
bag in Fig. 5, page 420; from this chamber three revolving i^ovels toss up 
the chaff to the small hopper, from which it is delivered by spouts into large 
bags. The chobs—^small pieces of imperfectly threshed ears—are separated 
from the corn by the first blast, and, striking against the ifiiding board, are- 
delivered into a basket below, and thence removed by hand to be re-thieiied* 

Fig. 8 .—Ikd Elevation of Messrs, Marshall, Sons, and Co.^s ThresJmg 
Machine^ No. 5025. 



In threshix^ beans a irapnioor at the bottom of the elevator case lets the- 
beans out as they come from the shoot (e*); all other com is carried up by 
the elevator-cups to the smutter (H), which breaks smut-balls and removes the 
awns from barley, and any ioMe coats or closely adhering chaff from wheats 
The smntter-case is a wire-mesh cylinder in a wooden frame; the smutter iS; 
a miniature threshmg-drnm, making ^00 m volutions per minute, and furnished 
with Ihree plain beaters arranged obliquely, so that they act as a screw, and 
drive tbo com along the len^h of the blinder, at the same tiine that they 
mb it against the wire-mesh, throngh which the dust passes, while the com 
is rubbed bright in its transit. The amcmnfc of rubbing is regulated by a slide 
at the further end of the smntter-mse; when this slide is nearly closed, 
com is retained a long time, and receives an extra amonnt of rubbing. Th» 
com as it falls from the smutter is subjected to a second blast driven from 
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the fans np the xvind-oase (I); this blast carries the ehaff, awns, and any 
remaining white coats hack under the drum concave and on to the caving- 
riddle. The com passes down the spout (^*) into the rotary Rainforth’s screen 
(J), which makes-40 revolutions per minute, and delivers the grain through 
spouts as best com, seconds, and thirds. When the condition of the corn 
renders it undesirable to pass it through the second dressing-apparatus, the 
machine can he used as a single-blast machine by letting the com, as soon as 
it is raised by the elevators, fall through a trap-door to the saok-spouts, instead 
of passing through the smutter and second dressing-machine. The frame of 
this machine is of oak, and the hoarding over the top is continued as far as 
the outer end-of the shakers. All the working parts, including the elevator, 
being fixed within the frame, are protected from the weather and from^ injury 
in travellinp. A contrivance, peculiar to the machines shown by this firm, 
may be noticed in the shallow grooves turned upon the surface of the friction- 
pulleys, These grooves are two spiral threads starting from the flanges and 
meeting in the centre of the pulley. They have the effect of keeping the belt 
in the middle of thepull^. In all respects this is a well-constructed* machine, 
but we should consider the addition of clear indices of the feeding spaces 
round the drum a very desirable improvement. Fig. 8 (p. 483) is an end 
tion of this machine, in which the parts already named are marked with the 
same letters, A box for tools is shown at L. 

4943. Claytm and ShtiUleworth ,—^This machine has three hrits on the left 
side, one of them from the drum-shaft increasing the strain from the engine-belt; 
and four belts on the right, the two driven from the drum-shaft balancing each 
other. The drum-spindle is of sted, If inch in diameter, and is supported by 
an iron bracket, which gives a second bearing outside the rigger for the en^ne 
driving-belt. In spite of this double bearing, the great strain upon a shaft of 
such small diameter caused ^e outer hearing to run hot in the first trial. The 
general arrangement is similar to that of MurshalFs machine, except that the 
oom-elevator is placed outside instead of inside the frame, and the swond fan 
is not placed on the same shaft as the first fen under the frame, but is carried 
on the further end of the hummeller-shaft close to the sieve-frame of the 
second dresetgr. The second sieve-frame is moved without extra gearing by 
simply attacMng it to the two sides of the caving riddle frame, which are pro¬ 
longed for this purpose. 

In this and in some other machines the two operations of hummelling, f.e, 
of removing the awns from barley, and of removing white coats and cleaning the 
grain by rubbing, are not performed in one apparatus; but the grain is first 
patssed through the hummeller, a small cylinder in which revolves a shaft set 
with knives arranged so as to drive the corn forward while the awns are cut 
or chopped off; it then enters the white-coater, a cylinder of larger diameter, in 
which revolving beaters rub it against the outer case. A single revolving 
shaft carries an arohimedian screw, the hummeller, the white-coater, and the 
second set of fens. The office of the arohimedian screw is to receive the grain 
as it fells from the cup-elevators and pass it on to the hummeller. 

The straw-shakers are carried on a single crank-shaft placed under the 
middle of their length. The outer ends of two of the shaker-boxes are on 
rocking links, tiieir inner ends being free. The other three boxes are free at 
their outer ends, but their inner ends are held by a cross-bar, extending across 
the machine, and carried by two links. The bearings of the drum-spindle rest 
upon an iron casting. The caving-riddle is one of Humphries’s patent, 

Gray’s Patent BdUd BUd Beater Plates are fastened by bolts to the wooden 
bars of the drum. These plates combine the hardness and durability of steel 
with the toughness of the malleable cast-iron plates previously used. Messrs. 
Claytott and Shuttleworth were the first to introduce a machine to finish grain 
for^^uiarket, and they exhibited one at Lewes in 1862, before a prise hiad been 
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offered by tbe Society ; they have long been noted for tbe excellent con¬ 
struction of their machines, and have recently introduced the trussed frame, a 
diagram of which is shown in Fig. 9. 


Fig. 9 .—Exterior view of Messrs. Clayton and ShuUlewortVs Threshing’- 
Machine. No. 4943. 



By this arrangement the side frame forms" a very deepfgirder, taking its 
bearings directly u]^n the axles. The rigidity of the frame is a point of great 
importance, since it forms the foundation for all the moving parts of the 
machine. 

The chaff was well ba^ed; and the feeding was done with admirable 
skill and judgment, the sheaves having been well spread, and delivered with 
great regularity. 

5014. Eu^on and Proctor.—-Four belts on the left side, one of them from the 
drum-shaf^ in the same direction as the engine-belt; four belts on the right side. 
This machine resembles Clayton’s in having its frame well tnissed. The truss 
in this case is of flattened half-round iron, in a A shape; the bases of the A are 
placed above the axles of the fore and hind wheels. The strength of this frame 
has been tested by a weight of 12 tons placed upon it without producing deflec¬ 
tion. It resembles Marshall’s machine in having the com-elevator vnthm the 
frame, and in having both the fans placed beneath the frame, the second blast 
being carried along an air chamber to the second winno wing-sieves, and thence 
under the drum. The chaff is bagged, and is raised above the chaff-sponts by 
an elevator similjyr in constniction to UnderbiU’s well-known corn-elevator. 
The frame of the second sieve-box is moved from the riddle crank-shaft by 
two connecting-rods and a lever placed at the back, and outside tbe main frame. 
The caving-riddle, as usual, is of mahogany; the holes are countersunk from 
the upper side, making them larger at the top than the bottom. 

4980. Nald&r and Nato*.—Three belts on the left, only one of them from 
the drum-shaft, and that one draws in the opposite direction to the engine-belt; 
three belts on the right, two of them from the dram-shaft, but on opposite sides 
of it. One of these straps passes round three pnlleys on the shafts of the drum, 
hummeller, and upper fan respectively. The shog-board crank-shaft is not driven 
by a belt from the drum-shaft, but by one' from tbe straw shaker-shaft. Chaff 
is not bagged, but is delivered on to the ground just behind the hind wheels, a 
board being used to keep it clear of the corn-sacks. Instead of the usual 
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Coulson’s spring-liangers, the vibrating shoes are suspended on wooden hangers 
of an extra breadth, the object being to prevent lateral play and obviate the 
necessity of the parallel guides used in most other machines. The Nalder 
Patent Adjustable Corn-screen, used in this and in two other machines in this 
class, differs from most adjustable screens in having the wires fixed. The 
meshes are made fine at the feed-end, and gradually enlarged to the outlet-end; 
what passes through the first division of me screen will sdways be the smallest 
or third com. The size of the corn falling through the screen will increase 
thioughout the length of the cylinder. The adjustable part consists simply of 
a sliding double hopper beneath the screen, which is shifted at pleasure, to 
direct more or less of the corn that has passed throngh the intermediate-sized 
meshes into the spouts for heads and for seconds com. The wires are of steel, 
and, being riveted in position, are made smaller than the shifting-wires used 
in other adjustable screens; a greater number of screening spaces are thus 
obtained in the same length of screen. The travelling wheels of iron have their 
felloes lightened by being pierced with oval holes. In the trial no blocks were 
used under the wheels, bnt the machine was kept steady by locking the hind 
wheels by means of a bolt passed throngh one of the holes in the felloes. The 
surface of the caving-riddle is grooved across the direction in which the cavings 
pass. 

4992. Tasker and Sons .—^Three belts on the left, two of them from the 
drum-shaft; four belts on the right side, three of them, from the drum-shaft, all 
drawing forwards. Such an arrangement of belts will naturally result in hot 
bearings, as recorded in the triaL A peculiarity in this machine is the use of 
two com-elevators, one on each side of the main frame, and only one set of fans. 
The first elevator delivers the com in the usual way into the hnmmeller; it then 
passes by a shoot down through the centre of the shog-board into a second 
winnowing-box, fixed upon the under side of the shog-board; here it receives 
a forward blast from the same fans that made the first separation of chaff from 
com. An objection to this arrangement is, that it sends any unshelled white 
coats that may have passed through the hummeller in among the straw. 
After the second winnowing ihe com is raised by the second elevator to the 
rotary-screen, and is thence delivered into sacks. There does not seem to be 
much advantage in thus substituting'a second elevator for a second fan. The 
shakers are carried at their outer ends on a crank-shaft, and at their inner ends 
on a rocking-bar. The frame is good and well trussed wth A shaped iron. 
An iron bracket affords an outer bearing to the drum-shaft beyond the driving- 
rigger. The chaff was deUvered into bags. 

The dressing by this machine was n<^ well done, as many seeds were blown 
into the straw; and from column 24 we see that 20 Ihs. of good corn w’ere left in 
the spoutings or capes. 

The caving-riddle is grooved longitudinally, with plain holes sunk in the 
grooves. 

4897. Tux/ord md Four belts on the left: only one is taken from the 

drum-shaft, and is placed opposite to the engine-belt; fourbelts on the right, three 
of them from the drum-shaft. The resultaut of these pressures would he in the 
direction of A, Fig. 10, and would counteract the pressure 
Fig. 10. of the sheaf-com upon the drum. The chaff is not 

-- bagged, but delivered on the ground under the m^bine. 

_ /O n, a single fan is used, with a divided blast. The caving- 

y'y/'N^^N,^ riddle is double, each part having eccentric counter- 

yA yT Ns^ sinking to the perforations. The diameter of the holes 
is i inch in the upper and i inch in the lower riddle. 
The holes in the lower riddle proved too small in the 
trial, and much chaff passed over with the cavings. The white-coater is 
conical.! ‘ 
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The rotary-screen has a very neat method of adjustment It is formed of 
longitudinal steel-hars, with a square section; each wire is cranked at one end, 
and by a simple arrangement they can all be tunied simultaneously, so as to 
present either their angles or their fiat sides to each otlier, the space between 
them varying accordingly. 

, The shaking of the straw was not done satisfactorily, 

9252. Barrows and Stewart —^Two belts on the left side; one of them, from 
the drum-shaft, works in the same direction as the driving-belt from the 
engine. Four belts on the ri^ht side, two of them, from the drum-shaft, both 
pulling the shaft forward. The chaff is not bagged, but a bean-threshing appa¬ 
ratus is provided. There are two crank-shafts to the shakers. The pulley on 
^ the shaft driving the caving-riddle is made heavy, to act as a small fly-wheel f 
' and the caving-riddle is grooved, with plain |-inch holes in the grooves. 
The machine shook much in working, and the drum-shaft bearing on the left 
side became very hot. 

4883. K EumfhrieSn —^Four belts on the left side, two of them from the drum- 
shaft placed opposite to the driving-belt; a pair of bevelled wheels drive the 
Eainforth screen. Three belts on the right; two of them, from the dmm-shaft, 
both draw forward. In this and the three machines to be neisit described the com 
is delivered on the left side, and not, as is now more usual in finishing machines, 
at the back. The cavings are delivered at the back, and the chaff in front of 
them under the machine. A small pulley on the dmm-shaft, by means of a 
short crossed belt, drives the large pulley on the shaker crank-shait. Its short¬ 
ness causes the tvdst of the strap to come very close to the small pulley; this 
is objectionable, as producing much friction and wearing of the strap. A 
separate wbite-coater and hummeller are provided. A Eainforth screen was 
used. The straw was delivered straight and unbroken, but not well threshed, 
and much com was left in the chaff. Both defects resulted from too low' a speed. 

4883. JS, Eiimphries ,—^In all respects similar to the above, excei>t that for 
the rotary-screen an oscillating shoe was, substituted, having an upper riddle 
of perforated sheet-iron and a louver sieve of wire-net; this attempt to separate 
the corn without the use of a rotary-screen did not receive a satisfactory trial. 
The exhibitor had fixed on the driun-shaft of each of his machines a rigger of 
8 inches diameter; this gave too slow amotion to all the parts of the machines, 
and accounts for their total failure in " finishing ” the corn. The caving-riddle, 
patented by this maker, is well known, and is one of the most popular foims 
among the great variety of riddles exhibited. It has a plain surface, perforated 
with holes drilled obliquely to that surface. The object of this is that if short 
straw in descending over the surface should ,be jerked head foremost into one 
of these holes, it should not fall through, but be caught and driven back by 
the sloping side of the hole opposed to it (see Fig. 11). 

The price of No, 4883 is lower than that of any other machine in this class, 
and its performance was better than that of many of those costing more money*. 

rig. 11, —Section of part of K Sumphries^ Caving-riddle. 


5097. Joseph Gilbert .—^Three belts bn the left side^ two of them from the 
drum-shaft’opposite to the engine-belt; a pair of bevel wneels drive the Penney^ 
screen. Three belts on the right sid^ two of them from the dmm-shaft, both 
drawing the shaft forwards. In this machine the drum diflers from, those 
already desoribed, in being to some extent closed by means of iron-wires 
inch diameter and 1 inch apart from centre to cenke), which are wrapped 
round the drum-frame; the eight steel G-oucher-beaters are fastened on wooden 
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frames in the ordinary way, and project from the periphery of this wire- 
cylinder,^ The concave is of the nsnal construction, with lon^tudinal flat 
bars, 2k inches from centre to centre, and curved iron-wires, i inch diameter 
and f inch from centre to centre. The shakers are carried on rocking- 
links at the delivery ends, and on a crank-shaft at their inner ends. This 
arrangement does not secure an efficient jerk throughout the length of the 
shakers. A double caving-riddle is employed, the two parts of which move 
independently. The upper riddle has large ovi holes, li to 1| inch diameter; 
the lower riddle is one of Humphries’ make. The bevel-wheel employed 
to drive the screen is noisy; the bearing being rather far from the wheel, 
the shaft springs a little in working. The com is delivered on the left side, 
the cavings at the back, and the dStff is delivered on the ground under the 
hind wheels, a part not easy to get at for removing it. The frame, of oak, is 
well constructed, but the position of the screen-case is objectionable; it projects 
over the left-hand fore wheel, and is thus liable to be damaged in travelling. 
Special means are adopted to prevent any such injury to the com elevator case. 
It is attached to the outside of the frame by bolts working in slots, and by 
means of a long-handled lever it can be raised 9 inches. Thus, when at work, 
the bottom of the case is only 7 inches, but when travelling it is 16 inches 
above the ground. This is a low-priced machine, which did its work very 
fairly. 

4985. P. <md HT. P, CHhhons .—^Three belts on the left, two of them from the 
drum-shaft, one being opposite to the engine-belt. Three belts on the right, 
Two of which are from the drum-shaft on opposite sides, and balance each 
other. Three pairs of bevel-wheels are employed to drive respectively one of 
Penney’s screens, the fans beneath the frame, and a long hnmmeller placed out¬ 
side the frame. These bevel-gearings were rather noisy in working, and are 
not so well adapted as friction-helts for use in a portable machine. The com 
is delivered on the right side, the screen being placed over the fore-wheel; 
chaff is blown out on the left sid% the faus being placed near the ground, and 
behind the hind-wheels. We have here a machine in which the elevator, 
hummeller, screen, and fan-case, are all placed outside the main frame. By 
this means ample room is obtained for the working parts, so that there can be 
no fear of clogging up when the grain is in had condition. We think, how¬ 
ever, this advantage is counterlmlanced by the inconvenient width of the 
machine; the parts projecting over the wheels would he liable to injury in 
travelling. Only four shaker-boxes are used for the straw; two of these are on 
a <nunk-shaft at their delivery end, and the other two on a crank-shaft at 
their inner en^ the other ends of each box are oairied on rocking links. The 
f^din^ of this machine was well done. The feeder stood a little on one 
side of the mouth of the drum, and did not take the sheaf into his hands, 
but had it placed on ^ihe floor in front; he then spread it a little, and 
pushed it along the floor to the drum. He thus, with less exertion, fed with 
more than the nsual regularity. 

422,8. Hdmes and jSows.—I n this and the following machine the winnower 
that separates the chaff from the corn is placed at the top of the machine 
instead of under it; the drum, and other heavy working parts, are thus brought 
much closer to the ground, an arrangement which ensures steadiness in work¬ 
ing. There are two belts on the left side; one of them, from the dram^shaft 
placed opposite to the engine-belt, is bent at a right angle round two friction- 
pulleys, to convey power to the fans, which, by a cross blast, blow the chaff 
into hags placed on the right side. There are three belts on the right, and a 
diorfc belt at the top of the machine. The constraction of the machine is similar 
to that of the non-finishing machine, Ho. 4229, in Class III (see Pig. 17, p. 436). 

The com and chaff, after falling through the caying riddle, are together 
raised by an elevator furnished with cups of an extra size. The capes, which 
in most machines are delivered into a basket placed upon the ground are here 
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delivered close to the mouth of the drum, whence the feeder can easily sweep 
them in to he rethreshed. The drum-beaters are of malleable cast iron, and 
the concave of wrought-iron wire. The shakers are driven by two crank¬ 
shafts. 

The bearings of the shafts to the shakers and to the caving riddle are of 
wood boiled in oil. This sort of bearing is usually very durable, but we do 
not find ifc good for threshing-machines used where there is much sharp sand 
in the soil. The sand scattered in threshing becomes embedded in the wood^ 
which then acts like a file, rapidly eating away the shaft revolving in it. 

It will be noticed that this machine made the ^ortest run in the trial. The 
ton of ^ sheaf-com was switched through it in less than twelve minutes. If 
more time had been taken, and the sheaves had been properly opened before 
throwing them into the drum, a much better result might have been attained. 
One result of this too great haste was that the straw was more broken, and 
more cavings made, than by any other machine. Haider’s screen was used, 
and the com was delivered at the back of the machine. 

^ 4203. Biches and Watts .—^In the arrangement of its parts this machine is 
sixnilar to the preceding. It has one belt on the left side, passing from the 
drum-shaft opposite to the engine-belt, and carried at a ri^t angle round two 
friction-pulleys; a short belt at the top, and four belts on the right. A 
step caving riddle with plain holes. The straw shakers are carried on two 
crank-shafts. The chief peculiarity in this machine was the substitution of a 
Child’s Patent Aspirator for the ordinary rotary screen. An exhaust fan 
placed on the left side of the machine draws to itself a strong cross blast of air. 
The grain, on leaving the hummeller, falls through this blast, which should 
effect a separation of the grain according to its specific gravity and bulk. The 
air-current may be increased or diminished in power at the will of the operator. 
The openings through which the air is drawn are on the right side of Ihe' 
machine, and a spring trap-door is required where the com passes out, to pre¬ 
vent air being dmwn up the corn-spout instead of across the machine. This 
trap-door is opened by the weight ol ihe corn .falling npon it. In the pre¬ 
liminary trial with 20 sheaves the weight of com extracted was not sufiBcient 
to open the trap-door. The attendant, not content with opening this door by 
hand, wedged it open, so that, thronghout the trial in chief, the air was drawn 
up the corn-spout, and no serration of the com effected. We had, therefore, 
no opportunity of judging how far the aspirator, that, as a separate machine, 
is much used by millers and others, is suited to effect the fini^ng operatbn 
in a threshing-machine. 

4658. Bansmm^ Sms, tmd Bead.—This machine differs more in con¬ 
struction from the common type than any of those yet described. The 
chief difference in its external appearance is due to the absence of box- 
shakers, which allows the fore-^rt of the frame to be left quite open at the 
sides, thus giving an apparent lightness to the whole machine. The frame is 
of pitch-pine and ash, and large iron washers are introduced under the head of 
each of the bolts that hold the frame together. The motive^power is dis¬ 
tributed by two belts on the left; one of them from the drum-shaft is opposite 
to the engine-belt. There are five belts on the right, three of them are on the 
drum-shaft^ two drawing hack, and one forward. A spur-wheel and pinion 
drive the com-elevator. 

The illustration (Fig. 12, p. 430) shows the righi>-haud side of the machine. 
The dram-shaft is seen in the centre; and of the three belts that radiate from 
it, the upper and hinder one drives the hnmmeUer, the lower one drives the 
screw-shaped fans that give a second cr<^B-blasti, and the front belt drives 
the crank-shaft which moves the caving riddle. The rigger on thig crank¬ 
shaft is 20 inches in diameter, while the ri^r on the dram-shaft is only 4 
inches^ the cross of the belt is consequently very near the small rigger. This 
belt ran with mudh chafing, and produced an unpleasant flapping during the trial. 
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The small belt from the fan-shaft drives ^ pinion, which works into a spur- 
wheel on the frame of the rotary screen. In the fore-carriage, we may notice 


Fig. 12 ,—View of the right-hand side of Messrs, Bansomes^ Sim, and 
Head's Threshing Machine, No. 4658. 



the ballrand-socket joint in the locking gear, which enables the wheelsto adapt 
themselves to the inec[ualities of roads when travelling, and causes the 
machine to stand steady on uneven ground. . 

Several novelties have recently been introduced into this machine, after 
having been patented by tiheir inventor, Mr. 'Brinsmead. Of these we take 
first the hexagonal drum, of which a section (L), and a plan of part of its 
periphery (11.) are shown in Fig. 13. 

Kg. 13,—/8fecfi(m(L) and Plan of part of Periphery iJl,)ofBrimmid^s 
Patent H&cagoml Drum, 
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(A A) is a sheet of oharcoal plate-iron enveloping tlie drnm, and lightened 
by the perforadons (B B). At the angles of the hexagon the ribs of the beater- 
bars (0 0) project through the iron plate. The beater-bars are kept in their 
places by the set-screws (D D), which are tapped into the cast-iron heads (E E), 
keyed upon the drum-spindle. The screws press against the back of the beater- 
bars, and these, pressing against the internal surface of the iron sheet, keep it 
stretched out and rigid. The beaters are made in segments of 6 inches each, 
and albthat is needed for replacing any one of them is to slacken the single 
set-scre w that holds it in position. The beaters are of cast iron, the ribs or parts 
projecting through the hexagon being “ chUled.” The entire drum being of iron 
and symmetrical, the balance, when once obtained, is not liable'to be disturbed 
by climate or temperature. The concave (Pig. 14) used in combination with the 
above drum is composed of malleable-iron gratings (A A), and wrought-iron 
bars (BB), alternately bolted togetbor in such a manner that they may be 
readily taken to pieces, and the wrought-iron bars turned round to present the 
other edges to the action of the drum w:hen the first becomes worn. The 

Fig. 14 .—Section (I.) and Plan (H.) of part of the Concave used with 
BriTismead’s Patent fiexagonal Drum, 
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gratings have square apertures of such size as to prevent the passage of 
unthreshed broken ears, but still affording ample space for the of, the 

f rain. Eight curvpd bolts (DB) passing through' the gratings and the bars 
old the parts of the concave t^ether. The drum being closed instead of 
open, will have more of a rubbing, and less,of a beatings action upon the 
corn than the usual form of dram. It, tbioroughly extracted the com in 
the trial, hut must, we think, absorb more ^wertban the drum; this 
point, ,ho\yever» we were not able to test by.dtceeto3:penment.' * j 
The passage of ihe grain and straw from the dram and the arrangement of 
the other par& of the machine am ^own tu Pig. 433), a longitudinal sec¬ 
tion*, The straw passing from the.drairfci® thrawn the rotary straw shaker, 

formed of fifteen revolving, triaugaifec having fixed /upon each of their 

edges a series of curved iron teeth„se arrai^. that .the teeth of each roller 
shall clean themselves,by passing between the teeth.of the rollers on each side 
of it. These teeth toss the long straw upwards and forwards, while the cavings, 
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chaff, and corn falling between them are swept back by the same action along 
the incline (&) to the shog-board (C^, which also receives the corn and chati* 
that fall through the concave (a), and passes them on to the riddle (0). The 
holes in this riddle are conical, with the largest diameter below to avoid 
clogging; their upper diameter being J-inch for wheat and -l-inch for barley. 
The surface of the riddle is grooved in the direction in which the cavings passv 

^ Fig. 15 .—Transverse section of apart of the Caving-riddle. 



The cavings are delivered on the ground behind the fore-wheels; the chaff 
and grain falling upon the collecting-boards (D D) are passed over a fine metal 
screen which removes all weed seeds, and are next conveyed to the sieve, which 
occupies the lower part of the same frame (B); here a blast from the fan (F) 
separates the chaff and throws it upon the inclined perforated plate (G), 
through which the air escapes while the chaff slides dowQ into a sheet-iron 
trough, in tiie bottom of which is a revolving screw (H). The screw conveys 
the dbaff to the side of the machine, where it is caught up by a centrifugal 
lift and thrown into the receiv^-box to which the chaff-bags are attached. 
The com falling through the sieve (E) is conveyed by the channel (E*) to the 
receptacle below the corn-elevator cups (J J); these carry it up and deliver it 
to the chob-cleaner or hummeller (K), a conical cylinder, the interior of which 
is formed of rough surfaces. Inside this cylinder a smdl drum revolves, on 
the periphery of which are placed four or six heaters fitted with knives. By 
passing between the rough surface of the cylinder and the sharp biters the 
grain is separated from the chohs or awns, which are subsequently removed 
by a cross blast which meets the com as It falls from the hummeller into the 
oscillating ^oe (L). This shoe moves with the caving-riddle, to which it is 
connected by iron rods. The cross blast is obtained from the screw-shaped fan 
(M), which sends the current of air in the direction of its shaft. This form 
of fan has a considerable advantage over the usual one (where a cross blast is 
required), since it can be driven by a simple straight belt. From the shoe (L) 
the grain passes to the rotary screen (N), which consists of two separate 
cylinders of wire revolving on the same shaf^ and so constructed that the 
spaces between each cylinder may be exactly adjusted by means of an eccentric 
on the shaft. The screen is self-cleaning and does not require bmshes or 
washers behind the wires. From the screen the grain is delivered into sacks 
placed at the hack of the machine. Two other points deserve notice. The riddle 
(0) and the shog-board (0^) are suspended, not upon the usual wooden spring 
hangers, hut upon haters made of woven galvanized-ixon wire. The action 
of the rotary shakers is assisted by the vibrating fork (0), which consists of a 
series of long bent iron teeth set in a rocking-har plac^ across the frame and 
moved by the wooden connecting-rod (P) from the crank-shaft (Q), which 
oscillates the caving-riddle. By a recent improvement this vibrating-fork has 
been fitted with m ‘adjustment by which it can he set nearer to or further 
from the shakers. 'Whenever a thickened lock of straw passes from the drum 
it is caught by these teeth, which give it one backward and one forward 
shake before letting it go well spread out, to be carried in a series of light hops 
over ^ shaker rollers. If there is greater economy of power, as we think 
there must, he, in the rotary as compared with the ordinary box shakers, it 
appears to be lost in some other of the machine, for an inspection of 
column ;^Tables Ik-IH.) shows that it absorbed rather more than the 
average by otlier macbiueat 


Kg. 16 .—LongiiudiruU section of Mems. Bansomes, Sims^ and Heed's Threshing-mmhine^ Mo, 4658. 
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Class TH.^^Threshing Machines (not Finishing). 

Before describing the first run in this class, it may be well to 
refer briefly to one or two of the trials previously made by the 
Society. One of the earliest notices of the general use of portable 
threshing machines will be found in Mr. Pusey’s Report in 
which he commences with the remark, as true now as then, that 
it is the most complicated agricultural machine in general use,’^ 
Its very complication has made its progress slow in reacMng its 
present state of finish. At the important trials at Chester in 18o8 
the Judges report (speaking of fixed as well as portable machines), 

Only 4 out of 55 trials of steam-power machines received our 
number denoting perfection in clean threshing.** “ Only 11 
threshed without injury to the grain, only 5 dressed perfectly, 3 
shook the straw satisfactorily—the same 3 alone produced the 
cavings free from com; and 13 produced chaff without corn.** 

In the full and valuable report of the most recent trials at 
Bury St Edmund*s in 1867, the Judges suggest the discon¬ 
tinuance of prizes for horse-power threshing machines, as their 
me at that time was considered “ indicative of a backward con¬ 
dition of agriculture,** At the same time they express a strong 
preference (based on the actual results of the trial) for the non- 
finishing machines, over those ** that were supposed to dress up 
the sample ready for delivery.** 

This year we have the satisfaction of reporting a great 
improvement in the performance of the finishing machines, 
and were led to anticipate this improvement by the fact that for 
the last three or four years the demand for machines to be used 
in England has been almost confined to finishing machines; 
some of the largest manufacturers have stated that they sell fifty 
finishing to one single-blast machine; while those who do most 
trade in the simpler machines say they make twice as many of 
those in Class IL It was a striking evidence of the comparatively 
small demand for single-blast machines that some of those brought 
for trial in Class III. had their frames made to receive a screen 
and second fan; one exhibitor, replying to our remark on the 
disadvantage of having the frame unnecessarily large, said that he 
should fit in the finishing appliances immediately on his return 
home, as he had no demand for non-finishers. 

The pace of agriculture can no longer be deemed proverbially 
slow when we find a whole class of complicated machinery that 
five years ago was considered to do all that it was desirable one 
implement should attempt, now almost superseded by equally 
efiScient though more complex machines. Seven years will pro¬ 
bably elapse before threshing machines again come on for trial, 
and it is not improbable that before that time the non-finishing 
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machines will be as antiquated as were the horse-power machines 
in 1867, The greater part of the threshing on our farms is 
now done by hired machines, and it is necessary for those who 
work by contract to have machines capable of suiting all customers. 
The truth that a somewhat wasteful application of steam power 
is much cheaper than the most economical manual labour has • 
long been known theoretically, and is daily becoming more 
generally recognized in practice. 

The results of the first trial with 10 cwts. of sheaf-com in this* 
class are given in Table IV, The columns in this Table will be 
found to differ little from those in Tables I,, IL, and III., except 
that the column for the description of finishing screen is of 
course omitted ; none being used, only one column is needed for 
the corn delivered into sacks. The points of merit are, with the 
omission of “Perfection of Finish,” the same as those in the 
former trials. On comparing column 12 with the corresponding 
column 13 in Table I., we may'notice that the “non-finishing” 
machines take about 2-horse power less to drive them when 
empty than the finishing machines. In Table IV. they also 
take considerably less power when at work. But on the other 
hand, when we compare Table V. with Table II,, we find more 
horse-power required for the second run of the non-finishing 
than for the second run of the finishing machines. The apparent 
anomaly is due to atmospheric influences. Heavy rain was falling 
during the second trial in Class 111., and though the sheaves had 
been safely housed they were damp and required much more 
power td Aresh them. The increase of power employed in the 
second trial, as compared with the first trial in Class III. (see 
column 21), varies from 14 per cent, in the case of Marshall, 
Sons, and Co., up to more than 58 per cent in Ransomes, Sims, 
and Head’s machine. 

Had the rules for judging been as stringent as they were at 
the Bury trial, every machine would have been disqualified in 
the second trial for exceeding 8-horse power, and only four would 
have escaped disqualification in the first trial. In instructions 
to Judges, the adage, “ Loose will wear, tight will tear,” is often 
exemplified. 

It will be unnecessary to describe the construction of most of 
the machines in this class, since they differ little from the machines 
by the. same makers described in Class It, except in the omission 
of the finishing screen, and in the omission also, in some cases, 
of the second fan. Column 9 (Table IV.) shows which are the 
single-blast machines. In most of fhfe noacMnes in this class the 
cavings are delivered at the back and the com at the side. 

4229. JSbtmesMnd In tbe run of this jnadane, tbs upper part of the 
concave, being adjusted after the trial with ten sheaves, wa^ not made secure, 
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and consequently was forced wide open in the trial in chief; this was unfor¬ 
tunate as the results of the subsequent trial show that this machine is 
capable of doing excellent work. Fig. 17 shows the general arrangement of 
parte, ^e drum-shaft seen in the centre of the cut is placed lower than 
in most machines j the cavings are delivered at the back; the com and chaff 
fall through the caving-riddle upon a fine screen that removes small weed 
seeds, and are then t<^ether raised on the left side by an elevator, with very 
large cups, to the winnowing apparatus upon the top of the frame. The 
chS, it ^1 be noticed, falls at once into bags, and does not need any 
separate ba^ng apparatus, as in machines that have the wiMOwing-box 
under instead of above the frame. The chobs are similarly delivered'to the 
drum, and do not need to he raised in a basket, asris commonly done, by hand. 
The com is delivered into sacks on the left side. 

Fig. 17 .—Tim of left side of Holmes and Sons' Threshing Machine^ 

No. 4229. 



2953. Barrom and Stewart .—The frame is made as for a finishing-machine, 
hut vtith the case intended for the rotaiy screen empty. Three belts are driven 
from the right-hand end of the drum-shaft, and the outside strap is placed so 
far from the hearing that there is a tendency to bend the shaft and so work 
imevenly on the bearing. Even in the short time of trial this bearing heated. 
Only four shaker-boxes are used. The delivery ends of these are fixed alter¬ 
nately on two cross-bars; these bans are carried on wooden spring hangers. The 
inner ends of the diakers are driven in the usual way by a crank-shaft. This 
method does not give sufBcient jerking to the straw at the delivery end, con¬ 
sequently the points in column 29 are low. In the trial the wheels were not 
properly held in position, consequently the machine worked very unsteadily. 

4385 .' Bdward Eimjfhries. —Drum-heaters used with a plain surface. 
Shaker-cranks work in hearings of wood, boiled in oil. The belt on the right- 
hand end of the dmm-shaft, driving the white coater,is placed 11 inches (mea¬ 
sured to the middle of the strap) from the bearing, which consequently heated 
in the trial, A double-blast machine. 
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4661. Bansomes, SiTThs, and Head. —single l)last^macliine, with, dram 
5 feet long; in other respects similar to the one described in Glass 11. Delivers 
the chaff into bags. Many loose corns were thrown out by the drum; so a hood 
was required to catch these. The extra length of the drum enabled it to thresh 
out the com in less time than the other machines that did the work effectively. 

4986. F. and H. F. Gibbons. —double-blast machine, similar to their 
ffnishing-machine. 

• 4006. Ashby, Jeffery, and Luke. —A double-blast machine. One belt on 
the right, three on tibe left side, and one belt within the frame of the machine; 
this belt is difficult to take off and put on. Five box-shakers, two of them 
earned on short upright wooden rockers at the delivery end and dn a crank 
at the other end; the other three shakers are carried similarly, but vice versa. 
These shakers did not remove the straw as fast as the drum delivered it to 
them. The machine choked, and feeding had to be suspended. 

2928. Beading Iron Works. —This was the only machine in which Underhill’s 
patent com-elevator was employed instead of the usual cup-elevators. In this 
form of elevator the grain is thrown up by a series of smart blows from some 
spade-shaped beaters set on an ordinary fan-spindle, and revolving at a high 
speed. When the grain is of average quality this one operation raises the 
com and knocks the wheat out of the white coats or the awns off barley; it 
thus greatly simplifies the machine, as the hummeller, elevator-cups, and 
several belts and pulleys, can be dispensed with: but it has the serious draw¬ 
back (fatal in a machine to be hired for work on all sorts of laud) that it breaks 
the com when dry and brittle. This machine was provided with an index 
for the set of the concave. The five box-shakers are carried on two crank¬ 
shafts. The bearings are self-lubricating. Worked steadily, but scattered some 
com on the ground beneath it. 

5026, MarshaU, Sons, and Co. —^A double-blast machine, made so that the 
finishing-apparatus and screen can be added at any time to make it in all 
respects similar to the machines tried in Class II, The cavings are delivered 
under the frame, and the com, as in Class 11., at the back.' 

4981. Redder and Rodder. —^A double-blast machine, delivering corn at the 
back, and cavings under the frame. 

5098. Joseph Like the machine in Class II,, but without the 

second riddle-case and Penney-soreen. 

4993., Tatde&t omd Sons, —A single-blast machine, with chaff-bagging appa¬ 
ratus. 

, 4094- Clayton and Shuttleworth. —^A single-blast maobine, of excellent con- 
stmetion and workmanship^ Chaff-bagging apparatus provided. The com is 
delivered on the left side into sacks pla^ 3 feet from the ground—a convex 
nient arrangement^ enabling the attendant to take the sack on his shoulders 
without further assistance. All the bearings ate brassed. The index to the 
concave is very distinct. 

The mtent trussed frame, the steel dram-spindle, the patent rolM-steel 
beater-plates, and Good’s ^tent single-crank shakers, are used in this as in the 
finishing-maebine. In adjusting this maobine the neatness and convenience of 
the exhibitors’ adjusting-blocks were well displayed. 

4662. Bansoms, Sinis, and Head.-—!!! this machine, and in the 4663, to be 
described shortly, the construction is arranged to suit the special requirements 
of the east and sou:th of Europe. Most of our <diief manufacturers of threshing- 
machines make twice as many to go abroad as they make for home 
use. The exhibition of these two machines added to the general interest of 
the trials; but it will be seen that the Judges did not consider their work 
suflSciently suited to the wants of Engli^ farmers to qualify them for com¬ 
peting in the second trial. Number ^62 is specially adapted for threshii^ 
large quantities of grain in a very short space of time, and is much used in the 
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com-growiBg districts of Hungary, Wallacliia, Soutli Russia, and Turkey. 
All its parts are extremely strong, and the bearings, are provided with large 
oil-cups, made in two divisions for oil or tallow, so that it can work for 
a long time without requiring attention. The drum-beaters are made of 
wrought iron in the form of a screw, and can be turned round to 
bring a fresh part to act on the grain when one side is worn. The concave 
is composed of fiat bars of wrought iron fixed uim wooden beds. The 
rotary shakers are double instead of being single. After the straw leaves 
the first set of shakers it falls over a space of about 24 inches on to the second 
shakem. The object of this is to get a greater surface and more rapid incline, 
in order that the grain may be perfectly extracted from the great bulk of straw 
that has to be shaken. The riddles have a very large surface. There is no 
division of seeds from the chajBf. The cavings are delivered under the straw, 
and the chaff just behind the cavings. In practice the boards dividing these 
products are commonly removed, so tibat all are mixed either for fpdder or for 
burning. The chob-cleaner in both these foreign machines is similar to that 
descrit^ in Class II. The straps are all of a uniform width, so that they may 
be easily repaired. It will be noticed that the 10 cwts. of sheaf com were, 
disposed'of in the extraordinary, short space of little more than four and a half 
minutes. At the end of the run the bearings were found quite cool; but the 
same remark would not be true of the feeder, who, with his assistants, had 
been working like a “ steam-engine in trousers.” We were not surprised to 
learn that in some places two men are employed to feed the drum. 

6015. Troct(n\ and Co .—^A strongly made double-blast machine; 

it does not bag the chaff. The com is delivered at the back of the maehine. 
The cavings are delivered behind the straw, then the chaff, chofe^ md seeds 
respectively, one behind the other, llie sides of the frame are partially open, 
to give access to the bearings. The chobs or spoutings contained many broken 
pieces of ears; these had probably escaped through -the concave, imperfectly 
threshed, 

4663, jRansomes, Sims, md Bead ,—This machine is specially adapted for 
use in hot countries: in general construction it is similar to No. 4662, but 
with a shorter dmm, a single mt of rotary shakers, and the important addition 
of an apparatus for chopping aud bruiring the straw, so as to render it fit food 
for cattle. 

In Spain, Italy, Turkey, and South America where hay does not grow, the 
animals are fed almost exclusively upon straw, which contains a larger amount 
of silica and saccharine matter than English straw; and as this straw is very 
hard, it requires to be cut up in short lengths, and bruised and softened before 
it can be masticated, 

^ Until this machine was invented, ibis operation was performed by mares 
galloping over the grain, laid out upon a large round threshing floor. The com¬ 
bined operation of tShreshing the com and bruising the straw is iicrformed much 
more rapidly and economically by st^m than by horses, and the cattle fed on 
the straw thrive better on account of the absence of dirt, dung, and other foreign 
substances which accumulated under the feet of the mares. The apparatus 
for chopping and bruising the straw is shown in section at B and S in Fig. 18 
on the next page, from a block kindly lent by the editor of the ‘ Chamber of 
Agriculture Journal,’ Two cylinders revolving at a great speed are placed 
one above the other on cast-iron standai ds ffxed to the front of the frame of the 
machine and connected .with the stiow-shaker by means of a large hopper 
injt^.is^loh the straight straw falls. The upper cylinder (B), which makes about 
Il$T»tw*hitlQns per minute, is fitted with a number of sharp knives, which 
enfe the straw into lengths of about linch, whilst the lower one (S), making 
1070 revolutions^ is furnished with rectangular blunt projections, which split 
and short pieces of straw. Each roller works in conjunction with a 
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concave fixed to tlie cast-iron standards, the upper one being furnished with 
sharp knives and the lower one with blunt projections. A small flywheel is 
fixed on the right extremity of the shaft of each of these drums. Each drum 
is set close, so that the projections on the drum surface work between those on 
the concave, the general effect reminding one of a huge sausage-machine. 
The straw falling from the shakers is seized and whirled through these drums 
with great velocity, and is sent flying out in a cataract that falls to the ground 
6 feet away from the open drum-case, while the dust and smaller fragments 
float off in the air like spray from a waterfall, but without possessing the 
refreshing property that liquid spray might have for those whose bronchial 
tubes have already had a sufficiency of similar dust. It will be seen from 
column 21, Table IV., that the power required for this double operation was 
more than double that required for the threshing alone. 

Looking at the results of this first trial, we find the firm of 
Clayton and Shuttlewoxth taking the same position as in the first 
heat of the previous race. With a possible score of 430, they 
take the first place with 411 points to their credit. Ransomes^ 
Sims, and Head, with their No. 4661 machine, stand a very good 
second with 404 points. Next, but at a wider interval, cornea 
No. 4981, Nalder and Nalder, with 387 points. 

Seven machines having been selected for a second run, were 
tried with 1 ton each of sheaf corn on Thursday. This fourth 
day of the trial will not quickly be forgotten; a steady and conti¬ 
nuous rain made the threshing a tough job for the machines and 
greatly thinned the attendance of spectators. The threshing, though 
clean, was done at a great expense of power, and we may learn 
from columns 34 and 35 in Table V. that threshing in wet weather 
cannot be done without injury to the grain and the straw. In order 
to ascertain how much of the com left in the straw and caving was 
the result of inefficient threshing and how much was due to in¬ 
efficient shaking, three men with forks were employed to re-shake 
the straw by hand before it was taken away to be re-threshed ; 
the quantity of com thus obtained is recorded in column 23. 
This test, however, was hardly satisfactory, and was not repeated 
in other trials, as the labourers seemed to think it much 
ado about noting,’* and it was difficult to secure thorough 
shaking towards the end of the trial- The com obtained by ffie- 
re-threshing in this trial was subsequently dressed by hand power, 
and the best and seconds corn are entered in columns 24 and 25. 
It must not, however, be supposed that the ‘‘best” of this com waa 
all plump and good grain, very -little of it in fact was worthy of 
being classed as the “head com,” so that we may say, while most 
of the machines in this trial left less than one half per cent, of 
the grain unextracted, that half per cent, was chiefly composed of 
lean and shrivelled grains. In the lower part of columns 11, 12^ 
an4 13, it will be observed that we have not repeated the results 
obtain^ in running the machines empty, but have filled up the 
space mth descriptions of the shakers and caving riddles. The 
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form of shakers used bj each maker was the same in Class II. as 
in Class III. To ascertain which form of shaker did the best 
work, we may therefore take the average results which the three 
or four trials with wheat afforded’ in the two classes. 


Esbibltcar’s Name. 

No. of Article. 

Clayton & Shuttleworth 

4943 and 4g44| 

Bansomes, Sims, Sc Head 

4658 ,, 4661 

Marshall, Sons, Sc Co... 

5025 ,, 5026 

Nalder & Nalder .. .. 

4980 ,, 4981 

Holmes & Sons .. .. 

4228 ,, 4229 

Tasker & Sons .. .. 

4992 ,, 499aj 

P. Sc H. P, Gibbons 

4985 ,, 4986| 


Description. 





The order of merit is evidently not independent of the methods 
of construction adopted, and may probably be taken as really 
indicating their relative advantages. 

The single central crank will, we believe, be less costly to 
maintain than the double cranks, but may probably require more 
power to work it than is needed by the revolving bars. 


lIsIjiNtor'B Nome. 


Bansomes, Sims, & Head 

4958 and 4661j 

Nalder &; Nalder .. 

4980 ,, 498l| 

Clayton Sc Shuttleworth 

4943 ,, 4944 

P. & H. P, Gibbons .. 

4985 4986| 

Marshall, Sons, and Co. 

> 5025 ,, 502q| 

Holmes & Sons .. .. 

4228 ,, 4229| 

Tasker ds Sons .. .. 

4992 49981 


and cylindrical holes 

Humphries* Patent, 
Plain surface in 4 
steps oblique cylin¬ 
drical holes .. .* 

Transverse grooves,! 
cylindrical holes 

Plain surface in 4 
steps, cylindr. hoks 

Plain Surfbce in 4 
steps, conical holes 

Lon^tudinal grooves^! 

, cylindrical holes 
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The construction of caving riddles seems to be a point in which 
each maker follows his own fancy; hardly two are alike. We fear 
we can do little to remove the uncertainty that evidently prevails 
on the question of the best form of riddle. It is easy to be wise 
after the event,” but in future trials it will be well to make an 
extra column of merit. No record was made of the freedom of 
cavings from chaff and grain: without this the entry of chaff free 
from cavings in column 32, is a one-sided indication of the 
merits of a riddle for separating cavings from grain and chaff. 
We have given the averages, for what they are worth, in die pre¬ 
ceding page. 

Turning now from these special points to ihe general results 
of this second run, we find all the competitors well up in the race, 
with Ransomes, Holmes, and Clayton in the 1st; 2nd and 3rd 
places. Combining the results of the 1st and 2ad runs, the result 
stands thus: 


No. of 
Article. 

Exhibitor's Name. 1 

1 

Total Points 
in Two Trials. 

, Average Foot- 
lbs, of Work 
done for X lb. 
Sheaf Com in 

the Two Trials. 

Awards. 

4944 

Claytoa & Shuttlewortli j 

807 

2407. 

First Prize, 4oi. 

466X 

Bansomes, Slins, & Head 

803 

2701 

Second Pnze, 20Z. 

499a 

Tasker d; Sons .. ' 

770 

2305 

Highly Commended. 

S026 

Marshall, Sons, & Co. .. 

767 

3077 

Ditto ditto. 

4981 

Nalder & Nalder .. 

767 

2793 ‘ 

' 

4986 

P.&H.P. Gibbons .. 

745 

2093 

Commended. 

4229 

Holmes & Sons .« .. 

734 

2240 

Ditto. 


The difference in the quantities of corn left in the straw by 
each machine in these trials is small; but, when we calculate 
the pecuniary value of the corn that would be thus lost in a year, 
it is clear that the best machine wiJI generally be the cheapest. 
In the first trial the worst performance left 5 lbs. more grain in 
the straw than was left by the best. A threshing-machine would 
not be purchased by a farmer to thresh a smaller quantity than 
800 quarters per annum; one used for hire-work would probably 
thresh ten times as much in the course of the year. A loss of 
5 lbs, of grain from each 6 bushels threshed would, in the first 
instance, amount to about 5300 lbs., or 10 quarters, worth 20/.; 
while, in the case of a machine in constant work, the value of 
dm grain might amount to 200/. 

It, has been well said that.these expensive and complicated 
mat&ines havft by their economy^ superseded the sixpenny flail. 
Th% is no^ ^weyer, an economy of force, for^ measured by die 
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foot-lbs. of force expended on eacb pound of slieaf-corn, tbe flail 
is by far the more economical It might take an able-bodied 
labourer about seven days to thresh 4 quarters bf wheat by 
flail and prepare it for market. Taking our estimate of a 
man^s power from Mr. Morton’s excellent ^ Hand-Book of Farm- 
Labour/ at 200,000 foot-lbs. per day of nine hours, we find 
the whole force expended to be 7 x 200,000 = 1,400,000 foot- 
lbs., or only about one-tenth part of the power required to do 
the same work by machine. The cost of work, however, is not 
determined by its quantity alone, any more than the value of a 
coin depends upon its mere weight Looking at their respective 
costliness we may call hand-power gold, horse-power silver, and 
steam-power copper. He who uses hand-power, for work that 
can be done by steam, is penny-wise and pound-foolish. 

In spite of the enormous increase in the power required, steam- 
threshing costs less than half as much as flail-work; but we may 
yet wejl ask how is it that so much more power is required? 
The sharp blow of the flail is, no doubt, better fitted to extract 
the grain than is the rubbing action of the drum. With the flail 
no power was wasted in breaking up the straw; rubbing grain 
cut of the ear by hand has been practised in all ages; to extract 
it bp rubbing the whole sheaf is probably a practice confined to 
modern times. The use of reaping-machines enables us to cut the 
straw much closer to the ground than formerly; and the bottom 
of the s'^raw is its stiffest part, and requires much power to 
drive it through the machine. With a drum of 4 feet 6 inches 
or 5 fee long, one-third of its length is employed in extracting 
the grahi from the ears, the other two-thirds are chiefly employed 
in the profitless, and often mischievous, work of breaking the 
straw. The application of steam to other departments of industiy 
has, in numberless instances, required important modifications of 
practice before full advantage could be obtained from the new 
motive-power; and we may well consider whether by any similar 
modification in our farm-practice it may be possible to get our 
threshing done with less power, and consequently at less expense. 

To attempt to discuss the point here would lead to an un¬ 
suitable digression, but we may note it in passing as worth con¬ 
sideration. 

In addition ta the money prizes, two silver medals were 
awsp ded for improvements connected with threshing machine^ 
one of them to Messrs. Ransomes, Sims, and -Head for their 
Pat( at Drum, already Ascribed as a part of their No. 4661 
machine in Class IL, the other to Messrs. Clayton and Shuttle- 
worth, for their Wilders’ ” patent *self-feeding apparatus fitted 
to their double-blast threshing-machine, No. 4951. In order to 
secure a thorough trial of the apparatus, this machine was 
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selected by the Stewards to thresh out all the straw during the 
trials of the straw-elevators in Class IV, Fig, 19, on the opposite 
page, shows the position of the self-feeder. It consists of the five 
sh^ing-boxes A A, worked by a crank underneath, and similar 
to the ordinary straw-shakers over which the apparatus is fixed. 
The surface of these boxes is furnished with wooden ratchet- 
teeth, which convey the untied sheaves towards the drum, 
loosening them more and more as they progress towards the 
hood, B, which covers the drum, and prevents the scattering of 
corn and dust. Across the head of the hood the vibrating 
adjustable rake, C, is placed. This rake regulates the feed most 
effectually. During the trial many whole sheaves, with their 
bands still tied, were placed, as an extreme test^ upon the self- 
feeder ; these were almost always retained by the rake till it had 
shaken the band loose, it then delivered the corn more than half¬ 
spread to the drum. When the sheaf-bands had been properly 
cut, an ordinary labourer was able to feed the machine with as 
much regularity as the most skilful feeder on the old plan. 

The short iron rod, D, connects a crank on a cross-bar or rake- 
bead with the crank-shaft which carries the shaker-boxes, and is 
itself driven by a belt on the farther side of the machine from 
the crank-shaft which drives the lower straw-shakers. This belt 
is carried on a fast and loose pulley. The handles, E E, placed 
within easy reach of either side of the feeder, enable the at** 
tendant to shift this belt, and instantly stop the feeding apparatus. 
The five shaker-boxes are carried upon rocking links at their upper 
and outer extremities. The crank-shaft, which gives a throw of 
6 inches to the ends next the drum, is not shown, but its position 
is indicated at F. 

The patentee of this valuable invention is Mr. Wilders, a 
tenant-farmer of Croxton Kynil, Grantham, whp may be con¬ 
gratulated on having practically solved a problem that has 
engaged the attention of inventors ever dnee the introduction of 

frequently occurred under the direct hand¬ 
feeding system, that there are probably few machines that have 
not done some injury to their attendants. A drum revolving 
1000 times a minute must inevitably destroy the limb that may 
be caught by it Other contrivances for lessening or preventing 
this risk have failed to secure the proper feeding of the machine, 
and have in some cases been both cumbersome and costly. In 
this contrivance the risk to human life and limb is effectually 
r^dved, the machine is more regularly fed, and consequently 
the threshing and finishing will be better than after hand-feeding, 
whil^ at a very trifling increase of steam-power, the work of one 
man is teithely S4ived, as the sheaf is at once placed upon the 


machine-threshing. 
Accidents have: 
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self-acting feeder by the band-cutter. The hood prevents waste, 
as not a single grain can fly out from the drum. The price of 



the apparatus is 15/., including royalty \ and it can, at a trifling 
cost, be applied to any form of threshing-machine. 
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C^Asis IV,— Steaw-Elevatobs wobked in Conjunction 

WITH A ThRESHING-MaOHINE. 

Althougli this is the first occasion on which a prize has been 
offered for this class of machines bj the Society, the straw- 
elevator has already become a most familiar, as well as valuable, 
appendage to the threshing-machine. The increasing difficulty 
of obtaining hands has secured a ready reception for all true 
labour-saving inventions, and among the most important of such 
recent inventions must be reckoned the elevator, which takes the 
place of at least two men, while adding considerably less than 
1-horse power to the work performed by the engine ihreshing. 

The labour of raising straw from the threshing-machine to the 
stack increases with the height of the stack, and will employ 
from two to four men at Work that is rendered specially un¬ 
pleasant by the dust that commonly envelopes the workers, and 
produces a cravwig for beer that makes it as bad for the morals 
of the labourer, as it is costly to the farmer j it is, therefore, 
very desirable that no . steam thieshiug-m^ohin^ on hire should be 
sent out widxout the ^elevator. , , . ^ 

By beginning their, work in the yan^ each morning at 7 a,m,, 
and continuing it until 7 P-M., the Judges had been able to, com¬ 
plete the actual trials in Classes JL and III. W Saturday after¬ 
noon.; they cpmmemied the trial of Class ly,, but h^ only 
time to test one etcvadpx, (WaHis and Sti^vens, No. 4978) before 
the rain put a* stop to in the yarj, and affiwded them an 

opportunity forjO?jutinui|jg < the comparispn of notes, and taking 
the averages of their separa^ awa^s of points of merit,—a work 
that was in arrear in spite of, conferences, continued every 
evening till ten, and sometimes until twelve o’clock. The rest of 
the machines in Class IV, were tried on Monday, the 13th, in 
the order given in TaWe, VI This table is not so full as we 
could wish; but, in the short time that could be given to these 
trials, and in the absence of the consulting engineers, who were 
unable to remain beyond the one week dmt had been intended 
for the trials, it was not possible to collect satisfactory informa¬ 
tion on every point. 

Each elevator was brought into position, lowered as for tra¬ 
velling; a belt from the outer pulley on the shaker-crank of, 
the threshing-machine, passing over the guide-pulleys, was then 
passed over the driving-pulley of the elevator; the elevator- 
trough was next raised for work to half its full height, the engine 
was then started, and the threshing and straw-elevating continued 
for ^ long a time as the Judges thought necessary. At a given 
signal the engine was stopped, the elevator was raised to its full 
hmght, and agdb set to work. As soon as this second run was 
finish^, the mttchine was lowered and packed for travelling. 
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The ease and rapidity with which the operations of raising, 
lowering, folding, and unfolding, could be accomplished were 
considered as points of merit; but strength and simplicity of con¬ 
struction, and such a rigidity of parts as would secure the utmost 
regularity of work without the chance of any hitch, were consi¬ 
dered the most important requisites in this class. 

The nine machines entered for trial may be divided according 
to their construction into four sets. In the first set we have three 
machines with a trough of fixed length that does not fold for 
travelling; each of them has a four-wheeled carriage-frame. This 
frame is rigid in Nos. 4945 and 5027, but in No. 4767 it is 
made to expand in length. 

In the second set we have four machines on rigid four-wheeled 
carriage-frames, but with troughs that fold up for travelling. In 
Nos. 4994, 5049, and 4848, the upper half of the trough folds 
over and rests upon the lower half; but in No. 4978 the.upper 
part of the trough is doubled back under the other part when 
travelling. 

Table VI. —List op Straw Elevators to be Worked m conjxjxctiox 

WITH A THRESHING-lVlACHlirB. 


Catalogae 

G^umlier. 

Name of ExhlKtor. 

Price. 

Wei^i 

Height of 
delivery. 

I^engthof 

Trough, 

Heij^t 

when 

packed. 

Length 

when 

packed. 

4978 i 

Wallis & Steevens 

£ a d. 
46 1 6 

Cwt.‘ 

20 

Feet. 

26 

Feet. 

24 

ft. in. 
9 0 

it. !d. 
24 0 

4994 

Tasker Sa Sons 

45 0,0 

40 

24 

28 

7 2 

19 0 

4982 

Nalder & Nalder 

36 10 0 

25 

23 , 

23 

8 6 

19 0 

4848 

Albert Wastoh 

31 10 0 

19 

2.5 

. 1 n 1 ' 

25 

6 0 

17 8 

soar 

MarsballjSons, & Co. 

48 Q 0 

37 

21 

.22 

10 0 

• • 

4?67 

Boss, Morris, ^ Co. 

39 0 0 

IS 

20 

20 

9 0 

..*1' 

SQ49 . 

Stepbea.Lawin 

50 .0 ,0 

32. . 

' 25 { 

at 

<81 

)P 0 

4945 

Gay ton & Shuttl^wbkb 

49 ’ 0 0" 

80‘ ■ 

23 


* < 

•• 

4998 

Tasker & Sons 

32 10 0 

20 

22 

28 

10 0- 

15 0 






,.T,..W*Tgr 




The third description of eleTOtor^ NO; ,4982, has a folding- 
trough on an expanding four-wheeled. frame4 ’ “ ' . 

The fourth mode of constructioii ds that of No. 4998, in which 
both extremities are made to fold back under ^e middle part of 
a trough, which, in travelling,* fe'balanced upon a light two^ 
wheeled frame. In describing ihe machines separately it will be 
noticed that the chief difference in principle of construction, 
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besides those that have been enumerated, is in ihe method adopted 
for raising and lowering the trough. 


lE'ig. 20.—Jfessrs. Olaffton and ShvUlemoriVs Improved i 
No. 4945 (Eayes^s Patent)^ . 



JTo, 4945. Ohyfon and BfmUhworth —^Tbis is a very wfeU ccnstmoted 
machine of Hayes’s Patent, with no very impOTtant alteration Of the original and 
well-known pattern,'except that it is arranged to deliver at any angle, without 
requiring manual assistance to turn the straw into the hopper, which is now 
made round instead of square. This arrangement is introduced into many 
straw-elevatom, and is of ^t importance, as an elevator that can deliver only 
in a straight line from the threshmg-machine is often useless in the rick-yard. 
An open trussed wooden carriage-frame on four wrought-iron wheels carries 
the long wooden trough up which the straw is pushed, rather than carried, 
by long iron teeth fixed upon the wooden cross Urs of the endless chain or 
frexible ladder. The lower end of the trough is suspended upon a shaft carried 
hy plummer-hlocks upon the carris^e-frame, and made to revolve by means 
of a short belt from the shaft, which is driven from the tkeshing-machine. 
Upon the ^aft and within the trongh axe keyed two octagonal, iron pulleys 
having their sides of the same length as the iron links, whidi form the sides 
of the flexible ladder. Two similar octagonal iron pulleys carry the upper 
end of the ladder, which is also supported in the middle by two friction 
rollers. 


The upper side of the revolving ladder descends in working, and is seen in 
Fig. 20; the lower and nnseen side catches tiie straw in the hopper, and 
holds it down again^ the bottom of the trough while pushing it up to the 
stack* The under sides of the ladder are supported on three friction rollers 
set, on each side of the trough. This mode of carrying- ^e straw md&r, 
m^ead ,<if upon, the teetii of the ladder is peculiar to the three machines which 
have the troi^h of a fixed length; in carrying straw it has the great advan- 
t^e (^'securing it from being blown about % the wind, hut it disqualifies 
these mfliBhim for use in stacking sheaf com. The other machines are all 
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intended to do the double work of straw-elevators and stackers. The machine 
that is intended to do one thing only Qike the man who confines his energy 
to one object) is generally the most fonnidable competitor - in its own line. 
The engraving represents the machine as lowered for travelling. It is raised 
for work by means of two pinions, moved by a winch-handle, on the further 
side of the iipper part of the carriage-frame; these pinions work into the two 
cast-iron racks placed above the fore-wheels. Two additional lengths of racks 
are placed ready for use in the centre of the frame. In the lower part of the 
bottom of the trough an open grating, four feet long, is placed so that any stray 
ocms not extracted by the shakers of the threshing-machine, but separated 
from the straw in the process of elevating, may fall through and be subse¬ 
quently coHeoted, A similar grating is provided in the troughs of nearly all 
straw-elevators. The carriage-wheels are provided with patent axles, and the 
machine shows excellent workmanship in all its parts. The weakest point in 
itsidesign is the use of the long cast-iron racks, which in frosty weather are 
apt to break if jarred in working. 

Nch 6027. Marshall, Sons, awS Co ,—^This also is a very well made machine 
on Hayes’s pattern, differing from the one last described chiefly in the arrange¬ 
ment for raising'the trough. Two wrought-iron rods are hinged u^n the 
fora part of the carriage-frame, these terminate in friction rollers, winch run 
freely along metal grooves on the under sides of the trough; chains are carried 
from the upper extremities of these rods to a winch worked hy the handle 
shown in front of the hind carriage-wheels; by turning this handle the chains 
are shortened and the trough is raised to the height desired. The only objec¬ 
tion to this arrangement is that the chains at first starting work a very 
acute angle to the rods, hence much of the power employed in raising is 
wasted, and there must be a considerable strain upon the winch. Three ribs 
are raised on the floor of the straw-helper, and these serve to hold the straw up 
loosely, to be carried away by theirou teetb of the ladder which passes between 
these ribs. The whole of the framing is of oak; the wheels of the machine 
tried were of wood, 3 feet 4 inches in diameter, with patent axles- The 
sides of the octagonal pulleys and the links of the ladder chain am each 
8 inches long. The spindles are covered with sheet-iron to prevent straws 
from wrapping round them. The maclnne is only suited for straw elevating, 
and can be worked at any angle. The workmanship is very good, and the 
construction very substantial. 



YOh, vni.--s. s. 
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Ko, 4757. Buss, Morris, and Go ,—^This is a machine made, not by the 
exhibitors, but by Messrs. Stafford and Co., of Massington, Wansford. The 
fore part of the trough is suspended from the upper exteemities of two wooden 
shafts hinged upon the carriage-frame: these shafts are raised and lowered by 
chains passing from their heads round pulleys fixed outside the top of the 
hopper that receives the straw, and terminating in a winch on the carriage- 
frame. The straw can be delivered at any angle, and is elevated by a ladder- 
chain passing round octagonal pulleys. The carriage-frame is made to expand. 
The travelling wheels are of wrought iron, and rather slight; the weight of 
the whole machine is less than that of any other exhibited in this class. 

No. 4994. W, Tasker and Sons .—^This form of elevator is adapted for 
ricking hay and com, as well as for elevating straw. It will be seen from the 
illustration given that the endless chain or flexible ladder passes round the 


Fig. 22 .—Lower pmiiion of Messrs, Tasker and Sows' Mevator set for work. 



bottom of the trough, the straw is carried upon the teeth, and light ropes are 
stretched above-the trough to prevent the straw from being carried away by 
wind. The apjparatns for raising and' lowering the trough consists of two 
wfee ropes which are wound upon two small drums (one of which is seen 
at A) 5 of two iron rods fixed to the carriage-frame above the drums, and 
secured by the truss-bar that passes down to the centre of to side frames 
teiminatii^ia two pulleys as shown atB; and of two other iron rods whioli 
tea upon to bolts-tot hold tom to to extreme float of to flume, while 
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at their tipper extremity they car^ fiiction rollers, 0, which slide upon the 
under side of the trough. The end of the wire rope is attached to the tipper 
end of the rod near 0; it then passes over the pulley B to the drum A. 
By turning the handle placed in front of the fore-wheels, the rope is unwound 
from the drum, and the trough lowered to any height that majr be desired. 
When the trough has been opened out for work, the joint at D is kept rigid 
by a joint-pin. To fold the trough up it is first lowered to a horizontal por¬ 
tion, the joint-pin is then withdrawn, and the rope wound up till the folding 
part of the trough is upright, the rope then takes half a turn round the pulley 
B, and the upper trough posing between the fixed rods becomes suspended 
upon the rollers, C, and is gradually folded over as the rope is slackened from 
the drum. In folding up the trough, some weakness was observable at the 
joint, but the genei^kl construction of the machine is good, and it did its work 
fairly. It is furnished with a round hopper, and can deliver at any angle. 
The sides of the octagonal pulleys whi^ carry the endless chain 'are shorter 
than those in the machines previously described, being only 5i inches loi^. 

No, 5049. Bt&phm Lemn, —This is adapted to work either by steam or horse 
power, and is precisely similar to the No. 5048 machine, which took a prize 
in Class V., and is there illustrated and described. 

No. 4848. Jllert Watson. —^This is a cheap machine of very simple construo 
tion; it has a sq[uare hopper, and can deliver straw in a straight line or at 
right angles. A (long and very light fimie is carried upon four rather small 
cast-iron wheels. A pair of wooden ^fts, 16 feet long, are fixed in a nearly 
vertical position above the two fore-wheels, and are capped by two pulleys, 
through which the chains for raising the trough are passed. A winch and 
pulleys in the middle of the frame wind up the chains; the ends of these 
chains are attached to the trough at a short distance above the joint, and the 
weight of the top of the trough thus tends to keep the joint wide open, so 
that no joint-pins are req^uired. In folding up the trough it is first lowered, 
and the slack chains are shifted to the end of the trou^; when they are again 
wound up, the upper half folds upon the lower, the upright shafts can then be 
taken down, and the machine is in a very compact form for putting away in a 
cart-shed. Short ropes for preventing the straw from mowing away are 
stretched over the upper part of the trough. The ladder-chains are light, 
and cogged chain-wheels take the place of the octagonal wheels that are more 
usually employed. The bottom of the trough is made of sheet-iron. The 
workmanship in this machine is rough, but the design is neat. The upright 
shafts need trussing, and means should be adopted to support the slack chains. 

No.4978. Wallis and Bteevens. —^In this machine the trough is carried between 
two trussed and oblique wooden shafts, audit is raised and lowered by means of 
a rack and pinion. One-third of the length of the trough can be folded down, 
the head of the trough being thus brought just in front of the fore-wheels. It is 
raised by means of an autc^tic apparatus formed of three pairs of iron rods, of 
wMch one pair is fixed to the fore part of the carriage-frame, one to the oblique 
shafts, and one to the folding part of the trough; when the trough has been 
raised for work, Ihis apparatus is removed, lind laid up on the frame of the 
elevator. The straw-hopper is square: the straw can be delivered at any angle, 
but the change from one angle to another is imt accomplished ^thfacility. 

No. 4982. Bolder and Balder. —One of AndxeW Patent Straw-Elevators, 
manufactured by the exhibitors. In this fma of elevator the trough folds 
over, and is raised and Ims^erM by drawing the fore-wheels to or from the 
hind-wheels. This form, though not coimpended.as an^ levator to be worked 
with a threshing-machine, was shown of rather lighter construction in Class V., 
manufactured by Messrs. Beeves. In that class it was highly commended, 
and will be found illustrated and described. . 

No. 4998. W. Tasher and Sbns.—A Patent Folding Balance Elevator, with 
more originality in its design than any other elevator; it differs from all others 
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in this class in having only two travelling wheels of large diameter, and is 
lemarkahle for its lightness of draught and facility in turning. It stood in the 
tanks folded up among the other elevators for trial like a patent Hansom among 
four-wheeled cabs. 

There are two joints in the trough, and the top and bottom parts fold under 
the middle, and are held by the same coupling-bars and links that serve to 
keep tihe trough rigid when it is opened out. The trough requires no oarriage- 
fi^e, but is balanced upon the axle of the travelling wheels; it is raised and 
lowered by a simple arrangement of geared quadrants and pinions moved by 
a worm-spindle, the handle of which is shown in Fig. 23 in the hand of the 
attendant. The ladder-chains are driven by octagonal pulleys and sup¬ 
ported on rollers; they are substantially made. The frame is of oak; and the 
straw can be delivered either at right angles or in a straight line. A machine 
precisely similar was tried and highly commended in Class Y. For use in con¬ 
junction with a threshing-maolune, however, it possesses the fault of not 
being capable of delivering the straw at any angle, and has not the great strength 
and simplicity in working which the Judges think desirable in this clis. 
The strer^h of a chain depends upon the strength of its weakest link: in 
appending^ an additional link to a process already so complex as is that of 
thre^i^, it is of primary consequence that it shall be free from any weakness, 
for a single hitch will delay the whole <^)eration. 

Mg. 23.— Messrs, Taslcer and Sons' Elevator and Bicker, No. 4998, 
open for work. 
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The following are tte awards in tiiis class 
No. 5027. Marshall, Sons, and 0>. ., 1st Prize, lOZ. 

„ 4945. Clayton and Shnttleworth. 2nd Prize, 5?, 

„ 4994. W. Tasker and Sons.. . Highly Commended. 

It will be noticed that in neither of the prize machines is the 
trough made to fold up. Elevators used in conjunction with a 
threshing-machine are mostly employed all the year round, and 
are seldom out of use long enough to make it worth while to fold 
them up and put them away in an ordinary cart-shed. 

Class V.— Steaw or Hat Elevator to be Worked by I 
Horse Power. 

The ten entries in this class consisted of 7 machine-elevators, 
and 3 small implements that acted as pitchforks, raised by ropes 
drawn by horses. If such implements are to compete for prizes 
on future occasions, it will be well to enter them in a class by 
themselves. When pitted against ihe more effective and expen¬ 
sive machines they had no chance of succeeding, although on 
small holdings and under special circumstances they may be 
found of great use where the other machines cannot be,obtained. 

All the machine-elevators brought for trial in this class were 
fitted with troughs made to fold up. Machines driven by horse¬ 
power are seldom used except for ricking hay and com at harvest 
time; during the rest of the year they must be kept under cover, 
and unless Ihe trough is made to fold up it will occupy a most 
inconvenient amount of space in the cart-shed. 


Table VIL—List of Straw oe Hat Elevatoes to be woekbu by 
Horse Power. 


Catalogae 
R timber. 


Kame of ExMbitor. 
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The trial in ihis class consisted in making each machine 
successively elevate the same straw—a quantity of about a load, 
but not weighed. The time occupied varied from six to ten 
minutes, but is not recorded against each machine, as the 
feeding into the hopper was done by men who differed greatly in 
the rapidity with which they worked. There was no opportunity 
for testing the machines with hay, which from its greater weight 
would have been in some respects a better test than straw. In 
entering the prices of these machines, some of the makers included 
the price of the horse-gear required to work them. In the pre¬ 
ceding table, for the sake of comparison, we have separated these 
prices where practicable, and hare added the cost of the horse- 
gear to the prices given by the other makers. 

Ko. 4946, Clayton and Shuttleworth ,—^The carrying-trough is made in two 
parts arranged telescopically, so that the upper pai-t can, by means of a chain, he 
drawn down into the lower. This mode of packing for removal has the great 
advantage of avoiding the use of the hinges that can hardly fail to cause a 
certain amount of weakness in other troughs. The trough is raised by rack 
and pinion. The machine can be used in conjunction with a threshing-machine 
as well as for stacking hay or ^3om, and can deliver the straw at any angle. 
The workmilnship throughout is excellent, and the materials used are of the 
same description as in the machine made by this firm described in Class IV. 

Fig. 24.—Jress3*a. Clayton and SkuUlenoortVs Improved StaeUng'^chmt 
' No. 4946, Straw^ Say, or Sheaf Corn. 
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^ Na, 5048. Stephen Lewin ,—^The cavrying-trougli is here of great length; the 
hinge divides it into equal parts. The apparatus for raising and lowering the 
trough is of great strength, Wt adds considerahly to the weight of the machine. 
A handle placed behind the fore-wheels upon a worm spindle actuates a set of 
gearing which moves two toothed quadrants fixed upon the base of wooden 
shafts 5 fiiotion rollers at the upper extremities of these shafts clip the angle- 


Kg. 25 ,—Lemnos Patent Stacks and Elevator^ No. 5048. 



iron on each side of tho trough. Spindles through the base of these shafts enable 
them to turn upon bearings feed to a short frame placed above the fore-wheels. 
In folding up the trough these shafts are lowered with the upper part of it, 
and do not require any separate attention in packing. A “hood” and 
“ weather-hoards” are provided to protect the straw from the wind during its 
transit. TOie pitch chains of the flexible ladder are of alternate shut and flat 
links, and are driven by toothed chain-wheels. In this, as in most elevators, 
the horse-gear can be packed upon the carriage-frame for travelling. The 
slack chain is supported on two Motion-rollers. The price is higher than 
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many of the other machines exhibited, hut was stated to include delivery to 
all parts of G-reat Britain; it also includes the fitting s required for working by 
steam in conjunetion witii a threshing-machine. 

j Kg. 26.— Lamin'8 Patent Stacker^ No. 5048, dosed for trmellmg. 



Ko. 4978. WalUs cmd Steevetis ,—The same machine as described in Class IV., 
except that the gearing required for working by steam had been removed, and 
that the folding apparatus was of wood resting on the ground, instead of being 
of iron supported on the frame of the elevator itself. These two sdteiatlons 
reduce the price of the machine by 6L 4s. 6d. 

No. 4846. Albert Watson ,—machine similar to the one described in Class 
lY., but without the extra pulley needed for working with a threshing-machine. 
In this trial the evil of iisin^ very slack chains not sufficiently supported was 
exemplified. Soon after starting the machine came to a dead look, and several* 
attempts were made to start it again before it was discovered that two of the 
links had been doubled up and were acting as a wedge between the toothed 
driving-wheel and the bottom of the carrying-trough. 

No. 4230. Eolmes and 8om ,—^This machine is constructed on the principle of 
the railway travelling-crane. The elevator jfiame and trough are raised above 
the carriage-frame, and are balanced upon a pivot passing through its centre. 
The horsa-gear is, in this case, an integral part of the whole machine, and is 
placed between the carriage-frame and the frame of the elevator. The horse 
in working passes under && trough and within the two props that serve to 
keep the upper frame steady. The trough is raised and lowered by means of 
chains and rods. About one quarter of its length is made to fold under for 
travelling. The power is conveyed from the horse-gear to the octagonal wheels 
that move the ladder-chains by means of toothed chain-wheels and pitch-chains. 
The chief merit of this madbine is the great facility with which it may be 
moved from place to place and set to work; the horse-gear being on the frame 
requires no adjustment, and the trough, having an independent movement, can 
, he shifted by band to deliver hay to any part of the stack without moving 
the carriage-frame. In its present form it has one serious disadvantage, it 
does not fold up into a moderate compass, but is very inconvenient to put under 
cover on account of its great length and height. Its workmanship and the 
materials used are good. 

Hoi. 64. J?. and J. Reeves and Son ,—^This machine is the invention of W. 
Anfaws, of Melksham, improved and manufactured by the exhibitors. It is 
of light constiruction and low in price. There are four travelling wheels, but no 
fixedcarriage-frame; the trough is supported in front by a bolt passing through the 
of two wooden.shalts, which are carried upon the axle of .the fore^wheels. 
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The fore-wheels are2 ft.4in. in diameter, with 3-in. tires; the hind-wheels 4ft. 

6 in. in diameter, with 2^-in. tires. The trough is raised or lowered by drawing 
together,^ or setting wider apart, the fore and hind wheels by means of chains 
and a windlass^ placed over the axle of the fore-wheels. The fore-wheels are 
blocked in position, and as the rick rises, the hind-wheels are drawn forward. 
This arrangement enables hay to be delivered near the centre of the rick when 
the elevator is at its full height, as well as when it is partiaDy raised. The 
trough is divided into two nearly equal parts; these are held together by bolts, 
which also furnish bearings for the two aims which rise from the centre' of the 
trough, and terminate in the double pulleys that carry the rope by which the 
trough is folded and opened for work. In folding up, the chain is wound up 
till the upper part of the trough has passed the vertical position; the chain 
passes from the right hand on to the left hand pulley, and, being once more 
slacked, the top is gradually lowered upon the bottom, the iron stays that 
have served to support the upright arms are then shifted, the arms are lowered, 
and the whole machine is ready for travelling, or for putting into the shed. 
The ladder-chains are driven by octagonal wheek. As there is no carriage-frame 
on which the horse-gear can rest for travelling, a pair of iron wheels and axle 
are provided for it, and it is attached by the pole to the back of the elevator. 

No. 4996. W, Tasker and Sms ,—Similar in all respects to No. 4998 described 
in Class IV., except that it is hot fitted with the appliances required for working 
in conjunction with a threshing-machine. 

The only machines that still remain to be described in this Class 
are the three forms of pitchforks, worked by horse-power. These 
were first tried on Friday the 12th June, and were set to elevate 
the loose haulm obtained in threshing out clover for the trial of the 
seed-drawers in Class VI. This material being short, dry, and 
'loose, was not at all fit to be dealt with by the method adopted * 
in Coleman and Morton’s implement, and the work was best done 
by the double pitchfork, shown by W. T, Wright, while the 
Yorath single fork was not much inferior in its performance. 
Had hay been the material to be elevated, its greater weight and 
tenacity would have better suited the first-named implement, and 
the order of merit might perhaps have been inverted. The Judges 
regretted that they could not give these implements a more com¬ 
plete trial; but they felt that under no circumstances could they 
have had a chance of obtaining a prize when competing in the 
same class with machines that dispensed with the manual assist¬ 
ance required to guide them. A great difference occurs in the 
prices and weights of these three entries ; but this , difference is 
more apparent than real, as in the first instance only the fork 
and set of 3 pulleys are included, while in the other two the price 
and weight of the poles, ropes, and other appliances is added. 

No. 964, Odleman and Morton^ invented by E. Z, Walker, of the United States, 
and manufactured by the exhibitors. Hie fork or hay-holder consists of an iron 
rod, with a ring at one end for the hook of the pulley on which it is to be 
suimended, and at the other end a sharp-pointed shoe, which by means of a 
sliding rod and trigger, can be turned up at right angles to hold the mass of 
hay or loose com into which the implement has been thrust by a man standing 
on the waggon or cart to bo unloaded. 
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To use the implement, two rick-poles must be fixed firmly in the ground, 
and well stayed by guy ropes, one pole at the end of the stock, the other at a 
sufficient distance to allow the waggons to be unloaded midway between the 
two. One of the pulleys must be fastened at the top and another at the bottom 
of the pole furthest from the stack. A rope of one inch diameter is then passed 
through these pulleys, then through the swivel-hook pulley which is to carry 
the fork, and is stretched across to the other pole, to which it is fastened at a 
lower level than the pulley on the other pole, so that when tight it inclines 
towards the stack. A trace horse is attached to a whippletree at the other 
end of the rope. 


Fig. 27 .—lUuslraMng the mode of worUng E. Z. ’WdJk&t^s Horae 
Pitchfork, Ho. 964. 



In unloading the hay , or loose com, the sliding pulley is drawn down to the 
top of the load; the man using the fork presses it into the hay as far as pos¬ 
sible by the lever A (Fig. 27); the lever is then brought into a perpendicular 
position, so that the point of the fork forms a right angle, B; the fork is 
hooked to the pulley, and the horse being started the hay is raised, the pulley 
then slides along the rope to the stack. As soon as it reaches the desired spot 
the hand cord attached to the small eccentric lever must be pulled and the 
hay will be discharged upon the stack. Although quite unfitted to elevate 
loose clove]>haulm, this sipall and cheap implement is coming into much use 
in this country, and has had a very large sale in America, 15,000 having been 
reported as sold in one year in the United States. 

Ha 5738. W. T. Wright. For this and the next implemenfonly one rick-polo 
is required, held in position by 3 guy ropes. This pole carries a boom which is 
firee to move round it, and wfcch can be adjusted to any height by means of 
a rope passing through a pulley at the top of the pole. Upon the boom 
are two pulleys, as shown in the sketch. Fig. 28. The fork is suspended upon 
a rope, which passes over these pulleys round another pulley fixed near 
tbe bottom of the pole, and is then attached to the house. The fork is double, 
tolled of two curved three-prong^ forks turned towards each other and 
in the centre like a pair of scissors. The extremities of the handles are 
attadiedto two links, and these again are attached at their upper ends to a ring 
through which the elevating rope passes to the centre of the scissors or crab. 
Ke man ills fmk on mecart holds aguide ropein his hand^by nrhkh 
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he can swing the boom (while the fork is being raised by the horse) round the 
pole and over the stack. The fork is emptied by 
the ring, through which the rope passes, striking " Kg. 28. 
against a tappet at the end of the boom, when 
the scissors are of course opened. This form of 
fork we think better fitted for straw or cavings 
than for hay. The jar which occurs when the 
rope is suddenly stopped by the ring striking 
the tappet, would probably be very sevei»e and 
objectionable when raising a large and heavy pitch 
of hay. 

No. 114 H, Forath, The general arrangement of 
pole, ropes, and shifting crane is similar to that 
adopted by the preceding exhibitor; but the fork, 
instead of being made double, is simply an ordinary 
pitchfork of gigantic dimensions, suspended from 
the elevating rope by a link passing through the 
base of the wooden handle; a guide rope is at¬ 
tached to the top of the handle and held by the 
man on the cart, who by means of it contrives to 
hold the loaded fork in a horizontal position and 
at the same time gives it the necesssary swing 'to direct the fork over the 
stack while the horse is drawing it up, and on slackening the guide rope the 
handle flies up and the load is thrown down. This fork did its work fairly, 
but it is a great objection to its use that the men on the stack will be con¬ 
stantly exposed to danger with a heavy implement with sharp tines, 3 feet in 
length, swinging close to them and not under the perfect control of the operator. 

The awards in the Class were as follows:— 

4946. Clayton and Shuttleworth .. 1st Prize, lOZ. 

5048. Stephen Lewin.. 2nd Prize, 51, 

4995. Tasker and Sons .. .. Highly Commended. 

64. Reeves and Sons .: ,. Highly Commended. 

The Judges report that the machines, as a class, did their 
work very well. Although other considerations prevented their 
awarding the prizes to the cheapest machines, they think it 
desirable that, in the face of an increasing demand, the prices 
of such implements should be brought, as far as possible, within 
the means of all. A short time since, stacking by horse-power 
was only tried by those who could aflFord to make experiments in 
agriculture for the public good; elevators have now been long 
enough in use to justify their purchase by many who adopt the 
advice (in matters of business generally safe)— 

Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 

In comparing the horse pitchforks with the machine elevators 
we may note it as an important point in favour of the latter that 
they do not require any erection of poles or ropes, an operation 
that is very inconvenient when it has to be repeated for each 
rick during harvest. At the same time it is only on large hold- 
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ings that sufficient advantage will be derived from an expensive 
elevator to repay the first cost quickly. There is no advantage 
in using an elevator until the stack has attained rather more 
than two-thirds the height of the loaded waggon, for until an 
over-head lift is required it is as easy to unload on to the stack 
as into the hopper of an elevator. With the horse pitchfork, 
on the other hand, some advantage is felt at an earlier stage, as 
the man on the cart has not to lift at all by hand. There does 
not seem to be any reason why elevators should not be employed 
to load the waggon in the field with hay that has been collected 
into windrows, since this is throughout an over-head lift. 

Perhaps a modification of Tasker’s two-wheeled elevator 
might be fastened to the tail of a waggon, and the straw chain 
be driven by gearing from the axle of the travelling wheels. 
We find that this notion cannot claim the merit, or demerit, of 
novelty, for such machines are used in America—a country that 
will probably continue to be in advance of us in mechanical 
invention so long as the stimulus of high prices for manual 
labour is supplemented by patent laws that afford greater facilities 
and fuller protection than our own. In estimating the advan¬ 
tages to be derived from an elevator, we must add, to the direct 
saying of labouV, the further saving of straw and labour in 
thatching, that results from carrying the stacks higher, as well 
as the benefit of greater pressure upon the hay. 


Class VI.— Seed Deawees* 

Only three machines were entered in this class; they were 
driven by the same engine as that used in trying the threshing- 
machines, and with the same arrangement of the dynamometer, 
A small stack of clover-seed had been previously provided in 
tbe yard; this was headed by an ordinary threshing-machine a 
short time before the trials commenced. The cob thus obtained 
was of poor quality, containing a very moderate quantity of 
small seed, tough, and difficult to draw. The quantity of seed 
extracted in the trial was much less than the machines would 
have-obtained in the same time if the crop had been of average 
quality. 

Each machine was run for 16 minutes, and supplied ad 
libitum with seed in the cob. The results of the run are re¬ 
corded in Table VIII. Although column 8 records a great 
difference in the number of revolutions per minute of each drum, 
there was probably but little difference in the speed of the 
drum peripheries, for the drum of Hunt and Tawell’s machine 
was of much greater diameter than the others,, The amount of 
power in column 1^ it should be observed, is calculated per Ib. 



Tabt.b Tin.— Ebstom OB Tbiam op Sbbd Duawbes. Class VI, 
Tried 13th July, 1872. 

Driving Bigger on Hand Dynamometer, 31 inclies diameter. 
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of seed extraxded. If we wish to compare it with ihe power 
required to thresh com we must, therefore, multiply the figures 
given in column 22 of Table III. by S (the weight of wheat 
being about one-third the weight of the sheaf corn); we then 
find that about five times as much power is required to shell 
out 1 lb. of clover-seed as is needed to thresh out 1 lb, of wheat. 
Probably this difference is greater than would have occurred if 
average crops of wheat and clover had been used for the trials. 

The two machines that succeeded in extracting seed have 
each been recently improved in construction by placing the 
shelling barrel under the dressing apparatus; the power being 
applied close to the ground they now stand much steadier than 
they did with the barrel at the top of the machine. There is so 
little, difference in the arrangement of parts in these two machines 
that the same drawings and description might serve almost 
equally well for either. 

No. 42S1. Edlmes <md 5(£)«s.—The construction will be best understood by 
referring to the illustrations given. The passage of the seed is indicated 
by arrows in the longitudinal section (Fig. 29). The pulley upon the right 
extremity of the shaft of the sheHing-batrel receives the driving-belt from the 
engine. The drum (A B) is an open cone of 4 feet 10 inches long, beating 8 
wrought-iron twisted beaters; its greatest diameter is 18 inches, and it tapers 
to a mameterof lOi inches at its smaller end; it revolves in a conical wrought- 
iron shell, the inner surface of which is groov^; The space between the drum 
and the shell is dbninished by pushing the drum nearer to the small end of the 
shell. This is effected by shifting the pulleys at each end along the spindle, 
upon which they are fastened hy set screws. Two small reversible plates are 
inserted, one on each , side of the shell; these have different groovings on each 
side; when a very vigorous action is required that side of the plate is turned 
inwards which is grooved in a different direction to the rest of the shell, 
and the cmTent of seed being diverted in its passage from one set of grooves 
to the other receives an extra amount uf rubbing. 

The cob is placed in a trough on the further side of the machine, and is 
thence pushed by means of a small hoe to the centre of the broad end of the 
drum at A, and is drawn in by the current of air produced by its revolution; 
this is an improvement upon the old method of feeding at the top, for tho 
current of air then checked its entrance. 

At B the seed falls from the small end of the shell into a receptacle, from 
which it is raised by a cup-elevator to the top of the machine; it then falls 
upon the riddle 0, which removes all shivers, and conveys them through a 
side spout into a sack. The seeds and chaff passing through the liddle fall 
upon the sieves at D, and there meet a blast from the fan E, which blows 
away the chaff, while the clean seed passes to the spout F, and is delivered 
into the sack; the hard hulks striking against the adjusting board Q- fall into 
the hopper of the shelling-barrel and are ^in passed through the machine. 
This machine worked very steadily, and wi3i less jiower than was required by 
either of the others; the seed was thoroughly extracted, and without injury. 
The drum can be set to draw trefoil as well as clover. 

No.4492. JSmtand TaweU. —The general design is similar to tliat of Holmes’s 
machine, but the drum is of much larger diameter, and measures 18 inches at 
its mdd&r enid. The conical shell was not well fitted, and seed escaped at the 
joints. A grater quantity of rou^ seed was delivered into the sack, but 
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tlie subsequent winnowing gave precisely the same quantity of clean seed—i 
21 lbs. from each machine. 


Fig. 29 .—lUustrating Sohm and Send Seed Drcmer^ ITo. 4231, 



AB. Omm. Fan. 

C. Biddle. F. Spout, 

n. Sieves. O. Adjastiug Board. 


JBeaiers 




K 0 .4782. A, Maynard .—This is a new implement brought to trial in a very 
imperfect state; it was fitted with a centrifugal elevator, and ja jumper 
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intended to separate greybaoks and other small seeds from the cob* This 
jumper is a wire-net screen worked on a principle radically wrong; instead of 
a lateral naotion sifting the material along the surface, the screen is jerked 
perpendicularly up and down, the result being that all the interstices were 
veiy soon choked with the cob, and the whole surface bristled, till it re¬ 
sembled a very rough towel in appearance. Very little seed was separated by 
the drum, and the amount delivered into the sack was absolutely nil. 

The exhibitor explained his total failure as due to the fSact that the machine 
was new, and he had tested it beforehand with trefoil only, instead of red 
clover. 

The superiority of its workmanship, and the low power required to drive 
Messrs. Holmes’s machine, made the award of the Judges obvious, namely:— 

4231. Holmes and Sons . 1st Prize, 10?. 

4492. Hunt and Tawell .. .. .. Highly Commended. 


Class VII. —Corn-Dbessing Machines. 

The entries in this class were more numerous than in any 
other. As the list first stood it contained 32 implements; a few of 
these were not sent in time for trial ^ others were disqualified by 
the Judges, as being implements sent by one maker with so very 
trifling a difference, in arrangement or construction that they 
were virtaally duplicates. To have allowed the latter to be tried 
would have been equivalent to giving more than one chance to 
the same machine in a competition so close that the results de¬ 
pended to a great extent on small differences of manipulation. 
After this reduction, 22 machines remained to be tried. Messrs. 
Clare and Sherborn began the trials in this class on Wednesday, 
the 13th; the working of the djmamometer and hand-power 
machine was superintended for Messrs. Eastons and Anderson 
by Mr. G. Neville. Each winnowing machine was in the first 
instance driven by a belt from the testing machine, travelling 
66 ft per second; the handle having been removed, a rigger to 
receive the belt was fixed in its stead, having its radius of the 
same length as that of the handle. The time and the power 
required to dress 130 lbs. of rough corn were thus ascertained : 
the machines selected for a second trial were not again tested by 
the dynamometer, but were worked in the usual way by hand ; 
for the dynamometrical results were in this class felt to be of far 
less importance than the perfection of the separation effected, the 
goodness of the design and workmanship, and the moderate cost 
of the implements. 

Pains were taken to obtain an uniform bulk of corn for the 
experiment by mixing the grain that came from several of the 
non-finishing threshing-machines; half a bushel of this corn was 
run through each machine as a preliminary to allow adjust¬ 
ments to be made. The 130 lbs. of corn weighed off for each 
trial was placed in three scoops ready for filling; the machine, 
with its feed-board set open, was then run empty till the riarht 
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pace was attained; at a given signal the corn was thrown into 
the hopper, and the time occupied by |,it in passing through 
duly noted. Samples were taken of the dressed corn and were 
set apart for a very careful subsequent examination and com¬ 
parison. Ten machines were select^ for a second trial, in which 
the pulleys were replaced by the handles, and the machines were 
worked by the exhibitors’ men in the usual way. The time 
occupied in this second run is recorded in Table IX., p. 466, in 
column 11, and the awards given in column 12. 

Among the twenty-two implements tried, there were very few 
that presented any novelty in construction. The great majority 
were of one pattern, differing only in minor details, and it will 
be sufficient to confine our remarks on construction to the prize 
implements, and one or two of the others that presented some 
special feature of interest. 

Fig. 30.— OoocVb Gom-dressinj Machinej No, 3148. 



No. 3148. J*. Cooch .—this machine the riddle-shoe is placed low in the 
frame, and the blast from the fan acts upon the corn as it falls from the 
hopper down to the riddle. The workmanship is throughout excellent, and the 
construction may be understood from the view given in Fig. 30. The handle 
is fixed upon a short driving-shaft hearing a spur-wheel with a small bevel- 
wheel in the centre; the spnr-wheel gears into the pinion above it, and thus 
moves the fan fixed upon the shaft that carries the pinion. The opening 
through which the air enters to the &n can be diminished by lowering the 
slide-board, which thus regulates the force of the hlast.^ The outside shaft 
fiom the bevel-wheel terminate^ in a cog-wheel, which gears into one or both 
of the two cog-wheels placed near the middle of the frame. These two 
cog-wheels are keyed upon the drafts of two feed-rollers placed at the bottom 
of the hopper. The feed-roller furthest from the fan is held in position by a 
lev6»balanoe-weight, shown inside the fiame, at the opening for the escape of 
air and chaff. The feeding space is thus self-regulating; and if a stone has 
been shot with the com into the hopper, it passes through without doing 
VOL. VIIL—^S. S. 2 H ' 





Tabl’ 3 IX,'—BEsm.TS gf Tbials of Corn Dbessino Machines. CiiAss YII. Tried July 10th, 1872. 
Driving Uigger on Hand Dynamometer, 31 inches diameter. 
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damage. ^ The index to the right serves for adjustii^ a slide-lward that can be 
raised orllowered to allow less or more light com to be carried over it by the 
blast. A connecting-rod from a crank on the unseen end of the fan-shaft 
oscillates the riddle-frame by means of a beU-crank with brass bearings. The 
frame is suspended upon iron links, and can be fitted with eight different 
riddles; those which are not in use are kept in a box placed between the 
handles of the macMne. After passing through the riddles the com falls upon 
an inclined screen, which deHvers the head com at the back, while the small 
gr^ falls through on to the floor under the machine, and stones, chobs, &c., 
are delivered thror^h the spout at the side. Three sizes of screens are sent 
out with the machine. The handle is jointed and folds back when not at work, 
it is thus not liable to be wrenched in travelling. The hopper has recently 
been made lower and more open, and is therefore easier to mi than it used to 
1^. It is a very striking illustration of the absence of any modem improve¬ 
ments on the old type of corn-dressing machines to find that the patent for 
this machine was taken in the year 1800, .and thot^h at different times the 
manufacturer has tried some alterations, he has returned to the old pattern, 
so that the machine only differs from those made more than 70 years ago 
in being more compact and in having iron substituted for wood in certain 
parts. 

No. 220. T. A lighter, simpler, and cheaper machine than that which 

took the first prize. The riddle-firame is in this case placed high np, and close 
under the hopper; the blast acts upon the grain while passing through the 
sieves. The bottom sieve is placed six inches under the top one, and a board is 
insert^ obliq^uely between them, so that the blast shall he direcicd through 
both aeves. There is no feed-roller to the hopper, hut it is furnished with a 
stirrer to keep the supply constant. The sieve-box is suspended on chains, 
and driven by a crank and connecting-rod from a bevel-wheel on the fan-shaft; 
by taking the bevel-wheel out of gear and removing the sieves, the machine 
can he used as a simple blower. The sieves are 22 in. by 16 in. From the 
sieves the grain falls upon an oscillaring screen of wire-net, suspended on 
Coulson’s spr^ hangers. ^ ^ , 

No. 3216. W,Ni(ihx>lsm amd ery similar in design ip Oooch s machine, 

blit of simpler construction. The hopper is provided with one feed-roller 
driven by a belt from a pulley on the shaft that carries the handle; the lid^e-^ 
box is moved by bell-cranks and a connecting-rod from the fwa-ahaft. ^ E^ht 
riddles and two screens are sent out with ttie machine. The materials and 
workmanship are substantial and good. 

In Eainforthos machine the mouth of the feeding-hopper is regulated by a 
sliding-board with double rack and pinioi^ and may be fixed by padlock so 
that the workmen cannot enlarge the opening and pass the com through too 
rapidly. It is furnished with an oscillating screen and is well' constructed, 

machines are fitted with his self-cleaning screen; one of them was 
used to test the samples obtained from the trials in the next class. Horasby*s 
machine was also fitted with his adjustable rotary com screen. The First Prize 
was awarded to this maker for one of his screens in the next class. 

The greatest novelty among the entries was the “Silent Winnowing 
Machine,’’ No. 869, B, Beidcma Ob., from the Bon-Accotd Woir^ Aberdeen. 
All gearing is dispensed with, the riddle-shoe is moved by bell-wires from two 
cranks upon the fan-shaft; these wires terminate in leather thongs carri^ 
round two V-shaped pulleys and nail^ to the shoe; the os^ating screen is 
moved by a airnilftr arrangement. The enterprise (ff the exhibitors in coming 
so far south was not rewarded with success in this case, for the riddles ana, 
sieves used by .them, though they might be fitted, to deal with a smaH-bemed 
north-country wheat, were too small in the mesh to m^e ^y separation of 
the grain used in trial, and we had no opportunity of jud^ng whether the' 
very q^uiet and easy movement of the riddles would he sufficient to effect the 
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separation desired. The strength and direction of the blast is regulated by a 
simple and ingenious arrangement of hinged boards. 

The awards in this class were as follows:— 

Cornr4ressing Machims, —J. Gooch, Harlestone, Northamptonshire: First 
Prize, 15Z. Thomas Baker, Compton, Newbury; Second Prize, 10?. W. N. 
Nicholson and Son, Newark, Notts: Third Prize, 5?. W. Rainforth and Son, 
Brayford Head, Lincoln: Highly Commended. Corbet and Ohipchase, Shrews¬ 
bury : Commended. John Baker, Wisbeaoh; Commended, 

Class VIIL—Oorn-Soeeens. 

The very general adoption of finishing threshing-machines 
has greatly increased the demand for rotary screens as a part of 
the machine, but has made it less necessary for each farm to 
be provided with its own hand-worked screen. As a separate 
machine, the screen is now perhaps of greater value to the 
maltster and miller than to the farmer; but the latter still finds 
it often serviceable, and must always be interested in trials that 
test the qualities of a screen more perfectly than when it is tried 
merely as a part of the complex operation of threshing and 
dressing com. 

‘ The nine machines tried were entered by six exhibitors, and 
may be divided into two classes—the plane arid the rotary. The^ 
first and older form is represented by four machines, three of 
them entered by Mr. R. Boby, and one by Mr, T, Corbett, The 
corn in these screens is delivered spread over the upper part of 
a plane, more or less inclined, and formed of wiro-net, or of stout 
longitudinal wires, fastened their, extremities and supported 
upon cross-bars. 

In the five rotary screens com in each case is delivered 
into one end of a revolving wire cylinder, slightly inclined; its 
descent is regulated in Coleman and Morton’s machine by the 
peculiar shape of the wires, and in the other four machines by an 
Archimedean screw of sheetriron, which prevents the too rapid 
descent of the grain, and distributes it evenly over the surface. 

The machines in this class were tried in the same way as the 
com-dressing machines; they were first driven by a hand-power 
machine, and tested by dynamometer, and next tried without the 
dynamometer, and worked in the ordinary way by the exhibitors’ 
men. Out of the nine machines tried in the first run, six were 
selected for three further trials; these six machines comprised 
one by each of the exhibitors. 130 lbs. of wheat were used for each 
of the first three trials, and 100 lbs. of barley for the fourth. In 
the second, third, and fourth trials, half a bushel of corn was run 
through as a preUminary for adjusting the machines. Samples 
were taken of the head and tail com from each run for subsequent 
examination. The head-corn was further tested by passing 
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one quart over a No. 8 hand-screen, and noting the inferior com 
thus extracted. Two of the machines were provided widi stone 
separators, but their efficiency in this respect was not put to the 
test, as the corn used in the trial was free from stones. 

Nos. 3731 and 3734. B, Boby ,—^These two machines only differed in two 
respects, the first and higher-priced one is much larger than the other, but was not 
fitted with the stone separator shown at the upper end of the screen in Fig. 31, 
The spur-wheel on the shaft that carries the handle drives the pinion below it. 
This pinion is keyed upon a crank shaft, and, by means of the forked con¬ 
necting-rod fastened to the upper side of the screen, it gives a backward and 
forward movement to the screen, which thus slips up and down with a quick 
movement upon the chilled-steel slides which sup;^rt it on the frame. The 
wires of the screen are kept clean by the action of six rows of cleaning collars, 
strung upon transverse iron rods that are fixed upon the frame-bed. The 
screen itself is composed of stout strained wires, placed horizontally upon bars, 
in notches punched by machine. The shape of these wires has recently 
been modified on the suggestion of one of the firm of Messrs. Bass and Co. 
After long usage, the sides of the round wires became worn, so that they had 

Fig, 81 .—Bobyrs New Patent Self-cleaning Corn Screen^No. 3734, with 
removable Wire Part. 



an oval instead of a circular section; the spaces between them being thus 
enlarged, it was necessary to .reset the wires: the flattened wires, when once 
reset, presented a deeper wearing surface to the grain falling through them, and 
the spaces remained of the right size for a much longer time than when new 
wires were used. This observation has induced the manufacturers to use in the 
first instance wires with flattened sides, and the screen is now much more 
durable tbau it was. Another improvement has been made by arranging the 
screen and iron ftame upon which it runs in such a way that the screen part 
can be lifted out and another of coarser or finer gauge fixed in its place. A 
sliding board at the bottom of the hopper regulates the feed space; the com 



Tabm X—Ebstoxb o» Tbiais oi OoBHl^Boasratsfl. OmssTIII. Tried Jnly 9ai, 1872, 

DriviB^ Bigger on Hand Hynamoineter, 31 mcTies diameter* 
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falls firoin the hopper into the stone separator—a box fastened upon the screen- 
frame, with a bottom of wire-net of large gauge; this intercepts all foreign 
substances larger than the grain, and delivers them out of a spout at the side. 
The com passing through the meshes of the separator then descends over the 
surface of the screen in a thin broad stream, rippling over the cleaning collars: 
this rippling action changes the position of each grain, and gives it a longi¬ 
tudinal direction in its passage, greatly facilitating the extraction of tMn 
and broken grains. 


Kg. 32 .—Bdbffs Nm Talent Self-acting Gom Screen. 



No. 3732. B, Boly. —self-acting machine, worked by the weight of the 
grain acting upon a breast-wheel placed between tihe hopper and the screen. Two 
cranks upon the axis of this wheel are on each side connected by rods to two 
light frames, each carrying four rows of the cleaning collars; these working 
between the wires of the screen keep them clean. No attention is required 
beyond that of keeping the hopper supplied with grain, and*it is recommended 
as a gimt economiser of labour. 

The idea is novel and ingenious, but not of much practical value in its present 
mode of application; it affords, however, a simple illustration of the significance 
of the figures given in column 10 of Table X. These figures show that the 
other screens varied, in the power required to drive them, from 16 to 50 foot¬ 
pounds per pound of com screened, the manual labour being expressed by the 
height in feet from which the com would have to fall in order to produce force 
enough to do the work. In this machine the work is actually attempted to be 
done by raising the bottom of the hopper about <me foot above the top of the 
screen, and then introducing a wheel to utilize the force so obtained. 

It is at once obvious that there must either be a great waste of power in the 
other machines, or that the power employed in this case is not nearly enough-to 
secure efBcientwork« Inall the other machines, the screen itself either oscillates 
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or revolves beneaiih the grain; in this case the power is all expended upon 
moving the cleaning collars, and the pitch of the screen is of necessity made so 
sharp, that the barley falls rapidly down over the surface by its own weight. 
But little of the tail-corn was extracted. There is, of course, no absolute 
saving of manual labour in using such a machine for com lying on the bam 
floor; lie power tibat moves the collars must be first expended by the man 
who lifts the com an extra foot high in filling the hopper. If he lifted the 
com 16 feet higher, there would be power enough to move the screen itself, 
and by suitable mechanical contrivances the work might be done thoroughly, 
but the man would be doing double work. The only case in which such a 
machine seems likely to be useful is where the grain to be screened lies on an 
upper floor, and a sufiBcient fall can be obtained without extra labour: even 
there, an overshot or a breast-wheel to utilize a fall approaching 16 feet would 
be far too cumbersome to be suitable for the small weight of the pain. A tur¬ 
bine-wheel is well suited to utilize a small fall of water in similar cases, and 
might perhaps be employed economically for grain in large granaries. 

No. 925. Th<mas Corbett .—^This machine was fitted with a blower to remove 
light substances from the com as it passes from the hopper to the screen, but 
by the direction of the Judges the mouth of the fan-box was nailed up during 
trial. The screen is fiat, and composed ot small wires woven to form a square 
mesh; it is suspended upon slings, and can be raised or depressed at its lower 
end. By thus mtering the pitch ot the screen, the grain passes more or less 
quickly over its surface. It is made to oscillate by two connecting-rods, driven 
by crank-wheels upon the fan-shaft. A long-handled brush, of the full breadth 
of the screen, is worked by hand up and down its underside. This brush 
worked stiffly, and required a better method of attachment to the handle. 

No. 4617. Sorndbywnd Sms .—^The screen is fitted with a blowing appa¬ 
ratus; but it was not used in the trial, and the machine consisted simply of 
the hopper and the cylinder of coiled wire, with a small stone separator at 
its upper end. The grain tails from the hopper first into the stone separator, 
a wire cage with coarse meshes revolving with the screen: an Archimedean 
screw of * sheet-tin carries the stones backwards and upwards and delivers 
them through a spout at the back. The screen is a cylinder of coiled wire, 
wrapped round a frame composed of light iron rods, arranged diagonally, 
and terminating in the rims of two castings carried upon a central shaft. The 
coiled outer wires are bound by wire stitching to the diagonal rods, and, 
by a recent improvement, a loop of the stitohing-wire is introduced between 
each of the main wires of the screen, thus wedging them apart and p-e- 
venting them from slipping upon the rods. The screen is adjusted by a 
handle on the end of the central shaft. This handle moves the lower casting 
up or down a slot on the upper side of the hollow shaft, by means of a screw 
inside the shaft. The casting that forms the upper end of the cylinder is free 
to revolve between two collars upon the shaft. Thus, when the handle is 
turned to set the screen closer, the lower casting slides up the shaft and the 
upper casting is pushed by the thrust of the diagonal bars, so as to turn over 
from left to right. When this screen was first brought out the passage of the 
grain was regulated by the action of the diagonal bars only, but the screen 
brought for trial wajs fitted with a large sheet-iron Archimedian screw, similar 
to ^oso nsed In most other rotary screens. The exterior of the cylinder is a 
plain surface, the spaces between the wires are kept free from obstructions by 
a long brush resting upon the upper side of the screen, and hinged upon the 
outer frame. 

Nos. 2291 and 2292. Penney and Co .—The screens made by this firm have 
long been pojiular with the manufacturers of threshing-machines, and were 
more used than any other in the threshers entered for trial. 

^ In each of these screens the cylinder is formed of a continuotis coil of iron 
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wire, terminating in the rims of two iron castings, one of which is fixed and 
the other movable upon the shaft by means of a central screw, similar to that 
in Hornsby’s screen. To secure regularity in the spaces between the main 
wires, twelve barrel springs of fine steel wire, running the full length of the 
cylinder, are affixed & it by wire stitching. In the Ho. 2291 machine these 
springs are placed inside, while in No. 2292 they are placed outside the main 
cylinder. The second of these is the older, and, in the opinion of the Judges, 
the better arrangement. When the springs are outside it is necessary to leave 
three spaces in the brush frame to avoid the springs, and the brush must be 
driven by spur-wheel and pinion; but the interior of the cylinder is a plain 
surface, and the com, guided throughout its passage by an Arohimedian 
screw, is always in contact with the screening surface. On the other hand, 
when the^ springs axe inside they are perpetually lifting the com, so that 
much of it falls from one spring to another, and is only partially brought 
into contact with the true screening surface. There is a simplicity in tliis 
arrangement that at first sight is taking, for the exterior of the cylinder being 
plain, the revolving brush is also made plain, and rotating hy friction needS 
no gearing to drive it. The trial proved that this simplicity, however, was 
obtained at the cost of efficiency, and the older form of screen was the only 
one selected for a second trial,' 


Fig. S3.— TF. Bainforth and Son^s AdjasiahleBotary C(yirn8crem^NoAl^% 



No. 4162. Bainforth md /Sfon.—The cylinder of this screen is made of one 
entire piece of woven wire-work, with meshes that diminish in size by 
changing froth the sq[uar8 Ip the diamond shape as the qylinder is shortened. 
Both ends of the wire net-work are.fiixed in the rims of iron castings. There 
are three of these castings ; the upper one is fixed, the centre and lower one 
slide in slots, in the central hollow-shaft, and are moved hy a central screw. 
The two ends of this screw have tlireads of a different pitch, and by this 
means the meshes at the feed end of the screen are always closer than those 
at the delivery end. No springs or lappng wire are needed, and as the screen 
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is woven of ISfo, 18 wire there is a larger screening surface in proportion to the 
length than in screens made of stouter wire. The lightness of the cylinder is 
remarkable, and would hardly lead one to expect that it could withstand, 
without permanent injury, the violent treatment to which one of these screens 
was subjected in Messrs. Marshalls’ threshing-machines, or that it could so 
easily be restored to perfect working by rough and ready means available on 
any farm. A stone separator is provided as in Hornsby’s screen. The com 
isjguided down the screen by a sheet-iron Arohimedian screw. The cylinder 
is 16 inches in diameter, and at its full length measures five feet long. A 
revolving brush outside the screen rotates by friction, and serves to remove 
the corns that are caught in the meshes. 

No. 965. Oolemm and Morton ,—^This screen differs altogether in its construo 
Hon from the general type of rotary screehs, it is externally a twelve-sided 

Fig. 34. 



barrel, composed of six double sections. One of these sections is shown in 
the upper illustration, and consists of a steel mid-rib and two outer bars of 
steel, connected by a series of cross bars, loosely riveted at each end. The 
construction of the screen is ^own in the lower figure, where the meshes have 
been set as closely as possible, and three of the double seciacns have been 
removed to show the position of the parts. 

Fig. 35. 



The main^frame ".consists of three castings,'*A,*B, and 0, carried upon the 
central spindle ; two of these castings, A and B, are keyed to the spindle, and 
connected together by six longitudinal bars, B, bent to the proper angle to 
fonn a twelve-sided figure, and secured in the middle by being riveted to the 
central ring, E. The third casting, 0, has six arms, which receive the heads, 
M, of the mid-ribs; it slides with a play of 4 inches upon the spindle, and is 
moved by the hand wheel, F. The pin, N, at the otlier end of the mid-rib, 
slides through the flange of the casting. A; an eye under the centre of each 
mid-rib slides upon me pins attached to the centre ring, B. The outer bars 
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of the double sectionB are famished witih springs, 'whicb clasp the longitudinal 
bars, D. In setting the screen the mid-rib is drawn out or pushed back 
longitudinally; the outer bars of the i^tion only move laterally and are 
nearest together when the cross bars are in an oblique position and the screen 
set close. G is a light cast-iron drum for receiving the com from the hopper; 
it is bolted to the casting, A, which also carries the stone separator through 
which the gram falls in its ^ssage to the screen itself. 

The small cross-bars of the screen are of a triangular shape, so that its 
interior presents a series of small ridg^-and-furrows. The trough shape of 
the outlets for the grain facilitates the delivery of whatever is small enough 
to pass through the spaces. The continuity of the stream of grain is broken 
by the diagonal position of the cross-bars and the edges of the longitudinal 
bars, but it is somewhat deeper than in the screens that are fitted with an 
Archimedian screw. It is noticeable that this screen did not clear itself for 
some time after the supply of com had ceased to run into it, this indicates that 
it is only the upper layer of the stream that moves freely down the barrel, by 
sliding over the com beneath it; although the com that is uppermost at one 
time will be undermost at another, it is better that each grain should be in 
contact with the screening surface, as far as possibly throu^out the whole 
of its passage. It is in this point that the superiority of Mr. Bob/s screen 
was most marked. Although the length of screen surface traversed by the 
grain was in the rotary screens more than six times their diameter, and far 
greater than in the oscillating screen, yet in the latter the stream vras rarely 
more than one grain deep, and the separation more thoroughly efiected. None 
of the work, however, in this class was badly performed, and it will he noticed 
that all the machines tried more than once are commended. 

A recent improvement has been introduced in this screen by the substitution 
of a leather roller in place of the revolving brush; the roller is held against the 
outside of the screen by curved springs, and is raised by .each angle of the 
twelve-sided barrel passing under it; it thus cleans the screen hy a constant 
succession of slight taps upon each of its sides. 

The awards in this Class were as follows:— 

Com Screens ,—^Robert Bohy, Bury St. Edmunds: First Prize, lOZ. Bichard 
Homshy and Sons, Grantham: Second Prize, Coleman and Morton, 
Chelmsford; Highly Commended, W. Bsinforth and Son: Highly Com¬ 
mended. Thomas Corbett, Shrewsbury; Ooxamended, Penney and Co, 
(Limited), Xiincoln: Commended, 


Misoellaeteous Aekoles. 

The introduction of the rule lhat prevents any commendation 
of miscellanedus articles lessens considerably the apparent results 
of the labours of the Judges in this class; but, although the 
record of their observations is confined to those articles that 
obtained a Silver Medal, the labour of inspecting each of the 
308 stands of implements was one that needed great patience as 
well as good judgment. After examining implements of all 
sorts and sizes, from the powerful stone-fteaker down to the 
delicate lemon-squeezer, they found, during the first two days of 
iheir work, but two implements of fitting merit. Subsequently 
they had better success, but, after trying several odxer novelties, 
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they confined the award of Silver Medals to the six implements 
named below. 


No. 4659. Ransomes, Sima, and Head. Patent Drum adapted for Threshing 
Machines. 

No. 4591. Clayton and Shuttleworth. “Wilders’** Patent Self-feeding 
Apparatus for Threshing-Machines. 

No^ 888. Benjamin Reid and Co. ‘Patent “Disc” Broadcast Sowing- 
Machine. 


No. 1986. Lawrence and Go. Patent Capillary Refr^erator for Cooling Milk, 
No. 4972. Marsden and Co. “ Blake’s ** Patent Stone Breaker. 

No. 3599. Barford and Perkins. Patent Adjusting Screws for Setting 
Engines sq^uare with Threshing and other Machines. 


The first two of these inventions have been already described 
in the report on threshing-machines. 


Pig. 36.—iSaws’s Patent Disc Seed-discharger, No* 888. 



The Sams’s Patent Disc Seed Discharger exhibited by ifessrs, Beid and 
Co,, of the Bon-Accoxd Works, Aberdeen, shown in the accompanying cut, is 
a very simple and efficient substitute for the cups and brushes commonly used 
in drills and. seed distrihutors. The disc is waved, so that in each revolution 
four deliveries of seed are made into the hole beneath it; the size of these 
holes is regulated by a sliding bar with similar holes adjusted beneath the 
seed-box by means of a handle in the middle of the machine. The broadcast 
sowing machine in which these discs were exhibited has other merits in its 
construction, and was tested on a wet and muddy part of the Show-yard 
where it delivered its seed very evenly, and worked to the satisfaction of the 
Judges. The seed-box is 12 feet long, made in one piece and very strong; it 
is hung between 2 wheels of 4 feet 6 inches diameter. These wheels revolve 
upon an axle 13 feet 6 inches long; by means of a ratchet and paul this axle 
only revolves as the machine advances, so that no seed drops out in turning 
at the headlands; the seed-box being beneath this shaft is nearer the ground 
than in most machines with smaller wheels, hence it can be used in windy 
weather, and is yet very light in draught. A quick stepping horse will sow 
18 to 20 acres a day. Upon the middle of the carriage-shaft a spur-wheel is 
keyed, and works by double gearing into a spur-wheel upon the disc-shaft 
that revolves in the bottom of the seed-box. The intermediate spur pinions 
can he put in and out of gear by means of a lever handle in the centre of the 
box. When working up or down hill the seed is sown at the same pace 
without any adjustment. For travelling along a road the two land-wheels are 
removed from the long axle on to a short cross axle in the middle of the box, 

, and the shafts are removed from the centre to one end of the box. Two sizes 
of discs are used, a large one for grain and small seeds, a small one for beans, 
peas, and other large seeds. The price^ of the machine to sow 12 feet, with 
road carriage, is 1 U. lOs, 
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No. 1986. Lawrence and Goh Patent Capillary Eefrigerator has been much 
used by brewers for cooling beer. It will be found of very great value to 
farmers who sell their milk 

for consumption in towns, and Kg* 37 .—Lawrence and Co.^s Patmit 

in summer may be used in - 

the dairy to cool the milk as 
it comes from the cow before 
setting it for cream. In send¬ 
ing imlk,by rail or road it is 
of the utmost importance that 
it should be thoroughly cooled 
as soon as it leaves the cow; 
this is sometimes done by im¬ 
mersing the milk chum in a 
running stream, but where 
there is no suitable stream at 
hand it has been a matter of 
considerable difficuiiy to cool 
the milk sufficiently without 
loss of time. In this appa¬ 
ratus a very small quantity 
of cold water, pacing up¬ 
wards in a very thin stream 
between two coirugated sheets 
of metal, rapidly abstracts the 
heat from two very shallow 
streams of milk descending 
outside the metal sheets. In 
Fig. 37, D is the inlet, and 
E the outlet for the water, 
which, being supplied from 
a higto level, flows throu^ the refrigerator, B, by the force of gravity. 
A tap in the milk receiver, A, regulates the flow of milk into a small trough 
at the top of the refrigerator puncture with holes, through which the milk 
runs, and is spread into so .flne a sheet that, instead of 
falling rapidly flrom step to step, it follows the corrugations 
of the surface. The attraction is thus not ^pillary, as the 
name of the apparatus might lead us to suppose, but simply 
one of adhesion. In the enlarged section (Fig. 38) of a 
part of the refrigerator the descending arrows indicate the 
currents of milk gradually cooling as they descend; the cur¬ 
rent of water passing upwards is gradually wanned, so that 
when it passes out of the spout at E it is very nearly of the 
same temperature as the milk in the receiver. 

The sfcone-breaker invented by Eli W. Blake has been 
for some years exhibited in the Show-yard by Mems, Marsden 
and Co,, and has proved its efficiency in breaking up granite 
and other stones to a size suitable for road metal. It has 
hitherto been open to the objection that, the stones being 
always cracked in the same direction were not brought into 
the best shape, but,* by a recent improvement in the shape of the jaw, the 
stone is now cubed, and an excellent sample of road metal is prepared with 
far less waste of material. The contrivance for oubihg the stone by means of 
a cross-bite is shown at A (Fig. 39, p. 478), near the bottom of the jaw, and 
still more clearly in the front view (Elg. 39, 2), where it will be noticed that 
the partially broken stone, instead of descending in one straight line, will be 
thrown sideways by the change in the grooving of the surface of the jaw. The 
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movable jaw is suspended upon a pin, B, and is moved by tbe rooking levet, 
0, held by tbe pin, F, between tbe two toggles, I) and E. Tbe tbrust is upon 
the lower part of tbe jaw, and is greatest when the lever is in a vertical 
position and tbe two toggles are in tbe same straight line. The pin, F, which 
gives support to tbe lever, is carried in two horizontal slots in tbe side frames. 
Good ro^s are one of the first requisites of good farming, but tbe scarcity 
of labour has of late made it very difficult to get tbe road metal reduced to 
a proper size at moderate cost. When every large quarry is provided with a 
good stone-breaker tbe work of tbe road surveyor will be simplified and tbe 
cost of road-making much reduced. 


Eig. 39 .—BhJcds Ston&ireaker* 



The last on tbe list of Medals awarded is given for a simple and valuable 
contrivance for avoiding tbe loss of time and ^bour that frequently occurs in 
setting tbe portable engine to work. It is an easy matter to run tbe engine 
at once wry nearly into tbe position required for driving a tbresbing-macbine 
or a windlass for steam ploughing, but the last few inches of tbe adjustment 
often require an amount of pushing, pulling, and lifting, that on soft ground 
may strain tbe implements as well as men and beasts. If ever a Society 
^ould be establish^ for tbe Prevention of Cruelty to Machines, a contrivance 
l^e this might well compete for a MedaL Tbe object of tbe contrivance is to 
shift tbe position of tbe engine upon tbe fore and bind carriages without moving 
the wheels: ^s is done-by transverse screws that can be easily fitted to an 
OTdinary eiigme. Fig. 40 gives tbe fipont elevation of the engine—one of 
Clayton andTShuttlewortb^s make—a female screw is cut in the bead of tbe 
bolt in the middle of tbe fore-carriage, a long screw of coarse pitch is then 
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passed ihiou^ the holt-head, with free-hearmgs in the sides of the hiaoket 
that carries the smoke-box; a slot of 18 inches is cut in the bottom of the 
bracket; by turning the crank handle of the screw the bracket with the 
^gine resting upon it can be shifted upon the axle plate 9 inches to the 
right or left of its usual position. 


Pig. 40. 



A similar arrangement is adopted to move the hind part of the engine, 
which is carried in the usual way by 2 vertical brackets upon the axle of the 
hind wheels. These brackets, instead of being hxed, are made to slide upon 
the axle; a strong bracket is fixed upon the middle of the axle, and a long 
screw works through the head of this bracket, having free bearings in the 
upper parts of the 2 vertical brackets fixed to the engine. By these means 
the engme driven'can, without any further assistance, adjust the fly-wheel of 
his engine exactly to the line of the driving pulley on the threshing machine 
or windlass. The cost of appl^g this improvement to both the ^es of an 
engine is 107.; but in practice it may be sumcient to apply it, at the cost of 
57. to the fore-axle only. 

Another excellent labour-saving device was exhibited in the light endless 
rope attached to the handle of the stop-valve of this engine, and carried round 
two pulleys at the comers of the fire-box to the front of the windlass or other 
machine to be driven. This adaptation of reins to the steam horse enables 
the man who is attending to the machine to shut off or let on the steam by 
pulling the right or left hand cord as eaMly as if his hand were directly in 
contact with the handle. It would be well j^rhaps. if, in other respects, our 
engines and other implements were treated more like horses; were they 
cleaned and tended with the same care that is spent in grooming horses 
their efficiency and longevity would, on some tons, be much increased. 
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XXII.— Report on tlie Plans of Labourers^ and Mimri Cottages 
competing for the Prizes offered in connection with the Cai'diff 
„ Meeting. 

Forty-two sets of plans of cottages for agricultural labourers, 
and fourteen for miners, were sent in competition for the prizes 
oiBfered by the Marquis of Bute and Major Picton Turberville, 
but the Judges regret that there were none which they would like 
to send forth with such a stamp of approval as ihe obtaining a 
prize at the Royal Society’s Show would convey. There were 
none possessing sufhcient merit to entitle them to such a dis¬ 
tinction ; the best were copies of that known as the Leeds Plan, 
but without its simplicity and efficiency; and experience has 
proved that cottages upon that plan cannot be built for the stipu¬ 
lated sum of 220Z. per pair. The Judges would suggest that in 
offering prizes again for plans £t>r agricultural labourers’ cottages, 
no maximum cost should be fixed, but that the prizes should be 
offered simply for the best plan combining simplicity, economy, 
efficiency, and architectural effect 

Although there was no set of plans which the Judges could 
commend as a whole, there was one (No. 40, entered by Mr. 
Hine, Foreman of the Patent Brick Works, Worcester), which 
in its arrangements both of living and bed rooms possesses a 
simplicity, originality, and convenience, which may be worked 
into something very useful; but the elevations given cannot be 
approved of. The Judges recommend that, with the sanction 
of the designer, this plan be published in the Society’s ^ Journal,’ 
leaving out the elevations. 

And as to miners’ cottages, there is no plan which appears to 
be free from grave objections and therefore none which the Judges 
would like to have considered a model for imitation; conse¬ 
quently in this class, as in that for agricultural labourers’ cottages, 
they recommend that the prizes be withheld; and they venture 
to suggest for publication, a plan in use upon some mining pro¬ 
perties in the north of England, which seems to provide sufficient 
accommodation at the smallest possible outlay,*' 

C. Randell, 
Thos. Sample, 
Geo. Hunt. 

* The publication of these plans and the Report of the Trials of Portable 
Steam-Engines has been unayoidably postponed.—£n. 
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XXIII .—Beport of the Proceedings in the Court of Exchequer in 
the case of Kidd t. the Bogal Agricultural Society of Eng¬ 
land. Brfore Mr. Justice Blackburn ard a l^eeial Jury.* 
Leeds Summer Assizes, August 7th, 8th, and 9th, 1872. 

[These proceedings arose in the following manner:— 

On March 6th the Chemical Committee presented to the Council their 
usual Quarterly Report on Manures and Feeding-stufis, which had been sub¬ 
mitted to the Consulting Chemist for analysis since the previous December. 
This Report was publiSied in the ‘Mark Lane Express’ for March lltb. 
One paragraph, which is repeatedly quoted in the following pages, then gave 
rise to the following actions:— 

Kidd versics The Royal Agricultural Society, 

Elidd versiis Alger (publisher of the ‘ Mark Lane Express *), 

Ayre versm The Royal Agricultural Society, 

Ayre versus Alger, 

Ayre versus Je^ns (Secretary to the Royal A^icultuial Society); 
the defence of all of which was undertaken by the Swiety, but 
Kidd versz^ The Royal Agricultural Society, and 
Ayre verstcs The Royal Agricultural Society were alone proceeded with. 
These actions, with another of Kidd versus The Yorkshire Conservative 
Newspaper Company (arising out of the publication of the same paragraph 
in the ‘ Yorkshire Post’), were set down for trial at the last Leeds Summer 
Assizes, and the first of them was tried at Leeds on August 7th, 8th, and 
9th. The following Report of the Proceedings (taken from the shorthand 
notes of Messrs. Martin and Meredith) was, on the recommendation of the 
Journal and Chemical Committees, ordered to be published in the Society’s 
Journal by a Special Council, held on August 21st, by order of the President 
of the Society.— Edit.] 

* PiEST Day. 

Counsel for the Pfatoy.—Mr. Sbymoue, Q.O., and Mr. Cave (instructed by 
Messrs. Bobebts and Leak of Hull.) 

Counsel for Defendants, —^Mr. Field, Q.O., and Mr. Mellob (instructed 

by Messrs. G-abbabd and Jahes of London.) 

Mr. Gave opened the pleadings. 

The declamtion stated “ that the Plaintiff carried on the business of an oil 
and seed cm^er, and the Defendants at divers times and on divers occasions 
falsely and maliciously printed and published of the Plaintiff, in ration 
to his said business, the words fidlowing, that is to say:—‘ During the last 
quarter very few samples of artificial manure have been forwarded for analysis; 
of those sent to the consulting chemist be has no complaint to make. As 
usual at this season cases of so-called poisoning from the use of cakes have 

* John Gowland, of Thorpe Underwoods, farmer; John Foster Hois&ll, of 
West Croft Honse, in Haworth, Esquire; Thomas Johnson Hughes, of Great 
Georgesetreet, in Leeds, brassfonnder; Joe Rlingworth, of Bramley-lane, Light- 
cliffe, in Hipperholme-cum-Brighoose, merchant; J<din Jackson, of Mowbray 
Hall, in Gruelthorpe, farmer; Charles Johnson, of Bierley Ball, in North Bierley, 
wine and spirit merchant; Viliam Kelsali, of Coleridge-place, in Bradfoid, 
merchant; Joseph Richardson, of Ousegat^ in Selby, draper and grocer; George 
Sbaw, of Bridge-street, in SheflBleld, 'nctuaUer; James Shepherd, of Vale House, 
Todmorden, in ^tansfield, manjifacturer; Edward SntcUffe, of Roe Head, in 
Mirfield, com miller; Benjamin Wood, of Claremont, in Warley, ironfonnder. 
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been brought under Ms notice, the first to he mentioned is from Charles 0. 
Eaton, Esq. * * * * Another case comes from John Wells, Esq., February 18th, 
a Member of our Council, the whole of whose cattle were attacked with serious 
symptoms immediately after eating from a fresh purchase of cake, although 
only one case terminated fatally. This cake very much resembled the cake 
sold to Mr. Eaton, containing a quantity of seeds, cotton cake, rice, broken 
com and cocoa-nut, apparently made from dirty linseed and the sweepings of 
corn warehouses. A small sample of tMs cake had been sent before purchase 
to Mr. Wells as best linseed cake, price £10 per ton, from Ayre Brothers, 
HuH, the maker, Messrs. Kidds, of Hull ’ (meaning the Plaintiff), the “ Defen¬ 
dants thereby meaning that the Plaintiff had made and supplied to the 
said Ayre Brothers, as and for best linseed cake, a bad and inferior linseed 
cake made from dirty linseed and the sweepings of com warehouses; and also 
that the Plaintiff had made and supplied to the said Ayre Brothers, as and 
for linseed cake, a cake containing ingredients of a poisonous nature, and in¬ 
jurious to cattle, whereby the Plaintiff was injured in Ms credit and reputation 
as an oil and seed cmsher, and in his said business. And the Plaintiff claims 
one thousand pounds.” 

The Defendants pleaded—1st, Not guilty; and 2nd, That the defamatory 
matter complained of was true in suhst^ce and in fact. 

Mr. Sbymoue stated the Plaintiff’s case as follows:—^May it please yonp 
Lorddiip, gentlemen of the jury. The Plaiutiff iu this case, Samuel George 
Kidd, carries on an extensive business at Hull as an oil manufacturer and seed 
crusher. You will probably be aware that a very important element of in¬ 
dustry h^ sprung up in connection with the agricultural interest of tMs 
co^mtry in^ the supply of linseed cake, which is manufactured from the 
residue which remains after expressing the oil from the linseed imported from 
abroad; and the town of Hull has become very well known as the site of 
lai^e works connected with this industry, throughout England and foreign 
countries. ® 

Now, gentlemen, my client^ Mr. Kidd, has brought this actiou in order to 
vindicate his trade—^his brand, if I may so speak—^and Ms name from the 
consequences of a most serious libel, the responsibility for which will not bo 
disputed by the Defendants, the Eoyal Agricultural Society of England, who, 
I believe, to day have instracted their Counsel to admit, and have admitted in 
the proceedings, that they are responsible for the document, which I will 
presently call your^ attention to, which forms the subject of our complaint, 
and wMoh appears in the columns of the * Mark Lane Express,’ which, as you 
^ow, is one of those papers especially devoted to the circulation and publica¬ 
tion of subjects connected with agriculture, and interesting to the fanners of 
England. 

Gentlernen, I need hardly say that in opening tMs case to you, so far as 
Mr. Ejdd is concerned, he brings his action purely to vin^cate his own repu¬ 
tation, which he has maintained for a considerable number of years by carry¬ 
ing on, as I have told you, a very large and prosperous business, both in oil 
and linseed cake. With regard to the Defendants, it will he said, and said 
truly, that they are a highly honourable and most important body; and while, 
no doubt, on the one hand, tMs is a case in wMch Mr. Kidd seeks to vindicate 
his character at your hands; yet, on the other hand, I should be the last man 
to impute to the Defendants as a body that their conduct was at all influenced 
by any personal malice, or any wrong or indirect motive so far as Mr. Kidd is 
concern^; but,gentlemen, I need hardly say that the charter which has 
made the Boyal Agricultural Society a corporate body, has not necessarily 
frrids th^nd infallible, They^ have their subordinates and agents, their secre¬ 
tly, their chebaists, tueir solioitors; and in questions of this kind the responsi- 
bihty must bw on a public body like the defendants as upon other employers 
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of laboiir throughout Ihe country (without any malice or indirect motive on 
their part being suggested) for the acts of their subordinates and agents on 
whose judgment they rely. 

ITow, with these remarks I will proceed to read to you that of which we 
complain. It will scarcely require any comment of mine to show that it is 
that which is known as a libel in law; for anything which is written and 
published disparaging to the honour or character, or tending to lower the 
reputation of another, or, as in this case, affecting the trade of the person who 
is made the subject of it, is, in the eye of the law, a libel. Gentlemen, what 
I hold in my hand purports to be a report of the Eoyal Agricultural Society 
of England, and it was published in the ‘Mark Lane Express and Agricidtural 
Journal’ of March 11th, 1872—publi^ed therefore under the sanction of the 
Society—^published so as to receive at once a very high authority and a very 
extensive circulation. The paragraph to which I wish to call your attention 
is headed “ Quarterly Report of the Chemical Committee” (that is the Com¬ 
mittee who report to the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society)—“ During 
the last quarter very few samples of artificial manure have been forwarded for 
analysis. Of those sent to the consulting chemist he has no complaint to 
make. As usual, during this season, cases of so-called poisoning from the use 
of cakes have been brought under his notice. The first to be mentioned is 
from Charles 0. Eaton, Esq., Tolethorpe Hall, Stamford.” ITow I need not 
teU you, as later on the whole of the libel will be before you, that this is a 
complaint from a Mr. Eaton with regard to some evidently bad linseed cake 
which he had received, which led to widespread mischief amongst his cattle, 
and on which the opinion of a veterinary surgeon was given that some of the 
cattle were poisoned by the cake. It then proceeds:—The cake contained 
much earth-nut, also locust meal, rice-dust, gmss seeds, broken com, and the 
usual small weed seeds found in inferior or dirty linseed, and was altogether 
a bad linseed cake.” Well now, gentlemen, having introduced the matter as 
one of a class of “ so-called poisoning,” and of bad linseed cake,” it then 
proceeds—and this is the passage of which we complain,—^“Another case 
comes from John Wells, Esq., Fehruacy 18th, a member of our Council,” I 
make no comment upon that further than to say, that probably in the case of 
a member of the Council of the Society, if there was an extra caution to be 
applied, so far as the secretary was concerned, one would have commended 
him for it; because it is possible that when members are the complaimng in¬ 
dividuals it might affect the judgment of those who are brought in contact 
with them—the whole of whose cattle were attacked with various symptoms 
immediately after eating from a fresh purchase of cake, although only one case 
terminated fatally. This cake very much resembled the cake sold to Mr. 
Eaton, containing a quantity of seeds, cotton cake, rice, broken com, and 
cocoa-nut, apparently made from dirty linseed, and the sweepings of com 
warehouses. A small sample of this cake had been sent before purchase to 
Mr. Wells as best linseed cake, price lOL per ton, from Ayre Brothers, Hull— 
the makers Messrs. Kidd, of Hull.” How, gentlemen, it requires no comment 
from me to ask you to agree that the obvious import and result of that para¬ 
graph which I have just read to you is this, that here is another case “ of so- 
called poisoning another case “ of bad linseed cake,” like that of Mr. Eaton’s, 
which was pronounced very bad indeed, and then it speaks of its having led 
to “ serious symptoms,” aud to the cattle being attack^.” Serious symptoms 
of what? Why, of poisoning, as I venture to say, is implied by the use of 
deleterious cake containing, more or less, either poisonous or injurious ingre¬ 
dients ; and leading to one attack which terminated fatally. It is obvious 
that any one reading this would infer that the attack of the cattle, and the 
fatal result in the one case of these serious symptoms was attributable to the 
compound which* as best linseed cake, is said to have been supplied by Messrs. 

2 I 2 
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Kidd. Then you have the distinct allegation that it contains these various 
seeds and foreign elements,—cotton cake, for instance; and also that it is 
made of “ dirty linseed” and “ the sweepings of com warehouses.” 

Gentlemen, as soon as this appeared, Mr. Kidd was at once aware of the 
terrible mischief which a report hke this, coming with the stamp of a Society 
like this upon it, oast upon the world and circulating among the very people 
who were his patrons and customers, must probably produce. What he feared 
has in effect followed; because I shall prove to you directly that there has 
been a very serious diminution of orders from the habitual customers since 
this libel appeared, with regard to that particular sort of cake referred to, and 
therefore this is really a case in which, if I am entitled to your verdict, my 
client is entitled to a verdict which will compensate to him the loss which he 
has sustained, and which I shall be able to demonstrate to you. As soon as 
this appeared my client placed himself in.the hands of his solicitors, Messrs. 
Eoborts and Leak of Hull, who wrote to the Secretary of the Society, and a 
correspondence of some length passed with which I am not going, in my short 
opening statement, to trouble you. It will be a part of the case: it will be 
Tfflerred to by me as far as is necessary, and by my friend; but there are one 
or two comments which I think I ought to make on matters which are disclosed 
5n that correspondence. It is made the subject of complaint on our part, and 
rightfully I hope you will think, that thare was no communication—^no letter 
written for explanation or otherwise—^by the Secretary, or any official of the 
Boyal Agricultural Society, to Mr. Kidd before this paragraph appeared, or 
before bis name was associated with it. One would suppose that me Boyal 
Agricultural Society might have published, without parading the name of 
Mr, Kidd in connection with this attack upon the production of his mill, the 
result of their analysis; one might suppose that they would in all frirness 
to him have given him the oj>portunity, by personal explanation, or hy putting 
them upon the course of enq[uiry, of modi^ing in some degree that which they 
had written. However they have not done so^I make no further comment 
upon it, but I think you will agree with me that before they took this extreme 
course which, although they may have been animated by the best public 
motives, they must have known would have the effect of injuring another, 
they ou^t to have communicated with the individual before mentioning his 
name. 

Gentlemen, there is another matter which I think I onght to refer to, because, 
in the form which this case takes, it has an important hearing upon it. This 
action being brought to recover compensation and to vindicate the Plaintiff’s 
character from the consequences of tMs Hhel, the Defendants take this course : 
they plead, first, it is not a libel; they put me to the proof of the publication, 
and of the meaning and import of the words; and they say it does not come 
within the definition of a libel, as to which I venture to submit our affirmative 
proposition to my Lord’s approval. I think there will be no doubt about that; 
and upon the other point possibly less doubt; hut, further, the Defendants do 
this—^they put on the Eecord an affirmative plea alleging that that which they 
have asserted is true. How, bearing that in mind, I am making this comment 
on this correspondence: they assert that this is the report of a Chemical 
Committee, founded no doubt on chemical analysis, as to the character of 
which, and the care with which it was made and the general character of 
which, we shall hear something before this case is over; but I think you will 
a^ee with me that when the solicitor of the Plaintiff applied three or four 
times over to the solicitors and representatives of the Defendants, they ought, 
in common justness and fairness, to have been furnished by the representatives 
of the Boyal Agricultural Society, with a sufficient quantity of the article 
impugned to enable them to have another open and independent analysis 
made; but although that was prayed, although we asked that they would Jet 
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us have a sufScient portion of the cake, in order that some analyst and professor 
of skill and experience might have in his hand a portion of that which they 
have impugned in this article, they have, upon various grounds, refused it. 
They first asked us, “ What is your object in making this request ?” Well, I 
should think our object would be pretty plain. Then they suggest this: “ We 
have got a distinguished chemist” (who is no doubt responsible for this Ohe- 
micd Beport), “ Dr. Voelcker: let him join with some otoer person and make 
a joint analysis.” But, Gentlemen, it is obvious that such a course would 
have been iruitless. If our analyst had been certain to agree with Dr. Voelc- 
ker, well and good, but how coufi you have a joint analysis if the two analysts 
^ffered at the time they were making it? What we wanted was that some 
independent third person should make an analysis, but that opportunity was 
not afforded us. I make this remark because in these cases the counsel 
opening the Plaintiff’s case, where there is a plea of justification on the record, 
has two courses open to him: he may either grapple at once with the plea of 
justification and endeavour beforehand to demolish the structure which is 
threatened to be set up by the other side, or he may take another course; and 
I must say, looking at the fact that the Defendants have deprived us of the 
opportunity of having an analysis made of this cake, and thus left us in the 
dark as to the particular course which my friend is going to take, as to how 
fax he will prove the allegations which are alleged—must say, as the burden 
is upon him of proving that which he asserts, I think the better way of 
dealing with this case will be to let the responsibility rest upon him, and 
when he makes out a case which calls upon me for an answer, I will venture 
to accept his challenge, and then I have no doubt, before the case is over I 
shall be in a position to prove that the charge which has been made by the 
Agricultural Society against the Plaintiff in this action—^however praise¬ 
worthy the motives of the Society may have been—^is without foundation, 
and that Mr. Kidd supplied to the gentleman named in the Hbel, not that 
which was deleterious to the health of the cattle, but a §ood nourishing 
cake equal in quality to that which has hitherto enabled him to gain the 
confidence of thousands of customers and farmers from one end of England 
to the other. 

The * Mark Lane Express and Agricultural Journal* of 11th March, 1872, 
containing the Quarterly Beport of the Chemical Committee and the Hbd com¬ 
plained of, was then put in and read, and the correspondence between the 
solicitors on each side, of which the followng letters are the' most im¬ 
portant :— 

16, Bowlaliey Lane, Hull, 15th March, 1872. 

Sm,—^We have been consulted by Mr. S. G. Kidd, of HuH, seed-cmsher, 
with reference to the statements made in the Quarterly Beport of the 
Chemical Committee of your Society as to cake alleged to have been made 
by him. We have to inform you that the statements in such Beport, so 
far as refers to our client, not only generally but in all their details, are 
simply untrue. 

The Report sanctioned by the high authority of your Society is doing and 
must do our client incalculable injury, and onr client has no ^tetnative but 
to seek the redress and public refutation of the statements which a judicial 
investigation alone can afford. 

The publicity given to your Beport in many of the leading papers of the 
kingdom renders it impossible that mem retraction of the statements can purge 
the effect which, to the injury of our client, they have produced. We are, 
however, desirous to avoid anything of a vexatious character in, the matter, or 
personal annoyance to your Chemical Committee or other members of your 
Council, and therefore write to you to be furnished with a copy of the Beport, 
and to know if your Society will take the responsibility of the publication of 
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the Report and answer the proceedings which, on behalf of our client, it will 
be our duty to adopt. If, however, our request is not complied with by return 
of post, we shall have no alternative but at once to adopt legal proceedings 
against your Chemical Committee and other members of the Council in our 
own justification, informing them of our previous application to you. We 
cannot, however, assume for a moment that your Society wiU not be prepared 
to take the res]ponsibility of this Report, and so relieve us from causing personal 
annoyance to its members. We shall hope to hear from you, or from the 
Solicitors to the Society, by return of post. 


We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 


The Secretary, 

Royal Agricultural Society/ 
Hanover Square, London. 


Gr. C. Roberts and J. Leak. 


!Mjarch 16th, 1872. 


GsiiTLEMEiir,—-I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter in reference 
to a Quarterly Report of the Chemical Committee of the Council of this Society, 
which contained a statement respecting a sample of linseed-cake said to have 
been made by Messrs. Kidd, of HuU, This letter I will lay before the next 
meeting of the Council. In the meantime I beg to inform you that the Society 
is responsible for the publication of its own proceedings and the Reports of its 
Committees, as furnished by the Secretary. An official copy of the Report will 
be forwarded to you in the course of a few days. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

H. M. JEirras, Secretary. 

Messrs. G. 0. Roberts and J. Leak.' 


18, Sufiblk Street, Pall Mall East, 
London, 28th March, 1872. 

Royal Agricultural Society <xts. Kidd. 

Alger ats. Kidd. 

Dear Sms,—-We have entered formal appearances to both these actions. 
The Society is actuated only hy motives of public good in publishing the 
Reports of its Chemical Committee, and holds itself responsible for the publi¬ 
cation in the * Mark Lane Express * of the Report of which your client com¬ 
plains. His action, therefore, against Mr. Alger, the publisher of that paper, 
is clearly unnecessary for any real good to himself, and should, we suggest, he 
at once discontinued, to prevent useless expense. 

On this point also we would call your attention to an editorial note in last 
week’s issue of that paper in reference to the publication of the Report in 
question. 

In publishing its Report the Society is most desirous to avoid any just ground 
of complaint, and wishing to act in all fairness towards your client and to 
prevent unnecessary litigation, we have now on the Society’s behalf to ‘'offer , 
hina the opportunity of testing the correctness of the analysis made by the 
Society’s Consulting Chemist (Dr. Toeloker) of the cake in question, from 
further samples of it in the Society’s possession, hy any other gentleman of 
equal professional standing, and to publish the result, if desired, in the same 
way as Dr. Voelcker’s analysis, with any further explanations that may be 
necessary. Kindly let us hear from you on these points. 


Messrs, Collyer-Bristow, Withers, and Russell, 
4, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Tours faithfully, 

Gaerabd and ahes. 
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Hull, loth June, 1872. 

Kidd V, Eoyal Agricultural Society. 

Kidd V, Alger, 

Dear Sirs, —^We have deferred replying to your letter of the 28ih March 
last until we have been able to get the whole of the facts connected with these 
actions before counsel. 

After full consideration of the matter we are prepared to stay all further 
proceedings in the action of Kidd v. Alger, the costs already incurred to abide 
the event of the action against the Royal Agricultural Society, if you will 
agree to an admission that the Society authorizes the publication of the Report 
in the ‘ Mark Lane Express,’ and are responsible, in order that such admission 
may be given in evidence against them. 

We are compelled to decUne the offer you have made of having the correct¬ 
ness of the analysis tested in the manner suggested by you. Looking at the 
facts of the case, the circumstances under which the Ubel was published without 
any communication with oui^ client or asking any explanation, the circulation 
the libel has obtained, and the injury it has done and must do our client, the 
course you propose cannot be deemed satisfactory. 

We, however, have to apply to you for a sample of the cake which you have 
in yonr possession, and we shall he glad if you v^l make up and seal the same, 
so that the cover may he properly identified at the trial. 

We have also to request that you will be good enough to furnish us with a 
copy of the analysis of Dr. Voelcker, on which your client’s Report is founded. 

We propose forthwith delivering the declaration in the action against the 
Society, laying the venue in Yorkshire, so that the trial may come on at the 
next Assizes for Leeds. We will delay delivering the declaration in Kidd v. 
Alger (which is already prepared) for a week from the-present date, for your 
reply as to the admission proposed. 

Tours truly, 

Messrs. Garrard and James, G. 0. Roberts and J. Lear. 

13, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London. 

Mr. ALGERNON* SYDNEY AYRE sworn: casamfiaec? Mr, Cave. 

Are yott in partnership with your brother, Mr. H. H. Ayre, cake 
merchant in Hull lam. 

Q, And have you carried on a large business there as linseed cake merchaiits 
for some years?—We have. 

Q. Do you sell a very large quantity in a year—some 40,000 tonsP— 
We do. 

Q. Have you been in the habit of getting cake from Mr. Kidd, the 
plaintiff?—A We have. 

Q. Is he a seed crusher, carrying on huriness in Hull?—A. He is. 

Q, Under the style of- ?—M Samuel George Kidd. 

Q. Have you been in the habit of purchasing from Mr. Kidd a kind of cake 
known as “Triangle Best’—A. We have. 

Mr. Justice Blacxbubk: I suppose you^mean there is a trkn^e on it as a 
trade mark? 

The Witness : That is sio, my lord. 

Mr. Cave ; Now did you supply “Triangle Best” cake to Mr. Wells?— 
A. We did. ' , 

Q. Did you see the libel which was published in the * Mark Lane Express’ 
—A. I did. 

Q. That was on the 11th of March ^A. It was. 
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Q. Can you give me the amount of sales of this cake last year, and this— 
from March down to July ? 

Mr. D. Seymoub. Has there been a falling off?— A. A very large falling 
off indeed. I think in round numbers about 1500 tons in the five months. 

Mr. Cave : I think you took the whole of that quantity of cake from 
Mr. !^dd ?— A. 1 bdieve we did, with the exception of a very small quantity 
that Mr. Hidd sent, I think, to his personal friends. 

* * Cross-eajGcm^wcc? ly Mr. Field. 

Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge ? 

M>. Justice Blaokbubn : Know what ? 

Mr. Field : That he took all that Mr. Badd supplied of ^ Triangle Best ” 
linseed cake. 

The Witness : I do, 

Q, You know it of your own knowledge, do you ?—A. I do. 

Q. Is this the circular that you communicated to Mr, Wells? (Produces a 
document).— A. Yes, I believe it was. From this distance I recognise it. 

The Associate read the circular. 

A Best Linseed Cakes. 

As we axe now able to deliver cakes of the above brand, we beg to make 
you the offer of ten or twenty tons, at lOZ. per ton, subject to your reply 
in course of post. The cakes we are now getting are of superior quality, 
and we think this a good opportunity for buying, as they are decidedly 
cheap. 

Sample No. 723 herewitL 
Best New Seed Cottons, 52.155. per ton. 

Snperior Old Seed Cottons, 62. 125. M. per ton. 

[ Waiting your orders, 

We are, Yours truly, 

Aybe Bbothers* 

Hull, January 19th, 1872. 

Mr. Field: Now, tell me please. Had you made a special arrangement 
with Mr. Elidd for the manufacture of this particular cake?— A. Our business 
transactions— 

Q. Had you made a specific arrangement with Mr, Kidd for the manu¬ 
facture of this particular cake?— A. I don’t understand exactly what you 
mean by a specific arrangement. I may state- 

Q. Did you make an agreement with Mr. Kidd (I will put it in these 
words), as to the materials of which the cake was to be made ?— A. We did. 

Q. When was that agi-eement made ?— A. I cannot say; but a considerable 
time back. 

^ Q. I want to know that, because I have no information as to time. When 
did you make that agreement with Mr. Kidd? Was it in November, or 
earlier ?— A. Earlier considerably. Some years back— 1 think about four, but 
I cannot say positively. 

Mr. Justice BLACKStrsN: It was not in writing, I suppose?— A. Not in 
writing. 

Mr. Field: But was that agreement in effect this. The cake was to be 
made and described as “ Triangle Best Linseed Cake,” to consist of linseed, 
sesam4 cake, and bran ?— A. That was so. The reason of our doing that, my 
Loid- 

Mr. Jusrice Blaokbubn : Sesamd! It is the first time that I have met with 
that word put of the * Arabian Nights.* 

Mr, Field : Now, did you order from Mr, Kidd, on the 30th of November, 
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some of tliat cake so made ?— A, We did. That is to say, it was a forward 
contract, one delivery of wkich was during Noveraber. Tbe purchase was 
900 tons to be delivered—100 tons in each month,—think from July to 
March. 

Q. Sesame cake is an article of commerce by itself?— A* It is. 

Q* Where is it imported from ?— A, France, I believe. 

Q, Is that a residual product also, or is it manufactured It is the 
product of the seed. 

Q* Called Teal?— A. Yes, the sesame. Sesamd we know it by. I believe 
it is the same as teal. 

Q. Is it a residual product, or is it a cake made by manufacture?— 
A* It is a residual product after crushing the seed, in the same way m 
linseed cake is a residual product after expressing or crushing the oil 
from linseed. 

Q. Sesamd cake averages a lower price, a good deal, than linseed cake ?—.4. 
The cake, yes; but if your question applies to the oil and seed, no. 

Q. I am speaking of the cake. I ask you whether the cake averages a much 
lower commercial value than the linseed cake ?— A, It does. 

Q, And is imported? into this country in the shape of cake ?— A, It is. 

Q. Not expressed in this country ?—A. No. 

Q. But it is saleable in this country at its value ?— A. It is. 

* Q. You, I suppose, know nothing about this cake. You did not see it at 
all on its way to Mr. Wells?— A. Which cake do you mean? 

Q. I had better perhaps get the details, as my friend has left it so general. 
Did you on the 29th of January, or shortly after, send two tons of this cake 
to Mr. Wells ?—A I think we did on the 12th of February. 

Q. By the railway to Goole, I believe?— A* Quite so. 

Q, Did you see that cake yourself on its way ?— A, I did not. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn: I suppose you understand the question and 
answer both to refer to a parcel of two tons? 

Mr. Field : Yes, my lord. (To the witness.) Had you before that time 
received a letter from Mr. Wells, on the 3rd of February ?— A, Will you tell 
me to what purport ? I do not recollect the date. 

Q, I will r^ it to you in a moment—or rather is this your answer 
(handing a document to witness)?— A, Yes, that is our answer. 

The Associate read a letter of the 5th February as follows;— 

Mehobanduh. 

Hull, February 5th, 1872. 

M'om Ayre Brothers to John Wells, Esq. 

DBAS Sib, 24, High Street, Booth Feny. 

Your favour duly to hand. The A Best Cakes can now be dipped 
when Fearnley applies for them, and the 5 tons by rail will leave either to^ky 
or to-morrow at latest, we hope. It is unfortunate that this Mill is behind¬ 
hand in deliveries owing to a pressure of orders and contracts. We r^ret the 
necessity for any delay, hut trust you will not be further inconvenience. We 
hook 2 tons Best Cotton Oakes at 6?. 10s. per ton, to, he sent with the lot by 
boat. Waiting further favours, 

Yours truly, 

Aybe Brothers. 

Mr. Field : You say in your letter ** we are sorry that this Mill is behind¬ 
hand in delivery, owing to pressure of. contracts.”—Were you told that by 
Mr. Kidd?—A. We knew it of our own knowledge—we have contracts with 
Mr. Kidd. 
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Q. ‘Will yoa oTjlge me fey answering my question? Did yon know of 
yoiir owtt knowledge that the mill was hdiindhand on account of pressure 
of orders and deliveries ? — J, Yes. 

Q, You sent away this cake on the 12th ?— J, Yes, I believe that is the 
date. 

Q. On the 17th, did you receive a letter from Mr. Wells of the 16th ?— 
A. I do not recollect the dates. 

‘Q. We have got your answer here. (Production of Mr. Wells’s letter 
objected to by Mr. Seymour, and objection allowed.) 

Mr. PiELD: (To Witness). How soon did you say the sale began to fall off? 
—As I think about March. 

Q. What date in March ?— A, I cannot say positively. 

Q, This is pubUdied on the 11th. How soon in March did it begin to 
fall off?— A. I cannot say exactly. 

Hadn’t you a steady sale in April ?—A. Ho. We were pushing it very 

hard, 

Q, Weren’t you on the 6th of April selling a great many of the ‘‘ Triangle 
Bests’*—^“the quality of both being much liked at»present?’’—A, Hot a 
very great quantity, but more than we had been; because we had made 
an extra strong effort to do so, and the result had been that some orders 
came in. 

Qs Then the sale hadn’t fallen off at that time ?—A. Yes it had—it was 
falling off then, and it continued falling off throughout. 

Q. Hadn’t you a steady sale on the 19iih of April?—A. Ho, It was not 
so good as it had been. 

, Qs Is it not the fact that the sales of stock take place in March and April, 
so that there is always less sale in that month ?—A. Yes. But this year 
compared with the previous year was so very much less. 

Qs But the sale does fall off in March?—A, Yes, it does certainly—Ho 1 
March is generally the best month. 

Qs March and April, then? When does the sale stop?—A. Probably 
about the end of April or May. 

Qs Earlier than that?—A. Ho, March is generally considered the best 
month we have in the year. 

Be^Bxamined ly Mr. Setmouh. 

Qs And can you attribute that failing off to any other cause than that 
which you have stated, namely the publication of this libel?—A. Certainly 
not. 

Qs You have been asked about the triangle brand. Are there other brands 
known in commerce ?—As Mr. Kidd makes three qualities of cake. 

Qs Two brands—a triangle without any word attached, and Triangle 
Best ?—A. Yes; there is a third quality called the “ Diamond K pure.” There 
is a diamond with a K inside it, and the word “ pure ” attached. 

Qs Are the distinctions between these various brands and qualities perfectly 
well known in the market?—A. Perfectly well known. 

Qs There is just one other question which I will ask you, and it is this :— 
I think you say you have dealt very largely in the particular kind of cake 
that you supply to Mr. Wells ?— A. I have. 

Q.^ With reg^d to the sesamd that you have spoken of," what is the 
quality of the oil that is expressed from it ?— A, In Prance it is used for 
culinary purposes. 

For human food ?—A. Por human food. 

Hr. Seymoub : That is the case for the Plaintiff. 

Mr* then opened the Defendant’s case as followsMay it please 
your Lordship, 0enriemen of the Jury. My learned friend has exercised 
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that right and that discretion which no donht it is his duty and privilege to 
exercise in regard to his mode of conducting this case before yon; hut it is 
remarkable, rather, that in an action brought to vindicate Mr. Kidd’s character, 
Mr. Kidd should be conspicuous by his absence” from the box, and that the 
damages which Mr. Kidd is said to have sustained are proved by Mr. Ayre, 
who is the Plaintiff in the next action, while Mr. Kidd is kept out of the box 
altogether. My learned friend will have, I dare say—^has I dare say—^good 
reasons for the course which he has taken. It is not for me to speculate upon 
them, nor do I desire to do so; nor will you be influenced in your judgment 
upon this case, when you have heard the whole of it, by any considerations 
affecting the expediency of the mode of conducting a cause which a learned 
counsel may exercise. It is remarkable, but I am not at all sorry for it, 
because it enables me to lay before you, at an early period of this trial, the case 
on behalf of the Council of the Eoyal Agricultural Society, for whom I have 
the honour to appear. 

Now, my friend has opened the case in an exceedingly temperate speech: 
he has done that which I fully expected he would do—acquitted the Council 
(indeed there would, not be the smallest foundation for such an idea had he 
asserted the contrary) of those ordinary motives which sometimes prompt 
libels, namely, malice or interest in any shape or way. It was impossible for 
my friend to suggest that the Council residing in London, who know nothing 
of Mr. Kidd or Mr. Ayre but what their goods and wares themselves inform 
them, should have been actuated by any indirect motive in doing what they 
have done. My learned friend did indeed glance at, rather than assert, some¬ 
thing about secretaries or chemists, as if he intended to insinuate that the 
direct malice or indirect motive which he was unable to find in the Body 
whom he has sued, might reside elsewhere. If he meant that, I know he will 
say it again more boldly by-and-by. I dare him to do so, or to prove that 
there is the smallest ground for suggesting anything of the khid. 

Now, gentlemen, you have heard a statement which I must supplement, in 
order that you may know the facts of the case which you will have to decide 
upon. Mr. Ayre, whom you have seen in the box, is a seller of cake in HuU, 
and Mr. Kidd is a manufacturer of the same article there; and be it right or 
wrong with regard to former transactions, it is not for ns now to inquire; hut 
for years past—^matter of history it is—^that complaints have been made, from 
time to time, of deleterious articles, or article unfit for food, having been sold 
under the name and guise of linseed cake; and consequently (as my learned 
friend opened very fairly to yon) the Boyal Agricultural Society, who number 
amongst their members a great many agriculturists, and who take, as their 
constitution imposes upon them, a warm iuterest in the fairness of dealing and 
in the success of everything relating to Agriculture, have adopted a course for 
the purpose of iuvestigatiug the qualities of manures, which is a compound 
article very largely used, and the conformity of which to what it ought to he 
is a very important matter, and abo with regard to the cake, which is stiU 
more important in that respect,—they have appointed a committee called the 
“ Chemical Committee,” for the purpose of examining into these matters. This 
Chemical Committee, in the course of their duty, employed an analyst whom 
you shall see in the box shortly,—Dr. Yoelcker, who has for many years 
examined the various articles both of manure and cake which are sent to him 
for examination. He has no motive whatever, direct or indirect, of malice or 
otherwise, ^inst Mr. Kidd or Mr. Ayre, or any person connected with them. 
But he is in the habit of receiving from persons, either members or non¬ 
members of tbe ISooiety, any articles of food or manure which they are desirous 
of submitting to him for an^ysis, ,and he examines them and makes his report 
upon them. 

Now, gentlemen, before I como to the Eeport, let me tell you-—what I aan 
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prepared to prove—as to what had occurred with reference to this very cake; 
because I think my learned Mend might have done very well to have said a 
few words about that. He knows by the Report what the charge made against 
him is^ and certainly I did anticipate that he would have gone into this matter 
or given you some explanation about it, but he leaves you in utter and absolute 
iterance with regard to what had occurred, and for aught that his case has 
disclosed to you, this article of the 11th March might be the most gratuitous 
libel that ever man penned. Indeed, that is the reason, of course, why my 
Mend leaves it in that shape; but tlie facts of the case were really these: It is 
quite true Mr. Ayre had made a contract with Mr. Wells, who is a gentleman 
living in Yorkshire, and a member of the Agricultural Society. He farms 
very largely, and has done so for a great number of years. He has three 
farms in Yorkshire, two of which you wiU find to be of considerable importance 
with reference to the inquiry you have in hand. One of them is a farm called 
Booth Ferry, near Gbole, consisting of some 600 acres; the other is called 
Airmyn Pastures, some two or three miles from Booth Ferry, and which is a 
farm of about 400 acres. Mr. Wells himself resides, at Booth Ferry, but botli 
Booth Ferry and the Airmyn Pastures Farm are under his superintendence, 
he having people under him at Booth Ferry to manage there the feeding and 
care of the stock, and having a bailiff at Airmyn Pastures to do the same Qiere, 
Mr. Wells—do not want to praise him to you—but he is a gentleman of con¬ 
siderable reputation as an agriculturist; he has a very excellent breed of pure 
Shorthorns, and he takes very great pains indeed in managing them. I men¬ 
tion these things, in order to show the care which is likely to be exercised in 
the management and feeding of his cattle. The course of dealing with them is 
this;—The beasts are taken up some time in the month of September; 
they are then stall-fed and fattened, according as to whether they are 
for show or sale, or whether they are cows, and so on. They are fed 
on until the month of March, when they are sold. This course he 
has wntinued for a great many years, and he has fed the beasts with cake 
meoisely in ^ the ^me manner as he fed them with cake on the 15th of 
Febraaiy, without, I believe he will tell you, any accident ever occurring at 
any previous period of time. The mode of feeding adopted is one well calcu¬ 
lated to promote the health of the beasts. It is one with which it will be 
^possible for my friends to find any fault at all, and I am prepared to prove, 
ff a question is made about it, that it is a judicious mode, and one in which 
it is impossible to look for, or account for, what happened on the I6th February. 
On ihe 12th February as you have it now in evidence, two tons of this cake, 
which, as you heard from Mr. Ajre, had been late in delivery because Mr. 
Kidd’s mill appears to have been under great pressure—^I suppose they were in 
a great hurry to get rid of their goods—two tons of this cake were, under this 
pressure, supplied to Mr. Wells, one ton of which'was taken to the Booth 
Ferry Farm, and the other ton to the Airmyn Pastures Farm, three miles off. 
The Booth Ferry Farm was under the superintendence of one class of persons, 
the Airmyn Pastures under the superintendence of another. There were 
26 hewts at that time at Booth Ferry, being fed for the purposes of sale and 
show in the following season, and the mode of feeding adopted was this:—The 
days were short February days; the beast had his feed of turnips or potatoes, 
he was cleaned, and then at Booth Ferry he had in the afternoon, about half¬ 
past one or two, just immediately after dinner, 7 lbs. of cake. At Airmyn 
Pastures, where they had a different sort of stock, the mode of feeding was 
different, for there the animals had their cake in the early morning, about 
8 <fclock. They first had chopped hay and clover, and then they h^ their 
cake; after which they had anotiier dose of potatoes or mangolds, or something 
of that sort, and then no more cake that day. That course had been adopted 
for years as the mode of feeding at Booth Ferry as well as Airmyn Pastures. 
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The stock was purchased some time in the month of September; it was taken 
from grass, and at Booth Ferry the beasts were put immediately on their 
Tibs, of cake. No injury whatever followed. They ate their Tibs, of cake 
daily down to the month of February, when the supply ran short. But I should 
tell you, further, that at Booth Ferry there were not only feeding stock, but 
also cows, and the cows had a pound less of cake. I am told that the quantity 
supplied at Airmyn Pastures was usually as peat as that supplied at Booth 
Ferry; but at the time in question, when this cake was supplied, they had 
less than the usual quantity; and that there the cake was something like 
4ilbs. instead of Tibs., which was the quantity supplied at Booth Ferry. 

Now that being the state of things some time in the month <3f January 
Mr, Wells received from Mr. Ayre a Circular which has been read to you in 
which Mr. Ayre offered him “ Triangle best linseed cake.” Before that time he 
had had cake which had been obtained from Driffield, where I believe they 
make only one sort of cake, and the beasts had eaten that witid perfect 
impunity the whole time. 

Well, gentlemen, the cake arrived, one ton at Booth Ferry and one ton at 
Airmyn Pastures, and there is no pretence whatever for saying that anything 
had happened to the cake at all in the transit &om Hull, or after it had been 
delivered. After the arrival of the cake, on the 16th, Mr, Wells left home in 
the morning, he came home again in the evening, and to his surprise, and 
horror, one might almost say, he found that immediately after the cake had 
been given to the beasts they fell, all of them, immediately ill. One cow he 
found was dead ; he found the other cows, a bull, heifers, and steers, all 
distended, and the rest of the stock all moaning and in estate of great distress. 
The cow that was lost was a valuable Shorthorn. All the cattle had been 
in perfect health that morning. I shall call before you the people who gave 
them their food, and they will tell you that in less than half an hour after the 
cake was given to the beasts this thing occurred. You know the symptoms of 
illness: they were violently purged, their dung was black and offensive, and in 
the coxirse of the afternoon, notwithstanding the greatest efforts made by 
administering oil to the poor beasts, one of them died, and the rest had a very 
narrow escape of their lives, and continued ill for several days. That is what 
occurred at Booth Ferry. 

At Airmyn Pastures that morning the cake had been pven to the stock and 
exactly the same results followed, except that the quantity given being rather 
less, althou^ the stock was all ill, and suffered the whole of that day, not one 
of tliem died; but they all recovered. Now you know, gentlemen, that was 
immediately after the administration of this food to them, and without the 
smallest predisposing cause. Of course I do not know what my friend is 
going to suggest. If he is going to suggest that this was caused by anything 
else than the administration of this cake, he will do so. Otherwise, if it Was 
caused by the adrohoistration of this cake, what other result can you come to 
but that it was an unwholesome cake, a cake not fit for food, and ocmtaming 
unquestionably either by reason of ite mode of manufacture or by reason of 
its composition, things calculated to produce such results. 

Great complaint has been made of the course pursued; but now let us see 
what Mr. Wells did. My fnend will not allow me to ^ve in evidence the 
course that he adopted with regard to Mr, Ayre although I proposed to read to 
you a letter of the 16th of February written by him to Mr. Ayre, that being 
the very day in fact that this thing happened. My learned friend objected, 
and successfully in point of Law, to your hearing that letter read. Whether 
it was a which should have beenk^t out is another matter—^we shall hear 

by the cross examination; and probably before the cause is over, that letter will 
come out. But still the next thing he did (I cannot put to you the reasons 
why) was to send a letter with an account of this to the Agricultural Society. 
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On fhe very same niglit that he wrote that letter he also forwarded to Dr, 
Yoeloker, the Chemist, a sample of the cake; Dr. Yoelcker made his analysis, 
and that analysis he famished to Mr. Wells. Mr, ^Yells then went np, I think 
himself, to London, and was there and laid the case before the Connoil. And 
now I will read to you what it is that thereupon the Council have written and 
said with regard to this matter. It is the Eeport of the Chemical Committee, 

not the Council itself. They made their examination and they said this- 

(the learned Council here read the Keport in question.) 

Now, gentlemen, that is the whole of the label in this case. The Plaintiff 
in his declaration, and his counsel at the bar, say that we charge by this 
libel that the cake contains poisonous materials and poison; but I think with 
reference to that you will be of opinion that it does not fairly bear that 
construction. So far from making that assertion, the Report itself speaks of 
this being a case of “so-called” poisoning; and with regard to Mr. Wells’ 
case, it states what are the elements of the cake, and what we charge against 
that cake is that it very much “ resembled” the cake supplied to Mr, Eaton; 
it does not say that it has the same qualities. And then it goes on to charge 
against it that it contains a variety of seeds,—“cotton-cake, rice, broken com, 
and cocoa-nut, apparently made from dirty linseed, and the sweepings of com 
warehouses.” 

Now I shall prove to you what you have already heard from me with 
r^ird to the case of Mr. Wells, that the whole of his cattle were seized with 
serious symptoms immediately after eating of this cake. I shall also call 
before you Dr. Yoelcker, and other gentlemen of skill and science, who will 
teU you that the cake does contain these things which are here mentioned, 
and will give you their judgments npon it. I cannot help thinking that if my 
learned mend had thought it right to put Mr. Kidd into the box, and the 
people in his employment, before it became my duty to call these gentlemen, 
it mi^t have assist^ the inquiry a great deal, because we should then have 
had the advantage of knowing what it is that Mr. Kidd says was put into the 
cake. You see my friend has notice of what we charge as being the contents 
of the cake. He has Mr. Kidd and those who are employed in his mill here, 
who would have proved what the cake is made of, and you would have been 
in a better position if you could have heard their evidence, together with the 
evidence that I am about to lay before you. But, as I said before, my friend 
is master of his own case, and he thinks it more wise and prudent to keep 
Mr. Elidd out of the box, and prevent my getting the information from him 
which I might have had upon that inquiry. This much you know we have 
been able to extract, because we had a letter of Mr. Kidd’s in our own 
possession, and we have obtained from Mr. Ayre the same information, that 
this is cake made expressly for Mr. Ayre by agreement with him, and that it 
does contain sesame cake and bran, as well as linseed. Whether or not a cake 
consisting of sesam<5 cake, linseed, and bran is a “ best linseed cake ” is a 
matter we may have to try in another cause; but there is one thing I ought 
to explain with reference to sesam€. Sesame is a cake in itself, and wc 
shall learn, if we have any person who comes into the box to give us any 
information about it,—^we shall certainly seek to inquire,—what is the process 
connected with that sesam6 cake. I believe it will turn out that the sesame 
cake is in itself a commercial article, and that it is broken up and crushed 
together with linseed cake to make the cake in question. My friend, in 
opening his case, said that linseed cake was what everybody understands it to 
he, the residual product of linseed after it is crushed for the purpose of 
expressing the oil from it. That is, you know, the linseed which comes either 
from Calcutta or the Black Sea. Now there is, no doubt, in all linseed a certain 
admixture of seeds, either put into it abroad or growing with the linseed, and 
as my friend ingeniously says, no doubt there are various brands, one of tlicm 
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** pure linseed ” and another “ best linseed,” but both of them are “ linseed cakes,” 
and as my friend says they are, or should be, the result of the pressure of the 
seed. How therefore sesame and bran can be properly united with the linseed 
in making what is called ‘linseed cake” I do not know. But I think it 
exceedingly probable that you will find, if my friend goes into that matter, 
that sesame cake not being saleable in itself has been broken up,- and being in 
a condition to do mischief if taken by itself, may also be the cause of injury 
when mixed up with linseed. But, gentlemen, be that as it may, I shall 
prove to you by the effects of th& cake upon the cattle that it was an 
unwholesome cake, and one which produced results known as blood-poisoning, 
beyond all question. One of the cattle died, you know, and the rest of the 
stock were made seriously ilL 

Well, that being so, my learned friend complains of the Agricultural Society 
that they published their Eeport without communicating with Messrs. Kidd. 
Gentlemen, the course that they adopted there is one wMch is adopted in all 
cases. The description given in this Eeport they received from their chemist 
and analyst, and I will prove it to be correct. Then under those circumstances 
it is part of their ordinary duly, and part of their ordinary arrangement, in 
order that the public may know what t^kes there are which are genuine food, 
and where they are to be obtained, and to publish the names of the makers 
and sellers. But that Mr. Kidd has sustained any great injury from this 
particular publication I do not think is at all apparent, because immediately 
afterwards they offer Mr. Kidd at once that he should have an independent 
person who should make an analysis of the cake, and they offer immediately 
to publish that analysis, whatever it may be. Gentlemen, I am not going to 
weary you with the letters or the long criticisms which Messrs, Roberts and 
Leak thoi^ht it right to administer. My fiiend says he makes two 
complaints. I am willing to meet him upon every head of complaint, and I 
deal with the first in the way I have done already. With regard to the 
secon^ it is that we refused to send him a sample of the cake, in order that 
he might make an analysis for himself. Gentlemen, what we did do was this, 
—^we offered him that which I hold to be the fairest thing that persons could 
offer when they are going before a jury on the respective analyses or ingre¬ 
dients of any article, whatever it may be—^we said to him, “You shall 
appoint your own independent chemist, who shall make his own independent 
analysis; Dr^Yoelcker will be present, and they may make a joint analysis,” 
but it is utterly incorrect to infer that we ever asked or supposed so absuni 
and unjust a thing as that he was to be bound by the analysis of 
Dr. Voelcker, or anybody else. I say the fairest thing that could be done 
is this; when a man asks for an inq,uiry of this sort, let the two analysts 
meet and make a joint analysis, and appoint an independent person for that 
purpose* That course was offered by us, and they declined to accede to 
it, and in those circumstances I think we were perfectly justified in not 
sending them a sample when we should not have the means of knowing 
what the experiments to be made upon it were; because nothing is so 
fallacious as experiments made by parties to a cause after a dispute has 
arisen, and when the litigation is active, for the purpose of supporting their 
own views of their own case. Unfortunately, you know, scientific men, 
and all men who go into examinations of that description, go into them 
with a bias beforehSad, and therefore I also further say that if experiments 
have been made at all upon cake of iEis description by anybody, they have 
been made behind our backs, and no notice has been given to us of anything 
of the kind. 

Gentlemen, with this plain statement of the facts I leave the case for the 
present, knowing that I shall have the honour of addressing you again by- 
and-by, when I.shdi know more about my friend’s case than he has thought 
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it right to tell ns at present. I shall therefore reserve my general observations 
tuitil then. I have led your minds to the facts, which I am prepared to 
prove, and after I have called my witnesses, whether my friend calls any 
farther evidence or not, I shall have an opportunity of addressing you again 
before the case closes. 

Mr. JOHN WELLS sworn: emmined hy Mr. Mblloe. 

Q, Do you live at Booth Ferry House I do. « 

Q, I thTTife you are a magistrate for this division, and a member of the Boyal 
Agricultural Society?—A. Yes. 

Q, Ton are also a landowner in the Biding ?—-A. Yes. 

Q, Have you two farms—one at Booth Ferry ?— A. Yes; about 600 acres. 

Q. And another at Airmyn Pastures ?— A. Yes, 400 acres. 

Q, How far is that from Booth Ferry?— A. The farmhouses are about three 
miles apart. 

Q. I think you have also another farm called Sancton?—A. I have. 

Q, At Boom Ferry and Airmyn Pastures had you feeding beasts ?—A. I 
had. 

Q. What number at Booth Ferry ?— A. I think there would be twenty-four 
feeding beasts—^two bulls that were feeding, and there were two or three 
holding heifers—^in-ealving heifers—^besides, but they were not fed. 

Q, That was in February last?— A. In February last. 

Q. Were they of any particular breed?— A. Shorthorns—they were gene¬ 
rally the common Shor&oms. 

Q, But there were several cows besides ?— A. There were eight cows; three 
young bulls and two young heifers as welL_as the feeding beasts, likewise getting 
cake. 

Q. Were they of the same' breed as the others?—-A, They were a pare 
Shorthorn breed stock entered in the Herd Book. 

Mn Justice Blaobbubn ; Now just let me understand if I have got them 
right—you had twenty-four beasts and two bulls feeding, and also eight cows, 
tiuree young bulls, and two yearling heifers which were not feeding, but which 
got cake; and also two or three in-calving heifers not feeding ?—A. Yes, 

Q. Did they get cake?'— A. They gut a little cake. 

Mr. Mellob : Now at Airmyn Pastures how many feeding beasts had you ? 
—A. I think there would he twenty-two feeding beasts there. 

‘ Q. Where there any others that had cake besides the twenty-two ?—A. No, 
There were some animals that had not cake that morning—^they did not get 
cake. 

Q, What breed were the twenty-two?— A. They were similar—what we 
call the Shorthorn breed. They were animals purchased for feeding; three 
steers and two or three drapes. They were all feeding animals. 

Q. What is your system with regard to feeding with cake at Booth Ferry ? 
— A, They generally give them about seven pounds of cake a day each. At 
least, that is the quantity I expect them to get. I do not see them fed. 

Q, What time of the year do you begin to feed with cake?— A, As soon as 
ever we put the beasts up. 

Q. When is that—the first week in October ?—A. It varies; sometimes it 
is a little later in October; last year it was about the first week in October. 

Q, Up to February, in the present year, had the beasts been fed with cake, 
both at the Booth Ferry and Airmyn Pastures from the time they were taken 
up?—A. Yes, they had. 

Q. How had they done on the cake they had ?—They had been exceedingly , 
well; and they are as healthy a lot of beasts as any man ever saw. 

Q, In the begmmng of February were you out of cake at both farms?— 
A. Yes, we were. 
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Q. And did you receive the dicular that has been put in from Messrs. 
Ayre Brothers?— A, I received a sample of cake, with a small memorandum 
inside, offering me cake in the latter end of January. 

Q. Was this^ sent to you (handing a circular to the witness) ?—.4. I might 
receive something like that—^very likely I should. I have no doubt such a 
thing would come, but it was not in reference to the sample of cake which I 
had. They sent me a circular every week. 

0, I believe you have mislaid the letter ?— A. I have mislaid the letter. 
I wrote to that effect to Messrs. Ayre. 

Q. Did you order some cake of Ayre Brothers, and were two tons of cake 
sent to Goole Station in consequence of that; and did ycu send for them on 
the 16th February ?— A, I made a contract in my letter for a quantity of 
cake, and two tons of that cake were sent by rail to Goole. 

Q. Did you send two waggons to Goole station ?— A. Yes, on the 14th, one 
from Booth Ferry, and on the 15th one from Airmyn Pastures. 

Mr. Seymour : I think it is admitted. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : Mr. Ayre says two tons were sent there, and 
therefore it is probable they were the same. 

Mr. Mbllob : You sent one waggon to take it to Booth Ferry, and the other 
to take it to Airmyn Pastures ?— A, Yes j but on two separate days—the one 
on the 14th and the other on the 15th, 

Mr. Justice Blackburn; Did they bring equal quantities to each—a ton 
to each ?— A, As near as they could tell. I think the man says the cakes 
were counted; but they got it as near as they could. 

Mr. Mellor : On the morning of the 16th of February did you so from 
home ?— A, I did. 

Q. What time did you get hack to Booth Ferry ?—j;. Half-past five—a few 
minutes later perhaps. 

Q, Did you then go to see the feeding beasts ?— A, I went immediately 
round the stock. 

Q, What state of things did you find there ?— A. I first went into the cow¬ 
house and I saw a cow laid dead, two or three others very much distended, 
but a red cow and a white cow in particular; and the other five (there were 
eight in the cow-house) seemed to be suffering very much. I went from there 
to see the young bulls, and found a young roan buU, a year and a half old, 
suffering very much indeed, and very much distended. The otiaer two not so 
much but still showing symptoms of being nneasy. The feeding stock are 
in a different portion of the farmstead. I went round them. I found two 
white steers am a red steer blown up and distended fearfully; a four-year-old 
ro^ heifer suffering very severely, but not so much distended; all the other 
animals more or less affected. Some of them were shivering in their limbs; 
some of them^ bad their tongues hanging out. I ordered the man who had 
brought me with the dog-cart to go immediately for the veterinary surgeon, 
Mr. Midgley, of Goole, and also to request John Hutchinson, who is a butcher 
and oow^ootor, to come from the village. 

Q, Did you wait till Mr. Midgley came ?—.4. We commenced jjetting some 
of the b^ts out. 

Q, Did you examine the feeding trouts?—41. Ho, I did. not, personally, 
I subsequently requested that all the taroughs should be examined, and any 
portions of the cake that might be in them to be taken out.. 

Q. Do you know what quantity of cake was found unconsumed in the 
troughs?— A. Well, from the app^urance of thebag—it was not wd^ed— 
I should say perhaps four stbne. It was put in a guano bag. 

Mr. Seymour : Four stones left unconsumed?—4» I did not see it weighed, 
but according to the best of my judgment. 

VOL. VI£L—S, S. 2 K 
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Mr. MblIiOR : What steps did you take that night?— A, I left it with the 
veterinary surgeon. I immediately wrote to Messrs. Ayre. I had just time 
before the post went out, which leaves at 7 o’clock, and I wrote to Dr. Yoelcker 
and requested one of my clerks to get a portion of cake put into a hag and 
sent up to Dr. Voelcker. 

Q» Out of what you talk of as being found in the trouts or from the 
bulk ?—Out of the bulk that had been broken up. I ought to add that I 
requested a junior clerk to go immediately to Airmyn Pastures to tell my 
man tibere not to use the cake as our animals were all wrong. 

Q. With regard to the cake that you told the clerk to get—did he get some 
of the cakeT^— A. Yes, he got some of the cake and that was put into a bag 
and sent by rail to Dr. Voelcker, and the letter by post. 

Q. Did you send it that night I sent it that night. 

Q. The next day did you go to Airmyn Pastures?—A. Yes. 

Q. Before we leave the night of the 16th, did anything further occur to the 
cattle?— A. We had them out in the grassfield, the worst of them until late 
and when they began to settle we put them up again. 

Q. Did you give them anything that night ?—!a. I left them in the hands of 
the veterinary surgeon entirely.' 

Q, Next day when you got to Airmyn Pastures, what state of things did 
you find there ?— A, The first thing in the morning I sent a telegram to 
Messrs. Ayre,to say that the remainder of the cattle were out of danger. 

Q. What state of thin^ did you find at Airmyn Pastures when you got 
there I found the cattle there were staring in their coats, but perfectly 
easy the next day. 

Q, Did you receive any complaint from your men there with regard to the 
cake?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you notice at either places the dung 7—vA. Yes, I did at Booth Ferry 
—that is the next day—the 17th, It was very black and very offensive. I 
may say the heifer continued in a had state for several days—the roan heifer 
that I alluded to in ;prtioular. 

Q, How long was it before the cattle recovered at Booth Ferry ?— A, Some 
of them took their food again next day—a good many of them; thi'ee or four 
that I have mentioned looked very had for a few days. 

Q. When were the beasts next fed with cake after this ?— A. 1 ordered that 
no more cake was to be given to them until I got some fresh. 

Q. When did you get some fresh cake ?— A, Six or seven days after; I wrote 
immediately for more cake but it would be that time before I got it. 

How did they do upon it as far as you know ?— A. Very well indeed— 
no illness, no trouble of any sort. 

Q. The 17th of February you wrote to Dr. Voelcker?— A. Yes. 

Q. How long afterwards was it before you communicated with the Secre¬ 
tary ?— A. I communicated almost immetfiately with the Secretary. I think 
I was asking for information—something about sending the animal, but there 
will be a correspondence there. 

Q. After communicating with the Secretary, did you send him a cake ?— 
-4. I did. 

Q. Did you send to him more than once ? — A, I sent him some twice. 

Q. Where were the cakes taken from ?— A, The first cake that I sent him 
was from Airmyn Pastures. 

Mr. Justice Blackbxtbn: The cake that you sent him from Airmyn Pas¬ 
tures, was it or not one taken out from the bulk that had been brought from 
Goole ?— A, It was taken from the bulk that was brought from Goole. 

. Mr, Mbllor: Had you given directions that all the cake in question should 
bekept separate and apart?—A Yes, 

^ ft Where did you take the second maple from ?^Ab From Sancton. 
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Q* What was the first sample you sent to 3}r. Voelcker?— A. That was 
broken cake from Booth Ferry. 

Q, And the second sample was from Airmyn Pastures ?— A. Yes. 

Q. That went to the Secretary of the Society?—^. Yes. 


^TO^-esacmined ly Mr* Sbymoub* 

Q, There were 15 tons of cake ordered ?•—A. There were* 

§. Of those two went to Booth Ferry ?— A. To Booth Ferry* 

Q. And five to Sancton?— A. Five to Sancton. 

Q. And were used at Sancton ?— A. And were used there ? 

Mr. Justice Blackbtjbn : At what date did the five go to Sancton? 

Mr. Sbymouk : The same date* 

The Witness : No, considerably earlier. 

Q. The 6th of February ?— A. Yes. 

Qi And as you say were used there A. And were used them. 

0* And you have no complaint to make with regard to the cattle there ?—* 
A. Nothing with regard to the cattle there. 

Before we come hack to Booth Ferry there is one question which has 
occured to me to ask you al)out Airmyn Pastures—did your milch cows at 
Airmyn Pastures get (»ike ?— A. I believe not. 

Q. What were you feeding your cows upon (it was a cow that died and so 
I give prominence to the cows) at Booth Ferry—did you use any mangolds ?— 
A. Yes, we used mangolds for the cows—^they were the only animals that got 
mangolds. 

Q. How long had you used mangolds ?— A. For several weeks* 

Q. Do you £iow how many—several might be two or three or twenty 
A. We ^ve the cows mangolds, because it does not make the milk taste. 

Q. It improves the supply of milk ?—A. It does not make the milk taste. 

Q. It improves the flavour?— A. Yes, of the butter and the milk. 

Q. 'You have got one of your men coming here ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Can you state of your own knowledge how long the cow had or had not 
been taking mangolds or what proportions she had been feeding upon—if you 
do not know of your own knowledge, I had rather you would not sp^ 
because it may be material in this case?— A. Well, I will not say because I 
do not see them fed. 

Mr. Field : We shall call the men. 

Mr. Seymoue : Very well. (To the witness) You had a letter on the 25th 
March firom the Secretary of the Agricultural Society ?— A* Yea, and replied to. 

[The letters put in and read.] 

0* Now you sent up, if I understand you, samples of the cake that was 
used at Sancton ?—A. I sent one cake up. 

Q. Can you tell me—aye or no—has that cake been analysed?—A. I believe 
it Ims, but I do not know the result. 

Q, You,do not know the result?— A. No, I do not. 

Q, Then perhaps my friend will excuse me if I ask whether I can have the 
result of that analysis? 

Ml*. Field i I can give you ho answer upon that.- 

Mr. Sbymoub : Then you do not know the result, and my jBriend is silent? 
—A. No, I do not. 

Q. You sent up the cake?—A. Y(^ 

Q. Now I will go to the two tons that went to the Booth Fetiy. Did you 
keep a portion of that besides what you sent up for analysis ?—A* Oh, yesj 
I kept the whole of it. 

Q. Did you also keep the sample ?—A. I did* 
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Q, Were you applied to *by Messrs. Ayre and by Mr. Kidd for a portion 
of tie sample?— A, Ko, I never was applied to for a sample of the cakes. 

[Correspondence between Mr, Wells and Mr. Ayre objected to by Mr, 
Pield, on the same ground as Mr, Seymour’s previous objection to Mr. Wells’.] 

Mr . Seymoub : You did send up a portion of the two tons ?— A, I did from 
each place. 

Q. They were sent in a bag?— A, They were sent in a bag from Booth 
Kerry, broken. 

Q. What sort of bag ?—-A. A little thin bag. The men will speak to it. 

[The Bag was produced.] 

Q, It is what we call a guano bag ?—JL. Yes. 

Q, How did the two tons of cake come to your place ?—A. My foreman 
sent a waggon for it. 

Q, Whereto.?— A. To the Eailway Station. 

Q. At that station where it came from, are there chemicals and other 
matters of commerce stored?— A, I am sure I cannot say, every thing 
generally comes to Eailway Stations. 

Q. Have you any chemical manures at Booth Kerry ?—A, Yes, we have, 
for our farming purposes, but they are stored always in a house. 

Q, Where was the cake stored?—A. In what we call the chop chamber, 
close by the cake-breaker—^a machine for breaking cake. 

Q, What about the clover ?— A, Hothing about the clover. There was no 
clover. 

Q. 1 thought you said it was where they chopped the clover ?—A. It is in 
the house where they chop the clover in the winter time. 

Q. Is it put upon the same floor where the clover is chopp^?—A..The 
same fioor. 

Mr. Seymoub : Were your cattle being fed with clover as well as mangolds ? 
—A.' No, they were fed with straw.—Oh 1 the cows were fed with clover. 

Q. Had they besides clover and mangolds any potatoes or turnips?—No, 
the cows had not, the fed beasts had. 

^ Mr. Justice Blacebubk : I suppose all this is material ? 

Mr. Seymoub : It is. 

TheWiTNESS : My Lord, I am not speaking of my own'knowledge; the feeders 
will come and tell you everything, but this is what I understand was done. 

hir. Justice Blaokbubn : I dare say it will he generally quite accurate; 
if you make a mistake it will he corrected. You say the cows had clover ?— 
A. They would have hay or clover. 

Mr. Seymoub : My question is whether the milch cows were not fed with 
clover as well as mangolds ?—Yes, clover or hay. I cannot say which. 

Q, And the fattening beasts, were they fed with potatoes and turnips ?— 
A. Potatoes and turnips, at Booth Kerry. 

Q. I am asking about Booth Kerry; but when you say that do you mean 
to distinguish it from Sancton ?— A, I want to distinguish it from Airmyii 
Pastures—each farm by itself. 

Q. You were without linseed cake, if I understand you, at Booth Kerry, for 
a fortnight?—A. I should think we should he. 

Q, Would it he a little more than a fortnight?— A. No, I think that would 
be the outside. 

Q, Then this cow that died during that time, her particular food would ho 
mangold and clover?— A, She would have just the same quantity of mangold 
—at least, I suppose so, Beally these questions should be answered by the 
man, for I was not there to see it 

Q. Do you know what quantity of linseed cake she had been feeding on?— 
A. No; the man will answer all these questions, because I never saw the 

animals fed. 

* 
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Q. Thea you leave it to liim?— A, It is left to him. 

Q. Did you give him any special caution ?— A. I did not. 

Q. Here is a cow, a fortnight without artidcial cake, feeding on mangold 
and clover, and you leave it to his discretion without any caution ?— A, I 
said nothhig at all about it. The cows, I believe, were not quite so long 
without cake as the steers—at least, the man will tell you that. 

Q, The symptoms that you saw were distension ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Shivering?—^Yes. 

Q And distress ?—A. And distress—moaning. 

Q. You have added that uneasiness, distension, shivering and distress, 
moaning, and general uneasiness?— A, Yes. 

Q. And we have heard also the description of the appearance of the dung? 
—^Yes. 

Q. Are there any other symptoms that occur to you to mention—striking 
you as a farmer ?— A, Ho, I do not know of anything else; for two or tharee 
days they were like other beasts, with staring coats very much, and showing 
that they had been wrong. 

Q. Wel4 I suppose when cattle are out of order they show staring coats ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. You have been asked about a form that you received from Messrs. 
Ayre—you did receive circulars from them?— A, A circular comes, I thiii, 
every week. 

Q. Is this the sort of circular (handing one to the witness) ?—^Yes, that 
will be the style of circular. 

Mr. Seymour : Do you object to my stating the effect of it ? 

Mr. Field : Of course I do. You kept out what I wanted to get from Mr. 
Ayre. 

Be-^examhied^ Mr. Field. 

Q, You say you left it to the discretion of your feeder with regard to the 
feeding of the cattle; how many years has he been with, you as feeder ?— A. 
With myself and my uncle nearly forty years, the feeder of the cows thirteen 
years—^that is, at Booth Ferry. 

Q. At Airmyn Pastures?—^The man has been with me thirty years and 
the foreman twenty-sis. 

Q, That is Calvert?-—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, with regard to Siincton, do you know the course of feeding per¬ 
sonally at Sancton?— A, No, I do not; I am very seldom there. 

Q. You would rather leave that to Mr. Dean ?— A. Yes; I am very seldom 
there. 

Q. You say the shepherd complained with reference to the sheep?—A. Yes, 
he complained very much. 

Mr. Seymour : The sheep rejected it for a time, that is your expression ?— 
A. Yes. 


G-FOEGrB TUTTY sworn: emmined ly Mr. Field. 

Q. Are you a farm labourer?—Yes. 

Q. How many years have you been in Mr. Wells* employment: with him 
and his uncle?—A. Forty-five. 

Q, Has it been your duty to look after the cattle and their feeding?—^Yes, 
for thirty-six years—thirty-six winters. 

Q. At what time of the year do you usually commence to put the cattle 
up ?— A, About October. 

Q, Wbat has been your course of feeding at Booth Ferry for the feeding 
beasts ?—This present winter ? 

Q. No, as a rule?— A. Well, in the morning I tell you how I start with 
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them, 1 hegin to clean them out, aud I give them straw, and after that I 
feed them with Swede turnips-*-cut turnips iu the beginning of winter, that 
is what they get in the forenoon; straw and turnips or else potatoes, which¬ 
ever we are using, sometimes we have potatoes, not always turnips, 

0, What do you do next ?—ud. Then in the afternoon, about two o’clock, 

I feed them with cake. « ^ ^ a , x, 

0. And then after the cake what do you give them?-—I feed them with 

turnips again. , .. . r j 

Q. Blow soon after you have given them cake do you give them their feed 
of turnips About an hour or so ; when I get round them. 

Q, What quantity of cake has it been your practice to give to the beasts? 
—A. About 7 lbs. 

Q, Tou have not charge of the cows have you P-^A. hTo. 

Q. Spivey has charge of the cows ?—Yes. 

Q, What number of beasts had you on the 16th February ?—A. Twenty- 
five feeding beasts, and thirty altogether; the others were heifers and bulls, 

0. How many heifers had you?— A, Feeding? 

Q. Feeding.—A. We had nineteen bullocks. 

Q. How many heifers had you—^you had twenty-five feeding beasts, and 
besides that what other feeding animals had you ?— A, Four heifers and a 
bull, that made thirty; that was my quantity. 

Q, Were they feeding ?—A. Ho, they were not feeding. 

Q, Had you any more feeding beasts besides the twenty-five ?— A. Ho. 
Justice Blackbubist : I do not know when they talk about feeding 
beasts, whether it means exclusively oxen, or whether &ere might not be a 
cow.—A. There were nineteen bullocks. 

Mr. Fmn: And six heifers ?—A. Yes. 

, Q. Out of the tweniy-five?-—4. Yes, 

Q, And what had you besides thdis?—A. I had four heifers and the bull 
that I had to manage. 

Q, Did those have cake?—A. Yes, but not quite so much. 

Q, What quantity of cake had they?—A. About half the quantity the 
others had. 

Q. Do you recollect the ton of cake coming in ?— A, Yes. 

Q, Did you see it come in ?— A, I helped to get it in, 

Q, Did you see where’it was deposited ?— A, Yes, 

lilr. Justice Blackbubn : When you say that, do you mean you took it 
from the cart ?— A. Into the chamber out of the waggon. 

Mr. Field : Did you see it broken up?—A. Yes, I broke it up. 

Q, When?— A, By the steam-engine. 

Q, When?— A, It was on the 16th, I believe—on the Friday, 

Q, That morning ?—A. It was after dinner that I broke it up. 

Q. On the same day that it came in ? — A. Ho, there was a day between. 

Q. Did anything get mixed with it?—^Ho, it could not. 
lir. Justice Blackbubn ; Was it all broken up P—A. Yes, I broke it*all up; 
I thought there was only a small quantity so I broke it up. 

Mr. Field : Was anything mixed with it on your master’s premises ?— 
A, Oh, no; it could not be: it was in a place to itself, 

Q, How, the same afternoon that you broke it up, did you give it to the 
cattle?—A. Yes. 

Q, How much did you give to them?—A. About 7 lbs. 

Q, To the twenty-five ?—A. We allow them about 7 lbs, always. 

Q, To the others?—A. About Bi or 3 lbs. 

Q, How long after you had given them their cake did you notice that there 
was anything amiss with them?—A, It would be aboxit thtee-quarters of an 
hour, or „perhap& an honr. 
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Q. Tell us, in your own way, what it was yon saw?—A Well, I started to 
feed them again ^ter that. 

Q. With potatoes?— A, With potatoes, and I had got half a dozen of them 
fed (they stand three together); and the next that I came to was blown up 
like a bladder fit to burst. 

*Mr. Justice BuAOKBUBisr: Bid you say you had fed two lots of three—six 
beasts?—^. 'S'es. 

^ Mr. Field: Go on; tell us what you saw?— A. The next be^t, the 
eighth beast, was not so much blown up, but he was standing shivering and 
shab'ng, as if he was going to die, and I could not tell what was amiss with 
him. I got them some oil—^some feh-oil—and gave it them; and I was stood 
vnth my hand in the mouth of that one that was blown up so bad, making 
him stir his- tongue, so that he would break wind. 

Q. You gave them fish-oil?—-4. Yes, we dways do when there is anything 
amiss with them. 

Q, You tried to make him chew his cud?— A, Yes. 

Q. You put your hand into the mouth?— Q, Yes, right into the mouth. 

Q. What happened tp the other beasts: give me the general condition of 
them ?—^. I was with them awhile, and afterwards I be^ to examine the 
others, and there were three or four more of them blown up; and there was 
not one beast but what was affected; those that were not blown up stood as if 
they were starved, with their backs up, and the flesh of the thighs of some of 
them shaking and shivering upon their thighs. 

Q, How were they affected otherwise ? I do not want to lead you on, but 
were they moaning and distressed ?— A. Yes, in pain. 

Q. That continued, I believe, till Mr. Wells came home in the evening?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. They took several days to recover, I believe?— A^ Yes. 

Q. It was not one of yours that diet; it was one of Spivey’s that died?— 
A. It was one of Spivey’s. - 

Q, How I want to you, were they purged a good deal ?— A, Yes. 

Q. How long did the purging continue ?— A. I could not exactly say that 
to a day or two; they were very had, and the dung was quite black. 

Q, In the evening of the first day did you clear out what was left in their 
troughs ?-—.4. Yes. 

Q. How much came away?—ui. About three-quarters of a guano-bag fall. 

Q. How much does the guano-bag hold?— A, About eight stones, 

Q. About six stones, then, it would be?— A. We did not weigh it, not 
then. 

Q, Was there anything in the course of feeding, as far as you can judge, 
that accounted for what happened to these cattle, then?—A, Ho; no difference 
in feeding, not a hit of difference in feeding. 

Q, Can you tell me how bng it was before that lame that your beasts had 
not had cake?— A^ About ten days. 

Q, When these beasts came in, had they ever had cake before?—A. Before 
we tied them up? 

Q, Yes.— A, I do not know, I am sure, about that. 

Q, Had they been a long time, at aU events, without esike ; did they come 
from grass?— A, Yes, they came from grass, but then we had had them tied 
up, you understand. 

Q. They would be a long-time without cake, then?—A. Yes, very like they 
never would have had any, 

Q. At that time you gave them 7 lbs. of cake ?— A, Yes. 

Q, After this had happened Mr. Wells gave you orders not to give them 
any more of Mr. Ayre’s cake?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And did you give them any more?— A. No. 

Q, How long were they without cake after that—^before they had any fresh 
cake?— A. Hot above five or six days. I cannot say exactly. 

Q, And then did they have fresh cake?— A. Yes. 

Q. Did that affect them at all?— A. Not a bit. 

Q. Have they been without cake at any time since?—-4. No. 

Q. Was any clover given to the feeding beasts?— A, No, never; neither hay 
nor clover. 

Q, Nor mangold?—.4. No, 


Cross-examined ly Mr. Sbtmouk. 

Q. You gave them, I understand, turnips and potatoes?—A. Yes‘. 

Q. And straw ?— A, Yes. 

Q, You say they had had cake previously?— A. Yes. 

Q. They had been taken from grass at that time ?— A. When we first tied 
them up they had. 

Q. And then you fed them in stalls with potatoes and turnips and cake ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. How were the potatoes given them—boiled or raw ?—A Eaw. 

Q. What quantity of cake were they taking before your cake Mled; while 
you had a supply, before the order came from Messrs. Ayre, what quantity 
were they getting ?— A. About 7 lbs.; that is what we allow them, 

Q. Quite so. I want distinctly to understand you. Each beast was having 
about 7 lbs. per day of cake as long as you had c&e?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, your supply of cake was off for ten days?— A. Yes. 

Q, And then you began with 7 lbs- again?— A. Yes. 

Q. What sort of cake was it you badnreviously given them; was it DrifSeld 
cake?— A, I believe it was Hull but 1 do not know whose; I never 
inquire so much where it comes from 5 but I believe it was Hull cake that we 
got after, 

Q. You have told us you had 25 feeding beasts: 19 bullocks, and 6 
heifers ?--A. Yes- 

Q. Those that were distressed in the manner you have told us, and blown 
up in the way you have told us, were they among the 25 ?— A, Yes. 

Q, How many of the 25 were affected in this manner with distension and 
the symptoms you have mentioned?— A. There were four which were the 
worst, but the others were all affected; there were four very bad. 

Q. Was there any difference between those four in their size, compared with 
the other beasts ?— A. They were about the same size. 

Q How are they fed—^is there more than one animal at a trough?— A, 
There are three tied up in a wide stall and they are fed in troughs. 

Q. Of the four that were worst were they tied up three in one stall ?—A. No; 
there was two in one and the others were odd ones; they were not both to¬ 
gether, they were amongst the rest. 

Q. Well, I suppose you know that some cattle like other things may some¬ 
times get a better share than othens, in spite of any provision you may make ? 
— A. Yes I know a little about it. 

Q, Is not that so, that some get a little more than their share ?—A. Yes, some¬ 
times they do. 

Q. Some eat a little faster and enjoy their food more ?—A. They cannot 
reach very well. 

Q, But they do sometimes ?—A. The middle one may get a little more 
sometimes, but they cannot r^ch yery well. 
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Be-examined Mr. Field. 

Q, Each iDeasfc is tied up is he not?— A. Yes. 

Q, And is he so tied up as, as much as possible, to give each of them the 
same amount of food ?— A. Yes. 

Q, Can one get hold of very much more out of his neighbour's dish ?—A. Not 
much, 

Q. My friend asked this; when they have been off for ten days you say 
you gave them 7 lbs—when they were off on the second occasion you gave 
them 7 lbs. also. 

Mr. Sbymoub : That is a very leading question. 

Mr. Justice Blaokbubn : It is what I understood him to say. 

Mr. Field : Can you give me a notion of about the weight of these beasts ? 

A. 60 Stone—some 70 perhaps. 

Q, Fine large beasts?—A. From 60 to 70 Stones. 

GEORGE SPIVEY sworn: eccamned hy Mr. Mbllor. 

Q. Are you in Mr Wells’ service ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been with him ?—A. Thirteen years. 

Q, Do you attend to the cows and young cattle ?— A, Yes. 

Q. At Booth Ferry ?—A. Yes. 

Q, In Februarylasthow many had you under your charge?— A, I had eight 
cows, three yearling bull calves, and two ten-month old heifers. 

Q, How did you feed them—what was the system ?— A. The first thing in 
the morning we were milking till six o’clock, then we gave them some chopped 
straw and hay. Then about nine we gave them fiilf a bushel of mangold 
wurzels apiece. 

Mr. Justice Blackbube : What next?— A, We turned them out in the 
fold yard “to get water. Then by half past one or near two fetched them in 
again to have half a bushel more of mangold wurzels; then about three, gave 
them 6 lbs. of cake. 

Mr, Mellob : anything more ?— A^ I did not give them anything more that 
day. 

Q, Do you remember the one ton of cake coming from Goole Station?—A. 
Yes. 

Q, At that time how long had the cows been without cake?—A, Four or 
five days. 

Q, After the cake had arrived and been broken up did you feed your cows ? 
—A. I fed them in the same way. 

Q. Who broke up your cake for you to feed your cows ?— A, George Tutty. 

Q, Now tell us what took place?—A. I gave them the cake at the usual 
time. 

Q, How much ?—A. About 6 lbs. 

Mr. Justice Blaokbubn : 6 lbs each ?—A. Yes, and then I had occasion to 
fetch some water to some bulls and as I was going by the cowhouse door I 
found them housing sadly. 

Mr. Justice : I suppose that means moaning; but I do not know 

the word. 

Mr. Mellob : What did yon do ?—^A. I put my water down, and went into 
the cowhouse, and found a white cowin great pain, and blown up; and then I 
found the red one stood beside her in the same way. Then I went to George 
Tutty and fetched some train oil, which Mr. Wells requires us to give when 
the beasts are blown up; and when 1 got to George Tutty, I found that he 
was in the same position with his beasts as I was, and he lent me the oil 
bottle, and I came back again to the cows, and got a man to help me to give 
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them some oil Well, 'when we were giving those two some oil, I turned 
myself round, and I found one that was worse blown up than the other two. 

Mr. Justice Blackbtjbn : Do you mean a third cow ?—A Yes. Then I 
went to the back side, to look at the young stock, and I found one young bull- 
calf sddly blown up. Then we came back again to the cows, and found them 
all rather blown up, and started and gave them all oil. 

Q, How did they go on?— A, The third one appeared to be worse, and I 
stood beside the third one, and the man that helped me to give the oil went 
to the other two, and we put our fingers in their mouths to make them get 
wind, so that it would ease them of pain. Then I found out that the cow that 
I was against would die, and I sent th^ other man out to go and send for some¬ 
body to see for the butcher to come. 

Q. And did the butcher come ?— A. Ho, he did not come till after. 

Q., Till after the cow died?—A. Ho. 

Q. About how long after you had fed her did the cow die?—A. About an 
hour. 

Q. Did the others get any better that day ?—A. Yes; after Mr. Wells came 
home he ordered us to turn them out in the grass close. 

Q. Could you milk them the next day?—A. Yes we milked them, but we 
had to throw away the milk, and they gave very little. 

Q, What sort was it?— A^ It looked the same as the rest did, but we dare 
not use it; we were fi^btened, and it was taken and thrown away. 

Q. Did you notice the dung?—A. Yes; it smelt very strong, and black. 

Q. Well, you did not give them any more of this cake, I suppose ?— A. Ho. 

Q. How long were they without cake after this?—A. Why I"should say 
myself for a fortn^ht. 

Q. Till the fresh cake came ?—A. Yes. 

Q. When the fresh cake came did you feed them as usual?—A. Yes. 

How did they go on?—A, They went on all right; I never saw 
any^ing. 

- Q. After this fi:esh cake had come, and they went on all right, were they 
without cake a second time?— A. Ho, my beits were not witibout any more 
right away till we turned them out to grass. 

Cross-examined hy Mr. Setmoxjb. 

; C- You say it was a fortnight before they got cake again ?— A. Yes. 

Tutty has been here, and tells us that they had fresh cake in about five 
days again. Had not you a supply of cake within a week after the cow died ? 
— A. Ho. I should say it would be most of a fortnight. 

Q. I am asking you, had not you a supply of cake within a week after tho 
cow died?— A. Ho. 

Q. Have not you any means of teUing—do you keep no hooks?— A, Ho, 
1 do not. 

<j. Then you are only judging from your memory ?— A, Yes. 

Q, I suppose Mr. Wells could tell us?— A, Well I should say he could. 

Q. How long had you been out of the cake before you began to use Mr, 
Ayre’s cake or Mr. Kidd’s cake?—A. About five days. 

Q. Come a little more?— A, Ho. 

Q. Hot ten?— A, Ho. 

Q. How do you know?— A. Because the other man always leaves me some 
for the Qows and calves when we are likely to nin short. 

Q* How, how did you measure the cake you gave the cows ?—A. We have 
a bushel scuttle to measure it. 

Q. You say alx>ut six pounds—I suppose it might be a little over ?—A. I 
do not think it would, 1 should say it would be a little under if anything. 
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Q. You say, if anything, there could not he a little over six pounds ?— 
A. Well, there might be, and there might be a little under. 

Q. One beast might get a little more than the others by chance?— A, Wellj 
it might; but I have fothered them so long that I know as near as can be. 

Q. And some enjoy it more than others ?— A, Oh, I reckon to give them all 
alike as near as possible. 

Q. You give them mangolds also?—Yes. 

Q, Where did you take your mangolds from ?— A. We have a shed on 
purpose to keep them in. 

Q. With walls round it, or an open shed?-—A. Yes, with walls round it, 
and a door to it. 

Q. You speak of it as a died—I want to know.— A. Yes. 

Q. Is it in a room?—A. It is in a room, 

Q, How long had the mangolds been there?—A. Three or four days—per¬ 
haps a week. 

Q. They had been brought from the field?— A, Yes. 

Q. Then they were fresh mangolds ?— A. They were fredi out of the pile— 
they had been piled up awhile, 

Q. There is only one other point I wish to have from you. I think you say 
that you fed the cows with cake, and you went to fetch water—^where did you 
go to ?— A. Across the yard, about forty yards. 

Q, What sort of weather was it at the time—it was' the 16th of Febru- 
aiy— just recollect what sort of weather it was ?— A. I know it rained that 
night 

But you had had some frost had not you shortly before ?—A, Well, I 
cannot say. 

0. What is your recollection—do you recollect ?—A. Ho, I do not recollect 
that there was any frost. 

Q, You do not recollect one way or the other?—A. Ho. 

Q. You keep some train oil to give the cows when they get distended?— 
A. Yes. 

Q, They do sometimes get distended do not they?—A. Well, the beasts 
that get potatoes do. 

Q. And when they get distended, they get uneasy, do not they?— A, Yes.* 

Q. And the coat gets rough—stares a little?—A. Yes, and they fill up. 

Q. And they house, don’t they?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then you dve them train-oil, and if the case is not a bad one it 
improves them?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I suppose you find that" some cows who eat potatoes eat more 
heartily than others ?—A. My cows never get any potatoes. 

Q. I understood you to say just now that you nave had cases of distension? 
— A. Yes, the other man has, that I have helped him in—^Tutty. 

Q. Have you sometimes seen them distended from mangolds ?—A. Ho, 

Q. Clover?—A, Ho. 

Q. Only from potatoes?— A. Only from potatoes. 

Q. From turnips ?— A* Well, I have never seen them blown up from turnips, 
unless they get choked. 

Q. Just tell me again what you gave your cows to eat?—A. Chopped 
straw and hay, and mangold wurssels, and then turn them out in the fold-yard 
to water. 

Q, I think you gave them clover?—A. Olover-hay, and straw, all chopped 
up together. 

Q. Was there clover with the hay and straw?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Field : Clover-hay; not clover. 

Mr. Seymoub : Well, clover-hay if you please—chopped up with the straw ? 
—A. Yes. 
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Q, And any mangolds?—A, Ko. I did not give them any more mangolds 
till I fetched them in about two o’clock. 

Q, When did you give them mangolds that day?— A. Pretty near nine 
o’clock. 

Q, How often did you give them mangolds that day?— A, Twice. 

Q. The same mangolds that you tell us of, taken from the shed, that had 
been brought in three or four days before from the heap A. Yes. 


Re-examined hy Mr. Fibld. 

Q, The mangolds are drawn in October ?—A. Yes. 

Q, And then they are heaped in piles, and then brought some four or five 
days before you want them in the shed?— A. Yes. 

Q, And you take them from the shed?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are they thatched over in the piles?—A. Yes. 

Q, How tell me how long before you gave them the cake had you fed 
them with chopped clover-hay ?— A. Between eight and nine in the Inoming. 

Q, How long before you fed them with the cake had you fed them with 
the mangolds ?—A. About an hour or an hour and a half. 

Q. Were they perfectly well when you first gave them the cake?— 
A. Yes. 

Q, Ho symptoms of anything at all?—A. Ho symptoms of anything 
at aB. 


0EOBGE CALTEBT sworn: examiined ly Mr. f iBiin. 

Q, Are you farm bailiff to Mr. Wells ?—A. Yes. 

Q, At Airmyn Pastures?—A. Yes. 

Q, How many years have yon been his farm bailiff there?— A. Twenty- 
seven- 

Q, What number of beasts is it your practice to stall feed there?—A. Our 
usual practice is to tie up from sixteen to twenty-three or twenty-four. 

Q, What is your practice with regard to the feeding beasts ? How much 
do they usually get ?—A. Do you mean cake ? 

Q, Yes ?— A, About 7 lbs. per head is the general practice. 

Q. What time of the year are the beasts generally tied up?—A. From 
October to Hovember, and sometimes earlier too. 

Q* What is your course of feeding ? What time do you begin in the 
morning, and what is your course of feeding through the day?— A. We give 
them cake the first thing in the morning. 

Q, About what o’clock do you give them their cake ?— A, About half-past 
six to seven. 

Q. In February and March do you give it so early as that ?—A, Yes. 

Q, What is the next thing ?— A. We give them either turnips or potatoes. 

Q, When ?— A, At half-past eight. 

How much ?— A, About a bushel, I think. What we call a bushel. 

Q. What is your next operation ?—A. Straw. 

Q, Chopped straw?—A. No. 

Q, Straw to pick over ?— A, Straw to pick over, 

Q, When did you give them that ?— A, As soon as they have got the 
turnips eaten. 

Q, What next?—A. Turnips at eleven o’clock. 

Q. The same quantity as in the morning ?— A. Yes. 

Q.. What next ?—A. Between three and four, turnips again, 

4 Is that all they get?—A. Straw. 
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Q, And that is all ? They amuse themselves with the straw—they pick it 
over?—A. They eat it. We lay it against their heads. 

Q, What number of beasts did you tie up this last October?—A. 
Twenty-two. 

Q, Feeding beasts ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Had you any beasts that you gave cake to besides the feeding 
beasts?— A. Ho. 

Q, And what c[uantity of cake have you given to these feeding beasts since 
October—how much per day ?—A. About 7 lbs. 

Q, Had those beasts come up from grass?— A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recollect the 16th February, when you gave them the cake that 
came from Goole—the cake in question ?— A, Yes. 

Q. How long before that had you been out of cake ?—A. From ten days to 
a fortnight. 

Q. Did you see the cake arrive at Airmyn Pastures?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where was it put ?—^In the cake house, where we always put it. 

Q. What time in the day did it arrive ?—A. Between four and five o’clock 
—^five, pretty near. 

0. When was it broken up ?— A. We break it up of a morning as we 
want it. 

Q, Where do you break it up ?— A, In the cake chamber. 

Q, By a hand machine ?— A. By a hand machine. 

Q. Did you break it up that morning?—A. A man that fed the 
beasts did. 

Q. Dendy?—A. Yes, 

Q, Were you there when he did it ?— A. Ho. 

Q. The c^es are whole, I suppose; the usual size of the large fiat cakes, I 
suppose ? About how many pounds would there be in each cake ?— A. About 

lbs., or something like that. 

Q. What cake did you give them on this day ?—A. I went into the 
chamber when it arrived, and I said, *‘How, Dendy, be careful about this 
cake; I do not like the look of it.” 

Q, How much cake did you actually give the beasts?— A. I ordered them 
not to exceed 4 lbs. 

Q, Did you see him feed them ?—^Ho. 

Q. Whom did you send to Goole for the purpose of fetching the cake?— 
A. JohnHepton. 

Q, How soon after the beasts had had their cake did.you see them in the 
morning ?— A* About an hour after. 

Q, Tell us the state you found them in ?— A, I found them all with their 
tongues out, standing with their legs partly together, and blown up- 
slabbered. 

Q. How many of them did you find in that condition?—A. All. 

Q, Were any of them worse than the others?—A. There were two that 
were worse than any of them. 

Q. Can you describe those two to me by odours oir marks ? Can you tell 
me whether they^ were red or white ? Can you give me any idea ?— A. They 
were red and white. 

Q. In what degree were they worse ?—A. Well, they looked to be a deal 
worse, you know. » 

Q, Did you give any of them oil?— A. Ho. 

Q. Hone of them at aU ?— A. Ho. ; 

Q, Why not?—A. Because I thought I would try without. 

Q, What did you do with them?—A. I did nothing hut turn them out 

Q, Into the fold yard?— A. Yes. 

Q. What happened to them ?—A. They began to get better. 
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Q, How long were they getting round Three or four hours. 

Q. And how long were they before they got well ?—A. They took a little 
food that night. 

Q, Next day ?— A. Next day they ate. ^ 

Q, "When did you see Mr. Wells—^the same day?— A, No, not the same 
day—the next day. 

Q, Did you give them any more of that cake ?—A. No more. 

Q. Did you give them afterwards some fresh cake?—A, We had no 
other cake. 

Q. Did you some time afterwards give them some fresh cake that came 
in?—A. Yes. 

Q, How long afterwards ?— A* A week, I think, nearly. 

Q. What quantity did you give them of the fresh cake, when it came in, 
at a feed?— A, We gave them the usual feed. 

Q, How many pounds ?—A. Six to seven pounds. 

Did that do them, any harm ?—A. No. 

Q, Were you some time afterwards out of cake again?— A, We were not, 
I think, after that turn—^after we got a fresh lot. 

Q, Were not you some time after that out of cake aggirt for a short timft ? 
—A. Yes, for a short time. 

‘ Qi !For how long were you?— A, WeU, perhaps three or four days. 

Q, And then you had ftesh cake in ?—A. Yes. 

And then did you give them the same quantity again ?—A. The same 
quantity again. 

, Q, And were they any the worse for that ?—A. Never. 


Oross^exemined Jy Mr* Seymour- 

0. TJibse two that were worse than the others, were they in the same stall 
or diS'erent stalls ?—A. They have each their own stall. 

Daring the time between their having this cake and the next cake what 
did you feed them on ?—A. When we had not cake ? 

Q. Yes—about a week. Yon say you got the other cake in about a week 
after you saw the cattle ill ?—A. Yes. 

Q, What did you feed them on meantime ?— A. Turnips and straw. 

Q. Did you increase the quantity of turnips ?—A. No, I do not think we 
did much. 

Q, Chopped straw?— A. No; straw as it comes from the threshing 
machine. 


SAMUEL DENDY sworn: eesatnined hy Mr, Mbi»lob, 

0* Are you in the service of Mr. Wells ?— A, Yes* 

Q* At Airmyn Pastures?— A, Yes. 

G* How long have you been in his service ?—A. I have ftd beasts for him 
thirty years. 

Q. Do you remember a ton of cake coming from Goole?—A. Yes; I took 
it in. 

Q. And did you feed the beasts the next morning?—A. Yes, 

Q, And what quantity of cake did you give them?—A. What, of that that 
came from Goole? 

Q. Jes ?—A. Why as nearly four pounds as I could guess it: it might be' 
a little bit over, or a little hit under. 

Q, What time was it when you fed them ?—A. It might be haltoast seven 
or nearly eight in the winter-time. ' - 
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r Q* When did you next see them after that?— A. About an hour. 

Q. What state were they in ?— A, All amiss, shaking all over, with the 
tongues out and blown up much. 

Q. You heard what the last witness said about it ?— A. I always fed them 
myself. * 

Q. Did you hear Mr. Calvert when he was in the witness-box?— A, Yes. 
Q. Did he give a true account of the state in which they were?— A. He 
did. 

Mr. Seymoub : I do not ask you anything. 


JOHN HUTCHINSON sworn: emmmed ly Mr. Field. 

0* Are you a butcher at Airmyn?— A, Yes. 

0* Have you been brought up wiih. cattle all your lifetime ?— A., Yes, 1 
have. 

Q. And have you been in the habit of looking at Mr. Wells’ cattle when 
anything is amiss with them?— A, Yes, I have. 

Q, Do you recollect going down last February to Booth Ferry ?—A. Yes, 
I do very well. 

Q. What state did you find the stock in?—A. I found them in a very bad 
state indeed. 

Q, Was the cow dead then?—A. She was dead, and they were just pulling 
her out into the field when 1 got there in my cart. 

Q, Tell me, generally, what was the matter with the cattle—what were 
they suffering from?— A, They were all blown up, more or less, through the 
whole lot; but some four or five or six were worse than the others, and standing 
with their tongues out. 

Q, Did you look into their manger?— A. No. 

Q. Did you look into the rack?—A. No, I did not. 

Q, Did you see whether they had eaten all their cake or not ?—A. I really 
did not see that. 

Mr. Seymour : I do not ask you any thing—I do not dispute that they 
were blown up. 

NICHOLAS DEAN sworn; esmnzned ly Mr. Msillob. 

Q. Are you farm bailiff to Mr. Wells at Sancton ?— A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been with him?-—A. Ten years. 

Q, In February had you any feeding beasts at Sancton?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many?—A. Five. 

Q, On the 8th February had you five tons of cake from HuU?—A. From 
Market Weighton—Hull cake I suppose. 

Q. Are the beasts at Sancton fed often there?—A. Well, they generally 
come to Booth Ferry to get fed up at last. 

Q. How have you been in the habit of feeding the beasts at Sancton—how 
much cake have you given them?—A. About tluee pounds as near as I can 
telL 

Q. Besides the cake, what else did you give them ?—A. Swede tucnips and 
straw. 

Q. Did you give them the Swede turnips before you gave them the cake, or 
at same time ?— A, Before. 

Q. How long before ?—A. Perhaps two or, three^ hours* 

Q, About what time of the day was it when you gave them the cake?— 
A. About teu o*oloek—between ten and eleven generally 4 

Q. In the morning?— A. In the forenoon. 
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Q. What was the next meal you gave them after giving them the cake ?— 
A. Swede turnips. 

Q, Swede’ turnips again ?— A, Yes. 

Q, How long after the cake?—About twelve o’clock—just dinner-time. 

Q, Of the five tons that came on the 8th Febi^iary, how much cake did you 
give of that quantity—how much to each beast per day?—A. About three 
pounds. 

Q, Did you give them anything else beside the turnips ?— A. Swede turnips 
and straw. 

When did you give them the straw ?— A. We bedded them with it 
regularly. It came from the machine^—they could eat it when they liked. 

Could they eat it at any time in the day?—A. Yes. 

Q, Did you mix anything with the cake, or give them the cake without? 
—A. Very often a little oat-chopping. 

Q, What quantity of oat-chopping did you mix with three pounds of cake? 
— A» Well, I cannot say; I put the bit in a com-scuttle. 

Q. About how much?—A. I am sure I cannot tell—perhaps half a peck, 
or nearly a peck. 

Cross-ecsamzned by Mr. Setmoue. 

Q. Had you been without cake at Sancton?— A, Yes. 

Q, How long ?—A. 1 am sure I do not know—^ten days or better perhaps 
—between ten days and a fortnight. 

<2* And then you gave daily three pounds of cake ?—A. Yes, • 

GEORGE WELBUBH sworn: examined 5^ Mr. Field. , , 

Q. Are you a shepherd at Sancton?—A. Yes. 

Do you recollect this cake coming in ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you give some of it to the sheep?—A. Yes, 

What did they say to it ?—A. They would not have it. 

Cross-Examined by Mr. Seymour, 

Q, What had they been having—suppose they did not like it so much as 
what they had been having ?—A, No. 

Q. What was it they had been having ?—A. Cake. 

Q, But you had been out of cake ?—A. Yes. 

Q, For ten days they had not been having cake ?—A. • They had not, 

Q. What had they been having ?—A. Chopping and turnips. 

Q, And they preferred the turnips?—Very well 

jRe-Exammed by Mr. Field. 

Mr. Field : Had you been in the habit of feeding the sheep with cake ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q, And when you got fresh cake in, did they eat that ?—A. Ho, 

Q, Hot this one afterwards ?—A. Ho. 

Idr, Justice Blackburn: Did they refuse to take it as before or did you not 
ofter it to them ?—A. Yes, we gave it to them and they put it into their 
mouths and put it out. 

Q. Hot merely these five tons of Februaiy, but they afterwards got fresh 
cake ?— A, Yes, they ate that. 

Mr. Field : How many days had you been without cake before the fresh 
cake came in ?—A. Ten days, or fix)m that to a fortnight 

Q. And then you had fresh cake in ?—A. Yes. 

Q, Did they eat that?—A. Yes. 
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^ Mr. Seymotjb : But they took to the fresh cake too although they did not 
like it at first?—jl. Yes, I mixed it with chopping. 

Q, They had been eating chopping and then yon mixed it with cake and 
they took it?—A Yes. 

Q. And it did them good ?—A. Well, that I cannot say. 

Mr. Justice Blackbuen : How do you generally ^ve them the cake—^with 
chcmping or raw ?— A. The first thing in the morning by itself. 

Q, This cake in question the sheep would not eat ?— A. No. 

Q, Then you mixed it with chopping and they did eat it ?— A, Yes, part 
of it. 

Q. Then with the new cake afterwards, did they eat that without the chop¬ 
ping ?— A. No, they ate it with chopping afterwards, but not by itself. 

Q* I mean not the five tons but what came afterwards—did they eat that 
with chopping or by itself?— A. Yes, they ate that by itself. 

John Hepton deposed to fetching a ton of cake from a truck in the ware¬ 
house at Goole Station to Ainnyn Pastures Farm. 

Thomas Buttle deposed to fetching another ton from Goole Station to 
Booth Ferry. 

Watkin Williams Winn, Station-master at Goole, proved the arrival of a 
waggon from Wilmin^n, containing the cake for Mr. Wells, and that the cake 
was in the same condition when delivered as it was when received. 

William Copeland, Station-master at Wilmington, proved the loading of 
the waggon with cake and that, before loading, the waggon was swept out and 
bedded with clean straw. 

Geobgb Simpson, clerk to Mr. Wells, said that on the night the cow died, 

^ he got a sample of the cake from the cake house, packed the sample in a 
' washed guano bag and addressed it to Dr. Toelcker. Some time in litarch he 
sent to London another parcel of the cake from Ainnyn Pastnres, and after¬ 
wards sent a third parcel. 

Hbnet Smith Esq., of Eske Hall, Durham, a magistrate for the county of 
Durham, was called to show that the system of feeding, adopted by Mr. Weils, 
was a proper and suitable one, but his evidence was objected to by Mr. 
Seymour, 

Dr. AUGUSTUS VOELOKEE sworn : exammed hy Mr. Field. 

Q, What are yon Dr. Yoelcker?—A. I am a Doctor of Philosophy, 

Q, And Chemist?—A. And analytical Chemist—Professor of Chemistry. 
Q, How many years have you been practising as a Chemist ?—A. I was for 
fourteen years Professor of'Chemistry in the Eoyal Agricultural College of 
Cirencester, and for 15 years have been Consulting Chemist to the Eoyal 
Agricultural Society, and I am a Feltow of the Eoyal Society. 

Q. In your capacity of Consulting Chemist are you in the habit of receiving 
for examination a considerable number of samples every year of linseed pr so- 
called linseed-cake ?—A. Yes, a great many—nsuaDy from between 160 to 200 
samples in the course of the year. 

' Q. And do you analyse what is sent to you ?—A. Yes, I do. 

Q, What is the linseed-cake made from?—A. Ltns^-cake ought to be 
nothing else but .the expressed linseed—the pressed cake—linseed after the 
oil is expressed ; but what linseed-cake r^Ey as it is sold, that is another 
question. 

Q. We will go step by step. Does the Hnseed-cakc^ so expressed, contain, 
when it is genuine, any admixture of forei^ seeds, and if so^ what is the 
ordinary admixture of fereign seeds in the nnaeed that is so the result of the 
expressing?—A. Pure linseed or^ht not to contain more than from four to 
five per cent, of fordgn seeds. It sometimes contains less, but the best pure 
VOL. VIII.—S. S. 2 L 
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linseed cake perhaps does not contain more than from two to three per cent of 
seed admixtures. 

Q, Is that linseed you are now speaking of the linseed as it comes from the 
Black Sea, or had it undergone any process of screening or sifting?—^. It 
usually has to undergo the process of screening or sifting. 

Q, Where is that performed?—It is performed-in England. 

Q. By whom—hy what ola^s-of merchants—who is the-person By 
the manufacturer of pure linseed-cake. 

Q. By the crusher ?—By the crusher. 

Q, j^d what do the screenings and the siftings consist of?— A, The screen¬ 
ings or siftings consist of a variety of small weed seeds. I have counted as 
many as 29 to 30 that I could identify; then you find in the siftings more or 
less dirt and accidental impurities of that kind, hut they chiefly consist of a 
variety of weed seeds. 

Q. Among the seeds that are so found in the linseed, will you give me the 
names of those which you And in them generally—^some few— ChmojpodiuTn, 
what is that?— A. That is the scientifio name for spinach—perfectly harmless 
seeds, and there are a good many other harmless seeds amongst the small weed 
seeds; hut there axe also others which are decidedly injurious, for instance, the 
black mustard or wild mustard, charlock or ketlock, as it is called in some 
parts of England—it is a pungent seed. 

Q* Any other?— A* Then there is the LoUvm tm/ulentum or drunken 
darnel, that is reputed to he a poisonous seed; and there is the corn-cockle. 

Q. There are seeds of that kind which contain injurious properties?—A. The 
purging flax, and the flax dodder which is of a doubtful character. 

Q* You have examined dirty .linseed—what percentages have you found of 
these wild seeds in them?— A* In commercial samples the percentages vary 
from 5 to 70. I have examined some samples of “ genuine linseed which had 
only 30 per cent, of linseed in them, but that is a had or third qusdity. Usualljr 
you do not find perhaps more than 20 or 26 that would he perhaps called a faiSr 
sample of genuine linseed. 

Q. Now tell me as a Chemist, are you able, on looking at cake or an^ysing 
it, to say whether it will produce injurious effects i— A, No, I could not say 
as a Chemist. 

^ Q> Chemical science does not enable you to say that?— A. No, it is impos¬ 
sible to do that. It is only hy the effects that the injurious properties of these 
impurities manifest themselves: but I know as a fact that cakes made of the 
siftings have caused the death of animals in several instances that have been 
brought under my notice. Indeed the cakes were sent to me for examination 
and I could not find anything else but the siftings—it was a complete siftings 
cake. They were what is technically called “ siftings cakes ” and all Hull 
crushers will know what “siftings cake” means. 

Q. The examination of this chemically would not enable you to say any¬ 
thing, hut only the effects which they produce ?— A* Only the effects which 
they produce. That is to say, I could identify some of these poisonous or 
injurious seeds, hut I could not identify the poison in them. 

Q. You received a sample from Mr. Wells ?— A. Yes, the sample in that 
hag. 

Q, Before I come to that perhaps I ought to ask this: Have you had 
experience in reference to mouldy seeds or motildy cakes that have been ground 
up to mix with other cakes ? — A. Oh, yes, I -had a case only last week. ' 

Q* Tell mei what was the effect of that grinding-up and mixing mouldy 
cake with another c^ke P— A, Mouldy cake in many instances produces serious 
injury to the stock. It produces just the same effect upon animals as mouldy 
bread or bread kept in a damp cellar or ill-ventilated pantry will have on the 
human subject, very poisonous. I do not niean to say that a superficial slight 
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mould, which can he easily ruhhed off, is poiaonons; hut if the mould 
penetrates thoroughly the cake, I should not like to give it to my cattle. 

Q. But the mouldy cake has been ground up and mixed with the other 
cake?^— A, Yes. 

Q. Tell me also with regard to the sesamd-cake; that is ordinarily sold as 
cake ?— A. Sesamd is sold as cake to manufacturers. I do not think there is 
one fanner in a thousand who knows what sesamd-cake is, because it never. 
reaches his hands. It is all used in the manufacture of linseed-cake. I know 
the cake very welL Here is a specimen of it. 

Q. Mr. Ayre told us that the sesame itself goes to make salad oil ?—-4. Yes, 
and a very sweet oil it is too. The sesamd-c&e is good feeding cake, too, if it 
is in good condition. 

Q, Then the crushers here buy it, and mix it with the linseed cake ?— 
d. It is manufactured into linseed-cake. There are a good many foreign 
cakes which never reach the farmer, and which are not known to him . They 
are all manufactured into linseed-cakes, and unfortunately some of these cakes • 
get damaged during the passage to this country; they get sea-damaged, or they 
heat, and then they become spoiled and unfit for food. Well, then they axe 
bou^t up at cheap prices by the cake manufacturers—the mauufacturers of 
mixed cake—^aud frequently they do harm. 

Mr. SsYHOUB: You are not here to make a speech against manufacturers. 

Mr. Field; Have you examined this particular cake?— A, Yes, I did. 
examine it. 

Mr. Justice Blackbiten : The sample in the bag?— A, The sample in the 
bag. 

Q, Did you make an analysis of it?— A. Yes. 

Mr. Field : And did you also make a microscopical examination of it?— 
A, Yes. 

r Q, Did you do that by yourself or with the assistance of anybody else—^in 
the first instance? I mean that particular sample?— A, The analysis by 
microscopical examination 1 did myself, but in me chemical analysis 1 was 
assisted. 

0- By your own assistant ?— A. Yes, 

Q, Not with any other chemist ?— A, No, it was done in my presence. 

Mr. Bevuous : You are now speaking of what took place hehcQ the libel 
was published—not afterwards ? 

Mr. .Field ; Y^. (To the Witney) Tell me what you found upon analysis 
that this cake odnsist^, of ?—A. I found in the fiisj} examinatiou—I did not 
find at once the sesamd-cake—that it was anytuzng but genuine linseed- 
cake. 

Mr. Justice Blacebuee : Tell us what you did find?-^A. I found in it a 
great rariety of weed seeds, amongst which 1 may mention the following; 
LoUum temzidentum, grass and sparry seeds, which is very co^on 
in linseed’:^C%eaop(7^ft£m. This is a cc^y qf the notes J mads at ^ Urn. 
Then I found bran and barley husk%oat husks^rice husks, and tml wheat, 
some whqle grains—^then a very common we^ amongst' linseed—knot-grass 
(Fdygmum avicidare), bind-w^ (Folygonum convoivtdits)^ then sojne few 
millet seeds, wild mustard or charlock, dodder seed ; then I found a few 
husks of cotton seeds and cocoa-nut^ and some other material, but I^could not 
make out what it was, but which i have since foimdl is i^^samd-cake. In fact, 
it was mentioned to me that it might <kktain sesamd, and then I looked for 
it and found it; I could not find it 

Mr. Field : You have spoken of cocoa-hut-ecdLe and rice dust?— JL, Bice 
husks; it comes to the same thing. 

Q, Are those things that belong to linseed at all ?—A. No, ^ey do not 
belong to linseed. 

f> T O 
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Q, They do not grow with the linseed ?— A. Ko, they do not. I infer 
from their presence this. I may say I do not think the cake is mixed 
purposely with these materials, hut I found them in it, and it is most likely 
they occur in the general sweepings of the warehouses firom which these 
materials are generally gathered. 

Mr. Justice Blackbubn : Tou have mentioned finding all these, hut you 
have given us no mention of the proportions ?— A* No, my Lord, I could not 
possibly determine what proportions they occur in. I only know hy their 
number that there is probably a large proportion of them, 

Mr. Field : And besides those that you were able to detect in examination, 
if they had been crushed up with the rest of the cake you would not be able 
to discover them ? — A, That is quite certain. 

Q. In your judgment, from the examination you made of that cake, what 
was the (ike composed of ?— A. Well, it appeared to me that the cake was 
composed of sesam4-cake and bran, and general warehouse sweepings, with 
some linseed, which had been very imperfectly crushed. I found a larger 
proportion, as far as I could judge by the eye, of uncrushed linseeds than in 
any really pure linseed-cake. Amd I may mention- 

Q, Before I go to the mode of manufecturingcake, have you anything more 
to say about the elements of which the cake was composed?—-A. Nothing 
more. 

Q. Were you able to detect in the cake any positively poisonous matter ?— 
A, No, I was not; except some of those poisonous seeds which I have 
mentioned before. 

Q. Now tell me with regard to the mode of manufacturing the cake. You 
said just now that you found whole linseeds that had not had the oil crushed 
out of them?—A[. Yes^and in a much larger proportion, as far as I could 
judge by the eye, than in pure linseed-cake. 

Q, The oil, of course, is the profit of the oil crusher. What wotdd that 
indicate if he leaves seeds with the' oil in them?—Well, it is done for the 
purpose- 

Mr. Sbtmoub : Really, I must object to that. 

Mr. Justice Blackbttbn : It is an inference he may draw from it, and you 
may ask a naan of skill instead of leaving the Jury and myself to draw it. 

The. AYitness : It is done for the purpose of giving the mixture of sesame 
and bi-an and other materials the appearance of linseed-cake, that is the 
ostensible reason. It is just like in the mannfacture of bone super-phosphates, 
throwing into the dissolved.coprolites a few whole bits of hone, and the fiirmer 
sees the bone and thinks it is really nothing but dissolved bones. It is an 
analogous case. 

C- Bid you find the cake agglutinated in globules or fragments?— A, I 
found some little bits of hard nodules. 

Q. What did they indicate ?— A. It shows that there are some materials 
mixed up and ground with it, and that it is not a genuine linseed-cake. 

Mr. Justice Blackbuen : How does it show that ? Explain, how do the 
nodules show* that ? — A, If the cake were crushed from mere linseed, you 
would not find those separated specks or nodules in the cake, but you would 
find it of a more uniform character. 

Mr. Field : What is the process by which the oil is expelled from the 
linseed ?— A, The linseed is first crushed, and then ground under rollers, and 
then pressed. 

Q. All the oil is pressed out of it?—ul. The greater portion of the oil is 
pressed out. 

Q. And the linseed is left as the residuum ?—A. The linseed-cake is left as 
the residuum. 

Q. Have jrou given us the result of your microscopical examination, as well 
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as the chemical examination?— A, I do not think I have given yon the 
chemical examination. 

Q. Give ns the analysis, please?— A. I have got it here. 

Mr. Justice Blackbxjbit : When was this made ? 

Mr. Field : The 2nd of March. (To the Witness) Was this made hy 
yourself at the same time ?—-4. Yes, it was made at the same time: 


Moisture . .. 13'67 

Oil.13-06 

Albuminous compounds... .. .. 27'68 

Starch, mucilage, and digestible fibre .. 25'68 

Woody fibre.11'52 

* Minei^ matter .. .. 8*49 


Total 100-00 

* 2-20 of the last consisted of sand. 

Q, That is part of the other ?— A, That is part of the mineral matter. 

Q, Is that a larger or smaller percentage of the mineral matter than you 
orcUnarily find in linseed-cake ?— A. It is rather larger. 

Q, What is the average ash ?— A. The average ash is about It does 
not much affect the quality of tiie cake. 

Q, What was the next analysis you made ?— A. I examined the whole 
cake. 

Q, What was the date of your next examination ?— A, The next examina¬ 
tion I made on July 16th. 

Q, Was that with Professor Way ?— A, Yes, in conjunction with Professoi 
Way. We examined it together. 

Mr. Justice Blaokbube : The matter in the bag of which you have been 
speaking was a different sample altogether?— A. The same cake which I 
received in the bag—this cake; and also a second sample, part of a whole 
cake. 

Mr. Fibld : On the 16th July, you made another analysis with Rrofessor 
Way?—A. Yes. 

Q, First of the cake that you have in the hag ?—A. Yes. 

Q, Where is the other?—A, I have the other here—part of this cake 
(pointing). 

Q. Is there any mark of what it is?—A. It is marked “part of two 
tons.” 

Q, When did you receive it ?—A I received it from Mr. Jenkins^ who 
brought the cake to my laboratory. 

Q, When was that?—A. In June, I think, or July. It came from Aizmyn 
Pastures Farm. This is Mr. Wells’ handwriting, who sent it at the same 
time that those two cakes came. 

Q, I do not know whether you made any analysis of the Sancton cake 
A. Yes, 1 examined the Sancton too. 

Mr. Justice Blaokbubn: Not at,this time?—A. No. .Ulo Sancton came 
at the same time. 

Q. Then did you, with Professor Way, ®s.amine all three ?—A. No; I only 
examined this (ike, which Mr, Wells sent me diieot to ite laboratory, which 
I call the “ broken cake,” knd aIso,tbe whole cake, which was handed to me 
by Mr. Jenkins, 

Mr. Justice Blaokbukst: That comes from Airmyn Pastures? Yery well. 
We will get this first, and then we will go to the other afterwards. 

Mr. Field : Tell me what you found, on examination of the first cake that 
you examined ?— A. I found that they were identical, practically speaking. 
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Q. Th6 Airmyn Pastures sample, and the sample 'v^Mch Mr. Wells sent 
you are practically identical ?— A. Practically identicaL 

Mr. Justice Blackburn: Trying them by chemical analysis or as shown 
by the microscope ?— A. We examined them by the microscope and I also 
determined by way of check the amount of albuminous matter and that did 
not differ very materially from the broken cake—it was rather richer in 
nitrogen, but essentially the same. 

Mr. Field : Have you got there the analysis that you made on that occasion 
of each cake ?— A, Yes I have. 

Q, Do they substantially agree ?— A. Substantially they are the same, the 
two together. 

Mr. Seymour : I would like to know whether the three were the same, 

Mr. Field ; I will come to that—do you wish to have this analysis put in, 
on the 16th July ? 

Mr. Justice Blackburn: No doubt it is desirable to know what was the 
analysis which was taken afterwards, on the 16th July, so as to compare the 
two. 

Mr. Field: Bead your analysis of the 16th July A. On Ihe 16th July 
I only made a microscopical examination. 

Q, No chemical examination?— A. No. 

After some discussion between the judge and the counsel as to the documents 
to which the witness was referring, Mr. Field handed to the witness his 
original Beport to Mr. Wells, 2nd March, which was read by 

The Assootatb as follows 

Dear Sir,—I have submitted the cake which you sent me a short time ago, 
both to chemical analysis and to a microscopical examination, and enclose &e 
results obtained in the analysis which however does not throw any l^ht on the 
subject o-f the inquiry. The examination under the microscope on the other hand 
enables me to sa^ that.the cake which you sent me is not a genuine linseed‘>^e; 
fear in addition to a number of small weed seeds such as theseeds of the 

Fdl^mum mietdarey wild mustard^ clover seeds, the seeds of the Lolium 
termdentum (drunken darnel), grass seeds, and other small seeds usually found 
in dirty linse^, 1 frnd in theqake, cotton seed husks, cocoa-nut-cahe, rice dust, 
millet seeds, bran, and broken wheat. It appears to me to be made from dirty 
linseed containing the sweepmg$ of granaries or seed warehouses, and unques¬ 
tionably is not a genuine linseed cake. At the same time I am bound to say 
that I nave been unable to detect in the cake any positively poisonous matter; I 
can, however, readily conceive that a linseed cake which is made, as most probably 
the cake you sent me is, from linseed or the sweepings of seed warehouses, may do 
serious injury to stock, for it is not at all unlikely that in such sweepings there 
maybe injurious seeds, the injurious properties of which can only be detected 
by the effects they produce when cake containing these extraneous matters is 
given to cattle. 

Mr. Field: That is the result you arrived at from the microscopical 
examination on the 2nd March ?— A. On the 2nd March, 

Q. Have you read the analysis which that contained?—.4. Yes. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn-: What I understood to be road was the analysis 
made on the 2nd March: give us the copy of the analysis which was contained 
in that, and we shall see at once.- Hand to him what you say was the 
original analysis enclosed. (A document was handed to the Witness)?—jd. 
This is it. 

Q, Is that the analysis which you enclosed in your letter to Mr.'Wells?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And is that the same document which you read just now?—ui. It is. 

Mr. Field : Is that all you did on the 2nd of March ?—^. That is all.' 

Q. Was the 16th of July the next time you made an analysis?—.4. Yes. 
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Q. Bid you also make a microscopical esamination on the 16th ?— A. I did* 

Mr. Justice Bi*ackbubn: Nothing was done as I understand by you in the 
interval?-—No, my Lord. 

Mr. Field : What was it that you analysed and examined on the 16th of 
July?— A, On the 16th of July I re-examined the same cake in the bag, and 
also part of the whole cake. 

Q, Was that of the whole cake that came from Airmyn Pastures?— A» I 
believe so. 

Q, Have you got your microscopical examination that you then made ?— 
A. Tes, I have got here a copy. 

[The reading of the copy was objected to.] 

Mr. Field : Can you tell me from your memory what it was that the cake 
contained ?— A, I know from memory it contained bran, broken wheat, barley 
husks, rice husks and rye; the seed of the Ldium temuhfttum^ or drunken 
darnel, wild mustard, and Gkenopodium seeds. 

Mr. Justice Blaokburs : What is the English name of that. 

Mr, Seymour : I think it is Goose Foot. 

The Witness : I believe it is so. Also Dodder, Polygonum seed— 

Mr. Justice Blackburn: What is that?—A. Bind-weed and knot-grass, 
and also a few cotton husks and cocoa-nut husks. 

Mr. Seymour : Do you mean the word “ few ” to apply also to the cocoa-nut 
husks ?—A. Only a few of both. 

Mr. Field : j^d other seeds besides?— A, Other seeds besides, grass seeds 
and clover. 

Q. Did you examine the cake for the purpose of finding these impurities 
together with Professor Way?— A. Yes, I did. I had the notes with me 
in Scotland, but, unfortunately, I find that I did not put them in my carpet¬ 
bag ; I brought them all away from London, 

Q, Have you made any further examination than those two that you have 
told us of on the 16th of July and in February and March?—^Yes. 

Q. When?— A^ A few days afterwards. I believe it was on the 18th 
of July. 

Q. Was that by yourself, or in company with anybody else,—A. By 
myself. 

Q. Did you find any difference then; have you got the notes of that here ?— 
A. I did not take any notes at the time. 

Q, Did you find any difference then ?—A. No. 

Q. Have you made any other examination besides those?—A. 1 exaimned 
the cake itgain. 

Q. When?—Last Tuesday, 

Q. Did you make any notes of the examination then ?—A. No, I did not 
make any notes. 

Q, I am now gomg to ask you about what is called the “ Sancton, cake*’’ 
When did you examine that?—A, I examined that also last Tuesday. 

Q. Have you brought the notes of your examination of that ?—A, I did not 
take any notes of that, because it was confirmatory of the other. - 

Q, When you examined the Sancton cake were you alon^ or with others.-:- 
A. Alone. 

Q. When was it you examined the Sancton cake?—A. Last Tuesday. 

Q. And I understand you to say the result was the same as the .others?— 
A. Yes, it was substantially the same cake. 

Mr. Field : From these examinations your .Ee^rt on the 2nd of March has 
been made. You adhere to what you say in that Eeport in your judgment as 
to the composition of this cake ?— A. Yes. 
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Cross-examined ly Mr, Sbtmotie. 

You adhere to your Report that the chemical analysis and microscopical 
examination do not throw any light upon the subject of this inquiry—^that is, 
the inquiry into the death of these animals.— A, The chemical analysis. 

Mr. Justice Blackbuen (To Mr. Seymour) : You put your question wrong. 

Mr. Seymour : I asked “microscopically,” too. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : I know you did, but the Report does not say so. 

Mr. Seymour; “I have submitted the cake which you sent me a short 
time ago both to chemical analysis and to a microscopical examination, and 
enclose the results obtained in the analysis, which, however, does not throw* 
any light on the subject of the inquiry.” 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : That is the result of the analysis, which does not 
throw light upon it; and that is what he has said just now. 

Mr. Seymour : The chemical analysis. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn: Your question was, “Do you adhere to your 
Report that the microscopical and chemical analyses,” and so on. 

Mr. {Seymour ; Do you adhere to this—“At the same time I am bound to- 
say that 1 am unable to detect in the cake any poisonous matter ?**—A, That 
is so. 

Q. And you have made altogether five examinations?— A. Yes, 

Q, And is that the result to which you have come ? Does that contain 
your opinion as the result of all your examinations ?— A., That is so. 

Q, Slow, you say there may be injurious seeds, and I think you have- 
referred to drunken darnel. Is not that one of the seeds you mention?— 
A* That is one of them. 

Q. ISTaturally or chemically speaking, is not it a narcotic?—A. It is sup¬ 
posed to be so; but we know very little about the true action, of it. 

Q. Still, I took it that that was one of the seeds you s|)oke.of that might 
be injurious. Would not the injury depend upon the quantity, upon the per- 
cents^e of it?—A. Quite so. 

Q, Can you at all say what percentage you found?— A, Rfo, there was not 
a large quantity. 

Q» Can you give it in fractions ?—A. No, I cannot. 

<3. You cannot say what entity, what hundredth?— A. No, I cannot. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn; 1 think you say that, though you cannot say 
what, it was not large?— A. It was not a large quantity. 

Mr. Seymour : And so small that he cannot give even the fractional pro¬ 
portion to the hnlk. (To the witness.) What other seeds are there which 
you apply the term “injurious” to? Is there any other seed that has any 
narcotic power?— A. There is mustard which has a pungent power. I do not 
really attach mnch value to the presence of seeds in the cake producing the 
death of the animals. 

Q. Then the quantity you found of any possibly injurious seeds you do not 
attach much weight to?— A. No, I do not really. 

Q. Then we will go to what is left. With regard to the other subjects of 
your analysis, I find bran, oat-husks, and barley-husks. If there were bran 
intentionally used in a cake of that kind, you. might expect to find a few oat- 
husks or harley-husks in the bran?—A. You do not usually find oatrhusks 
in bran. 

Q. Well, I suppose not, because tbe bran is cheaper than the oats, so yon 
would not find much. But tell me to what extent did you find oat husks ?— 
A. 1 could not mention any definite number. You could count them by the 
few, by tbe half-dozen, or the dozen. 

Q. 1 want to know to what extent they were measured or discovered ?— 
A. To the extent you find them in dirty linseed- 
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Q, I know that; but we are talking of this linseed, and examining it more 
closely. I ask with regard to this linseed, did you find half-a-dozen grains of 
oat-husks?— A. Oh,‘yes, more than half-a-dozen. 

Q. Did you find a dozen?— A. Well, I have not counted them. 

Q, You spoke of grass and clover-seed. Do you find those sorts of seeds 
that are not injurious and are not narcotic even in pure linseed ?— A, You 
find, as I mentioned, from 4 to 6 per cent, at most in pure linseed. 

Q. Then what you would call pure linseed is that in which there is 4 to 
5 per cent, of foreign vegetable matters or substances. In that you would 
find specimens of these weeds that you have mentioned?—^4. Not in all of 
them. You do not find such a very great variety. 

Q. Win you tell me what you do ffiid?— A. You will fiind a few seeds, such 
as grass seeds. 

Do not you find Polygonum —^knot-grass?— A. Yes. 

Q, Ghenopodium and dodder seed?—^Yes. 

Q, And the Lolium temulmtum f — A, Yes, occasionally, 

Q. Do not you find it in Calcutta seed of the purest brand?—-A. No; 
generally in St. Petersburg. 

Q. Oh! generally in Black Sea?—A. Yes. 

0. But in both do not you find it?— A. I dare say it is found, 

Q, Taking what you found, can you tell the Jury the proportion it bears in 
the cake ?— A. It is impossible to determine that; I can only form a judg¬ 
ment from the general appearance of the cake. 

Q, You cannot form an estimate of the proportion it bore to the cake itself? 
— A. No, I cannot. I can only infer that it was a large proportion, as there 
was not much linseed. If there had been much linseed in the cake, the cake 
would have become gelatinous with water, which it did not. 

Q. But by your test you were not able to discover sesamd in the cake?— 
A, No; I dare say there are a great many things which I am not able to 
find in the cakes; they are so finely ground now that it is almost impos¬ 
sible to say what may not be mixed in those compound cakes. 

Q, You spoke of the linseed being whole—^whole seeds of linseed?— A, Yes. 

Q. Do not you see that even in the pure linseed-cakes ?— A. Not generally 
to such a lai'ge extent. 

Q, I will show you a cake of absolutely pure linseed, doubly and trebly 
screened (handing the same to the witness)?— A. Yes; this looks a good 
cake. 

Q, Well, assuming that to he, what I undertake, if necessary, to prove, 
warranted pure, do not you find those whole seeds about it—^break a hit off? 
— A. Yes; I find them— it is not usual. 

Q. But you find the same condition of matters in the cake you have just 
broken ?—A. Oh, yes; I have found it out so in Bombay cake. 

<3. Then in Bombay pure cake you do find pure linseed in a whole condition, 
containing whole seeds ?— A, You do occasionally, but not as a rule, 

Q. There you would not infer from the presence of linseed that it was done 
to deceive the eye of the farmer?— A. No; I would not. 

Q. The nncrushed linseed retains the oil, and therefore it would be to the 
interest of the crusher not to waste it?— A, Quite so: 

Q. 1 take it of course that the moisture and woody fibre, and the mineral 
matter—the a^ in the linseed—^have nothing to do with the fattening or 
flesh-giving qualities of the cake ?—A. No. 

Q, I have been looking here at the result of your proportions, and I find 
first oil; I presume that is an important element in the cake ?— A. It is an 
important element. 

^ Q, Then albuminous compounds? 

[A copy of the analysis was here handed to the Judge.] 
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Q, There are albuminous compounds — flesh-forming matters—such a& 
mucilage, sugar, and digestible fibre, as distinguished from woody fibre; these 
together form the other flesh-giving and nutritious elements in the cake, do not 
they?— A, Yes. 

Q. I will now ask you this question: I find in this cake, which was sent 
up to you by Mr. Wells, a percentage of 13*06 of oil—is not that a very 
considerable percentage ?— A. The analysis of a linseed-cake by itself gives 
no indication as to whether it is poisonous or not. 

Q, I will not use the word “ evasion,’^ but you must allow me to say that 
is not an answer to my question; you will kindly answer it. I am upon your 
analysis and your proportions. Is a proportion to the 100 of 13*06 of oil a 
good proportion so far as the oil goes, of nutritious matter ?— A. It is a good 
proportion, and it is above the average of linseed-cake. 

Q, Is 27*68 of albuminous compounds containing 4*43 of nitrogen, a fair 
average result ?— A, It is a fair avera^ result in linseed-cake. 

Q. Is 25*68 of mucilage, sugar, and digestible fibre a fair average result in 
linseed cake ?— A^ It is; the whole analysis represents fairly the composition 
of good linseed-cake—the approximate composition. 

Q. In fact, I have been throwing the decimals together, and it gives you a 
proportion out of the 100 of 66*42 of flesh-giving, nutritious elements ?— A. 
That is so. 

Q. Now, I think on the 16th of June, 1871, you made an examination of a 
sample of pure linseed-cake, which is warranted pure, for Messrs, Ayre Brothers; 
this is an analysis of Diamond K., which you nave heard of this morning, the 
purest linseed known in commerce. You made that analysis (handing a ^per 
to the witness)?— A. Yes. 

Q. That was sent to you hy Ayre Brothers?-—A. Yes. 

There you found moisture 10*88 5 albuminous compounds, • flesh- 
forming matters, 29*12; mucilage, sugar and digestible fibre,'27*43; woody 
fibre, 12*63; mineral matter and a^, 7*58; = 100. Containing nitrogen, 
4*66?— A, Yes. 

Q, I find there that the pure Diamond K. has 69*01, and the linseed-cake 
that Mr. Wells’ cattle are said to have been injured by has 66*42 ? — A» That 
is so. 

Q. The pure linseed-cake being sold at from IIZ. to 12Z. per ton in the 
market, and the other at 10 ?.?—A. Yes; and that clearly shows that- 

Q. I will trouble you not to make a speech. Is it worse or better than the 
present ?— A. It is described as pure, 

Mr. Justice BnAOKBumr: Will you tell me shortly, is the analysis made in 
1871 an analysis superior or inferior to the present?— A, The analysis which 
I made in 1871 is an analyris of a pure Itaseed-cake, and practically the analysis 
of the pure cake shows neither worse nor better than the analysis of the mixed 
oake; showing, what I mentioned in my Eeport, that you^ cannot draw an 
inference from the mere approximate results of an analysis. 

Mr. Seymoub: Then you are no-use, practically, to us in this investigation? 
— A, Well, that you will find out for yourself; it is a matter to he decided 
with reference to the appearance of these animals, and the history of the case, 
without going into these microscopical matters. 

Q. If I get the same proportion of nutritious matter in the one as in the 
other, is one more than the othar injurious to life ?— A, I will answer your 
question in this way: You may get the same amount of oil in an analysis of 
^ve^il as in an aimlysis of castor-oil; but the effect, as you know, would be 
totally different. In olive-oil, as in castor-oil, this approximate analysis gives 
merely the quantity of oil, albuminous compounds, and so on. 

ButI understand you to say that the oil from sesam4-cake, for instance, 
is quite as wholesome as the oil from linseed-cake ?—A. I beUevo so. 
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As to tliis, you say: find it is made from clean linseed and nothing 

else, and in my opinion is a first-class pure linseed-cake ” ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Kow I want to call your attention to another analysis of youi-s. I think 
you made an analysis for Messrs. Barclay and Company ?— A, It is very likely. 

Q. In May last (handing a paper to the witness) ?— A. Yes. 

Mi. Justice Blackbubn: Did yon make that analysis in May last?— A. 
Hot this; no, I did not make any for Messrs. Barclay and Company. This is 
an analysis of a cake. 

Mr. Seymoub : That is what I asked—^a linseed-cake ?— A. It was not 
a linseed cake. 

Mr. Justice Blackbtjbv : Is it yours at all ? 

The Witness : There are two analyses; there is one of the pure linseed- 
cake, which is taken from some published results, as I take it. I did not 
analyse that for Messrs. Barclay. 

Mr. Seymour : Taken from some published results—-but did you take it 
A. Ho. 

Q. Then I will put it in another form. Suppose you were to meet with an 
analysis containing oil, 10B8; albuminous compounds, 26*25; mucilage, sugar 
and digestible fibre, 23*80; making altogether 50*05 in the 100: would that 
be a pure linseed cake—^would that be such a proportion as yon would say 
would be consistent with a pure good-feeding linseed-cake ? —A. Yes; about 
that. 

Q, I think there was a sample sent np to yon by Mr. Knowles, of Hull, 
which I want to ask you a question about (handing a document to the witness) ? 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : When was this ? 

The Witness : Last month, July the 24th. 

Mr. Seymour : Did you on that day receive from Mr. Blnowlea, of Hull, a 
sample of linseed-cake ?— A, Yes, I did. 

<3. And I think you - found it to contain oil 12*16, albuminous compounds 
29*68, mucilage, sugar, and digestible fibre 26*24, making all together 68*08 ? 
— A. Yes. 

Q. And I think you pronounce that to be-?— A. A pure cake.. ^ 

Q. You say you found it a superior, genuine linseed-cake, made from clean 
linseed and nothing else?—A. Yes. 

Q. This is a sample of pure seed, I think (handing a bottle to the witness)? 
—A.' Yes; that is a fairly clean seed. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn: What are th^e? Are they the seeds or the 
cake ? 

Mr. Seymour: I have shown him a specimen 'of linseed, my Lord, and I 
will prove b 3 r-and-by that the cake was made out of it. (To the witness.) What 
is this Q]^anding a bottle to the witness) ? — A. This is sesam4 

Mr. Justice Blackburn: Sesame-cake or sesam4-seed?— A. Sesam4-cake. 

Mr. Boberts : Sample A is clean linseed, and sample B is the other. 

Mr. Seymour : How, just tell me, if you please, does that appear to you to 
be a fair specimen of linseed (pointing to sample A)?—A. Ye^ it .is fiiirly 
dean. 

' Q. Does not that contain, visible to the eye, a number of those seeds that 
you have mentioned ?—A. Yes; I recognise several already, amongst them, my 
friend the drunken darnel. 

Q: This is a bottle containing a sample of sesamd-cake (banding the same 
to the witness). Did you find any Of that in the analysis you made the other 
day for Mr. Knowles?—Ho. 

Q. There is a favourite expression modem times—would you be sur¬ 
prised to find” that 20 per cent, of it was of that cake?—A. Hot at all. 

'Q. You mean you womd not be surprised?— A, I would not be surprised. 

Q. Therefore I may take it you would certify a cake to be notbing else than 
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pure linseed, althongli it contained 20 per cent of sesame-cake ?— A. Oh, yes; 
that would he quite so, because it is extremely diflSoult to find out, when this 
cake is so finely crushed, what it is. 

Q. But do not let me shrink from the direct question which I meant to put; 
OTen if it is found, knowing what a good, nutritious thing sesam4-cake is, do 
you alter the opinion you have given, that that is a good, genuine linseed- 
cake, supposing I prove to you that there was 20 per cent, of sesame-cake in 
what you analysed, would you say that it was not?—-4. Certainly, if I found 
that I had made a mistake, I would say it was not. I would not say it was a 
genuine linseed cake if I had not failed to detect the sesame-cake. 

Q, But with 80 per cent, of pure linseed, and 20 per cent, of sesam4, do 
you mean to say that that would not he a good, pure cake ?— A. It might he* 

Q, A good feeding and perfectly wholesome (ike ?— A. Yes, sesamd-cake, if 
it is in good condition, is a good feeding cake. 

Q, Will you look at the seed if you please ?— A, This is a specimen of 
sesame-seed and sesame-cake. 

Q. If it is a good specimen of sesame-cake and carefully Imported into this 
country, you do not say it is an improper food for cattle ?— A. Certainly not, 

Q. Now look at that linseed (handing another specimen marked C)* 
Just take bottle A and bottle 0, and tell me if there is any difference between 
them, and if so, which you think the cleaner of the two?— A. Well, I could 
not form an opinion by looking at it roughly, 

Q, As far as you can judge from the eye?— A, I ^ould say thts^ if any 
thing, would he the cleaner (pointing to one of the specimens).;, 

Mr. SirvHouR: Then that is what we made this cake of. 

Mr* Justice 'Blackbubn : That we shall hear by-and-by, when your wit¬ 
nesses come and are cross-examined. 

J^e-emmined Mr. Fjelb. 

Q. Are you able to judge without a microscopical examinatiou accurately 
with reference to the comparison of the two bottles ? —A. No; merely judging 
roughly, it appeared to me a cleaner seed. 

Q. You told my friend that sesamd in itseK is a good feeding cake?— A. 
If it is in good condition it is. 

Q, Under what conditions does sesam^ become injurious?— A. When it is 
kept in a damp place or an ill-ventilated place, or if it is shipped in a wet 
condition and heats on the passage, then it may become mouldy, or otherwise 
damaged and unfit for food. 

Q, And if ground up and mixed with other linseed-cake, would it affect 
the whole of the linseed-cake?—A. It would. 

Q, My friend asked you whether you would he surprised if that cake which 
you analysed and said was genuine contained 20 per cent, of sesamd. Should 
you, if you had found 20 per cent, of sesamd have certified it as a genuine 
(Jake ?— A. It is very possible I might have missed it. 

Q, But I say had you found it?— A. If I had found it certainly not. 

Q, In this very cake that you are now speaking of were you able to find 
the sesamd ?— A, No, it is impossible to find sesami if it is so finely ground. 

Q. What is the effect of your analysis—does that show you what the cake 
is composed of, as distinguished by seeds from seeds, or merely the feeding or 
other projjerties of what there is in the cake ?— A, It may show the com¬ 
position of a very poisonous material, as well as a feeding material. You find 
the same approximate constituents of albumen or oil in the most poisonous 
as well as in the most nutritious seeds. 

Q. Therefore by itself is the chemical analysis a test of purity or not ?— 
A. No, it is not. ^ 
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Q, In order to form a judgment you 'Vfould submit it to a microscopical 
examination?— A, Exactly so. 

Q. Did this cake tbat you examined disclose a different proportion of 
mucilage ?—No, it did not. 

Q, Did you compare the proportion of mucilage in this cake, together with 
some pure cake by the same operation ?— A, I did. 

Q. And was there a great difference between the two?—A. A great dif-' 
ference. Pure linseed Incomes very mucilaginous, and this cake did not 
become so. 

Q. Do you see any reason to alter the judgment which you came to on the 
2nd of March, as stated in the report you rnade to the Society ?— A, I see no 
reason for altering it, and it is confirmed by many cases that we have had. 

Q. You have heard in evidence what happened to these beasts?— A. Yes. 

Q. In your judgment might that be caused by giving them cake of this 
description?— A. Oh, it might be caused by that. 

Mr. Sktmotjb ; You say the symptoms from which these beasts were suf¬ 
fering might be what?—A. I replied to the question. 

Q. Wlmt did you say ?—A. This cake might have caused the death of the 
animals. ^ 

Q, Was there anything in their symptoms which might #not be referable 
to other causes, so far as the. symptoms were concerned, than the taking of 
deleterious cake ?— A, Certainly, there might be other causes. 

Q. Sudden change of food under certain circumstances, especially in the 
case of cattle who had been taken off grass and had been stall-fed—^is not 
that frequently attended by distension, distress, moaning, shivering, and the 
other symptoms we have heard of here ?— A. Well, perhaps, you would better 
address those questions to Professor Simonds who is a veterinary surgeon—I 
am not. 

Q. Are you the author of a paper or an arfiole in the ‘Journal of the 
Boyal Agriculturar Society of England ’ of this year, from which I will just 
read you a passage, I see your name is to it:—^“In a report on the samples of 
feeding-cakes, submitted to me during the past tw^vemonths, I should not 
omit to state that five or ^ix cases have been reported to me, in which de¬ 
corticated cotton-cake was alleged to have cau^ the death of sheep and 
lambs, and to have seriously injured the health of others. The examinsr 
tion, however, of the cotton-cakes, which were suppos^ to have done the 
mischief, showed that they did not contain any poisonous ingredient, and that 
several of the s^imens were cakes of the finest quality ever submitted to 
me for examination. These cakes contdned over 40 per cent, of albuminous 
compounds, and as they were as fresh and palatable as a nut, I have little 
doubt tbat the animals who suffered in health partook too fi^ly of them, 
and were unable properly to digest the large prajKartion of nitrogenous^ com¬ 
pounds which first quality decorticated cotton-cake contains, la point of 
fact, good decorticated cotton-cake is ^ rich in nitrogenous matters to suit 
well by itself the constitution of herbivorous animals, and I would, tharefore, 
strongly recommend its being mixed with Indian com or a similar starchy 
food, comparatively poor in nitrogenous matters.” It may 1^ therefcwe, that 
symptoms which you find, and which are supposed to indicate a poisonous 
ingredient in a cake, may be referable, to the fact that the cattle have too 
greedily eaten of a pure cake?^A* It is lik0 eating too much beef-^seafc, 

Mr. JOHN THOMAS WAY sworn: easonwaaf Mr. MBUiOB. 

Q, Axe you a Fellow of the Chemical Society ?-^A. Yes. 

Q. Were you professor of chemistry for some rime to the Agricultural Col¬ 
lege of Cirencester?—A. Yes, I was, for some years. 
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Q, And also consulting chemist to the Royal Agricultural Society ?—I was 
for eight or nine years. 

Q, Did you assist Professor Yoelcker in mahing an analysis on the 16tli of 
July ?— A. I made with him an examination of two samples of cake on the 
16th of July. 

Q TThat was the examination you made ?— A, We made a few simple tests 
as to the character of the cakes, and also some microscopical, or rath©: optical 
examinations—examinations under a strong lens. 

Q, Bid you make any notes your^lf ?— A, I did not make any notes. 

Q, Have you heard Dr. Yoelcker’s account of it to-day in the witnessrbox ? 
— A, I have. 

Q, Speaking from memory is that correct ?—1 believe so. There are some 
points which Br. Yoelcker has spoken to which I should rather not say any¬ 
thing about, simply because my botanical knowledge is not very great, and I 
do not profess to give any opinion upon that. There were ^me things 
which I was competent to detect in the analysis, others were pointed out ,to 
me by Dr. Yoelcker, but which I do not profess to know, Simpl;^, I.could see 
that there were a good many seeds which should not be present in a genuine 
linseed-cake. * 

Q, Tell us what you observed yotuself?— A, I saw particles of btan, of 
husks, and of what I considered to be oats and barley, and a great variety 
of seeds w-Mch I know to be seeds of weeds, but which I could not 
particularly specify. 

Q, Do you know anything of the properties of the seeds of weeds you saw ? 
— A. I do not. 

Q* Is there anything else;. can you tell me anything that you noticed 
yourself, and which you knew ?—No. 

Q, Either the name or what it was ?— A, Kb. 

Q, Kothingelse?— A, Ko, nothing else. 

Will you tell me the result of what you saw ?— A, I think you must, 
take generally from me that, so far as my knowledge goes, and having 
fonneriy examined very many sampler, of pure linseed-cake, I considered 
this to be an inferior cake. That is the general result of my examination 
—cake made from dirty seed or fi:om mixai materials other than linseed. 
Perhaps you will allow me to say that at the time when I was the chemist of 
the Agricultural Societj it was not usual to find any great number of adul¬ 
terated cakes, and therefore my experience deals more with good cakes. 

Mr. Bbyxo^. 

Q, Just one questicm or two, I suppose in the hay that the cattle eat 
there is a certain proportion of what you call weeds ?—A. Ko doubt. 

Q, What is a weed ? Bo you agree with the poet that it is a flower out of 
place. I think that is the definition we have had of it. Just take that bottlo 
and look at that sample of seed (hands a bottle marked C to the witness) ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q, Gan you detect any of those foreign seeds in that ?—A. That is a tolerr* 
ably pure specimen of seed, I should say. 

Bo you find there several of those veptables that we have iieard 
menticaaed 2—A. I can see seeds other than linseed, but not in very great 
numbars. 

Mr. RICHARD Y. TUSOK sworn: Cammed hy Mr. Feelu. 

Jl- I am Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Yeteri- 

naiy College in l4ondo2L' 
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Q, On the 19th of July did Dr. Yoelcker give you a parcel containing some 
feeding cake ?— A. He sent me a parcel by the Parcels Delivery Company. 

Mr. Justice BLi^csBunx: Whom did you receive that from ?— A, IVom Dr. 
Yoelcker, my Lord. 

Dr. Yoblckbe was here recalled, and proved that the parcel contained sam¬ 
ples of the broken cake from Booth Ferry, and of the cake from Airmyn 
Pastures. 


Examination of Mr, TUSOH continued hf Mr. Field. 

. Q. Have you submitted both samples to chemical analysis ? — A, I have. 

Q, Do you find that they agree ?— A, They agree. 

Q. Have you got a copy that you can hand to the Court ?— A, I have my 
notes here. 

Q, First of all take the fragments, and give us the chemical analysis of 
them?— A, It contains, “moisture, 7*75 per cent.; oU, 12*67; mucilage, etc., 
27*64; then flesh formers, albumenoid bodies, 63*48.” 
j Q, Containing how much nitrogen?— A, 1 have not got that. 

Mr. Justice Blackbubn ; Here there is a mark showing that Do not 
your notes show it ?— A, No, my Lord, it is in my report 

Mr. Seymoub : What is the amount ? 

Mr. Field : 6*4. 

The WiTiiESS: Yes. “ Fibre, 10*23; ash, 8*23.” 

Q, Now give us the analysis of the whole cake?— A, “Moisture, 7*47; oil, 
12*31; mucilage, etc., 27*71; albumenoids, 32*80; fibre, 10*88; ash, 8*83. 
Total, 100.” 

Q, How much nitrogen in the albumenoids ?— A. It is in my report. It is 
not here in my notes. 

Mr. Setmoub: Will you tell me? 

Mr. Field : 5*29. (To the Witn^s.) Does this analysis enable you to 
form any judgment as to whether they were pure cakes or otherwise, or 
whether they contained other elements?— A, Not at all. 

Q, You hive heard what Professor Yoelcker says as to that; do you agree 
with him as to that ? — A. Quite so—entirely. 

Q, What is the next step in finding out what you want to know aa to.the 
actual composition of the cake.^—.^4. To make a nncioscopic.examination of 
the cake. 

Q, Did you do that?—.4. I did- 

Q. Tell me what you found on microscopical examination?—A. I found 
that the cake chiefiy consisted of linseed, bran, and sesam4. 

Mr. Justice Blacxbubk: Are you speaking now of both samples ; is there 
any difference betw;een them?— A, Practically no difference. Then I found 
dodder seeds, millet^ wheats barley (I am now referring to husks, not to whok 
seeds). . ' . .. ., , 

Q, Does that observation apply to ^U—ami to change the dodd^, mfltet, 
wheat, and all into husks ?—A. No, .Those were the whole seeds—the dodder, 
millet, and charlock, , . , 

Q. Charlock! you did not mention that before. Then it Is the wheat and 
barley that were husks?—A. Yes,, my Lord, wijfh some,other hoske—oafe, 
lice, and cotton seed husks, arid the husks of ife.«!ocga,or palm,nut* I cannot 
distinguish one from the other. Besides th^ I discovert other needs which 
I could not name until after ccmsultation Tnth Dr. Yoelcker; and these other 
seeds, or many of them, were pointed out to be as kllows. 

Mr, Setmoub : By whom? — A, By Dr. Yoelcker- 

Mr. Field: Were they the same as Dr. Vodeker has mentioned?—A. 
Yes. 
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Q, You saw the seeds there, but you could not give them their names?— 
A* Yea, I saw them, but I could not give their names. 

Q. You said husks of wheat and husks of barley. Di(^ you also dnd one 
or two grains of wheat ?— A, One or two fragments. 

Q* what sort of wheat were they ?— A, It seemed to be like tail wheat. 

Have you got your report there that you made at the time?— A, 
These manuscript notes are those I actually made at the time of the 
observations. 

Q. Did you make a report at the same time to the Society Yes. 

Q* Just refre^ your memoiy with ihat, and just read the first three or four 
lines, and tell me besides those you have mentioned whether you found 
anytlimg else?— A. I have read the first three or four lines. 

Q. “Husks of cocoa or palm-nut,*—^what after that?— A. One or two 
pieces of mouldy wheat. 

Mr. Justice Blackboex : See if yon have got it in your note ?—A Yes, I 
have it. 

Q. Read a portion of your notes?— A, I only just made memoranda, 
“ mouldy vrheat * as oue of the things I found. 

Q, Cmi you tdi us, either from your notes or from your recollection, what 
quantity?— A. I can form no accurate judgment of the quantity; there is no 
TOfiang Ia estimating it. 

Q. But you can tell us what quantity of mouldy wheat you actually saw. 
Of coume you cannot say how much there is alt(^ef&ier, bub what you actually 
saw?*—I found a grain or two here and there. 

Q. Xn seeds?—JL It seemed like fragments of wheat compacted together, 
or agglutinated blether, with a little mould round them. 

Mr. FifiUiD: Was what you have told us now the result of optical examina¬ 
tion?—A Yes. 

Q. Did you then submit the samples to microscopic examination?— 
A* Yes. 

Q. Did you find under the microscope the same things that you could see 
with the eye-—jd. Yes. 

C- Did you find anything dse?—^. By the microscope I discovered the 
sesame and the bran. 

Mr. Justice Blackbuset ; Do I understand that you did not see the sesame 
and bran with the naked eye ?—The bran I did, but it was confirmed by 
microscopic examinatioD. 

But you did not see the sesame ?—5^o; it was in such a very fine 
state of division that one could not with the naked eye, or even with a pocket 
lens, detect it. 

Mr, VmuD : Now, tell me from your judgment of the cake what should you 
say it was prepared from ?— A, I should say it was prepared from dirty or 
unscreened Unseed. 

Q. Anything else besides?—A. Or it might have been that some sweepings 
of warehouses may have been added to it 

Q, In your judgment was that fit food for cattle ?— A, I should say not. 

Q. Have you heard iu Court to-day the symptoms under which the cattle 
of Mr. Wells laboured after eating the cake ?— A, I have. 

Mr. Sethoxtb : He is not an expert, and I object to tins. 

The WiTSTESS: I prefer to answer the question direct, and I was going to 
add that I have no special knowledge of the symptoms. 

Cross-examined hg Mr. Seymoub. 

Q* Will you read the memorandum from your note with regard to the 
wheat ?—A. Do you mean with regard to the mouldy wheat ? 
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Mr. Justice Blackbubk : Read your actusJ note as you took it down?—u4. 
I have simply got here “wheat” and after that “mouldy wheat.” 

Mr. Seymour : j^bout the quantity?— A. I cannot sp^k of the quantity. 

Q. Then you have no memorandum made of the quantity?— A. Sfot of the 
quantity; but I have a distinct recollection, because it is only a day or two 
ago that I made the examinatioiu 

Q. When you say “ fragments of wheat” do you mean fragments of grains 
of wheat ?— A, Fra^ents of grains. 

(j. How many fragments of how many grains do you think you saw ?— A, 
I should say in about an ounce of the c^e I saw perhaps seven or ei^t of 
those fragments. 

Q. With the naked eye or the microscope?— A. Partly by the naked eye, 
and partly by the microscope. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn; When you mention those fragments are you 
speaking of mouldy wheat ?— A. Hot now, my Lord. 

Mr. bEYMouR; I asked you with regard to the mouldy wheat?— A. I found 
a very much smaller number of pieces of mouldy wheat. 

Q, You found seven grains partly with the naked eye, and partly with the 
microscope, that were not mouldy ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And you found still fewer that you say might have been mouldy 
Yes, I examined them and found that they were mouldy. 

Q. You found that they were mouldy under the microscope ?— A. Under 
the microscope. 

Q. But 1 suppose a particle of mould which would surround such a small 
particle of microscopically discovered wheat might be accounted for by 
weather, or even by sending "up from the country, and a thousand possible 
ways ?— A. It might be accounted for in a thousand ways. 

Q. Atmospheric changes, sending up hy train in guano hags, and so on.. 
Are you able to make any estimate m the proportion of husks found in ihe 
general body of the samples, leaving out the bran; for I do not dispute that. 
Qiere was bran in this cake, taking other things—^wheat husk^ and rice 
husks ?— A, 1 could not form a notion. 

Q, Were yon able at aU to arrive at anything like a fraction of the propor¬ 
tion?— A, i could not name the number. 

Q. Or fonn an estimate ?— A. Ho. 

Q. Have you got the specimens here? Because you speak of the optical 
effect ?— A, I have got the specimens of the cake received. 

Mr. Justice Blacouhn : You say your eye discovered certain things ?— A. 
1 could see the things that were in it. 

Q, I mean that which your eye saw ?— A, There is one sample. 

. Q. X suppose yon would agree with Professor Toelcker that the dodder, 
millet, and charlock, in greater or less proporirons, may be found in pm'e 
linseed?— A. Yes, that is to say, unscreened linseed. 


Meremmined hg Mr. Field. 

Q. You found this in the condition of seeds. What you found or saw 
there were certain seeds or parts of weds?—.A. Yes- 

Q. And there may be more crushed up together wit^ ihe rest^ which you 
would not be able to see?—There may be fragments that would not be 
detected except by the microscope. 

Q. And crushed up with the e^e &ey would not be seen?—A. Hot by 
the naked eye. 

Mr. Field : I had better mark this “ B.” 

JMr. Seymour : Will you look at this specimen of the cake (handing some 
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to"tlie and tell me wliether you do not discover some of tlie husiks 

•of wheat there ?— A. I would not pretend to say. 

Q, But I mi^n similar to what you saw?— A* Oh, dear no. 

Q. Are there hu^?— A* I see here and there seeds which are cextaimy 
not linseed; what they are I could not say without a patient and qidet 
analysis. 

Mr, Justice Blackbubn : What sample is that ? 

Hr. Sethoxtb : The sample I handed to the witness was a piece that was 
broken off by Professor Voelcker, 

Hr* PmLX): Put “ E upon it (to the witness). ISTow this has been shown 
to you, and you say it does not accord at all with the cake that you saw ?— 
A. Oh, dear no. 

Professor THOMAS FAIBLEY sworn: examined hy Hr. Melloe. 

Q, Are you consulting chemfet of the Yorkshire Agricnltural Society ?—A. 
I am. 

Qu And on the 19th of February did you receive from Mr. Wells a sample 
of cake for analysis?— A, I did, 

Q. l^d he ^erwarda give you any other samples?— A, He afterwards gave 
me other three at different ^mes. 

Mr . Justice BLacKUUBir: Can you give us the dates of the other three r— 
A» The second sample was in the first week of March. I do not remember 
date. The tldrd sample on the 19ih July, and the fourth sample on the 
1 st of Ai:^ast. 

Mr. H 3 SLX<ob : Bid you make a (^emical analysis of each sample as you 
received it?—A Idii 

[Some discussion here arose as to the identily of the samples.} 

Mr. Msixob: Fow as to the chemical analysis of the first sampIe?—A 
From Booth Ferry, No. 1. 

Mr. Justice BLAcssuBSf: This is ,the analysis, as I understand it, of the 
sample which was given him on the i9th of February, which was a, simple 
of the stuff which was broken up at Booth Ferry. That is how I under¬ 


stand it. 

The WnsEss; 

Water .12-21 

Oil .12-10 

Ash (mineral matter) . 8*86 

Alhuznenoids.. .. 23*00 

Woody fibre, or indigestible fibre.18-80 

Grum, mucilage, and starch .25*03 


100-00 

Mr. Melloe : Were you able to come to any conclusion from the chemical 
analysis only as to the purity of the cake or otherwise ?— A. No positive 
conclusion. 

Mr. Sevmoue: How much nitrogen did you find in the albumen?— A^ 
3*68. 

Mr, Hellos : Did you afterwards make a microscopic esamination of the 
same sample?—A I did. 

Q, Will you tell us the result of that?— A, I cau tell you them from 
n^My. I have got no notes of the microscopic examination, I have got 
them In the report that I made at the time. 

Q. Just loot at this (handing a document to the witness). Is that the 
rep^ that you made at the time?—A That is the reporti made at the time. 
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^ Q. Looking at that, will you tell us the result of the microscopic examina¬ 
tion?—^The results ^ow that this, is a dirty linseed-cake; besides yarious 
seeds, it contains some quantity of dirt and foreign matter, agglutinated in 
small hard lumps throughout the cake, probably refuse from the warehouses, 
derived from the various oil-producing materials. I was not able to say more 
positively what they were. 

The Associatb read the Keport, which was as follows;— 


Be^ort <m Analysts of Limeed-ccJce^ received from John TTdS!?, JBfegf., tLP., 
Booth Ferry Borm^ Bowden^ March^ 1872. 

A careful chemical analysis do(^ not show the presence in the cake of any 
known poison, mineral or organic. The amount of ash is above the average 
of good Hnseed-cake. The microscopic examination shows that this is a 
** dirty linseed-cake.” Besides various seeds it contains some quantity of dirt 
and foreign matter, agglutinated in small hard lumps throughout the cake, 
probably refuse from the warehouses, derived from various oil-producing 
materials. 1 send a packet containing the following seeds, which 1 have 
picked out— Polygonum^ Comdlvvlm^ Gh&noyodium atrijdex, Sina^ arvmsis 
or charlock, 8inapi$ nigra^ Cwrdum arverms or held tlustle, clover, and grass 
seeds, particles of rice, oat, and wheat grains, chaff and bran, and also 
bits of hair, straw, and stems. Much of the linseed in the cske is whole 
and not crushed, and the cake contains much starchy and other refuse matter. 
Amongst these there may be injurious seeds or substances, whose presence 
will be best shown by their effects on healthy animals. The cake is inferior, 
and not best linseed-cake. 

(Signed) Thomas Faiblbt. 

27, Commercial-street, Leeds, 

March, 6 th, 1872. 

Mr. Justice Blackburh : Are you acquainted with the properties of these 
seeds ?— A. I have no great knowledge of the effects of poison, I speak of it 
only as detected by chemical means. 

Mr. Mellob: Do you know anything of these seeds mentioned in the 
Eeport ? — A. I know them when I see them. I have no great knowledge of 
their prpperties or effects upon animals. 

Q. Now as to the next sample; did you make a chemical analysis of that ? 
— A. Yes. 

Q. And al^ a microscopical examination ?— A. Yes. 

Q, These two samples t<^ether—-one the sample from which the cake was 
bought, and the other from Airm^ Pasture. At that time you had the 
two samples together, had you not ?—A. No, the sample I had in March was a 
piece which I myself broke off from the sample cake which Mir, WeUs told 
me he had gCt from the dealers. It was called a sam|de cake to me. 

Q. Is that the Beport you made at the time? 

Mr. Justice Blackbubh : Again I wish to say how I understand it, in order 
that I may be set right if I go Wrong. This, I undOTtand, TOuld be an 
analysis of the sample cake from which Mr. originally bought? 

Mr. PiELn: Yes, my Lord, that is so* , 

Mr. Mellob : Is that the !l^port you made at the rime (handing the same 
to the witness)?—A. That is the E^rt. 

Mr. Justice Blacebubh: Hand that xm. ^ 

The Associate read the Eeport, which was as follows—: 


2 M 2 
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Esgoftt on Asudy^h of two samghB of Linseedrcdko^ receive from 
cT. WeUs^ Booth Ferry Souse, Sowderi, 


1 have named lecdved Brst *biQk,’ and the other ‘sample.’ 
coatain:— 


Moisture •• . 

oa . 

* Albumenoids . 

Woody fibre 

t Digestible fibre, starch, &c* 


Eqr^touomonu.. .* 

t B^lmaled by diffemiee. 


Bidk. 

Sample. 

12-21 .. 

.. .. 11-49 

12-10 .. 

.. .. me 

23-00 „ 

.. .. 23-38 

18-80 „ 

.. .. 19*80 

25-03 „ 

.. .. 24-22 

8-86 .. 

.. .. 8-50 

100*00 

100-00 

3*68 .. .. 

.. .. 3*74 

. 4-47 .. .. 

.. .. 4-56 


They 


The sample contains much starchy matter, and if anything less of weed- 
seeds than tbe other. The chemical analysis can scarcely be said to show any 
practical difierence. 1 think bran is the chief adulterant. 

(Signed) Thomas Faiblby. 

27, Commerdal-street, Leeds, 

March 27th, 1872. 


Mr. Meuldb: No. 1 seems to be the same thir^ as that of the 19lh of 
Pebruaiy ?—vd. Yes. 

Q, You found no substaniaai diference ? 

Mr. Justice Blacebubh : You do not read it quite as the copy before me is, 
but I tbink as far as I can see, there is substantially no very great diffexence 
between the bulk and the sample. 

The Witness : There is not, but there is more nitrogen in the sample and 
a degree less of digestible fibre 5 so that the bui is shown to be better than 
tbe sample. 

Mr. Justice Blackbuen : You may take it it is substantially the 

Mr. Setmoub : If anything the bnlk is better than the .«g>Tnpip. 

Mr. Justice Blackbubn : At all e-rents they substantially agree. 

3Ir. MelIiOS : Did you make an analysis of the third sample?—A. Yes. 

Qn Did you make a microscopic examination of the one that has just been 
alluded to?— A, I did; the sample verified the fact that the same seeds wem 
present as I found in No. 1 . 

©. The same in both samples as in No. 1 ?—A. Yes, and also in that Report 
I mention that I think bran is present in the same quantity, 

Mr. Seymoub : In what quantity ? 

The Witness : That “ bran is the chief adulterant,” I think are the exact 
words that are used. 

Mr. Justice Blackbusn : Yes, that is the phrase used. 

Mr. Mellob : Are these your Reports of ^ly jmd August (handing a docu¬ 
ment to the witness) ?— A. They are. 

Q, The July cake was the Aiimyn cake. Did you make an examination 
of that?—A. Yes, and the results are practically the same. 

The Associate read the Report which was as follows 
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Bepart mAnatysUofmmyU of lAmeed^cahe^ received from John, Wdde^ JEsq., 
Booih Ferry Eouse^ Boioden, July 19^A, 1872 (No. 8), 


!rhe cake contains:— 

Moisture .. .. ... .. .. 12*05 

Oil . ..12*12 

* Albumenoids .. .• .. 23*13 

Indigestible fibre .18*75 

Digestible fibre, gum, mucilage, starcb, &c. .. .. 25*80 

. Ash (mineral matter) .. .• .. 8*65 


100*00 

* Contaimng nitrogen 3*7 per cent. 

The microscopic examination confinns the result of these numbers, that 
this cake is identical in composition with the others which I have analysed 
(Nos. 1 and 2)—^the portion of crashed cake sent by rail, and the portion of 
the dealer’s sample os^e described in my Beport of Ifoch 27th. 

(Signed) Thohas Faiblet. 

27, Commercial-street, Leeds, 

Brd August, 1872. 

Mr. Mblloe : We now put in the August sample. 

The Associate read the following Beport: 


B&ymt m Analysis cfmrvple of Linseed-4sahe^ received from John TFeSs, 

Booth Ferry House, Hovjden, Augitst let, 1872. 

The sample was an entire cake, labelled at the opposite comem with the 
initials LW. LGr. I have not found any known poison in the cake. The 
following is the result of the chemical analysis 


Moisture •• •• .. .* .12*05 

Oil .12*12 

’"Albumenoids .. . •• •• •* 22*75 

Ifigestible fibre, gum, mucilage, starch, &c. •* .. 25*74 

Indigestible fibre 18*70 

Asb (mineral matter) ..' .. .. •* 8*64 


100*00 

* Contraing nitrogen 3*64 per cent. 

The ash contains 2*5 per cent, of sand, and about 4 per cent, of pho^houc 
^id, reckoned as tribasic phosphate of lime. The num'&rs coincide with these 
of the olher three samp les analysed. The microscopic examinatkmjfii^^ the 
same impurities; the whole four sam|des. furnished to me by Mr. WeUsare 
therefore of the same cake: they are,—^No. 1. Crushed cake fiom same lot as 
had h^ given to the cattle (sent by rail February, 1872). Hb- ^ Sample 
cake; a portion broken off by me in Mr. Wells* presence from the maker s 
sample cake, March, 1872. No. 3. of cake, net tom a M- 

ferent &nn firom No. 1, recaved July 10th, 1872. No. 4, Eniare cake labelled 

I.W. A 

j^as described above, received August 1st, 1872. 

(Signed) Thomas Faiblet. 

27, Commercial Street, Leeds. 

August 5th, 1872. 
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TSs. Justice Biackbcbs : Does he say at the bottom that it is ideEtically 

the same as the other or not? Because if he winds up by saying that, tuat is 

enongb. . . , . j. ± l 

Mr. Field : The microscopic examination is the importot paxt. 

Mr. Justice BLiCKSUBX: It comes then to this result, that he says aU 

samples are the same. , x* * xi, 

Mr. 'Mr^rnrt ; Was there anything that you omitted to mention m tne 

'^Beporfc?_ A, I omitted to mention fiiat I had observed, a day or two beiore 

I OTOte the report, ^at the uncrushed seeds that I mentioned are lying in all 
positions; instead of lying in a nnifonnly parallel state as they generally do in 
6c ^^de linseed cakes, they “were at all ai^^es and positiws. .t. ^ x 

Mr. Justice Blacebdrst : When was this that yon noticed this 
time, in August or before ?—A. I iM not specially notice it before; I did not 
notice that it had any special bearing on the question. ^ ^ ,, x x-l 

Q. When did you see or observe the fact that you are mentioning that the 
were lying in this way; when had you first noticed that?— A, I notum 
it, as ^ as the note is concerned, a day or two before I wrote that. 

Describe what it was th^ you did notice again.— A. The m(^hea 
seeds layialall positions, at all angles with each other, instead of the fiat 
jdeoes of the seeds being pataM with each other, as they are fi^m the effect 


g. Whatisyourinfeeace&om that?—A. That the seeds have been put 
into the uncrushed, and that the pressure used in making the cake 
used to make the cake, and not to express the oil from the cake—to make it 
cohere; in other words, simply that it is a made-up cabe. 

.Mr# Mbulob : What sort of a cake was this—^a hard cake or a tender cake ? 
—A# A tender cake, easily broken, 

Mr# SsrmonB: Have you got a bit of it here ?— A, I have ^ot the whole- 
four what I had left# 


Crm-exam ined Mr. Seitiioitb, 

Q, Am I to understand from you that your su^estion ii? that this cake 
which went in the quantities that we have beard to Booth Ferry and Market 
Weighton, and so on, was cake manufactured as cake, and not cake produced 
in the expressing of linseed oil ? — A, That is my inference. 

g. That is what you vrant us to infer.— A. Yes. 

g. Have you entered into a calculation of the profit that would leave to 
Mr. Hidd; have you at ail calculated what profit it would be to do that sort 
of business ?— A, I have made no calculation whatever of that sort. 

Now, allow me to ask you this; you say that there was a greater quan¬ 
tify of ash than the quantity of ash timt you would expect in a good linseed 
cake. 

Mr, Justice Blackburn; A greater quantity in which? 

Mr. Setmoue : A greater quantify in the bulk and sample which he has 
just reported upon, a greater quantify than there ought to be. 

Mr# Justice Blackburn: I did not catch that, but no doubt you are right. 

Mr. Sbyhour : He says so in the report. (To the Witness.) The quantity 
that you gave was 8*86. Do you mean to tell me that perfectly ijure cake— 
I put to you a perfectly pure linseed cake—does not give you quite as much 
ash ?—A, I never found it do so. 

Q, Does it not give as high as 8? —A. I have never found it higher than 
6. I am told that sometimes it is as high as 7, but 1 have never found it 
h^i^ 6 

§. FBE^essor voelcker to-day has given us 7*58 m a specimen of pure lin¬ 
seed Gske.-^A. I only speak from my own expedience. 
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Q. You do not dispute that it may he so.— A. It may he so. I only speak 
from my own experience. 

Q. I find you giving a proportion of woody fibre larger than either of the 
other chemists. Did you adopt the same mode of analysis?— A. I do not 
know what mode titey did adopt. I adopted the usual mode. I believe it 
TOuld be the same, but I do not know for certain. My report is given en¬ 
tirely independent of anything that they said. 

.. Q, What is the highest proportion of woody fibre that you will allow in a 
fiiirly good sample of linseed cake. Does it not sometimes go up to the extent 
of 16 or 17 ?—A It might go as high as 20 perhaps, but I cannot say. 

Q. In your case it goes to 18 ? — A, Yes. 


Be-examined hy Mr. Field. 

Q. What is the hipest you have ever met with yourself ?— A, About 20,. 
I think. 

Mr. Seyscdub: My friend, hlr. Cave, has called my attention to the fact 
that the indigestible or woody fibre includes the ash ?— A. It includes some 
ash—^the ash that remains with it. 

Mr. Setmou^: Then you say that you find in good linseed 20 per cent, of 
woody fibre ?— A. I would not call it good linseed as high as that. 

- Q. It mi^t be moderately good -A. Yes. 


Seco:td Day. 

Mr. JONATHAlSr MIDGrLEY, sworn: &cam£ned hy Mr. Mellob. 

Q, Are you a member of the Eoyal College of Yeterinaiy Surgeons in 
practice at Goole?— A, Yes. 

Q. On the 16th of February were you sent for to Booth Ferry, to see 
Mr. Wells’ cattle ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Did you examine the feeding beasts on your arrived, and also the cows ? 
^A. Yes. 

Q. In what state did you find them ?— A. Well, some of them were very 
much tympanated—^blown up, with shivering of the limbs,—^and moaning 
heavily, ^me of the fcieding beasts were worse than the cows. 

Q, Was one cow dead when yon got there A. Ye& 

Q. Did you make a^^ mortem examination of that cow?—A. Yes, the 
same day. 

Q. Itid you take out the stomach, liver, lungs, heart, and kidn^s,. 
and place them in a box for the purpose of being sent to Professor Simozuls? 
— A, Yes, all the intestines. 

■ Q. At the time you did this did you notice any appearance of organic 
disease ?— A, Ho, &ere was no appearance of any disease to be seen. ^ - 

Q. Did you make inquiries of Tutty and the other man as to Imw the 
animals had been fed at time ?—A. I did, 

Q. Besides that what did you do to the dead cow, and what did you do to 
the living'animals?—A. Igave the^wbrsfe msk medicine,and the others I 
let be. 

<?. What medicine did you pve them?—A, I gave linseed oiL 

Q. To how many did you give linseed oil ?'^-A. Four or five. 

Q, Did you give any direction with r^ard to the further treatment of 
them ?—A. I gave orders that they were not to have any more cake, - 

Q. Anything else ?—A. Ko, 
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Q, BpeaMng as a veterinary surgeon, wliat did you come to the conclusion 
was the matter ? — A. Well, I considered they had had something to disarrange 
the stomach. Something that hai^ not agreed with the animals. 

Q. in your opinion could a feed of 7 lbs. of good linseed-^ake have produced 
the effect you found?— A. No. 

Q. Tou heard the mode in which they were fed. Was there anything in 
the mode in which they were fed, apart from the quality of the cate which was 
given them, which could have produced what you saw, in your opinion?— 
A. Ko. 

Q. You have heard the mode described in which the mangold wurzel was 
given to the cows. Was there anything either in the giring of the inangold 
wurzel, either in the manner or in the mangold wunsel itself, which in your 
opinion could produce what you found?—-4. No. 

Cross-examined ly Mr. Ssymoxtb. 

Q. You found the beasts that you saw suffering more or less from distension 
and appearing distressed ?—AL Yes. 

Q. Were those the symptoms of what is known in veterinary surgery as 
hoven or tympanitis? I believe it is known by both names, but it is also 
spoken of as acute tympanitis?—^. It is. 

Q. I believe the words are exchangeable—^the one means the other ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And would that properly describe what you saw ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is not hoven very fii^uently produced by animals eating a very hearty 
meat of clover or potatoes, or an^Mng else that they may choose to fency ?— 
A. Not at that time of year. 

Q. Not at that thne of year?—A. Dry clover is not like greeij cbvca:. 

Q. 1 was only giving you a number of causes. Have you hot known in 
your experience animals who have suffered tympanitis, or hoven, Ihe cause 
being eating over heartily of various fow; mther turnips, <st potatoes, 
or ower food ?<^A. You may have a ringle case, hut you will never have a 
lot like this. 

Q. And a single case resulting in death ?—A. Yeiy rarely. 

Does not tympmtdsi if untreated, generally result in death, if there is 
no remedy applied, either by an instrument or by medicine?—A. Ye^ it 
will do. 

Q. Axe not animals who are bring fed—who are taken in from grassy and 
bei^ stall fed—more Imble to hoven, or tympanitis, than animals that are at 
grass?—A. They aze not so much subject to it as if they were on green 
clover. 

Q. But I ask you whether animals that are being stall fed, and artificially 
fed for fattening, are not more subject to the disarrangement that ends in 
hoven, or tympanitis, than if they were out in the fields ?—A, No. 

Q. Is not a sudden chaise of food a very Sequent cause of hoven?— 
A. Well, I have known it in ringle eases. 

Q, Suppose that they have l^n on turnips and dover for ten days, and 
not upon cake, and then they ^t cake?—A. 1 do not believe that would 
cause it 

Q. Have you ever read a hook called ‘White’s Cattle Medicine,’ edited by 
W. 0. Spooner, veterinary surgeon?—A. I have read it, but it is some 

^ Does hoven consist in the sudden disengagement of gas in the rumen, 
the stomach, pressing it against the dmphragm, and thus causing it 
tobeeonisamedmnicalmeansofsaffocation?—A. Ztdoes. ' 

Q. "Its causes are numerous and varied, and it is of fieqn^t occurrence in 
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propordon as the animal is moved from its natural state and habits.* Do 
you agree with that?—A Yes. 

Q. ** It is comparatively rare where the amimal is out at pasture during 
almost the whole of the year, browsing at its leisure, but it is most prevalent 
where an artificial mode of feeding pre7ails.” Do you agree with that? 
—A Ho. 

Q. “Trefoil, or Lucerne, or turnips, or even aftermath freshly cut for the 
stable, or eaten in the field, are the most frequent causes of hoven * Do you 
agree with that?—A Yes. 

Q. Do you also agree with this—ihat raw potatoes and unbruised oats, or 
oats without chaff, may produce it?”— A. I lilieve potatoes may, but I do 
not think the others woidd. 

p. Well, I will give you raw potatoes?— A, Yes, they may do it if the 
animals were not used to them. 

Q. According to the generally-accepted notion in the veterinary profession, 
is not hoven generally attributable to change of food? Do not t^e the case 
of numbers, but answer me the question without respeot to whether it be one 
or whether it be a dozen?—^Yes. 

Q* Is not hoven, as a rule, generally attributable to change of food?— 
A It is. 

Q. You have heard that the cases which were the worst cases were those 
where 7 lbs. had been given. I mean of those that were not fatal?— A. Yes. 

Q. Did you also hear th&t there were cases on another farm where 4 lbs. 
had been given and there were symptoms of attack, but where, without giving 
any medicine, the cattle got weU in a few hours, and were able to feed again 
that night?— A. I did. 

Q, Did you also hear that there was a third farm, where the cattle only got 
B lbs., and showed no evil consequences?— A. I did not. 

Q. Assume that to be the fact, that some cattle got 7 lbs. of this cake and 
showed bad symptoms; some got 4, and, without treatment, recovered in the 
course of some hours without any oil or any medicine, and that others who 
got 3 lbs. showed no evil effects at all—^Would you attach any value to that, 
as the question of whether or not the amount of food given to the cattle, after 
being without cake for some days, may have accounted for some of those 
symptoms?—A. I should have accounted for it by their getting some foreign 
matter amongst the cake, and by their getting the larger quantity instead of 
the smaller. 

Q. Did you ever see the contents of the stomach again?— A. Ho, 

Q. There are four stomachs, are not there?— A. Yes. 

Q. The rumen, the reticulum, the omasum, and the abomasum?—A, Yes. 

Q. And I presume you sent all?—A I sent all the intestines altogether. 

Q. And their contents?— A. Yes. 

Q* Does anything taken by a cow get absorbed into the system before it 
reaches the fourth stomach?— A. Yes 

Q. From what stomach do you say ?—A. It will get absorbed in firom the 
rumen. 

Q. If there was poison in the rumen—supposing it—^would you expect to 
find some traces of it in the contents of the mmen?—A. Well, I do not know 
about that. 

Q. I am asking you now what you should expect Supposing an a nimal to 
have taken poison and die in three-quarters of an hour, would you expect to 
find some trace of it in the contents of the rumen ?—A. I should fancy so. 

Q. You did not examine the contents of the mucous lining of the fourth 
stomachA. I did not open any of the stomachs at all? 
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Q, You took out the heart, lungs, liver, and kidneys, and also all the four 
stomachs, and placed them in a large box; eveiything just as it was; but do 
not know what became of them yourself? Would it make any difference in 
your opinion, or in the result, supposing the intestines had not been examined, 
but only the heart, lungs, viscera, and kidneys; would that make any differ¬ 
ence in your opinion? Do you think an experiment could be made, or a 
result obtained, from an examination without the intestines?— A, You could 
know whether the anim al was healthy at the time or not. 

Q, You were asked with reference to the 7 lbs. of cake that were given at 
Booih Ferry, 6 lbs. to the cows there, 4 lbs. at tbe Airmyn Pastures Farm, 
and at tocton Farm only 3 lbs., and you gave your answer in reference 
to that. Now, I want to ask you this—supposing at Sancton the 3 lbs. of 
cake were given together with chopped hay or oats, would that, in your 
judgment, tend to diminish the effect of the cake upon the stomachs?— A, Of 
course it would. 

Q, Is it not the fact that the animars food remains for a long time in thd 
rumen?— A. It is. 

Q, It is ffrst, of course, taken in by the mouth and deposited in the rumen ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q, From the rumen, under natural circumstances, it goes hack to be 
chewed?— A. Yes. 

Q, But remains for a long time in the rumen. Whatever food had been 
giv^ an hour before would be still remaining in tbe rumen when the cake 
would be mvea?— A, It would. 

Q So mat there would be a large mass of food^ in the rumen, irrespective of 
the cake, with which the cake woSd mix as it were?—At. Yes. 

Q, You were asked whether you wimld expect to ffnd in the contents of the 
stomach traces of pcnson if poisonous material had been administered Do 1 
understand that in boven tibe effect is to press upon the diaphragm ? I think 
it was sd read from lhat book Yes. 

Boas that affect tbe lungs?—A. It causes a Assure on the lungs. 

Q, So that the ammal caaonot take in its proper quantity of air to decar¬ 
bonize the blood?— A. No, it cannot 

Q, So that, although there may not be poison in the stomach itself, the blood 
beeves in effect poisoned by the non-removal of the carbon?— A. It does. 

Q, Now, you were asked whether hoven was generally attributable to change 
of ibod; in what cases have you known hoven arise from change of food, and 
what was the diange of ff>od?—A. I have known it when they have been 
is&en out from a hm pasture and put mto a good clover %, 

Q, Have you known it in any other instances of change of food?—A. I 
have known it when a single beast has got to a potato pile—or anything of 
that sort—that has been hungry before. 

Q, Where animfils have hm 7 lbs. of cake r^ularly from October down to 
&e, middle of February and are off cake for say six to ten days, in your 
judgment would tbe administration of 7 lbs. then—^the ordimuy dose—cause 
hmSm?—A. I do not believe it worlds 

Q, And you see nothing in this course of feeding which in your judgment 
would cause hoven?—A. I do not. 

l^fessoir JAMES BEABT SIMONBS sworn: examined 'by Mr.' Field. 

' " Wl Field : Before I proceed with the examination of Professor Simonds, I 
say that I have the station-master and the clerk here, who took this 
bux to statical, and if X am put to it, of course 1 must call them. 
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‘Mi. Justice BIiACKbuen: I suppose Mr. Seymour will act as lie did 
yesterday. 

Mr. Sbtmottb : My Lord, I tave uot changed my character since yesterday, 
either as an advocate or as a man. 

Mr. Fiblu : (to the Witness) Are you Professor of Veterinary Su^eiy to the 
Boyal Veterinary College ?— A. Yes, I am. 

Q. For how many years have you hdd that position ?— A. At the present 
time I hold the position of principal of the Veterinary College, which I have 
only held since last Hovemher, but I have been attached to the Veterinary 
Coflege as a teacher for thirty years. 

Q. And you have had great experience In the examination of animals, their 
structure and the causes fiom which accident and death happen to them ?— 
A* I have. 

Q, On the 20th February tell us what you received in a box by rail from 
Mr, Wells?— A, I receiv^ from Mr. Wells on the 20th February four 
stomachs with the spleen attached, two kidney^ liver, lungs, and heart of a 
shorthorn cow. 

Q. What would there be left of the mtestines which you did not receive ?— 
A. The so-called large and small bowels. 

Q. Were what you received enou^ to enable you to form a judgment as to 
the cause of death in the animal?— A. Quite so. 

Q. Bid you make an examination of what you saw?— A. I made an exami¬ 
nation of all the parts, of which I have a note here. 

Q. Tell us if you please, what you found upon such examination,?— A. The 
stomachs were full of ingesta, and except two or three small patches of con¬ 
gestion in the lining membrane of the abomasum—^that is the fourth stomach 
—^were free from disease. The kidneys presented upon their surface a number 
of blood spots varying horn the size of a pin’s head to that of a pea, being the 
result of extravasation of blood upon ihe surface and into the structure of the 
glands—^the kidneys—dealing with the kidneys as glands. The liings were 
congested in patches and the right one contained two small abscesses full of 
inspissated pus and evidently the result of disease of the lungs, long since passed 
away so far as its active foim was concerned. 

Mr. Justice Bla.ckbubn : Is the “so far as its active form was concerned’' 
a comment that you add now or from your notes?—A. The words that I have 
now here in the note are “evidently of a remote date.” 

Q. No doubt it is exactly the same meaning, but I will take your exact 
words?— A. It is the same meaning, but I thought from the way I put it, it 
would he a little clearer. The heart was firm in consistence, of norm^ colour, 
but beneath the endocairdium—that is in the lining membrane of the heart— 
were a large number of spots or patches of extravasated blood. The liver was 
soft but in other respects healthy. The spleen contained a large quanti^ of 
black blood. The note goes on to say, the animal from which , the above 
named parts were rexnov^, was an animal supposed to have died from eating 
newly purchased oil-cake, and several other cattle fed with the same cake 
showed symptoms of illness. The lesions described are not such as would be 
produced by an irritant poison. 

Mr. FiETiU: Now, tell us to what in your ju^ment was the death of the 
animal due ?—A. The conclusion come to from the examination, was that 
death immediately depended upon blood poisoning. 

Q. And in what manner in your judgment, having heard the evidence given 
in &is cause together with your examinatic^ was Smt blood poisoning pro¬ 
duced?—A. I believe that the b!<^ poisoiung was produced by the action of 
something deleterious immediately upon the nerves supplying the rumen. 
These nerves are by anatomists kmoim as ihe pnemno-gastric nerves, or eighth 
pair. 
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Q. What aie the functions of those nerves ?— A. As ihar name implies, they 
supply tile luDgs and the stomachs—^tbe nervous function is carried to the 
lungs and stomach and heart hy those nerves &om the brain. 

Those you call the pneumo-gastiio ?—-4. Yes. 

4- will you go on and tell me in your own way about the deleterious 
influence upon the nerv^ and the consequence of that ?—.4. The function of 
the Tumen is to receive all the food that is partaken of hy the animal, to con- 
iaan that food for an indefinite length of time, to have the food, while it is 
contained in the rumen, exposed to the ^retion which comes from the viscus 
and thereby soften the ingesta. The secretion of the rumen being allied to the 
secretion of saliva, it has a chemical action on the starchy parts of the food, 
converting them into gum and partly perhaps into sugar. ^ A further function 
of the rumen is to expel, governed by the will of the animal, a pellet of food 
from time to time from the viscus into the mouth. 

Mr. Justice Blacebobk: What we commonly call chewing the cud?— 
A. Yes. 

Q, That operation goes on in the mouth when the cud is there?— A, The 
cud isr&*masticated—^re-insalivated and then swallowed again and passed again 
into the rumen, where it is subjected to the after process. 

Q. The same process ?—A. The same process of exposure to the secretion; 
besides that, winch is a special fimction of the rumen, the ordinary peristaltic 
action which belongs to the rumen—the motion by which its contents are, 
when fitted for digestion, moved on to the other stomach. Anything which 
interferes with the ordinary p^ialtic action would likewise interfere with the 
4^^eolal function of the rumen In the act of mmination. 

Q. And if sufficient in effect would stop the process ?•—A. Stop the process 
of c^inaiy peristaltic action; and the result would be that wWever maMal 
was contain^ within the rumen would go into a state of fermentation. 

IJ. What would that produce?—A. That would produce in technical 
lan^ge tympanxl^, in ordinary tenguage the animals would be hoven or 
blown, , 

Q, Is that fiumthe gas?— A. The gas artog from and mingled with the 
ingesta, both are in the rumen* 

Q, And then what would be the effect of that upon the blood?— A. The 
immediate effect would he this, that the rumen occupying more space would 
press upon the diaphragm. In turn the lungs would he pressed upon; because 
the function of the diaphragm being to expand the chest, the chest can no 
longer be expanded, and air cannot he received in due quantity into to lungs 
in the ordinary act of inspiration. Inspiration and expiration being interfisred 
with in this manner— 


Mr. Justice Blacsbubk : Then would follow the ordinary consequence of 
suffocation ?— A. It may or may not, my Lord, that would depend entirely 
upon the amount of pressure; but presuming that there is little, or not suf- 
ficient, pressure to produce asphyxia there would be pressure enough to prevent 
me blood being properly decarbonized. 


1^. Fieli}: And that would be blood poisoning?— A. Then the carbonic 
amd gas not being thrown out from the lungs, but retained in the blood, would 
ch^g^he properties of the blood, render it unfit for life, and kill the animal. 

• ‘j Would that fermentation act upon the nerves ?— A, The fermentation 
mside the stomach not in itself perhaps would act materially upon the nerves, 
but somethii^ which gave rise to the fermentation would paralyse them as it 
so that you would get paralysis of the nerves and consequently distension 
flftberumenfrom the fermentative action which would be now set up, the vital 
toctimi bang destroyed in short. 

a Have yon anyaing more to say, Professor, in reference to the examination 
<» what yon fismd fiom yonr examination of tiie animals?—A. No: the 
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things which I now give are founded entirely upon what I received at the 
College,^ and the history so far as I hnew of the case. 

Q, Since you wrote that you have heard the evidence given as to the cake, 
and the administration of it to the animal ?— A, I have. 

Q. Is it consistent with a cake composed of the elements of which you 
have heard, taken in the mode you have heard?—It is consistent in 
part with the composition of the cake as it has been described. If I under¬ 
stand the evidence rightly there was certain vegetable matter which was 
undefined hy the chemists in this cake, or by the mioroscopists. And I can¬ 
not perhaps attribute auy special action to dodder or any special action as it 
were to darnel; but at the same time I can understand that both dodder and 
darnel, and other things that are found in this cake^ might have a very peculiar 
and injurious ejOfect on the pneumo-gastric nerves supplying the rumen. 

Q. We heard yesterday of a small portion of mouldy wheat of fungoid 
growth; would that, in your judgment, if in quantiiy sufiScient, have any ^ect 
on the animals?— A. I cannot say that according to the evidence the amount 
of mouldy wheat was likely perhaps to be injurious to the animals, hut in the 
present state of science we know really very little indeed about fungi and their 
effects upon the animal organism. I may add perhaps, my Lord, to that, that 
a few years ago many horses were poisoned by microscopic fungi which were 
found to affect oats. 

Mr. Skyuoub objected. 

The WiT2ffEss : 1 merely give it as a case in point. You may not admit of 
it as evidence hut I give it as a fact. 

Mr. Field : You have heard the evidence given as to the mode of feeding the 
animals, that they were off their feed of cake for 7 days (taking first of all the 
feeding beasts), and then had 7 lbs. administered to them, that being the 
quantity they had had from the month of October previously. In your 
judgment do you see anything in that to cause the hoven, or what you saw in 
the stomach of the animal ?— A. I do not imagine that 7 Ihs. of pure cake as 
it is called, linseed cake, would have produced any ill consequences at all upon 
any of those animals, administered in the mode and manner, and so on, tiiat 
I have heard. 

Q, Suppose the animal to have had a bushel, or three-quarters of 
a bushel, 1 think it is of turnips and potatoes in the morning at about eight' 
o^dock, and then to have had this cake given to him in the afternoon atfut 
two, would there he anything in your ju^ment in that, from the fact of the 
cake having been given, to account for what you saw?—A. I do not 
understand your question. 

Q. Giving them turnips or potatoes in the morning, would that account for 
Ijie hoven?— A. Hoven, or the Hberalion of gaseous matter from the contents 
of the rumen, will depend very much indeed upon the nature of the ingesta 
which is already in the rumen. Fresumii^ that these animals had tandpsand 
^tatoes, that is a kind of food which would more readily go into a state of 
lermentation than the ordinary straw or hay. 

Then having that in the morning, and then being fed on wholesome 
cake, and having it ever since October, ao you see anyihing that would lead 
you to suppose the consequence were due to the turnips and potatoes?— A. 
Certainly not to the turnips and potato^ but due to something which was 
given afterwards, which set, up toe fermentative action of the turnips and 
potatoes. 

Q, Would wholesome linseed-cake have set that up ?— A. Oeriainly not. 

Q, You have heard that the cows had a feed of mangolds which had been 
drawn in October and piled and put in a died—TOuld that have produced itf 
—AL. Not exclusively. 

Q. With wholesome cake would tiaat produce it?—ult Again th^ would go 
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more readily into fermentation than food <rf an opposite kind that did not 
CQUialn so nmch water. 

Q. But admitimg the habit of feeding the animals to be what you have 
hesB^ would 7 lbs. of wholesome cake produce that?— A, Certainly not; I 
inyselft in own experience as a fanner, feed animals laigely with mangold- 
Wursel^, and I have heard something of a bushel being given to these animals; 
well, I myself had a bull who used to eat ten bushels of mangolds a day and 
never was tympanitic* 

Q, With r^ard to the quantity at one farm that was given, we heard that 
the beasts had Tibs., the cows 6 ils.; the quantity at the Aiirnya Pastures 
was 44-lbs., and the quantity at Sancton was 8 lh& mixed up with chopped 
clover or chopped hay* Would those qmmtities induce you to say this illness 

was due to any wholesome cakes?—A. l^olesome cake in no instance would 
have produced any mischief^ hut the results set up in the rumen which were 
shown by the amount of distension of the ammsds, and so on, and the tremor 
which was described- 

Would those be in the proport!<Hi to the amount of deleterious matter 
that was carried into the rumen of each animal, depending upon idiosyncrasy 
as well?—A. Of course. 

Q, And would the mixture of chopped hay with the cake diminish the 
deleterious effect on the stomadi ?— A, So far as the disengagement of gaseous 
matter is concerned, there being no roots there. 

<?, Under what conditions nave you known hoven or tympanitis to be 
produced with regard to change of food or otherwise ?— A, It is far more likely 
to occur in spring of the year, when amznals are turned from out of straw 
yards and and so on, into pasture-grounds; but more espedally if turned 

into ^emi growing clover; and more especially also if turned out early in the 
while the grass or clover is wet with dew; consequently ih some parts 
of the country the disease is called ** dew-blown.’’ 

Q, Do you know df any other conditions under which the disease has 
existei?—A. Tjrmpa^tls not tmikequently exists as a symptom erf dis^e 
of various kinds e:risting in the organism erf ^ animal 

Q, But that you negative in this from the examination of the animal ? 
r—-i Entirely so. 

Q, I think you told us to what^ in your judgment, the patches of extrava¬ 
sation under the endocardium were due?—A. They were due to the non- 
decarbonization of the blood, to the blood consequently becoming poisoned 
and leaving its vessels, as it is always known to do when it is in that impaired 
condition. 


Cross-examined hy Mr. Digbv Setmotte. 

Q, If I understand you, you have given blood-poisoning as the result of 
non-decarbonizafion, that itself being the result of the process of fermentation 
and the pressure resulting from it which has been set up in the rumen ?— A. 
I do in certain cases, not in all cases. 

Q„ In an ordinary case of tympanitis—^tympanitis, for instance, from eating 
an excess of clover, which you have yourself described—what would be the 
symptoms?—A. The animars head would be thrown out, its mouth in all 
pro&bility would be open, its tongue protruding, its eye fixed, the head 
absolutely horizontal, so as to carry on the respiration with greater facility, 
ihg abdomen greatljr distended, and upon percussing the left side of the 
i^l&MQpten, a fympaniric sound. 

And the feet standing in a fixed posture?—A. When it is an extreme 
case ihe animal stands fixe^ 

Mr. JustlDe Bxaokbukn : Would th.ere be any dxfierenoe between the symp- 
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toms of hoven vsMdk was produced by one cause, and boyen produced by 
another?—No essential difference: Ihere would be a modification depend¬ 
ing upon the extent I took an extreme case just in order that the learned 
counsel should understand it better. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : It comes to this result: that whether hoven was 
produced by cake or potatoes, its outward symptoms and appearances would 
be the same ?— A. The ordinary symptoms would be the same, but modified 
according to the cause and the amount or extent. 

Mr. Seymoue : But the ordinary symptoms—the moaning^ the ^jrmptoms 
of distress, the protrusion of the tongue, the staring coat ?— A. Well, I do not 
care much about the staring coat—staring eyes. 

Q. Well, but to-day we heard a good deal of it. They would all be produced 
by hoven, whatever the cause was ?— A. Quite so. 

Q, And may I ask you this, Professor Simonds; fs not a frequent cause of 
tympanitis a sudden change of food ?— A. Well, I cannot say it is a frequent 
cause, for it is a remarkable fact with regard to ruminating animals, that they 
often extend the rumen with solid ingesta and there is hut very little gas 
existing with it. You will find an animal eats to repletion, its rumen becomes 
distended, and its power of expelling its contents impaired; but there is no 
fermentation going on, or but very httle indeed. We divide distension of the 
rumen into gaseous distension, and distension from solid ingesta. 

Q. I do not know whether that is a definite answer to my question.' I 
asked yon whether a frequent cause of tympanitis or hoove is not the alteration 
of food ?— A, Oh, it is a cause undoubt^ly. 

Q. That is one cause, undue quantity of course is another ?— A. Yes. 

Q. You gave the case of cattle feeding upon a heap of potatoes ?— A, Yes. 

Q. And another, if I understand you, would be if food, which was impreg¬ 
nated or affected with moisture, such as mangolds, was taken in with any 
other food given at the time, which might he caicnlated to produce chemical 
action or fermentation in the rumen ?— A. I take it esculent vegetables— 
turnips, potatoes, mangolds, or any of those things, just in proportion to the 
amount of moisture that they contain—^would have the effect of the disengage¬ 
ment of gaseous matter from them if fermentation is set up. 

Q. Suppose mangolds taken from a field in wet weather three or four days 
before and then ^ven to cattle kept in a farm-shed, and given in the quantities 
you have heard in this case, would not such mangolds contain a good deal of 
moisture that would be likely to facilitate fermentation ?— A, iGngold does 
not contain very much moisture in the month of February; it is taken up in 
October as a rule, and put into heaps, and it has got dry in the ordinary 
process; but of course if taken up in wet weather, and laid on the surface of 
the groimd and not dried again, it would contain moisture* 

Q, According to the degree to which it was moist it would be more likely 
to yield to rapid feamentatioa when brought into contact with other food?— 
A. Just so. 

Q. Now would not the giving of cake to cattle after the cattle had not been 
fed upon cake say for ten days, be likely to set up a fermentation if there was 
any damp mangold or simto vegetable in the rumen?—-A. Certainly not; 
not pure cake. 

Q. Do you attach no importance to the fact of the cattle bemg for days 
without any cake ?—A. No pmctical importance whatever* 

Q. Do you draw any line with regard to the iahiount of cake that you would 
give to cattle, pure cake for instance?—A. Cattle will very frequently take 
12 lbs. of pure oil-cake day by day. 

■ Q. Is not that a large quantity; would you begin with 121ba. after cattle 
had been for ten days without ?—A. No; but I, should see no objection to 
begin with 7 or 8 lbs. 
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Q. You woTild not Tae^n mth 12 lbs. ?— A. 1 should not. 

Q. Bo not you think it would he safer, looking to the possible effect of the 
mangold or omer food fermenting in the rumen, to begin with 3 or 4 lbs. ?— 
A, But good linseed-cake, as cake, will not produce the morbid action on the 
nerves of &e stomach, and therefore will not give rise to the fermentation. 
I want to im]^%ss that upon your minds. 

Q. I am not asking a&ut that, but about the chemical action from coming 
in contact with other food in the rumen ?~^A. But there is no chemical action 
set up in the cake Itself. 

Pardon me for a moment You say you would not give 12 Ihs. to begin 
with. ' Suppose the case of an excessive quantity of pure cake, more than 
what you mink it would be safe to give, how would it act upon the animal ? 
— A, Cloy the appetite, and probably on the next day you might find the 
bowels a little relied. 

Q, Bo you mean to say there is no chemical action set up in the rumen 
when you give pure cake after the animal has been feeding upon potatoes or 
turnips, or chopped straw ?—A Kot necessarily at all 

Q. Kot necessarily I 1 am asking you as a scientific man. I ask you when 
an animal has been feeding npon potatoes or turnips, or chopped clover, and 
you give pure cake, is there no tendency for a chemical action to he set up ?— 
A 1 cannot say there would be no tendency, but we only judge of things by 
their effects, and there is no tympanitis prodnced in those cases. 

Q, That will depend entirely upon the degree of fermentation set up ?— 
A. But there can be no fermentation without a sufiSclent disengagement of 
gaseous matter, and that cannot escape; and therefore it accumulates in the 
rumen, and hence you have an explanation of why some of these animals were 
more tympanitic &an others. There was a larger amount of gaseous matter 
liberate in some than in others, in proportion to the extention of the cause 
and effect. 

Q, But you have lectured upon this subject, I tiunk, Mr. Simonds?— 
A Probably, 

Q. In eases of tympanitis, wiihout any referenca to cake at all, wlpre it 
has been set iip horn altetaticm in food—^t&e the case of a stall-fed ox *nVTTig 
clover—-how is the fermentation setr^?— j 4* IVequently by over-distension 
from gre^ food; frequently from the animal not thoroughly masticating as 
much as it might do, "-mips or mangold wuizel, or potatoes^ just in the 
way as we suffer if we eat of them. There is no true digestive process going 
on in the rumen; there is no ^ystric juice in the rumen; there is none 
you come to the abomasum; therefore there is not the same amount of 
controlling power over the fermentative action in the rumen that there is in 
the ab oma su m , the controlling power of the fermentative action being the 
action of the gastric juice, and the action of the gastric juice on the material. 
H we ourselves eat heartily and do not masticate, we know the effect of it is 
that a certain quantity of it, although exposed directly to the action of the 
gastnc jmce, is digested while another portion of it goes into a state of fermen¬ 
tation, and we get fiatus. 

Q. I will just ask you this question. Probably it is because I ,dp not 
compr^end your ^wer that I repeat it. Where you have tympanitis, the 
i^ult of an operation of an evolvement of gas from a fermentation set up in 
TO rumen, I want to know how that fermentation is occasioned, where it is 
the result of an alteration of food, for instance? What is the diemical 
pmcess that goes on there?— A* It is that wMch belongs to fermentation 
moptmr^ and you have carbonic acid gas liberated from the material itself. 

V. Bo you mean the new material?— A, No. 

Jx^oe B^cnsuEN t I rather think you are at cross-purposes. The 
witness is explaining how fermentation goes cax when once it is instituted. 
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and I ratter nndeinstand Mr. Seymour to be asldng bow does fermentation 
begin—wbat causes it. 

Mr.gSBMOTTR: Precisely so. Once you have got fermentation, I can under¬ 
stand the distension, and the disease, and the death. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : Quite so; and I understand your question to be, 
TOat starts the fermentation in the case you are alluding to, not what folbws 
after it when once it has begun ? 

SEYMOim: Yes, my lord. (To the Witness) You may take fermen¬ 
tation from a thousand other causes, excluding the cake altogether.— 
A. You must take each cause into consideration in answerii^ a question 
of that kind. For example, supposing that you give mangold wurzel to an 
animal and it imperfectly masticates the mangold wurzel, ihe ordinaiy appli¬ 
cation of the heat and moisture, as it were, of the rumen, is sufficient at once 
to set up fermentation in mangold wurzel hadly masti(xited; the with 
regard to turnips, and the same with regard to potatoes. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : Yes, but wbat prevents it bang set up in man¬ 
gold which is properly masticated?— A. The fimction of the rumen beh^ 
properly performed. 

^ Q. That is another step. How does it prevent it?— A The ordinary func¬ 
tion of the rumen is that of expelling the food into the mouth that it may be 
re-masticated. That is one function. The other is emitting its contents from 
time to time into the other stomach, by oidinaiy peristaltic action. These 
functions are interfered with under the circumstances to which the learned 
Counsel has alluded. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : I do not think it is quite explained in your answer. 

Mr. Seymour : I will read you a line or two from a lecture of your own. 
In the ‘Veterinary Record,' speaking of “hoven,” you say, “This disease 
imy occm at any period of the year, u cattle are subjected to a certain altera¬ 
tion of diet.^ It, however, takes place more often in the spring and autumn?” 
^A. That is a Lecture before the Agricultural Society. 

Q. It gives us a very graphic account of the sw^ing and distension of ihe 
cow, and so on ?— A It was a popular lecture, you must remember. 

Q. Popular! ^ But being by an able Professor, I have no doubt there was no 
popular fallacy in it?— A. Thank you for the compliment. 

Q. “ The disea^ may ^ur at any period of the year if cattle are subjected 
to a sudden alteration of diet.” How, I want to get you to this. We start with 
this principle; that^ on the authority of Professor Simonds, the disease may 
occur when cattle are subjected to a sudden alteration of diet ?— A, Yes, 

Q. Now I want to know this, chemically speaking, where tympanitic action 
arises from a sudden alteration of diet, how does the chemical action begin in 
the Tun^pi ? What is it that sets tiie mischief afloat ?— A The suspension 
of the function of the rumen for the time being. • 

Q. What suspends the function of the rumen ?—A. Why the impairment 
of the nerves supplying it. 

Q. What produces that impainnentof the nerves?—.4. The direct efietst 
on the oeats of the rumen of the material that is taken. 

What produces that direct effect ?—A. It dep^s entirely upon what 
the ag^t is. If I take badly masticated food—if 1 swidlowrfood myself as 
I said just now—a certain quantity is digested, and another quantify goes into 
fermentation. I cannot go beyond that. 

Q. I am not upon that, I am upcm an alt^tion in diet?—.4. Well, but 
then an alteration in diet fr^piently leads ta an imperfect mastication of food; 
and I had reference to neither hay nor straw, nor anything of that kind, but 
to turnips or mangold wuriaels, when I wrote that. 

Q. But would turnips alone, or mangold wuizels alone produce an efferves¬ 
cence ?—.4. To'be sure. 

VOL. VIII.—S. S. 2 N 
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O. Would temps and mangold wurzel, wjien coming in contact witli drier 
food, sucli as chopped clover or straw, have a greater tendency to 
tatiott?—A they would not have a greater tendency. I do not^tei^ 

they‘would have so great a tendency, because they are mingled with a certain 
quantity of what farmers know as dij food. ,, ^ .-l a j „ 

Q. But if you give wet moist food instead of dry, would not the tendency 
he to create a more rapid action?—Certainly. ^ 

Q, Then, let us understand, if an animal has been having ^ food, ^ch aa 
chopped clover or chopped straw, and then you give it food that is moisj ana 
you nnd afterwards that that animal had an attack of tympmtis, would you 
account for it chemically by the action of the dry food and the moist food 
setting up a fermentation whdch resulted in tympanitis ? A, I should che^- 
caliy account for it in the moist food setting up an action nrst^ and then that 
action extending to the dry food. _ 

Q, You have answered my question now. That is what I meant, at any 
rate, whether it is worth anything or not.— A, I thought y^ were gomg into 
vital law's and nViprnirail laws, which were out of my heat. Tour question was- 
one I could not understand. ,, ^ ^ 

a Is Professor Geile of Toulouse, who is quoted hy Mr. Youatt m ms work 
on cattle, looked upon as an authority?— A, He was. But he has been dead 
twenty years. „, . ^ 

Q. But, as in the case of lawyers, I suppose old law is not worse than new 
law?—-4. Just so. His is old ^ysiology. . x, -l n 

Qs. Do you a^e with this: *‘It is comparatively rare (that is the noven;, 
** when an is out at pasture during that part of the year, browring at 

lelsuie,^ but it is most prevalent where an artificial mode of feedipg prevail ? 
—X I agme with it in part. That is an observation made hy Spooner. ^ 

Q. It is not an observation hy Spooner, it is a note in Spoon^s Edition of 
* White,* taken from Youatt—Youatt quoting it -approvingly, from Professor 
GeiM ?—41. Quite so. It Is hke law^ you know, partly truOf and partly 
untrue. Everybody .knows perfectly well that if, you have an animal put at 
grass the whole summer throu^ it very r^ly iad^ .has tymp^ris; 
everybody also knows perfectly weU that if an animal while at grass is shitted 
from one piece of pasture-ground to another where there is a very luxurious 
herbage, which is tempting to the animars appetite, and espedaHy if also the 
weather is wet, it is likely to become iympanitic- 

Q, Does not it also come to this, that animals in their wild or natural state 
when out at pasture are less likely to become subject to tympanitis than Stall- 
fed animals ?—4L. Oh, unquestionably, animals in a state of nature are less 
likely. 

Q. 1 think we had an illustration of that yesterday, when we heard that the 
animals on being turned out loose into the fold-yam after being attacked at 
one of the farms, soon got better?— A, Yes, but I would not call those 
animals in a state of nature, I should call wild animals animals in a state of 
nature. We place the animals as much in a natural condition as we can. 

Q. Animals unartificially fed are not so liable to tympanitis as animals 
that are subjected to a course of artificial feeding ? — A. ITo. 

, Q. 1 think iu your notes upon the state of those animals at that time, you 
did not make any of those suggestions as to the cake-feeding, of course ?— A, Yes. 

Q. WiU you just read the note you have got there ?— A, “ The animal 
ton- which the above-named parts were removed was supposed to have died 
fifom eating newly purchased oil-cake. Several other cattle fed with the 
sfaowSi symptoms- of illness. The lesions described are not such as 
wbulii be produced by an irritant poison.** The note stops there, but, of 
course it mear^t to say that the cake itself did not contain un irritant 
poison. . . 
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^ Q. Quite so, and I suppose it is hf }iypotliesis,'as fax as the quantity is 
concerned. When you say, for instance, that dodder and darnel are poisonous, 

I suppose ii would depend upon whether they were present in sufficient de¬ 
gree to operate as poisons ?— A, I do not attach much importance to those 
things. We can only judge of certain things by their effects. Neither the 
microscope nor chemistry will thiow very much light upon certain tiungs, as 
you are probably aware. 

'Q. I win take darnel; that is a narcotic?— A, Yes. 

Q. I suppose it would require a considerable portion of darnel to act in- - 
juriously on an animal ?— A. Of course it would in itself. 

Q. And a small quantity of darnel would not be calculated to produce 
tympanitis ?— A. Not in itself. 

Q. Take dodder. Is not dodder-cake a popular article of food on the 
Continent and* in parts of England ?— A, I do not know that it is. I do not 
think dodder is produced (I am not speaking from my own knowledge, but 
tlais is my impression) in sufficient quantities to be made into a cake, either 
oh the Continent or in England. But you have Professor Yoelcker here who ■ 
will answer that question in a minute. 

Professor YOELCKER re-called: examine by Mr. Setmoue. 

Q, Do you know of dodder-cake being used on the Continent?— A. It is, . 
as food. 

Q, For cattle?—A. Yes. 

Cross-exammation of Professor SIMONDS continue. 

Q, This darnel being, as Tar as it goes, only a narcotic, and having just 
heard from Dr. Yoelcker that the dodder is used for food, let me ask you this,, 
you have instanced those two things, surely yon would not attribute the dealh 
of the cattle to either of them ?— A. 1 do not, I never have, 

Q.. Wellj suppose I could prove to you that this cake which they got was a 
nutritious and sound linseed-cake; suppose I prove that it contained a p:^ 
portion of 50 per cent, of purest Calcutta linseed, that it contained a propor¬ 
tion of about 30 of pure sesame cake, such as we have heard of yesterday as 
being used as a wholesome food, and the result of making oE for the use of 
man, and that the remainder was pure gqod. bran, would you say, under those 
circimostahces, that thatwas a bad food fcx cattle?—A. I ^ould not say it 
was a bad food for cattle; but, nevertheless, I should say that, so far as this 
individual cake, whatever its composition may be, is concerned, it contains 
something, vdiich when it was exposed to the action of the secretion of the 
rumen was Eberated ffiom'it, and had a deleterious effect on the nervods' sys¬ 
tem. You know here axe sixty animals, as we' had proved from the ^feeders 
yesterday, all of which had a certain quantity of ihe ^cake given them, and 
upon all k which a certain effect Is prt^uced. It is not comcideuoe, hi is con¬ 
sequence-must be. * _ 

Q. Oh, then, you are governed by the &ct bf the supposed effect?—A. Of 
course I am. . 

Q. Have you at all considered this, that it was, as a ride, one beast out of 
each of the three in each stall that was the worst?—A. Exactly, it would be 
in proportion to their idiosyncrasy, and the quantity' that they would eat. 
But then one person may eat ^pound of beeffiteak, and another can only eat 
half-a*-pound. 

Q: If there was poison enough- to kOl in that cake, would not you expect to 
find some of it in the contents of the rumen or the stomach ?—A. Certainly 
not, if it were a vegetable poison. • 

2 N 2 
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<?* Would not you find it on the mn<K>us of the fourth stomach ?—A No; 
you sometiineB, if an animal is poisoned with yew, for instance, may trace 
pEHScming by v^table matter by observing some of the materials in the 
stomach; but if the material is comminuted and ground up, and so on, that 
evidence is removed from you altogether. 

0. Do yon mean to say that you could not find any trace, or anything to 
guide yon after death, in an animal that had been poisoned by vegetable 
poison, either by infiammation of the mucous or otherwise?—^. No, some 
poisons, v^etable poasons, produce their action directly on the nervous system, 
and never produce anything like infiammatory action. Take prussic acid— 
the animal dies instantly. 

Q, Yes, but prussic acid is a peculiar thing.—-d. I only give it you as an 
illustration. I could give you a dozen others. 

Q. Would you not expect to find some infiammation set up on some por¬ 
tion of the internal structure ?—.d. If the animal died from an irritant poison 
I should, but if it died from a narcotic 1 should not. 

Q. Then, on the whole, may 1 take your evidence to be this, which I think 
you have already ^ven me,- that, so far as you could detect anything in your 
mortem examination of this animal, you found .nothing inconsistent or 
differin| from that which you have found in ordinary cases of death by tym¬ 
panitis?— A. In an ordinary case of tympanitis death is produced generally 
by asphyxia, as I have attempted to explain; I did not say that in this case 
-dttth was so produced. 

Q, I am asking you upon the mortem examination, not upon the his- 
tosy before the death, taking the condition of the animal after death as you 
saw it, was there an^hing to distinguish it from the symptoms existing in 
-cases which you yourself lectured upon in this book?—.4. No. 

0. You s§oke of some appearance upon the mucous of the fourth stomach, 
extrav^t^ blood, but only here and there in the kidneys and heart in 
patches, in the finid stomadi and fourth stomach ^ ?—X Quite so. 

Q. Well, but now do you attribute in any way to the cake the appearance 
of the fon^' stomach ?—ii. Not to the local action of the cake, but to the 
indirect action on the blood, and the blood then leaving the vessels in different 
parts of the body. 

Then would you find a similar appearance in a case of ordinary tym- 
pamtis ?—^. If the aniinal died from blood-poisoning produced by tympanitis 
—produced by tympanitis arising from any cause. 

J0. Then, in that also would be consistent with the blood-poisoning 
arisTO non-decarbonization set up by the pressure of the diaphragm ?— 
X JBIood-poisoning produced in any way. 

Q. I understood you to say that pressure not sufficient to produce death by 
sumxj^ion is sufficient to produce it by non-decarbonization ?—.4. Quite so. 

T. & affected, was that recent or remote?—^. I attri- 

buted^t, to a certam extent, to the slight decomposition which was goin<r 
on. we find the liver affected very speedily in animals which die. 

V* You are not able to say whether that was recent or remote?-.4. I 
should say it was post mortem more than anything else. 

Q. kfore than anything else?—.4. That is to say, there was no structural 
disease m the liver. 

^ ^ abscess—.4. I spoke of an abscess in one of the lungs. 

T the blood spots in the kidneys he the result of tympanitis ?—A 

Let them he found where th^ would they would be all referable to the same 
Gimse precisely. 

same kind arising from the same 
cause ?-7;4. All over ihe body, and they may arise from any cause. 
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Be-emmined hg Mr. Field. 

Q. When was this lecture given ?—-4. Probably twenty years ago. 

Q. It was given in October 1848 I see.— A. Yes, I thought it was about 
that 

Q. And M. Gelle that we have heai-d about—^how long ago did be die?— 
A. Oh I he has been dead many years; I cannot say how many. 

Q, This book was published in 1848, and that is a note of M. GelI4*s some 
years before.— A. Some years before. 

Q. 1 suppose something has been learned by the scientife world and the 
surgical world since 1842 ?— A. A great deal 

Q. And since 1848?— A. A great deal. 

Q. I think Liebig had not begun to write at that time, had he?— A. I do 
not know. 

Q. You say, " The disease may occur at any period of the year if cattle are 
subjected to a sudden alteration of diet.’* Did you see anything in the change 
of met here to account for what you have heard described as being due to the diet 
of the beast being changed ?— A. The only account that we have heard of 
diet is that of the exhibition of this cake, containing something deleterious. 

Q. With regard to the cake, you say you found no irritant pc^n in it?— 
A. Yes. 

Mr. Justice Blacsbubn : That was in the intestines?—Yes. 

Mr. Field : Supposing dodder-cake or sesamd-cake to have been damaged or 
heated by the damp, would they contain the elements of self-fermentation, 
in fact?— A. Yes, Damaged cake is very likely, indeed, to undergo fer¬ 
mentation. 

Q. Whether sesamd or dodder ?— A, Sesamd, or dodder, or linseed, or any^ 
other. 

Q. With regard to imperfect mastication, I suppose, if ground up and mixedS 
with the other cake, you could not distinguish it; I mean if it was ground up. 
very fine and mixed with the linseed?— A. I am not a sufficient microscqpist 
to say whether you might not discover some slight traces of it; but I tbii^,. 
again, we know at tbe present time not sufficient; we know a great deal, but 
not sufficient to recognise all these things by tbe husks and portions of seeds, 
which are ground up when a cake is microscopically examined. 

Q, You have been asked about imp^fect mastication; you have heard that 
these animals were perfectly healthy in the morning, and, feeding as they did, 
do you see any reason to suppose that they did not as perfectly masticate that, 
morning as any other morning ?— A, Certainly not. 

Q. With regard to the mangolds, youTiave heard that they were in a pile,, 
thatched, and brought into a covered place; do you see any reason to suppose- 
that there was any damp in the mangold itself to set up an u^ealthy action ?—- 
AL I s^uld think not myself. According to the evidence before us the man¬ 
gold was in an ordinary condition. 

Mr. FraiiD: That is the Defendant's case. 

Mr. Justice BlaOsbubn : What I am going to ask is not at all in the nature 
of a cross-examination, but in order to see if I have thoroughly understood you. 
In the first place, if I understand you rightly, the view yon take of this matter 
is that the contents of the rumen, for some cause or other, fermented, and that 
then the fomentation of the nimen produced gas that would come from it, 
and thus produce pressure which caused death?—A. I do my Lord. 

Q. I believe we all understand that much now; but what 1 want to under¬ 
stand is this—^I suppose any vegetable matter that is moist and warm, as 
anything in the stomach would he, will ferment by itself? — A. Yes, if 
uncontrolled by tbe vital act. 

Q. Precisely so: now, if I understand you rightly (and that is what I want 
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to see), wliexi the nimen is healthy, and proceeding in its ordinary and normal 
state, it does control that, and prevent its fermenting?—It does. 

And that anything vrhich would stop that action would allow the fer¬ 
mentation to begin ?— A. Yes, interfere with vital laws. 

Q. By taking away the controlling cause?— A. Yes. 

Q, Now I want to know how rapidly would that be, supposing something 
catted rumen to cease to act? Would the fermentation begin instan¬ 
taneously, or would it take an hour, or what?— A. It begins very quickly. 
Perhaps your Lordship would allow me to give a ease in illustration. 

Mr. Justice Blackbusk : Taking shortly the substance of what I under¬ 
stand you to say, I have written down this, and I want to see if I have 
correctly understo^ you. “ That if the controlling vital action of the rumen 
which prevents fermentation is suspended by any cause, fermentation begins 
very quickly.”— A. Ifes. 

Q, Now you are going to tell us what you mean by “very quickly.”— 
A, Take some animals in the morning ftom out of a straw-yard, put thenf 
into a field of clover to graze, and it not unfireqiiently happens that, within 
two hours from the time they were turned out^ they be found dead from 
tympanitis. 

Mr. Jhstice BmwSKBirRir: Then the next thing I want to understand is this, 
.you draw your conclusion—it will be a question for the Jury to say whether 
they do the same—you draw your conclusion from the animals having all 
&llen ill, that something must have produced the efect that suspended the 
^contidlli!^ power of the rumen ?—Something, my Lord. 

Q. Tha% of cour^'is a question fethe Jury, which they will form their 
on. Now, is there anythii^ which you have been able to see, either 
in the contents of the stomach or in the oil-cake (wHch I do not know 
whether you have examined yourself or not), is there anything which ypu 
have been able to detect which would, as a poison, produpe that suspen^pn of 
the iiinction of the rumen; I mean if the taking of the oil-cake did stop the 
action of the rumen, of course the conclusion be there must have been 
something there; but, independently of that, have you ten Able to detect 
any trace of that either in the intestines of the animal, or in the specimens of 
the oil-cake?—I have not examined the specimens of the oil-cake, and 
should not consider myself a sufficient authority upon the subject were I to 
do 50; but, so far as the contents of the rumen were concerned, I did not 
observe anything whatever in the contents to account for it. 

Q. There was something in yonr last answer about damaged cake. Sup¬ 
posing there was a cake that got damaged, it might only be more or less fer¬ 
mented and spoilt; but I did not understand your answer to Mr. Field. Would 
‘^ke that^had got fermented or mouldy affect cattle? Have you known 
instances in which such cake has acted upon cattle so as to stop the healthy 
action of the rumen, and consequently produce hoven; or is it merely that you 
say such things may be, and, in the imperfect knowledge existing upon the 
^bject, you cannot say whether it is so or not?—A, I have never known 
damaged cake to produce tympanitis, hut I have often known damaged cake 
to produce a deranged state of the other stomachs and intestines. 

Ju^ice Blackbubx' ; That is really all I wished to see—^whether I 
tmder^»(d you r^htly. It was rather because I was not quite clear if you 
«nd Mr. Seymour were thoroughly understanding each other. I take it that 
where mere is anything that is capable of fermentation you may set the fer- 
mmtation going chemically, as you do when you put yeast amongst sugar and 
inake it fennent. That is one thing; but you do not attribute, as 
wa&T understand you, the fermentation which existed in these animals to 
the way in which yeast would set it fermenting?—.4. No. 

^ I 00 n(Mi understand you to say that it started the chemical action in 
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tliat way, but that it somehow or other affected the nerves of the rumen so as 
to take away the controlling cause that prevented the fermentation?— A. That 
is the view I take of it. 

Mr. Justice Blackbuen : Yery well, that ends the Defendant’s case. 

Mr. Setmoub : Then I will now begin the Plaintiff^ case in reply. 


; SAMUEL GEORGE KIDD, sworn: examimd hy 
Mr. Setmoub. 

Q. Are you an oil-merchant and seed-crusher carrying on your 
trade at Hull?— A. I am. 

Q. And have you carried it on for some years ?— A. I hare. 

► Q. In a very large way ?— A. Well — 

Q. In a large way?— A. Yes, I think I stand fourth as far as 
the quantity of cake we make is concerned. 

Mr, Justice Blackbubn; At Hull, I suppose you mean?— 
A. At Hull. 

Mr. Seymoob: In the trade, have you known brands that 
distinguish the different cakes and the different manufactures?— 
A, Yes. 

Q. And are there differences in the cake known among the 
commercial world—one cake from the other—both in price, and 
in name, and character ?— A* Certainly. 

Qj I believe there are three broad distinctions—wbat yon call 
pure cake, genuine cake, and ordinary cake?— A. Generally 
speaking. 

Q. The cake that we have heard of in this case was supplied 
to Mr. Wells: what was its brand and name?— A. Supplw to 
Messrs. Ayre, Brothers? 

Q. Yes ?— A. Triangle best.’* 

Q.’ JEIave you a brand known as triangle cake simply?— A. 
We caU them triangle common, or plain triangle.” 

Mr. Fielt> : It is not marked “ triangle common.” 

Mr. Seymoub: There is ^ triangle,”—^piain triangle,—and 

triangle best” 

Mr. Justice Beacebubn r As I understand I think we have it 
already from bis evid^ce that some of them are stamped' mik 
a triangle and the word ** faesV’ and others am stamped merely 
with a triangle. 

Mr. Seymoub : Yes, and in the case of others fliey are marked 
with a Diamond, and a K in the middle. ^ 

Mr. Justice Bi*ACEbton : I think the Diamond K, if I under¬ 
stand Mr. Ayre right, has got a word attached to it? 

The Witness; 

Mr. Seymour ; Are the triangle and triangle best degrees of 
what you call ordinary mixed cake ?— A, Mixed. 
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Mr, Justice Blackburn : But if you say a tibing is “ triangle 
best linseed-cake^” is that telling people that it is not a linseed 
at all? 

Mr. Setmour : Yes, mixed cake. 

Mr, Justice Blackbukn : I mean, if you say that Mr. Kidd 
has advertised, “I sell, under the name of ‘triangle best linseed,^ 
stuff which is nearly half of it composed of other things,” well and 
good \ but if he sells it as linseed-cake, when, in fact, it is nol^ he 
can never get out of that being a cheat on the public. 

Mr. Setmour ; You have heard my Lord’s observation; as a 
matter of advertising, and as a matter of knowledge in the 
commercial world, is “triangle best” known to be a mixed cake 
or a pure cake ?— A. A mixed cake by every buyer. * 

Q. Is there a difference in the scales of prices for each of these 
cakes?— A. There is. 

Q. Just tell me what the prices are ?— A. The “ triangle best ^ 
is 25& per t<m —— 

Mr. FxBLn: I do not see how all this bears on the issue. 

~ Mr. Justice Blackburn : If Mr. Seymour can prove what has 
now b^n stated, that it was made public to everybody that this 
was not linseed-cake at all, and that it was known as such, why, 
nndwbtedly, the imputation which there is here, that it was sold 
as linseed-cakf^ when it was not, would he shown to be untrue^ 

Mr. Setkoue ; The libel says it was sold as best linseed-cake, 
it does not say Triangle best. 

Mr. Justice BiiACKBUBN : It does not If you can show that 
Messrs. Ayre told Mr. Wells before be bought it that it was not 
linseed-cake, but a mixture, then you do a great deal indeed to 
show that the libel is a libel and untrue. 

Mr. Seymour : I will imdertake to show that 

Mr. Field : Mr, Wells was never asked that question. 

Mr. Seymour : You stopped me. I was going to ask it 

Mr. Field ; That was afterwards. 

Mr. Seymour: Do you know this circular (handing a circular 
to the witness) ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now are those circulars to your knowledge circulated 
widely and broadly amongst the farmers in various counties of 
England ?— A. From the North of Scotland to the South of 
England—all over the country. 

And do they draw a distinction ? 

Mr. Justice Blackburn: We had better see what they do 

da 

Mr. Roberts : There are a series. 

Mr. Justice BlACKBURN; But do they difier in any way 
except in price? 

Ml Seymour : I do not think they do. 
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Mr. Justice BIiAGKBITB^? : Very well, then, if you give one to 
Mr, Field, it will do. 

The Associate : Am I to read it? 

Mr. Justice Bi^ackburH: Probably it will be simpler to hand 
one to the jury. 

Mr. Field : The heading is important. 

Mr. Justice BlackbuBN : “ Issued to the trade only.’^ 

Mr. Seimodr : I will show these were sent to Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Field : 1 object to that: your Lordship sees they were 
not put to Mr, Wells when he was in the box. 

M. Justice Blackburn : What of that, if Mr. Wells got the 
circular. 

Mr. Field : Not these. 

Mr, Justice Blackburn; If these were not circulars sent to 
Mr. Wells, that is another matter. 

Mr. Field ; They were not. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : Then, gentlemen, we are under a 
mistake. I have admitted them by mistake. 

Mr. Seymour : In the action of Wells v. Ayre^ Mr. Wells has 
admitted among the admissions in the cause- 

Mr. Justice Blackburn: Mr. Wells said he had received 
circulars from the Plaintiffs, but he did not state, nor do 1 at all 
know whether it is the fact or not^ that he received these circulars. 

Mr. Field : No, my Lord; and my instructions are that he 
did not; they are quite different from what he received. 

Mr. J ustice Blackburn : Let us get this, that is what I want to 
know: are the circulars which were sent to Mr. WeDs—which 
yesterday were shown to Mr. Wells, and he said apparently that 
he received them—are those the circulars which you are now 
putting in? 

Mr* Seymour : Those and another, my Lord. 

Mr. J usdce. Blackburn : You had better call back Mr. Wells, 
and let us see how that is, for Mr. Field seems to dispute it. 

Mr. Field : I object to any admission in another action. 

Mr. Seymour : Call Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn ; Admission in another action there 
caimot be; but let Mr. Wells be recalled. He spoke yesterday 
of some circulars which he had received, which were not jmt in; 
but let him be recalled, and he will tell what circulars he did 
receive. 

Mr. WELLS re-called; emmined % Mr- Seymour- 

Q. Bid you receive circulars from Messrs. Ay re?— A. I have for several 
years. 

Q. Their ordinary trade circulars? 

Mr. Field : Bo not say what they are. 

Mr. Seymour : Just look at that (handing a circular to the witness) ?—A. 
Grculars of that character ? 
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!Mr. Justice Blackbtjbk: Look at one of them, and see if it was one of 
those that you receiTedP—A I see all this class, my Lordj they come 
eveiy week, and they are thrown away, 

Mr. Justice BnACKBUEN; Well, I know, but this is headed Issued to the 
trade only’*—were those you received headed so, or is this a separate one ?— 
A. Tbsj are precisely like this. 

Q. -And headed with “ Issued to the trade only ” at the top ?— A, I see 
no difference; yes, it is so. 

Mr. Justice Blackbusn : Well, now then, Mr. Field, he received the cir¬ 
culars. 

3Sir. Sethoub : To prevent your being recalled again, let me ask you this 
—^have you also received a circular like this (handing another circular to 
the witness) ?— A. I may, but I do* not remember that one in particular. I 
won’t say I did not, but I won’t say I did. 

3Mr. Setmoub : That is another which was shown to Mr. Wells yesterday— 
** triangle best.” 

Mr. Justo Blacebubn ; Then that will do, you can hand those circulars 
back to the jury, who will see what they are, and what the effect of them is. 

Mr, Setuocb : Would your Lordship allow me to ask Mr. Wells this 
question—whether he did not know that tMs was a mixed cake ? 

Mr. Justice Blackbube : Ask him if you like. 

The WxmsiEss: I did not know it was a mixed cake. 

SEniocTB: 2fot paying 1(K. for it?— A. Ko, I have been in tbe habit 
of buying what they call “genuine linseed-cake^’’ which was at that time 
2s. M. a ton less, fiom Wrigm^ Brothers. , 

I)idnot jrou call at Mr. Ayre’s office and have a conversation about this 
very ca&e?^A. After the cake was purchased. 

Q, after the cake was purdbased by correspondence. Iwaa 

imt at that <^ce till nearly a fortnight afterwards, and the whole! of thft cor- 
resp^dence is before you. I ori^nally received a small sample with ^ note 
insid^'offering me 20 tons at a certain pnoe. 

Bid not you at that interview tell Mr. Ayre that you knew it was mixed 
cake?—A. I did not . 

- 7^ ^ habit of buying the “ W. B. Cake ” ?-^A- Tes, 

from Wright, Brothers—“ W, B. Genuine.” 

Q, Is not that mix^ ?— A. I believe not. I believe it to be a cake that is 
made from the seed without being entirely sifted. I have always understood 
it so. 

Q. ^en you believe it had foreign elements in it?— A> What I behoved 
was this—^that the pure cake was entirely sifted, and the “ W. B. Genuine 
Cake was that which had a portion of the siftings,left in, 

Q. Bo you buy of Pickerings — 

Mr. Justice Blagxbubk : Becollect, Mr. Seymour, that we had Mr, Wells 
here ^1 day yesterday, and he was cr<»s-examined. He was only recalled now 
m order to prove the oirculars. 


Examination of Mr. KIDD continued hy Mr. Setmoue. 

Q, Well, naw Mr. Eadd, the circular has been before the jury; 
. in this circular the cake is described as “Best,” “ A. C, Best,” 
an^ Pure.” Now I ask you again, whether, taking the price of 
this'cake, and the knowledge of the commercial world, it is not 
* “ Triangle Best” is a mixed cake?— A. I have never 

0iA Best” to one of iny buyers without their being 
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informed of what those cakes consisted—^not one in the whole of 
my experience as a crusher—^not one—either a large quantity or 
a small quantity. 

Q. Of what is the “ Triangle Best ” cake made ?— A. Of good 
fine linseed, sesam^cake, and bran. 

Q. In what proportions?— A. About 50 of the linseed, 30 of 
the sesame-cake, and 20 of bran. 

Q. The linseed that you have used, was it Calcutta or Black 
Sea ?— A. Both. 

Q. How would you describe the linseed that you used in this 
cake; would you call it genuine,” or “pure,” or what?— A* 
genuine linseed. 

Q. Do you know the parties from whom you bought the linseed 
that was used in the manufacture of this cadke ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Whom did you buy it from?— A. Messrs. Baxter and 
Tall of Hull—^their invoices have been put in. 

Q. Did you yourself see the linseed ?— A. Yes. 

Q. So as to speak from your own knowledge of the quality 
of the seed that was used in making this “ Triangle Best ” ?— A. 
1 did see it. 

Q. And is that a sample of it which was marked “ C ” and 
produced to the witness yesterday in the bottle ?— A. That is a 
sample of the Calcutta—the other is in my bag—“ Calcutta lin¬ 
seed, ex ® Labrador.’ ” 

Q. We have there a fair sample of the Calcutta seed ?— A. We 
have. 

Q. And the other you produce?— A. This is a sample of the 
Black Sea (producing a sample)—^the only sample I bad, and by 
permission of the Court, I will break it open. I put it in on 
purpose, , 

Mr. Justice BliACEBtJB3Sf: The linseed from which these 
samples are taken was that linseed which was used to make the 
particular lots of cakes in question ? 

Mr. SetMOUB : Yes, that is wlat I asked him. 

The WiCTBSS : The particular lot of cakes in (^[U^tioii. 

<2^ Now, was that in any sense of the word dirty ^ 

A. No one that knows linseed would say so for a moment. 

Q. You say not?—Positively not 

Q, Was it a clear and genuine linseed ?— A. Superior linseed; 
the best impmted. 

Q. I believe your contracts are in Copit, and die vendors were 

bound that there was not more than 4 per cent- 

Mr. Field: Yon had b^r put them in if yon are going to 
speak of them. 

Mr. Justice Blackbubn : The contracts—with whom 

Mr. Sevhoitr : With the parties who supplied this linseed. 
(The documents were handed to the w-itness.) 
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Q* Were your vendors bound to supply you with linseed 
with not more than 4 per cent, of foreign elements in it ?— A. 
They were bound to supply it. 

Mr. Field : Let me see the document (It was handed to the 
learned Counsel.) It had better be read. 

Mr. Justice BlaOEBDEN : I suppose probably the jury will 
understand it. 

The WrrssrESS: They are the trade contracts, used throughout 
England. 

Mr. Setmodb : It is a very long document 

Mr. Justice Blackbuen : I really don’t know what it is. 

[The Associate read the contract] 

The Witness : That contract is signed by the brokers. Then, 
there is another. 

Mr. Sesiioue : It is a similar contract for the Calcutta seed ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Was this genuine linseed up to the standard of the Associ¬ 
ation in London?— A. Yes. I have the certificates of the Asso¬ 
ciation, but 1 can give them from memory. 

Q. You did get the certificates of the Association ?— A* Yes, 
upon which the invoice was made out, and upon which 1 paid. 

Q. Is that the document?— A. That is a certificate of the, 
London Linseed Association. 

Q. On which you psdd for cargo ?— A. On whose decision I 
paid. 

Q. That being the certificate on which you paid, had a cargo 
of linseed been delivered at your Works before that certificate was 
obtained ?— A. Ob, yes, in January. 

Q. And 1 believe the Linseed Association are the association 
of the trade connected with linseed who have a fixed standard— 
that is to rule the prices and regulate the d^ee of purity of the 
linseed?— A. A joint committee of seed-crushers and merchants 
in linseed throughout the country. 

Q. Was any of this linseed sea-damaged ?— A. None. 

Q. Was any of it mouldy that you used ?— A. None. 

Q. Now, I will ask you as to sesame (a specimen was handed 
to the witness). 

Mr. Justice BlacEBXTBN : Let us know how the sesame was 
bought. 

Mr. Sevmoue : I am going to ask that, my Lord. (To the 
witness.) Where was the sesame imported from ? —^.^From 
France. 

Q* From whom was it bought?— A. Messrs. Young and" 
Hmm, of Hull. 

Mn Ji^ce BIiACEBUEN : Was it bought in the shape of cake, 
or how f^^AL Cake. 
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Mr. SetmOUE : Did you personally see fJiat sesame-cake ?— 
An I saw the whole of it. 

Mr. Justice Blaoebuen: Give us tie date of the purchase. 

Mr. Seymoite : It was bought on tie 7th of November. 

Mr, FlEiiD: Have you got the contract? 

Mr. Robeets : There is no contract—^here is tie invoice. 

Mr. Field : J ust let me see it. (It was handed to tie learned 
Counsel.) 

Mr. Sevmoue ; Have you used sesame-cake largely I 

have, 

Q. Can you yourself speak, from your own experience, of its 
use among cattle?— A. Yes, I use it at home. 

Q. WiSi your own cattle?— A, With my own cattle. 

ft Have you used portions of this sesam^cake?— A. Yes,, 
this identical sesame. 

ft Beneficially ?—A Yes. 

ft As you say, you saw the whole of the sesame, which was 
used for making Ais cake of which Mr. Wells got a portion ?— 
An The whole of it. 

Q. Was any of it mouldy or sea-damaged ?— A. No, none. 

Q, And tie bran: was it a pure sound article ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Of whom was it bought ?—An Barker Brothers and 
Richard 'V. Knowles. 

ft Messrs, Barker Brothers* invoice is dated January 18ti at 
5s. 9d. per cwt. and the other is dated December 7ti, bought 
of Richard Knowles at 5/. Ids. per ton. Is that the price of 
genuine bran ?— A. A first-rate quality of bran. 

ft. And was this equal to its price ?— An It was. 

ft Now have you told us the linseed, the sesame, and tie Inan 
which you distinctly state was used in making the Triangle 
Best** that was supplied to Mr. Wells ?—An I have—Calcutta 
linseed, ez ^Labrador ;* Black Sea Sesam^ ez ^ Resultthat is 
the name of the ship. 

ft And your books are in court?^— A. Yes; we have thei^e 
books outside, but they can be produced. 

ft. They are here to be examined to any extent ?— A. I was 
ordered to produce them. 

ft What quantity of this ** Triangle Best** have you sold, 
made ^ the form you have told us? 

Mr. Justice Blackbxjbe : Wilhin what period ? 

Mr. Seymoue: Wilhin the two or years, I will say?— 

An We have made it during the last four years. I it, 
because the cake made from linseed so import^ was so bad that 
there were complaints about it aU over the country. 

ft. On account of the impurities?—Yes;&at led to the 
formation of the London and Provincial Linse^ Association, so 
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that 4e buyers and crushers should have some standard by r*Mch 

au^ti? W you made within the last four years of 
, 9^.^ »9_-i More &an 10,000 tons. 

aS^ow much'ftbm these particular carg^?—j4.^Fron‘ 
^ l«roes. these parcels of seed to which I am 



I understood you to say, were simite in 
P^isely. My engagement wm to ii^e them in 

of too. ^ 

Sous in answe^ that question; but I must do it properly. 

The articles are in the mill 9 4 1 will beain 

Mr Insfiiie BlacKBOBN : Which articles i-~-A l rnn oep 

•A dip Moseed It is takmi from the chambers, where it is 
twifli to mweeo- “ «Trianele Be^” cake, and run into 

^^° ^t.*rS^oWoroo.ti»oM»oTj 

ft" 

US set one thing at a time. You pass it toough rollers 
toSpJi^e oil?-A yes; no linseed,is allowed to pass 

”a^ai08.l.ti»0,plt««- 

What else is done? I suppose the ml is taken atoy^- 
?i£venot g^fto the oil yetjUere «e.two nr 

^ linseed is broken by being p^U^kthe 
foUeiB amd is then placed nuder the stones— e^^shaaes * is 
to proper term. Tim two together weigh a^ut ten ton® 

£?deHv^ all to linseed and sesam^ and to bran under to 
is kept tore; from. twelve to eighteen nunutes, to 
atmin ndntoilnhy'revolving-= , 
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Mr. Field : Tte sweeper is kept there ? , 

Mr. Justice Blackbubk : No, the compound is kept there, as 
1 understand it. 

The Witness: At. the expiration of that time a shuttle is 
opened in what we call ‘*the calf,”—^that is, an iron which 
surrounds the stones, and keeps the seeds from falling, and j&om 
there it is put into the steam* kettle. 

Mr. J ustice Blaokbuen ; But what happens from that shuttle ? 
I guessbat you have not told us what happens when you have 
opened the shuttle?—A. The seed is swept by this sweeper 
round on to this hole, and it drops on the ground, my Lord. (From 
thence it is put into the kettles, which are surrounded by steam. 
They are double kettles—steam-kettles. 

Mr. Sevmoue : There is an upper and lower chamber ?—A. 
There is an upper and lower chamber in each, and there are 
revolving arms to keep the seed continually moving. After 
remaining there, shuttles are opened, and bags are placed at the 
mouths of the openings to receive the seed—woollen bags. 
These bags are placed within wrappers, and put into the hydraulic 
presses, and subjected to a pressure of al^ut 180 tons on each 
press. In consequence of that pressure the oil is forced through 
the sesame and the bran, and runs out into a small cistern behind 
each press. This oil is then pumped into large cisterns, and 
stored for use. After remaining in these presses twelve or fifteen 
minutes, the pressure is removed, the wrappers withdrawn, and 
the cake is taken out. Boys take these pressed bags, strip off 
the hags, and the cake lies on a table ready for packi^. These 
boys have knives in the sliape of a half moon, and taking the 
cake in their hand, they pare first one side and then^the other, 
and then^'the two ends. This is simply to prevent waste. 

0* And-to give the cake a trim shape?—Yes, but the 
edges are so narrow that we should lose some of them. It is cut 
thus and thus (explaining), and so you see there are thick level 
edges^ otherwise they woidd be all crumbling. 

Q, Wto is done with the parings?— A. They are pat life 
under the stones to be ground to powder; but those stoiw being 
edged stones do not always grind them to powdeiv but we put 
them in, being cake themselves. , / ^ 

Q, Are there sometimes small portions left in the cake? — A* 
Yes; if you will hand me a ,cake„ I will tdl you if I see them. 
(A cake was handed to the witness.). .Yes, I jidsk there is one 
there; it is very slight Jt U darW^.and in a round patch. 
Those are the lumps from -the parings. 

,. Q, I was going to ask ycto this; we heard yesterday of some¬ 
thing in a^«5:e that had been ansdysed wMch fooked like small 
substances that were agglutinated?—A. Yes; the whole secret 
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of thft-t r it was a parings that had not been ground to powder i 
it was amply the same as the cake itself—identically the same, 
nothing else. 

Q. 1 only asked yon that in passing. Now we have got the 
icake pared. Let ns jnst finish the thing. Are they made, then ?— 
A. Thej axe made and put into racks, because being hot they are 
not firm, and left to cool. Those racks hold two tons each, and 
there are six of them. When the racks are full, the boys, as they 
faaTe leisure, or as the room is required for the fredx cake that is 
being made, bring a barrow, and put so many of the cakes out of 
the rack on to the barrow, and take it into the cake-house, weigh 
it, and pile it. 

Q, And is it piled there in tiers ready for delivery?— A* 
Exactly; we b^n with a big tier, and continue raising the cake 
with a series of steps. The cake is put indiscriminately there. 
I have two mills divided by the engine, and there are so many 
cakes on one dde of the engine, and so many cakes on the other. 
The cakes go from each mm indiscriminately, if we are making 

Triangle Best,^ and are placed on that pile. 

How, with all these mixings and changes, and counter-changes, 
is il possible, in your opinimi, for any poisonous element to be 
is cue portion of the cake^ and not to impregnate the whole ?— 
A Impossible; if this had been poisonous^ 1 should have fed my 
own cattle on a poisonous cake, because my cattle are fed on the 
**Triangle Best% which comes indiscriminately from the pile of 
which I have spoken. 

Q. From which the rest is taken?— A. Yes. 

Q, How many thousands of these cakes a day do you make ?^ 
An I think 1 am within bounds when I say 5000. 

Q, That puts me in m|nd of a theory we heard yesterday from 
Professor Fairley. Have you ever made cake for the purpose 
of making it as cake, and not for the purpose of expressing 
oil from it in the legitimate coarse of your trade?— A* 
Never. In this book are entries for the last five years of the 
cake and oil made by every man in my employ, showing that the 
cake passes through the pmcess which 1 have now described, 
and the quantity of oil expressed from it 

Qn Is there a pretence for that suggestion ?— A. It is perfectly 
contemptible. 

Q. You say you have got a book there, showing all the cake 
made by every man. Have you the means of tracing each cake 
made in your establishment to tire man whci made it ?—An For 
fifteen years I have had but one holiday of a week^s length. 

Q. Mr. Justice Blackburh; That is not answering the 
qi^tion ?—An Every morning and every afternoon I am at the 
mill, and go in of course to see what is doing. I go into the cake- 
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house and examine the piles of cake, and for this reason I can 
tell by the appearance of a cake whether it has been properly 
nipped. If it has not been properly nipped, oil has been left in 
it, to my loss. 

Mr. Justice Blackbuen : That, again, is not at all an answer 
to the question. 

Mr. Seymour : If in the course of your examination of the 
cake you find anything to object to in its form or character, or 
otherwise, are you able to trace tibe hands through which it went 
In process of manufacture ?— A. I can trace the maker of that 
cake—the press-man who makes that cake. » 

Q, And have you ever sold a ton of cake as to which you can¬ 
not trace both the cake itself, its composition, and the man who 
pressed it, by your books and the mark of the cake itself ?— A. 
They are all in my books. * 

Q. Do you use any cotton-cake in the manufacture of this 
linseed ?^A. Never. Might I give a reason ? 

Mr. Justice Blacebubn : The fact is what we want; attend 
to the material questions which are asked, and answer them. 

Mr. Seymour: First, you say ‘‘never”?— A. Not as adul¬ 
teration—never. 

Mr. Field: Not as adulteration?— A. I have sold cotton-cake 
and pressed cotton-cake. 

Mr. Seymour : But I ask you whether you have ever used 
cotton-cake as an ingredient, or mixed it in making your linseed- 
cake?— A. Never. 

Q.'^Suppose you did, what would be the effect ?’^.4. I should 
ruin the oil—any ode knows that. 

ou would ruin the quality of the linseed oil ?— A. Direcdy. 

Q And the oil being more valuable,*you would sacrifice tbe 
greater for the less?—A. That (producing a bottle) is the 
colour of cotton oil. That (producing another) is the coloir of 
linseed oil The consequence of putting even a few drops 
the one into the other would be to ruin it, and I should have W' 
or SI. a ton less for my linseed oil. 

Q. Then is it of vital consequence to prevent such a thing, 
even by matter of accident?—A. Why, of course it is. 

Q. Havfe you ever had either cocoa-nut or cocoa-nut fibre in 
your mill at any time to your knowledge ?—A. I never heard of 
it I learned more how cakes were made yesterday than ever I 
knew in my life. 

Q, Then you say yovt do not know anything about such stuff? 
—A. I do not know it I don*t know what it is. 

Q. What does the cake cost you per ton—-dds “Triangle 
Best ” ?—A. Out of my mill, delivered to Messrs. Ayre, Brothers* 
trolleys or boat, that cake cost me 91 fix. per ton. 

VOL. Yni.—a. s. 2o 
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Q* That you distinctly state ?— A* I swear it 

Q. What is your profit ?— A* I sold 2700 tons to Messrs. Ayre, 
Brothers at 9/. 10& 

Q Leaving you a profit of 5^. per ton ?—A* Yes, 

Q, Have you ever allowed warehouse sweepings to be mixed 
with your cake ?—A. I have never had them. 

Q. Perhaps, as we have negatived some of these imputations, 
we had better ask the others—Rice husks ? — A, Never. 

Q. Or dodder, or darnel?— A, Except what comes in the 
seed. 

Q, Except that which is covered by the 4 per cent. ?— A. I 
have never bought anything to put into my linseed-cakes, into 
the Triangle Best,” but sesame—the best sesame—and best 
bran, and never anything to put into the Triangle Common ” 
but bran and nut-cake. 

Q. 1 believe the cake that went to Mr. Wells was sent direct 
fibm your own place ?— A, I sent two tons on the day mentioned, 
acoordUng to Messrs. Ayre, Brothers’ orders. 

Q. It went from you?— A, I believe it did. I do not dispute 
that 

Q. On the rolleys of the North-Eastern Bailway Company ?— 
At, 'Yes, 

Q. It went from your place ; it did not go to Messrs. Ayre, 
Brothers first?— A, No doubt of it. 

Q. And was that taken indiscriminately from stock you had 
at the time ?— A, Yes, out of 10 tons; I had from 10 to 12 tons 
in stock on that day. 

Q. And that was taken indiscriminately from it?— A, Yes, 

Q, Except the bran, which we have heard of, and except the 
sesame, wMch you have stated is an element, does that cake 
contain more than the proportion of 4 per cent, which is allowed 
by the standard of foreign substances ?— A, Five per cent, 

Q, More than the standard allowance ?— A, Just exactly as it 
is on that paper. 

Q. There is nothing else in it?— A, Nothing else whatever. 

Q. And the seed is screened ?— A, Once screened. 

Q. The Triangle Best ” ?— A, Yes, 

Q, After you got the certificate?— A, Oh, yes: but these 
samples were just as they were taken (pointing to the samples). 

Q, Then that is unscreened (pointing to the seed samples) ?—* 
A, Unscreened. 

Q. So that therefore the linseed used was purer than fhat ?— 
A, Well, it would he a little. 

Q, Before I sit down, I wish to have everything very clear. 
You have told os the distinction between ordinary and “ Triangle 
Best ” cake, but where is tlie distinction between what you call 
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genuine in the trade and pure? What is pure linseed?— A* 
This is a sample ofiered to me the morning I left Hull, to make 
genuine linse^-cake of. 

Mr, Justice BlaoebxjbN: Is that genuine seed or genuine 
cake ?— A. Genuine linseed, my Lord, as imported. 

Mr. SEtHOUB: My question is, What is the distinction between 
“ genuine ” and pure ” ? 

Mr, Justice BXiA.CKBIJBK: Is there a distinction—^is therein 
commerce a linseed that is known as ‘‘genuine” linseed, and 
another known as “pure” linseed.— A. “Genuine” linseed is 
linseed as it leaves either the North of Russia, the South of 
Russia, or Calcutta—the linseed of which I make my “ pure ” 
cake- 

Q. Do keep your attention upon what you are asked. Is there 
in commerce a known distinction between “pure” linseed and 
“ genuine ” linseed ?— A- No, my Lord* 

Mr. Seyhoub : My question was as to cake. 

*Mr. Justice Blackbubh: Then you must put it in a different 
way, 

Mr. Seymoxib: What are the ingredients of “pure” cake, as 
distinguished from “genuine ”?—As The genuine linseed, as 
imported, is screened four times, and the extraneous matter, as 
far as possible, taken out. In “genuine” cake it is left in, 
however bad the linseed may be. 

Q, “As imported”?— A, As imported. 

Q. And is the price of “ pure ” considerably higher than the 
other ?— A. 25s. to 30s. above “ Triangle Best.” 

Mr. Justice BnAGKBtTBN: I suppose this circular would tell ns? 

Mr. Seymoub : Yes, it is at the top of “ ordinaiy.” (To the 
Witness) You sell the “ pure ” with a warranty ?—AL Yes. 

Q, You have a regular form of warranty that you use ?— A* 
Yes, 1 believe there is one in Court 


Cross'^TamiTied by Mr. Field. 

Q. Then you sell nothing to Messrs. Ayre, Brothers except 
“Triangle Best ”?—As Oh,yes, “Diamond KPure”; and. plain 
“Triangle,” 

Qs But in the circular that I have had banded to me, is your 
mark “A. C. Best”?— A, No. 

Qs Whose mark is that?— A. It is another crusher’s, 

.— Q. Whose is it?—A Ayre and Chambeis. 

Q. The invoice that you have handed to me only contains 
“Triangle Best,” “A, C. Best,” and “A. C, Pure”?— Am The 
invoice ? 

Mr. Justice Blaokbubn : You mean the circular. 

2 o 2 
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The Witness : If you look in the lower columns there are 
other marks. 

Mr. Justice BlackbCBN : You will find these three, Triangle 
Best/* A. C. Best,” and “A. C. Pure,” as if they were the 
more important, in bigger type,'but there area good many below 
it. 

Mr. Field : What is the meaning of this “.Ordinary Quality 
B.” —^is that your mark ?— A. No. 

Q. Is that BlundelFs?— A. No, it is Messrs. Walker and 
Smith’s. 

Q. Then I do not find here any of your mark ?— A. Oh, yes, 
“ Diamond K Pure ” will be in one of the columns. 

1 Mr. SeyhoDB : You will find it there. 

Mr. Fieuo : Then under “ Ordinary Quality/’ in this circular, 
here is what is called “Triangle Best**?— A. No. 

Mr. Setkodb : You see this is the circular of Mr. Ayre. I 
will explain, when Mr. Ayre is called, why he puts the “ Best ” 
above it 

Mr* Field : Then “ Triangle Best ” is hy itself—the words 
** Ordinary Quality ** do not refer to the “ Triangle Best ” at all ? 
Well, that is not my circular. 

Q. 1 am perfectly aware of that, but you have put it in 
evidence?— A. That does not refer to the “Triangle Best,” nor 
to the “ Genuine.” 

Q. ITien neither of them refers to^ the headings—^those are 
articles of themselves, “ Triangle Best,” “ Triangle A. C. Best,” 
and “ Triangle Pure” ?— A. Yes. 

Mr, Justice Blackbubn : But is not “Triangle Best** one of 
your marks?— A. It is, my Lord. 

Mr. Field : And under the “ Ordinary Quality,’* “ Triangle ” 
is your mark ?— A. It is. 

Q. That is what you have called in w^ords “ Triangle Com¬ 
mon ** ?— A. “ Plain Triangle ” is the usual term, 

Q. But there is nothing but a triangle to mark that?— A. 
Nothing but a triangle. 

Q. Now, you have not told us the composition of the “Tri¬ 
angle”?— A. Yes, nut-cake, bran, and linseed. 

Q. That is the “Triangle Common”?— A. Yes. 

Q. What is nut-cake ?— A. It is imported from France. 

Q. What is it?— A. It is the cake produced by crushing 
ground-nuts. 

Q, What nuts ?— A. Ground-nuts. 

Q. What do you mean by that?—I do not know. 

Q. What sort of nuts do you mean?— A. Imported from 
Africa, I believe, into France. 

Q. What nuts are they ?— A. Earth-nuts. 
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Q, What! nuts that grow in the earth ? I do not understand 
what you mean.— A, Well, I really have not seen them growiiig*. 

Q. I do not suppose you have; but you can tell me what the 
earth-nut is, the cake of which you make into linseed cake ?— 
A, It is a nut imported into France from Africa, the oil of which, 
I believe, fetches a good price, but not the price pf sesame-oil. 

Q. Is it a nut to eat, or what?— A, Do not you know the 
earth-nut of England? 

Q, No.—Oh! 

Mr. Field : Well, do not despise me for not knowing it ’ 

Mr. Justice Blackbdrn: Is the earth-nut of England what I 
have been in the habit of calling a pig-nut ”—& white, round 
thing, with a long slender stem, and a leaf at the top, which, 
when I was a boy, I used to dig up and eat ?— A, I suppose it 
is, my Lord. 

Mr. Field : Then it is a nut which is grown in the earth, and 
sent from Africa to France?— A. Yes. 

Q. And it is made into cake in France?— A. Yes. 

Q. And then imported here?— A, Yes. 

Q. What percentage of earth-nut is there in the “Triangle,” 
what of bran, and what of linseed ?—A, There would be 50 per 
cent, of bran—it is principally bran —^20 per cent of nut-cake, 
and 30 per cent, of seed. 

Q, Seventy per cent of matters other than linseed?—A. Yes, 
at a lower price. 

Q, As 1 understand, your “Triangle” is made at the same 
rolls and hoppers as your Triangle Best”—A. Yes. 

Q. Professor Voelcker tells us that he found earth-nut in the 
“ Triangle Best;” is that so?—A, No. 

Q. Mr. Justice Blackburn : I do not recollect .hat he said SO 4 

Mr. Field : Cocoa-nut cake ?—A, I never saw it 

Q. Will you tell me, please, when was it that you made this 
agreement with Mr. Ayre that you refer to in your letter of 
March: “ Those cakes having been made entirely in accordance 
with the agreement made between ourselves, viz.; of linseed, 
sesame-cake, and bran”—was that agreement in writing?—A. No. 

Q, When was it made?—A, About four years ago, when 
those cakes were first instituted, 1 could tell by looking back. 

Q. When you speak of the price being 9/, 10s», is that 
forward contracts?—A, Yes, present and forward, as the case 
may be. 

Q. First of all with regard to the Calcutta seed et ‘ Labrador,* 
I have your invoice here from Baxter and Tail’s, of the 19th 
December, 1871?—A. Yes. 

Q. That, I understand you to say, is the linseed from which 
this cake was made?—It is. 
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Q. Have you any book here which will show me when this 
stock of linseed was exhausted?— A. No, I do not think I haye one. 

Q. Do not you keep a stock-book which will show you when 
you got this quantity in ?— A. I have one which contains all 
the arrivals of the linseed. 

Q. Pray answer the question, have you any book which will 
show me the disposition of this quantity, ex ‘ Labrador ’ ?— A. 
No, I have not 

Q. Or,I suppose, of the other ship, the ‘ Varina’—^you have 
no book which will show *ine what became of it ?— A. Yes, I 
can show you that it went to the mill. 

Q. But at what date did it go ? 

Mr. Justice BnACKBUBK ; That is what is wanted to be known, 
when did the last go to the mill; if your book will tell us that, 
we should like to know ?— A. I will get the book. 

Mr. Seymour : We have got a cart-load here. 

Mr. Justice BitA.CEBUBN': First ascertain what book it is that 
is wanted. As 1 understand, you keep some book or other at your 
mill which will show you when the linseed goes into the mill ? 
—A. Yea 

Q. Have you got that book here?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is it the one in your h^d?— A. No, 

Q, Then we will now adjourn for a short time, and you will 
have an opportunity of hading the book which will'show that 

(Adjourned for half an hour.) 

Mr. Field : I was asking you, Mr. Kidd, if you had a book 
which would show me when the linseed ex * Labrador ’ was first 
carried into the mill ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Will 3 'ou turn to the page—do not give me the book— 
and say what is the first date, reading from that book, that Cal¬ 
cutta linseed, r.x ^ Labrador,’ went into the mill ?— A. December 
29th, 1871, 575 hags, containing 323 qrs. 

Q. Is that all ? 

Mr. Justice Blacskburst: Give us the last?— A. January 
10th, 3050 qrs, 

Mr. Field : Now, can j'ou tell me from your books when that 
went out of the mill. I mean were there deliveries intermediate 
into the mill between those two dates ?— A. The total quantity 
ex * Labrador ’ is 5223 and 2402 bags; that is something like 
8000 bags; to be exact, 7625. 

Q. During what period did that go into the mill ?— A. From 
the 29th of September to the 29th January. 

Q. In like manner, with reference to the linseed which came 
ex ‘Varina,’ give us the first and last date?—J. The 22nd 
January is the first date, and the 1st February is the last date. 
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Q. You have got tibiere your delivery-book?*—-4. Of cake? 

Q. Yes?—Yes. 

Q. Turn to your delivery-book under date February 13tli ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. You have on that day two deliveries of 2 tons of cake, was 
not the 13th the date on which you delivered those 2 tons in 
question?— A. Yes. 

Q. Which of those 2 tons are the 2 tons in question ?— A* 
Ayre, Brothers, 2810. 

Q. What do you say ?— A. Well, I delivered that to the Kail¬ 
way. 

Q. What does 2810 represent?— A. Two tons of “Triangle 
Best.” 

Q. No, no; what does the number 2810 represent ?— A. The 
number of Ayre, Brothers’ order. 

Q. Now please to give me Brothers’ order, No. 2810 

(it was handed to the learned Counsel); very well, that seems to 
be so, 2810 represents that. Now tell me what book you have 
which will show who it was who made those 2 tons of cake?— 
A* I can tell you who made the “ Triangle Best,” but I cannot 
tell you who made that 2 tons, because it might come out of the 
pile indiscriminately. 

Q. Let me ask the question, are “ Triangle Best” and.“ Com¬ 
mon Triangle ” mixed together?— A* Oh, no, they are all sepa¬ 
rately piled, if you mean that. 

Q. Why cannot you tell me who made the “ Triangle Best ” ? 
—Au I can as to the bulk. 

Q. Who made the bulk of the “Triangle Best,” of which 
these 2 tons, as you say, formed part?— A. Smales and Lockham; 
Middleton and Stevenson are the foremen. 

Q. Is Smales the parer ?— A, No, the press-man. 

Q. Who is the other, Lockham; is he a press-man,'or a 
parer, or a grinder?— A, A press-man. 

Q. What is the other man’s name?— A. Middleton. 

Q. What is he ?— A. A press-man. 

Q, Are they all press-men ?— A* Yes, I have no names of the 
parers-down. 

Q. Those are press-men, and their duty, if I understand it 
right, is to take the linseed from the steam-kettle, put it into 
the bags, and put it under the hydraulic press ?— A* Yes; but in 
addition to that, Smales is the press foreman, and has to see 
that the orders of the mill are carried out as he receives them 
from the foreman; he is the inside foreman. 

Q. Has he the superintending of the parers and grinders ?—* 
A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose we shall see him here?— An. Yes. 
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Q. And shall we see anj of lie press-men here?— A. No; he 
is a press-man as well; I did not bring any of the others. 

Q, Who was the parer who had to pare the cakes ?— A, I do 
not know the boys. 

Q. Who is the grinder?— A. I do not know; the men obey 
the orders of the foreman, and the foreman- 

Q. You have your foreman here, I suppose?— A. Yes. 

Q. Has he charge of the whole mill?— A. The whole mill. 

Q. tinder you?— A. Under me. 

Q. You say a portion of this ex * Labrador’ was taken into the 
miU on some day in January ?— A, The first was on the 29th 
December. 

Mr. Justice Bla0B3TJEN : The last day was the 10th January. 

Mr. Field : Can you tell me when the last of that linseed 
went out of the mill?— A. That I cannot tell. I can tell what 
was in the mill when the news came that Mr. Wells’ cow died. 
I went to the mill to see. 

Q. How do you mean ?— A. What seed—I wanted to know. 

Q. Was any of that seed left then ?— A. Yes. 

Q. How much?— A. I see I ordered some more Calcutta in' 
on the 21st, so that that Calcutta would last until the 20th At the 
least. 

Q. I do not follow your reasoning?— A. I find that I ordered 
some more on the 21st Februaiy, so I must have been about run 
out. 

Q, That leads me to ask you, after you purchased ex ‘Labrador,’ 
and before the 16th February, did you buy any other linseed, 
either Black Sea or Calcutta ?— A. That had been bought before, 
but arrived during the time. 

Q. Of whom did you buy that ^—A, Baxter and Tall. 

Q. When did that arrive ?—On the 30th January—395 qrs. 
from the ‘D. M. Parke.’ 

Q- Did you buy any other besides intermediately between 
those dates ?— A. There is some ex ‘ Escolta ’—690 qrs. Black 
Sea—^not Calcutta. 

Q. Any more besides ?—^None. 

Q. What became of the linseeds that arrived by those ships. 
Are they all put together in one common warehouse ?— A, No, 
the 690 qrs., of which I have a sample, was especially good, and 
bought to make pure cake of. 

Mr. Justice Blacebuse' : You say there was some ex the ‘ D. 
M. Parke ’ arrived on the 30th January—did that go into your 
mill or not ?— A, I am giving the dates of the arrival at the 
mill. I thought that was what you required, 

Mr. Field : I should like to have the account of all that came 
into the mill between the arrival of the ‘ Labrador ’ and the 16th 
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February. What other linseeds had you in the mill between 
those dates ?— A, Up to the 20th or the 16th ? 

Q. The 16th February?— A. Nothing but the 626 Riga lin¬ 
seed. 

Mr. Justice Blackbuen’ ; The important date would surely be 
the 13th February, when the linse^-cake in question started. 
We do not care about anything that happened after that, at ail 
events. 

Mr. Field : That is so; the 13th is the important date. In 
what part of the warehouse are your linseeds stored ?— A, On 
two floors. 

Q. Are they all put together?— A. No. 

Q. They are shot in heaps ?— A. In heaps. 

Q. As soon as the bags arrive ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Are the heaps kept separate?— A. Yes, if the qualities are 
different. 

Q, Are they shot together ?— A, The Calcutta are kept sepa¬ 
rate from the Black Sea always. 

Q. Then the other cargoes that came in of the Calcutta, they 
would be shot together with the ear ‘ Labrador ’ ?— A. There was 
none came in from the 21st February. 

Mr. Justice Blaokbden : But I understood there was a consi¬ 
derable quantity of Calcutta linseed arrived on the 30th January? 
— A. It was Black Sea. 

Mr. Justice Blaobsubh : Then I have taken it down wrong. 

I understood you to say it was Calcutta ?— A* Only 329 qrs, 

Q. Was it Calcutta or Black Sea?— A- Black Sea. 

Q. Then I made a mistake. I thought you said there was 
more Calcutta arrived before the 13th February?— A. No, on 
the 21st that arrival—that is the one we are talking of. 

Mr. Field : Answer me this. Was there no Calcutta linseed 
between the arrival ear ‘ Labrador ’ and the ISth February ?— 
None. 

Q. And the Black Sea linseed that arrived was 395 tons?— 
An 395 qrs. from the * D. M. Parke.^ 

Q, And that was shot togethm^ with the linseed ex ‘ Varina^? 
— A. Well, I thought so, and therefore I produce the invoices^ 

Q. You have done so ?— A- Yes. 

Q. Just refer to the invoice ex ^Vaiina,* and tell me have 
you got the difference acoiant which was rendered to you 
ex * Varina’?— A. Yes, it is 1*58 (handing a document to Mr. 
Field). 

Q. I see the total purchase of linseed ea? * Varina’ was 2266 • 
qrs .—An It was. 

Q. And the allowance was upon 1173 qrs. (handing the docu¬ 
ment to the Witness). Just look at the invoice, and tell me 
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the meaning of this, which I see here at the bottom, “ Difference 
account to be rendered afterwards ” ?— A. I know it by heart, 

Mr. Justice Blackbubn : Then let me see it, for I confess I 
do not. (It was handed to the Court.) 

Q. What is the difference between the 1173 qrs. upon which 
there was a difference to be rendered and the total bulk ?—A, 
The total cargo was 3443 qrs.; I received at the mill 2206 qrs., 
and re-sold 1176; and the difference is either a loss I made on 
that sale or a profit. 

Mr, Field : That is the difference account ? — A. Yes; that 
is not a difference of quality ; that is the difference in price of 
the re-sold which is at the bottom of that invoice. 

Mr. Justice BlAOKBUBN : Then all that comes to nothing as 
far as regards the present case. 

Mr, Field: I only want to understand it. What is allow¬ 
ance to buyers ex ^ Varina’ of 2^ per cent.” ?— A. 1*58, is not it. 

Q. What is the meaning of that?— A. That is li per cent. 

Q. What for?— A. Because it had more seeds in it than the 
4 per cent., which is the standard for pure linseed. Therefore 
they allowed me that because it was dirtier than pure. 

Q, What w'as the allowance account on the * Labrador ^ ?— A> 
It was clean, and I had to pay extra) price, because it was less 
than the 4 per cent 

Mr. SeykoDB: The linseed by the * Labrador’?— A. Yes, I 
had to receive on the ‘ Varina,’ and pay on the ^ Labrador.’ 

Mr- Field : That was what I did not quite understand. I 
understand you to say that there axe three kinds manufactured ? 
— A. Yes. 

Q, What you call linseed pure?— A- “Diamond K Pure.” 

Q. Marked “Diamond K”?— A. Yes. 

Q. Linseed genuine ?— A. No. 

Q. What is it, then ?— A. “ Triangle Best,” not “ Linseed best.” 

^ “ Triangle Best ” linseed, is not it ? 

Mr, Justice BlackbubiiT : The cakes have the marks upon 
them “ Triangle Best ” merely. It does not say whether it is 
linseed or not. 

Mr. Field. It is “Triangle Best” linseed-cake. You see 
this circular of Messrs. Ayre, “Triangle Best Linseed”?— 
AL No. 

Q. You do not adopt that?— A. No. 

Mr. Justice BlaGKBDBK: There was something that Mr. 
Se^our wanted to have the circular brought in for, and you 
Objected to it. If you both wanted it in, let it be put in, with 
all my*heart What is this that you are now showing to the 
Witn^ (the circular was handed to the Court); you may ask 
mjthing about it that you wish. 
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Mr* Field : That is the heading Triangle Best Linseed 
Cakes’^?— A. It is. 

Q. And that is not what you sold to Mr. Ayre ?— A. Yes. I 
sold “ Triangle Best Linseed Cakes.” 

Q. You did sell ‘‘Triangle Best Linseed Cakes”?— A. Yes. 

Q. Composed of bran and sesame to the extent x>f 50 per cent. 
—A. Yes; and better than linseed-cake. 

Q. I am not asking you that—^my question is, do you call 
that “Triangle Best Linseed Cake”?— A. No. “ Triangle Best 
Linseed Cake.” 

Q. Then you do ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Composed one half of sesame and bran ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And you mean to represent that that was known to the 
world when you were selling “ Triangle Best Linseed Cake ”?— 
A. It was known to all my buyers, 

Mr. Justice Blaokbden : I understood (it must have been a 
* mistake of mine) that you had a contract with Messrs, Ayre, by 
which they were your sole buyers ?— A. With the exception of 
some private customers. 

Mr. Field: Did you sell this to anybody but Mr, Ayre?— A. 
A few tons. 

Q. To whom ?— A. Richard V. Knowles. 

Q. When ?— A. During the season, 

Q, When ?— A. From October to this March. 

Q. About what quantity ?— A, Fifty or sixty, or seventy tons. 

Q. Anybody else ?— A. No. 

Q. Then all that you will say is, that it was known to 
Knowles and Ayre, that your “ Triangle Best Linseed Cake ” 
consists of linseed, sesame, and bran ?— A. One or two customeis 
of mine. 

Q. Give me their namefe ?—Au Thomas Irving, of Chesterfield. 

Q. What is he?— A, He is a large cake dealer. 

Q. In the trade ?— A. Yes; and Mrs. Miller, of Thirsk. 

Q. In the trade ?— A. Yes. I do not know anybody else. 

Q. Nobody else? Because I should like to have soine of 
this cake by and by, if I could get it?— A. There is a quantity 
of it. 

Q. Who else knew of it?— A, I think that is all. 

Q. Can you tell me what quantity of tons have been sold of 
that “ Triangle Best ” ?— A. About thirty tons. 

Mr. Justice Blaokbuen: Thirty to each^ or thirty to the 
whole?— A. I should think thirty to the whole. 

Mr. Field: Have you got a book, which will show your 
deliveries to the first name that you mentioned—^Mr, Knowles^; 
have you got a book or an invoice?— A. This is the counterfoil 
of the invoice^book. 
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Q, Then, what you mean to say is, that these persons knew 
what you were selling,— A, Oh, decidedly so. 

Q, What do you call “ Linseed pure ” ?— A. “ Diamond K.” 

Q, Where is the mark ? Hare you got a copy of the mark 
here ?— A, It is on that cake, and it is on the circulars too.” 

Mr. FlEIiD : I see here “ Diamond K Ditto ” ? 

Mr. Justice BliAOKBUltlsr: The pure is above; but if you will 
look at the cake you will see the mark, and it will enable y'ou to 
understand it. 

Mr, Field : It is very dijBBcult to see ?— A. Well, the workmen 
darn the brands on to our bags, and are paid for it. 

Mr, Justice BLACKBumiir; I suppose there is a diamond with 
a K inside of the diamond, and then the word “ pure ” after that ? 

Mr. Field : Well, I take it in faith, for I cannot see it. 

Mr. Setmotjb : I see it. 

Mr. Field : You see it with your client’s eyes. 

Mr. Seymoto : Thank you. I see it also with my own ; it is* 
written backwards. 

Mr. Justice BLAOKBiJRJir: Yes, from its having been put on 
the bags, the letters are reversed.— A, When we rip the bags we 
turn them inside out. 

Mr, Field : Give me a cake of the ordinary, that is the cake 
I like best 

Mr. Justice Blaokbui^E’ If the gentlemen of the jury wish 
to look at it, they will see there is “ Diamond pure,” only from 
the bag having been turned the wrong way, the letters are 
reversed. Therefore it is something like (if you have read ‘ Alice 
in Wonderland’) seeing the Jabberwt>ck written the wrong way. 

!Mr. Field : I cannot see it. 

The WiTOTiSS : Oh, Mr. Field! 

Mr. Field: Do not be angry with me. 

The Witness : It is right in the middle of the cake. 

Mr, Justice BlaOKBUEN : You will see it is ‘‘ Diamond pure,” 
only with the letters turned the wrong way. If you were to 
hold it opposite a looking-glass you would see it quite right. 

Mr. Field ; It is a difficult operation to see it. What is this 
(pointing to a mark on the cake) ?— A, That is a darn, because 
the bag was tom. 

Q, What is this other mark ?— A, That is the man’s mark. 

Q, Whose mark ?— A. The maker; so that if he makes it 
badly, I know who has done it, 

Q, Does that indicate to you what his name is ?— A, Myfore- 
mm will tell you that. 

4^. What you call “ Linseed pure ” is linseed with the seeds— 
which are supposed to be grown with it—^screened from it?— A, 
As filr a$ possible. 
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Q* By four screenings and siftings?— A, Yes. 

Q. Where is it that the screening is done ?— A, It is done as 
the linseed comes in, first of all to take away the matting and 
straw, 

Mr. Justice Blacebue^T : That is not what you were asked. 
It was, Where is it done ?— A. At the mill. 

Mr. Field : What part of the mill is it that the screening 
and sifting is done ?— A, The first screening is at the entrance 
from the river. 

Q. On the first, or ground floor ?— A. Ground floor. 

Q, What is taken out by the first screening ?— A. Th^ seed 
goes through in the first screening, and leaves matting, and bits 
of chip, and. so on. 

Q. That is a coarse screening?— A, Yes. 

Q. What is the size of the mesh of the riddle ?— A. Well, I 
may tell you that all seed, for whatever kind of cake it may be, 
goes through that riddle. 

Q. Therefore there is not much in that?— A, No, it is to 
prevent bits of bag from getting through, and so on. 

Q. Where does the next take place ?— A, The elevators take 
the seed up to the top of the mill. 

Q. But I suppose it is discharged from its bags on the ground 
floor?— A. Yes, or in the lighter, 

Q, In what shape, then, is it taken up to the top of the mill ? 
— A. In a state of nature. 

Q. In what bags?— A. In buckets. 

Q. Then it is taken up there with all its seeds in it, polygo¬ 
nums or drunken darnels, or whatever there may be in it, all 
goes up there?— A. Yes, if there are any. 

Q, Is there any seed that comes from the Black Sea without 
them ?— A. 1 do not think there were any in one of the 
samples. 

Q. Where did that come frmn?^— A, From the Black Sea- 

Q. What, TOthout any admixture?— A^ Well, 4»per cent, is 
scarcely discernible. 

* Q. Then the Calcutta is not so clean as the Black Sea?—.4. 
It was cleaner in this instance. 

Q, But as a rule^it is not?—^Yes, I should think it is how. 

Q. What is the reaT percentage of seeds in the Calcutta 
linseed ?— A. I should think about 6 per cent, is the average. 

Q. Then with the seed^ whatever there may be in it, it goes 
up to the top of the mill ?— A* Yes, 

Q. Do all the siftings go on up there, the three further 
siftings?— A. Yes. 

Q. What is the size of the smallest mesh that is used for 
sifti g?— A, Well, I cannot tell you the size; there is one 
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which is a sand screen to take out the sand, and there is another 
which is larger, and one smaller. 

Q. What is the position of the place where these siftings and 
screenings go on with reference to the place where the cake is 
made?—-4. Oh, it is a long way oS ; one is at the top and the 
other at the bottom of the mill, 

Q, How many floors are there between ?— A. Two. 

Q. How is the lii^seed, which, according to your account, is 
taken from the bottom floor to the top, conveyed there ?— A. By 
elevators; it is taken through the screens and into the hoppers. 

Q. What becomes of the screenings and siftings ?— A, The 
sand is thrown away. 

Q. What becomes of the screenings and siftings?—^The 
rubbish is thrown into the river, which is part of the screenings 
and siftings. 

Q. What part of the screenings and siftings is thrown into 
the liver?—The sand and dirt and lumps, and such like 
things. 

Q. They are taken out at the bottom ?— A. No. The sand is 
taken out at the top. 

The dirt and the lumps come out at the bottom ?— A. Yes. 

Q. What becomes of the rest of the screenings and siftings, 
such as dodder and rape?— A. If we have anything .but fine 
linseed in the mill it is used for the common cake. 

Q. Then the screenings and siftings which come out of the 
linseed are used for the common cake ?— A. If it is being made 
with fine seed. 

Q. If it is not fine ?— A. It is not put in. 

Q. "What becomes of it then?— A. It lies there till we use 
fine seed for the common cake. 

Q. I do not follow you—^let me try to understand you : you 
have linseed containing things that you wish to separate from it, 
which I call screenings and siftings—^it is a phrase known in 
the trade ?— A, I do not know. 

Q. Do not blush—^are not there cakes which are known as 
siftings cake ?— A. No, not to my knowledge. 

Q. You never heard of them ?— A. No, I am speaking what I 
believe to be the truth. 

Q. You never heard of siftings cake ?— A. No, never. 

Q. Now, as to the result of this screening, tell me what 
becomes of it—^where is it carried to from the top floor?— 
A. The screenings are lodged in bags, fastened in a proper way, 
and they are put on one side; the sand and the dirt is thrown 
away, and these other siftings that we have paid for as seed, go 
in with fine linseed if we are compelled to use fine linseed in 
making cakes at 25 per cent, below the price of pure. 
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Q. Then you use the screenings and siftings mised with pure 
seed to mahe cake?— A. Yes, the screenings. 

Q. The screenings are put into bags?— A. Yes. 

Q. Where are they carried to from the top floor after they are 
put into bags?— A* The foreman will tell you that 

Q. Give me some notion ?— A, They are kept at the top, I 
should think. 

Q. They are not mixed up with the linseed at the top ?— A, I 
do not know how it is done—do not know at what exact place; 
I should say at the hopper. 

Q. Then you mix it with the fine linseed, do you ?— A, For 
the common cake. 

Q. 1 do not want to know that; what I want to know is this; 
is it put with the fine linseed in the top of the warehouse or the 
bottom?— A, It is put by itself, and then if we have common 
cake to make out of the fine linseed, we put a certain proportion 
to it to make it equal to linseed “ genuine as imported.” That 
is used and sold for genuine cakes—^not by me. 

Q. These screenings are put with fine linseed to make common 
cake of?— A, That being equal to the common cake which is 
made in Hull. 

Q. But you do not mean to say that it is equal to good 
common cake?— A, Yes, it is. 

Q. With these siftings?— A, Quite equal, 

Q. Who has the duty in your mill of mixing the screenings 
with the fine linseed ?— A. It is the foreman’s duty. 

Q, And we are going to see him ?— A. Yes. 

Q, But as I understand it, the mixing takes place upstairs ?— 
A, Yes. 

Q. Are not the screenings sometimes brought down into the 
lower floor before they are mixed?— A, No, they are not. 

Q. Never?— A. Never. 

Q. There never was such a thing?— A, There never was such 
a thing. 

Q. In order to understand this, let me ask you this—If I 
understand rightly, what is called pure linseed is first of all put 
into the hopper and grpund or crushed 7-^A* Rolled. 

Q. ']pie object of that is not to get out the oil, but to prepare 
the seed for the ultimate pressure of the oil out of it?— 
A, Exactly. 

Q. Therefore that is a slight operation; it is merely, in fact, 
bruising the seed?— A. “Cracking,*^ as we call it; it cracks 
the husk. 

Q, Then, I now ask you this, with reference to the « genuine,” 
as you call it,—Is the only difference iMween that and the 
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««pure” that the wild seeds are not sifted from it?— A, It is not 
sifted—^not the last sieve. 

Q. The ‘‘ genuine” ?— A. No, not the last sieve. 

Q, What we have here is a compound cake?— A. Yes. 

Q. That is called “ Buffum”?— A. No, I do not call it so, 

Q. You do not, I know; but is not that the word used for 
these cakes?— A. No, not for “ Triangle” cakes. 

Mr. Justice BLACKBUElsr: Is the word used for any cakes ?— 
A. It is a vulgar phrase used by the men. 

Mr. FielI) : And what do the men of Hull meah by it? Do 
not they mean compound cakes ? Is not it a common term to 
use for mixed cakes?— A. No, I have heard the word before; 
but it is used to denote what is mixed with it, not the cake after 
it is made 

Q. What is that?— A. Bran. 

Q. Then your “ Triangle Best” is Bufium—it has got bran 
in it?— A. Yes. 

Q. What is the meaning of BuSizm ?— A. 1 do not know. It 
is what I should call a vulgar slang word. 

Q, Is not there special machinery for making these compound 
cakes?— A. No. 

Q. Have you any of Thompson and Stather^s machinery?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Is not that machinery expressly made for the purpose of 
producing these compound, or, as I call them, ** adulterated” 
cakes ?— A. It has nothing to do with the making of the cakes ; 
it could not make them. 

Q. Is the object of it to grind more closely than the ordinary 
machinery ?— A. To do it more quickly. 

Q, I want you to explain this to me. When you make what 
I call a compound cake—I suppose I may call it a compound 
cake?— A. You are at liberty to call it what you like. 

Q. And you will not object? 

Mr. Seymour; As long as you do not forget it is Triangle 
Best.” 

Mr. Field : A mixed cake ?— A. Yes. 

. Q, When you make a mixed cake, do not you first of all 
crush the sesame or the other materials that are put in—say 
earth-nut?— A. Nut-cake. 

Q. You crush that, do not you, at the rolls first?— A. No, the 
machine does that. That is what the machine is for —to break 
the cake. ' ♦ 

Q. You^ mean this Thompson and Statheris machine?— 
A. Yes, with revolving arms. 

Q. You crush that at the rolls first, do not you ?— A. No, it 
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goes to the macliine first, it does not go to, the mill at all—^it is 
not done by the rolls. 

Q. Where is that done?— A. Just in one of the parts of 
the mill. 

Q, By a separate machine?— A. Oh, quite, and Worked by 
a separate engine. 

Q. Then the sesame cake is cinished up first of all by a sepa¬ 
rate engine ?— A. Broken. 

Q. And when it is so broken, is it placed under the rolls in 
the machine which ordinarily makes the linseed-cake ?— A, Under 
the pair of edge-stones. 

Q. Is not the linseed that is going to be used for the purpose 
of making the mixed cake passed through the rolls in the same 
way as the other, but much more lightly ?— A. Oh, no; it is 
not the same machinery at all. One is a pair of rolls in which 
the seed is nipped, the other is a small piece of iron which holds 
the cake, and which has teeth to take the cake down and break 
it. It falls into a place where there are revolving arms, and 
those arms beat the cake to powder 5 it is then taken by little 
hoppers which pass it into a sifter, and any little bits of straw 
or stick which there may be in the sesame-cake are not put into 
the meal, which is delivered as clean as it can be made. 

Q. In what process is it that the sesame and bran come to¬ 
gether ?—AL After the linseed is put through the rolls and is put 
under the stones. When the linseed is put under the stones the 
sesame and the bran are added under the stones. 

Q. And then you give just a slight-?— A, Oh, no. 

Q. Now stop; just hear my question. Do not you give just 
a slight turn or two just to amalgamate those three things to¬ 
gether?— A. No; we do not. 

Mr. Justice BlackbubN: If I understood the description 
before rightly, the object of the iron arm or sweeper which 
pushes them all under the ston.es, was to push them all tinder 
the stones together ? 

A JxiROB; It is so. (To the Witness.) How long are they 
there ?— A. They are twelve to fifteen minutes. 

Mr. Justice BLACE3UE5T: If I understand you aright, they are 
put under the stones, and that being under the stones they all 
mix together ?— A. Of course. 

Mr. Justice BLACKStTEN: The three things together are mixed 
under the stones. 

Mr. Field ; I ask you whether you do not make this difference, 
that you do not press out the oil so much in the rolls when 
you are going to make a mixed cake as you do when you are 
making a pure cake ?— A. If I did not, I should he ready for an 
asylum. 

. vnr.. YTTT s. 2 E 
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Mr. Justice Blaoebuen : There is something in your ques- 
tioon which shows that either you or I must have mistaken the 
evidence. I have understood that the oil was not pressed out at 
all till after they had been crushed ? 

Mr. FeeIiD : No; “ bruised’’ is the word I used. 

The Witness : “Grind” is the word. 

Mr. Field: Do not you grind or bruise it?— A. No; “grind’ 
is the word—cut it up. 

Justice Blackbuen : Are you speaking of what you do 
between the rollers ?— A, Under the stones. 

Mr. Justice Blackbxjbn: Aye, aye; but the question and 
answer must be understood in order to get at the truth. Now 
let us hear your question, Mr. Field. 

Mr. Field : I ask you this: when you are making pure 
linseed-cake do you merely bruise the seed?— A. Yes; as I said 
before, we call it “ cracking” it. 

Q, And then the stones grind it to a fine powder?— A, Yes; 
not to too fine a powder. 

Q, Now, I will ask you this; when the “ genuine” is made 
or the mixed cake, is not the pmssiire in the rolls less than it 
is when you are going to make a pure cake ?— A. No. 

Q, Do not you purposely leave larger seeds and more oil in 
the seeds when you are going to make mixed cake than when 
you are going to make pure c^e?— A, No; it would annihilate 
my purpose if I did. 

Q, That depends upon what your purpose is : if it is to sell 
oil, I agree; but if it is to sell cake, or if it is to sell bran for 
linseed, I do not agree ?-—^4. If I wanted to disguise w’hat I put 
into the cakes, I could grind it for half an hour to three-quarters 
—the more I grind it the less it would show. 

Mr, Justice Blackbuen : Now just let me see if I have dis¬ 
tinctly understood—will finish what I have written down, and 
then I will ask you if I have understood you rightly. Correct 
me if am wrong; but what I have understood you to say is, that 
there is no difference in the pressure of the rollers whether the 
cracked seed is intended to be used for pure cake or mixed ?— 
A. None at all—^none whatever. 

Mr. Field : Is there not a difference in the gi'inding stones— 
is there not less grinding and crushing of the seed in the stones 
when you are making mixed cake than there is when it is for 
pure cake ?— A. No; not perhaps above a minute or two. 

Q. Well, then, there is a diflerence ?— A, Well, I do not like 
my pure cakes ground much at alL I leave them as long as I 
can get the oil out, but I do not Want to have them crround 
at all. 

Q. There is a difference, however, in the extent to which the 
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compound material is ground and the pure linseed?— A, Very 

Q. But there is?— A. Well, perhaps a minute or two; Ido 
not know. We grind it so as to get it ready for the kettles. 

Q. Is not that called ‘‘peppering”?— A. No; I have never 
heard the term in my life. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : Does it take more grinding for pure 
than for mixed, or mee versa? 

Mr. Fibld : More when it is going to be manufactured into 
pure. 

Mr. Justice Blaokburn : I understand just the contrary. 

The Witness : No; not more one than the other. 

A Juror : Are there not fewer turns of the stones when it is 
for pure than for mixed?— A. Not one. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn: I thought you said there was a 
difference in the time taken in grinding? 

The Witness : Mr. Field says under the rolls. 

A Juror : You confound each other. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn: Do I understand from you that 
when you have put the linseed under the stones, if it is for 
mixed cake there is a difference in the quantity of grin ding , the 
number of turns of the stones, from what there would be if it 
was pure linseed?— A. Very little. 

Mr. Field ; Then there is some?— A, Yes. 

Q. Is that “ some” more or less—which takes the longest 
time?— A. Calcutta requires more grinding than the Black Sea. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : I have understood you just now, if 
I took you rightly, that when you are going to grind linseed 
without putting anything into it, you grind it for such and such 
a time; and that if to that same linseed you were adding this 
bran and sesame, you would grind it for a different time, is that 
so?— A» For about two minutes, 

Q. Would those two minutes be more or less when you add 
the sesame and bran ?— A. Less when 1 add the sesaxhd It is 
very material—^two minutes! 

Mr. Justice Blackburn ; That may be-r-that is Mr. Field’s 
look out. But what I want to see is that you understand each 
other. 

Mr. Field: Now is not the object of administering less 
grinding to the compound materials than to the pure this, that 
it is merely for the purpose of mixing the three together, and 
not for the purpose of grinding for oil ?—Ai No. 

Q. Then what is the object?— A, Simply on account of the 
cake. If I wanted to disguise the bran, as I said before, I should 
keep it in three-quarters of an hour, and Ibr. Voelcker would 
have ho more found out the bi^ then than he found out th€ 

2 p 2 
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sesame that 1 put in that sample. I can grind it to a perfect 
powder, but I ^d not do so, and because I did not do so- 

Mr. Field: With a good grinding you could grind and 
reduce everything in the cake to a perfect powder, so that 
nobody could discover what was in it?— A. Yes; but I never 
did it. 

Q, But it may be done?— A. If it is kept long enough. 

Q. So that no one can discover what it is ?— A. Yes; grind 
it to flour. 

Q. Now, Dr. Voelcker tells us of chenopodium seeds, and 
wild mustard, and clover, and so on—are those seeds ordinarily 
found in the Black Sea or Calcutta linseed?— A. Well, I do not 
know them by their botanical names, but I suppose they are. 

Q* He says, besides those, he found cotton-seeds ? 

Mr. SeymoxjB: Cotton-cake? 

The Witness : I most positively deny it. 

Mr. Field; You deny it?— A. Most solemnly. 

Q. As far as you know ?— A. Yes. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : Was it cotton-seed or cotton-cake ? * 

Mr. Field : The Report says cotton-seed. I find in the 
cake cotton-seed.” 

The Witness : Cotton-seed husks,” I think were the words. 

Mr. Field : Yes, those were the words. You do use cotton¬ 
seeds in your mill ?— A. I have only used it once. 

Q. You do use them?— A. 1 have only used it once. 

Q. Were you using cotton-seeds at the time this was made ? 
—-4. No; July, 1871, was the last time I used it. 

Q* What quantity of cotton-seed were you using in July, 
1871 ?— A, I crushed 160 tons of cotton-seed. 

^ Q. Under these rolls, with this machinery ?— A. Yes; not 
with the identical rolls. 

Mr. Justice Blackbtjbn : You crushed a certain number of 
tons?— A. 160, as far as my memory serves me. 

Mr. Field: Of cotton-seed?—A Yes. 

Q. Was that screened?— A: It is hand-screened—it is picked 
over by hand, hand-picked. 

Q. Was it screened?— A. Hand-picked. 

Q. Were the husks separated fi*om it?— A. Oh, no, it is never 
done in Hull. 

Q. Well, I do not know, I am asking for information. Then 
I will ask you about cocoa-nut cake. When did you have 
cocoa-nut cake ?— A. Well, I have had some at table; my wife 
has had some for dessert, but I never saw it as an article of com¬ 
merce. I never knew there was such a thing. 

Q. Then if it was in the cake, you cannot tell where it came 
firom ?— A. It was not in the cake. 
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Q. I know you say that, but I am putting this to you—it 
was in the cake, can you tell me where it came from ?— A. TVo, 

I cannot. 

Q. Rice dust ?— A, No. 

Q. Millet-seeds?— A. As jnany millet-seeds as there are in 
here (pointing to a sample). 

Q. That is so ?— A. Oh, yes, one in a thousand. 

Q. Is that one of the seals that you say grows with the 
linseed ?— A. Yes ; it is imported largely into England. It is a 
bright yellow seed, very scarce—^I may say one in 10,000. 

Q. Broken wheat, how do you account for that?— A. In the 
bran. The bran is put into wheat bags, which may not have 
been properly shook out, and so the bran comes with some wheat 
in it. 

Q. What is bran—^what is it made of?— A. Well, I am as 
ignorant as you sire. 

Q. Husks of barley?— A. Well, a stray barley-corn might 
have got into it, from the seed coming in a steamer that had 
some barley on board, but only by accident; and if it came so 
the seed would be ground. 

Q. I cannot understand how, if it came in bags-?—A. 

Black Sea linseed does not come in bags, but in bulk. Calcutta 
does. 

Q. Which of the two cakes were made of Black Sea and 
which of Calcutta ?— A. They were all made of three-quarters 
Calcutta and one-fourth Black Sea, 

Q. Mouldy wheat is another thing found by Dr. Voelcker?— 
A. I never saw it. 

Q. You do not think there could be any in it?— A. Well, I 
never did see any, and so 1 do not know what it looks like. 

Q. With regard to the sesame-cake, what age was that when 
it came to you?— A. Fresh made. 

Q. When was it made ?— A, In October. 

Q. Have you got the invoice of the sesame here?—^^.,My 
solicitor has got it, 

Mr. Justice Blaokbxjbk* : I think it has been put in. 

Mr. FeeUiD : I have not seen tihe invoice pf the sesam4-cake. 

Mr. Seymour : It was put in—^Young and Timms. 

Mr. Field : Have you got any of the sesame-cake now?—I 
have, as it is after it has been passed through Thompson and 
Stather^s machine. 

Mr. Justice Blaoeburh : Have you none of the unbroken 
sesame-cake?— -A. No, I do not bring it for this reason—^I do 
not put it under the stones in the form of cake, but I make it 
into meal; I thought I should have it suggested that there was 
something added that was different to the cake. 
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Mr, Field : Have you got, then, some of the sesame-cake at 
home?— A. Yes. 

Q. And that you have not brought?— A. I have not brought 
that, because I do not put it under the stones; I put the meal 
under the stones. We can have plenty of it, if necessary. 

Q. I will now ask you about the cake which you have 
produced to-day, the ‘^Triangle Best.’^ Look at these two 
specimens of cake (handing the same to the Witness). Are 
they specimens of the same cake?— A. This (pointing) has 
been wet. 

Q. Look at the texture, and tell me whether the texture of the 
cake is the same as the one you produce now ?— A. This (point¬ 
ing) is being made now. 

Q. When was the cake you now produce made?— A. Within 
the last week. 

Q. Oh!— A. The cake sent* to Mr. Wells is three-quarters 
Calcutta and one-quarter Black Sea. This (pointing) is three- 
quarters St. Petersburg and one-quarter Calcutta. 

Q. Then that is no representation of the cake you sent to Mr. 
Wells ?— A. No; this is only what we are sending out now. 

Q, I only want to get the facts. 

Mr, SeymoUB : To show the brand ?— A. Yes, it was produced 
to show the brand. Mr. Field asked for it. 

Mr. Field : I understand you gnnd up the sesamercake as 
you buy it?— A. I stow it away, and use it ^ I want it. 

Q. Is that at all screened in any way ?— A. I told you it went 
up by elevators. It is screened to get all the sticks and anjrthing 
of that sort out of it. 

Q, What becomes of these screenings?—They are thrown 
away. 

Re-examined by Mr. Setmoue. 

Q. I have very little to ask you, but, if I understand you 
rightly, the dodder and other foreign weeds or substances that 
have been taken from pure linseed, you mix with pure linseed, 
in making the commonest and lowest type of cake, where you 
are obliged to use linseed for that purpose?— A. Yes, dodder- 
seed being a good feeding article. 

Q. Quite so. Do you, in making your “ Triangle Best,” take 
precautions and care to prevent any of these screenings being 
mixed with it ?— A. Emphatically—all the care possible. 

Q. Just tell me what you do when you speak of taking all the 
care possible—^is the floor swept and prepared ?— A. It does not 
go on to the floor; the screenings are delivered into bags, and 
the bags are tied. 

Q. Then unless they are untied they will not get mixed from 
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any accident?— A. No, because the Knseed that is taken to 
make the cakes below, is taken from the pile when we want 
it by the machinery; it is drawn into the hoppers, and comes 
down without anybody touching it after it has left the pile. It 
appears in the lower floor after it has gone up and through the 
screen and down to the bottom, and if anything was put to it, it 
would have to be put at the stones. 

Q. Wilfully?— A. Wilfully; in the presence of twenty or 
thirty men. 

Q. You have mentioned two men that you say are not here, 
although Mr, Smales is here, and Stevenson the foreman ?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. With reference to the other two men, did they do anything 
more than obey mechanically the orders that were given them? 
— A. No. 

Q. I want you to explain. I do not want to have any point 
made hereafter which is not cleared up now. You said you got 
some seed by the vessel ‘D. M. Parke’?— A. The invoices were 
put in. 

Q. I wanted to know that; that is the 395 quarters that my 
Lord asked you, I think, a question about? 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : Yes, I understand it now; at first I 
misunderstood it. I first understood him to say that that was 
Calcutta seed that had arrived, which would not have been con* 
sistent with what he was saying, but afterwards he said it was 
Black Sea. 

Mr, Seymour : When did that arrive at your mills?— A, On 
the 30th January. 

Q. Was that used in any portion?— A. I put in the invoice 
for fear I should be unable to swear that it was entirely ‘ Varina.’ 

I think it went to make pure. 

Q. Your impression is, it was not in; but you produce the 
invoice for fear ?— A. For fear I should be charged with leaving 
it out. 

' Q. But now supposing it in, what sort of quality is it?— A. 
It is better than the * Varina’s.’ 

Q. A higher price ?— A. I think so; but not only that, but the 
allowance was 4*04, and the standard being 4, it was the cleanest 
I had ever known. 

Q. It was within -04 of the very purest?—A Yes.^ 

Q, I will ask you one question which does not strictly arise ; 
it is only to identify a parcel upon which I cross-examined 
Professor Voelcker yesterday. I asked him whether he had 
analysed a sample sent to him by Mr. Knowles. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn ; I think he produced the analysis. 

Mr. Seymour : The linseed and cake. It is merely for the 
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sake of identifying some evidence hereafter. I want to ask this 
witness what linseed and sesame, and in what proportions, are 
in the sample he gave to Mr. Knowdes to send to Professor 
'^’’oelcker?— A. I saw the sesame-cake taken from the pile, ex 
‘ Result’ 

Mr. Justice Blaokbuen ; Just let us see for a moment what 
it was. There were a great many things asked of Professor 
Voelcker. 

Mr. Seymotjb: I asked Dr. Voercker whether he had not 
made an analysis on July 24th for Mr. Knowles. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn: My note is “Last month, July 
24th, I received a sample from Mr. Knowles.” 

Mr. Setmoue : That is it I only want to identify the seed 
and sesame in that sample, that is all. (To the Witness.) 
What sesame was it you sent and gave Mr. Knowles ?— A. Some 
of the sesame that was in the cake Mr. Wells got. I saw it 
taken from the pile where it had been placed when it came from 
the ‘ Result.’ I saw it taken to the machine and passed through, 
and I went with it into the mill. 

Q. Then you can warrant it was the same?— A. Yes. 

Q. Now as to the linseed ?— A. This is the linseed (producing 
a sample). The same linseed as that which the “Triangle 
Best” was made of 

Mr. Field: Which?— A. That “Triangle Best” that you 
asked me about—^three-fourths Petersburg and one-fourth Cal¬ 
cutta, and 20 per cent, sesame was put in. This linseed con¬ 
tained the seeds which Dr. Voelcker said were, some of them, 
deleterious, and made out of rubbishing linseed. 

Q, I understand you to say that the linseed you used in the 
cake which Mr. Wells got had three-fomths Calcutta to one of 
Black Sea; the linseed you sent up to be analysed was three- 
fourths Petersburg and one Calcutta ?— A. Yes. 

Q. And therefore it was not so pure linseed as the other ?— 
A. It had rather more admixture. 

Mr. Field ; Do I understand you to say you gave these 
samples to Mr. Knowles for the purpose of being sent to Dr. 
Voelcker?— A. I did on the 24th of July. 

Q. And did not communicate with Dr. Voelcker that it was 
for the purpose of this trial ?— A. I did not send it myself. 

. Q. It was sent for the purpose of this trial?— A. I knew from 
, Dr, Voelcker’s prejudice against the Hull crushers that I dare 
npt send it to him direct. 

JOHK STEVENSON sworn : examined hy Mr. Cave. 

'' Are you foreman in Mr. Kidd’s mill ?—Yes. 
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Q, I tliink you Lave been in tLe business of a seed crusher for thirty-five 
years?—Yes. 

Q. You have been with Mr. Kidd seventeen years and as foreman fifteen 
years?—I have. 

Q. Have you the superintendence of the mill and of the crushing of the 
seel?— A, Yes. 

Q. AYere you engaged as foreman at the time the seed %va3 emshed which 
made the cake that was sent to Mr, Wells ?— A. I was. 

Q, You heard what Mr. Kidd has said as to the seed out of which that was 
made ?— A, Yes, I know what seed it was made finm. 

Q ^ Linseed, sesame, and bran ?— A. Yes. 

Q.' Are those the materials out of which that cake was made ?—A. It was 
made from Calcutta and Black Sea lir^eed. 

Q. Sesame-cake?— A, Yes. 

Q, And bran ?— A, And bran. 

Q, Was the linseed out of which it was made a good sample of linseed ?— 
A. Pine linseed; fine clean linseed. 

Q. What do you say as to the proportion of foreign seeds in that ?—*4. 
Well I am sure I do not know, 

Q. Was it less or greater than usual ?—A. Well the Calcutta was finer 
than usual, and the Black Sea was about as usual. 

Q. How was the sesame-cake?— A, It was a splendid sample. 

Q. And the bran ?— A. A ver^* good sample indeed, the same as we get 
usually; fine wheat bran, 

Q. Do you make entries of the dates when those materials come into the 
mill ?—aI Yes. 

Q. And you have got a hook containing those entries, have you? — 
A.' Yes. 

Q, Are you able to say that this cake supplied to Mr. Wells was made otit 
of those materials you have spoken of?— A, Yes. 

Q. It was made under your superintendence by certain pressmen?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Was it possible for any poisonous ingredients to get into the cake in 
the course of the manufacture?—A. Ko. 

Q, You have heard Mr, Kidd describe the way in which it is made ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q, Is that correct?—A. It is. 

Q. And did you pemonally superint^d the making of it?—A. I did ; of 
course I was there in the daytime you know, 

Q, Was there any cotton-seed or cotton-cake in the mill at that time ?— 
A. No. 

Q. Or cocoa-nut ?—A. No. 

Q. Or rice?—A. No. 

Q. Or sweepings of com warehouses?—A. No, I never saw any in the 
place. 

Q. Now, we hear that five tons of this c^e was delivered on the 8th of 
February ?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Don’t you keep a book of the deliveries?—A. Yes; but I have not the 
book here. 

Mr. Justice BnACKBTJBisf: I think we have got the evidence of it, and I do 
not understand it is in dispute. 

Mr. Cave : Was anything put into that cake except that Calcutta and 
Black Sea linseed, sesamd-cake and bran.?— A, No, nothing—not to my 
knowledge. 

Q, In the course of making the cakes are the materials fully mixed 
together ? —A, Yes, under the stones. 
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Q, And after tiie cakes are pressed are they stowed away together?— A, 
Thdf are pnt into a rack after they come out of the press. 

Q. And after that they are stowed away in the cakehouse ?— A. They are 
taken away in barrows, and stowed away in the cakehouse. 

la any cake made except for the puipose of crushing the seed, or with 
the intention of crushing the seed and getting the oil out of it ?— A. No. 

Q. Is any cake made with the seed purposely left whole in it ?— A. No, of 
course not; we want the oil out of it. 

Q. Do you remember some cake being returned from Mr. Wells ?— A, Yes. 

Q, Was it in bags ?— A, Yes, it was. 

Q. 'Had it got a seal on ?—A, It had a proper seal on. ' 

0- Whose seal was it ? 

Mr. Justice BiiAOKBuen ; I do not remember this evidence about its being 
returned. 

Mr. Oaye ; We shall prove that it was returned afterwards. 

Mr. Justice BIiAOKBubu : Mr. Field will know if it is a fact or not 

Mr, Field : Part of the eight tons, I believe. 

Mr. Justice Blackbubn : I do not understand it; I do not think the thing 
was mentioned before; at all events I did not catch it. 

Mr. Cate : Do you remember some cake coming back to the warehouse in 
bags, with a seal upon it?— A. I do. 

Q. Was that Messrs, Ayre’s seal ?—A. I saw it. 

Q, How much was there of it?—A. There was somewhere about eight 
tons. 

Q, Did you go with Spetch, Mr. Ayre’s foreman?— A, Yes, I did. 

0* And did you take portions of this cake?—A. Yes. 

Q. And supply it to certain cowkeepers—€leorge Eoundtree, George Smith, 
Mason, and Hornby ?—Yes. 

Q. Now just look at these four orders (handing the same to'the 
witne^ ?— A, They axe all my handwriting. 

Q, You are able from this to say that those deliveries of cake were made ? 
—Yes. 

Q, Just give me the dates, the quantities, and the persons from the orders? 
A. Five tons of Triangle Best delivered to Ayre Brothers, ordered February 6th; 
number of order, 138L January 29th, 1872, an order to deliver to the 
North-Eastern Eailway Company five tons of Triangle Best linseed-cake, sent 
by Ayre Brothers. January 29th, il872, five tons; delivered February 6th. 
Ordered 1st February, 1872, five tons; delivered February 14th. February 
Sth, 1872, five tons; delivered February 14th. February 14th, 1872, five 
tons; delivered February 16th. 

0- Now were those twenty tons made out of the same material as the cake 
that was sent to Mr. Wells ?—A. They would be. 

Q. Are those also your endorsements ?—^Yes, that is my handwriting. 

Q. “ January 27th, two tons; delivered February 8rd. January 24th, two 
tons; delivered February 2nd”?— A, Yes. 

Q, Were those four tons also made out of the same material as the cake 
supplied to Mr. Wells?—A. Yes. , - 

Cross-examined hy Mr. Field. 

What was the number of the order delivered on the 14th of Februaiy ? 
—(No answer.) 

When did you first bring in the bulk out of which these cakes were 
—^when did you first begin to work upon it ?— A, Somewhere about the 
middle of January we should start to make the best cake. 

Q. Was there any other seed besides the two cargoes we have heard of 
mixed up with the bulk?—A. No. 
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Q* When was the last time you made ordinary cake—^were you making 
any at that time?— A* I cannot tell you. We had made some a week or 
two before. 

Q. Do you make the ordinary cake at the same time that you make 
best cake?—Sometimes we make one sort in one miU and the other in 
the other mill 

Q. How many mills have you?— A. Well, we have like two. 

Q. Two mills?— A, Well, there is one here and an engine here, and the 
other is on the other side of the wall (e]Eplaining). 

Q. All iir the same room ?—A. Ko, 

Q. There is the engine-house between?—A. There is the engine-house 
between, and there is a wall runs right away along from end to end. They 
cannot get mixed. One mill’s stuff cannot get mixed with the other’s. 

Q. Were you making ordinary and common at the same time that you 
were making best?— A, I cannot say—^not at that time. 

Q* Who has the management of the ordinary mill?— A. Sometimes we 
make it in one place and sometimes in the other. 

Mr. Justice Blackbtjkn : You have got all the books here, and you can in 
a moment ascertain whether or not that is so. Just turn to the books and 
see whether you nMe any of the ordinary cake in January or not There 
must he a hook that will tell that? 

After some confusion, caused by the Witness referring to the year 1871 
instead of 1872:— 

Mr. Field ; What quantity of ** Buffum ” were you making on the 12th 
February?— A. I do not know a phrase like that. 

Q. You never heard of it?— A, Well, I have heard of it, it is vul^r speak¬ 
ing when they call it Buffum.” 

[A long examination here ensued as to the dates of manufacture of the dif¬ 
ferent descriptions of cakes, and on Mr. Kidd being recalied and referring to 
his books, it appeared that on the 5th of February all three descriptions were 
made, that no more Plain Triangle was made until the 12th of February, 
that Triangle Best was made on the 6th, 7th, and 8th February, then not until 
the morning of the 13th February.] 

Q. Are the two first men here; are they working in order; or how do you 
take their time? Middleton and Stevenson are, I think, working all day 
long?—A. Yes, 

Q. And that hook shows what they make?—A. Yes. 

Q* When you made ordinary <^e on ihe 12ih, was that made from the 
same linseed as the best was made of ?—A. Some of the same linseed. 

©. Very pure?—A. Fine seed. 

Q, What did you mix with the ordinary on the 12th to make it ?—A. Lin¬ 
seed, bran, and nut-cake. 

Q* That was very fine linseed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was any screenir^s or siftings put into that?—A. Ko, I do not 
remember that there was. 

Q* I want to know; 3Mfr. Kidd told us ?—A. We put a portion in if we have 
any, but if .we have not any we cannot put it in. 

Q. That I am well aware ot But Mr. Kidd told us if the linseed was very 
good, the siftings were put in to bring it down to what is called a good cake?— 
A. It is, if we have any in stock.' 

Q, You had been making, a good deal of pure just before?—A, I won’t 
swear whether we had or not. 

Q, You had been makmg all the week before. You had been making 
hardly anything hut pure. Just look at your hook and ^y whether that is 
not so? Had you not been making for the whole week before pretty nearly 
nothing hut pure (handing the hwk to the witness)?—A. Well, then, of 
course there would be some put in. 
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And after ihe cakes are pressed are tliey stowed away together?— A. 

are pnt into a rack after they come out of the press. 

Ql And after that they are stowed away in the cakehouse ?— A, They are 
taken away in l^ows, and stow^ away in the cakehou^. 

Q. Is any cake made except for the purpose of crushing the seed, or with 
the intention of crushing the seed and getting the oil out of it ?— A, Ko. 

Q, Is any cake made with the seed purposely left whole in it ?—jd. No, of 
course not; we want the oil out of it. 

Do you remember some cake being returned from Mr. ^ells ?— A, Yes. 

Q, Was it in bags A. Y^, it was. 

Q, Had it got a seal on ?—A. It had a proper seal on. 

Q. Whose seal was it? 

Mr. Justice BiiAGKBUB^ : I do not remember this evidence about its being 
returned. 

Mr. Cave : We shall prove that it was returned afterwards. 

Mr. Justice Bi*ackbxjbn : Mr. Field will know if it is a fact or not. 

Mr. Field : Part of the eight tons, I believe. 

Mr. Justice Blackbub^t : I do not understand it; I do not think the thing 
was mentioned before ; at all events I did not catch it. 

Mr. Cave ; Do you remember some cake coming back to the warehouse in 
hags, with a seal upon it ?— A. I do. 

Q. Was that Messrs. Ayre’s seal ?— A. I saw it. 

Q. How much was there of it?—A. There was somewhere about eight 
ions. 

Q. Did you go with Spetel^ Mr. Ayre’s foreman?—A. Yes, I did. 

Q. And did you take portions of this cake?—A. Yes. 

Q. And supply it to certain cowk^pers—Geoige Boundtree, George Smith, 
Mason, and Hornby ?—Yes. 

Q. Now just look at these four orders (handing the same, to the 
witness)?—A. They are ail my handwriting. 

Q, Ton are able from this to say that those deliveries of cake were made ? 
—^Yes. 

Q. Just give me the dates, the quantities, and the persons from the orders? 
A. Five tons of Triangle Best delivered to Ayre Brothers, ordered February 6th; 
number of order, 1^1. January 29th, 1872, an order to deliver to the 
North-Eastern Bailway Company five tons of Triangle Best linseed-cake, sent 
by Ayre Brothers. January 29th, 1872, five tons; delivered February 6th. 
Ordei^ 1st February, 1872, five tons; delivered February 14th. February 
9th, 1872, five tons ; delivered February 14th. February 14th, 1872, five 
tons; delivered February 16th. 

Q. Now were those twenty tons made out of the same material as the cake 
that was sent to Mr. Wells ?— A, They would be. 

Q, Are those also your endorsements ?—^Yes, that is my handwriting. 

Q. “ January 27th, two tons; delivered February Sid. January 24th, two 
tons; delivered February 2nd ” ?— A. Yes. 

Q, Were those four tons also made out of the same material as the cake 
supplied to Mr. Weils?—A. Yes. . • 

Qross^ammed hy Mr. Field. 

Q. What was the number of the order delivered on the 14th of February ? 
—{No answer.) 

When did you first bring in the bulk out of which these cakes were 
made—when did you first begin to work upon it ?— A. Somewhere about the 
middle of January we should start to make the best cake. 

Q. Was there any other seed beside the two caigoes we have heard of 
mixed up with the bulk?—A. Na 
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Q. Wlieix wa& the last time you made ordinary cake—^were you making 
any at that time?— A. I cannot tell you. TSTe had made some a week or 
two before. 

Q. Do you make the ordinary cake at the same time that you make 
best cake?—J.. Sometimes we m^e one sort in one mill and the other in 
the other mill. 

Q. How many mills have you?—Weil, we have like two. 

Q. Two mills?—-4. Well, there is one here and an engine here, and the 
other is on the other side of the wall (explaining). 

Q,, All iff the same room ?— A, Xo. 

Q. There is the engine-house between?— A. There is the engine-house 
between, and there is a wall runs right away along from end to end. They 
cannot get mixed. One mill’s stuff cannot get mixed with the other’s. 

Q. Were you making ordinary and common at the same time that you 
were making best?— A. I cannot say—^not at that time. 

Q. Who has the management of the ordinary mill?— A. Sometimes we 
make it in one place and sometimes in the other. 

Mr. Justice Blackbuen; You have got all the books here, and you can in 
a moment ascertain whether or not that is so. Just turn to the hooks and 
see whether you mswie any of the ordinary cake in January or not There 
must be a book that will tell that? 

After some confusion, caused hy the Witness referring to the year 1871 
instead of 1872:— 

Mr. Field: What quantity of “Buffum” were you makii^ on the 12th 
February?— A, I do not know a phrase like that. 

Q, You never heard of it ?— A, Well, I have heard of it, it is vulgar speak¬ 
ing when they call it “ Buffiim.” 

[A long examination here ensued as to the dates of manufacture of the dif¬ 
ferent descriptions of cakes, and on Mx. Kidd being recalled and referring to 
his books, it appeared that on the 5th of February all three descriptions were 
made, that no more Plain Triangle was made until the 12th of February, 
that Triangle Best was made on the 6th, 7th, and 8th February, then not until 
the morning of the 13th February.] 

Q, Are ^e two first men here; are they working in order; or how do you 
take their time? Middleton and Stevenson are, I think, working all day 
long?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that book shows what they make?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you made ordinary cake on the 12th, was that made from the 
same linseed as the best was m^e of?— A. Some of the same linseed. 

Q. Very pure?—A- Fine seed. 

Q, What did you mix with the ordinary on the 12th to make it ?— A. Lin¬ 
seed, bran, and nut-cake. 

Q. Thatwas very fine linseed?—A. Yea. 

Q, Was any screenings or siftings put into that?—A. Ho, I do not 
remember that there was. 

Q, I want to know; Mr. Kidd told us ?—A. We put a portion in if we have 
any, but if we have not mj we cannot put it in. 

Q, That I am well aware of. But Mr. Kidd told us if the linseed was very 
good, the siftings were put iii to bring it down to what is called a good cake ?— 
A- It is, if we have any in stock. 

Q, You had been making a good deal of pure just before?—A. 1 won’t 
swear whether ^ had or not. 

Q. You had been making all the week before. You had been making 
hardly anything but pure. Jiist look at your book and say whether that is 
not so? Had you not been making for the whole week before pretty neariy 
nothing but pure (handing the brok to the witness)?— A. Well, then, of 
course there would be some put in. 
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Q. .You have no lioiiLt about it, have you; you must have got a good stock 
of aci«etiings out of that T^-eek’s manufacture of pure?— A, Well, vre should 
have a good bit. 

Q, Jmd that went into the ordinary that you made on* the 12th ?—J.. It 
would not all go in. ' 

Q. I know that; I am thinking, you know, some went somewhere else; 
did any of it go into the best by mistJike?—-i. It cannot get in there, it is all 
Lapsed up. 

But the best was made on the morning of the 13th. Could not some ot 
that have got into the best that was made on the morning of the 13th ?—* 
A. Yu. 

Q, Why not?— A. Because we always keep it bagged up. 

Q, What?— A, The screenings. 

Q. And who does the mixture, the putting of the screenings into the 
ordinary?— A. The men that work upstairs. 

Q. Oh, you don’t do it?—A. No. 

Q. What is the name of the man who does it ?—A. There are tvro or 
three. 

Q, Ail of them do it?—A. They are all working upstairs; the man they 
call Lc^don has the charge of it. 

Q, Is be here?—A. No. 

Q. I thought not; Logdon, who has tht charge of putting the screenings 
into Uje pure, is not here?— A. We do not put any screenings into the pure, 

Q. No, not into the pure, I mean into the ordinary. 

Mr. Justice Bi*ackbobk : Let me understand if I know rightly what you 
mean. You say the sereenii^s are in bags upstairs, and when you,are putting 
them into the ordinarjr somebody carries the bag down and puts them under 
the stones?—A. No, it is put in in small proportions, and goes up among the 
wed. 

Bo you mean that it is put into seed before the seed goes between 
therollere?—^A. Yes. 

Hr. Fislo: In wbat room is it that the screening are put into the lin¬ 
seed?—A. It is brou^t down and put into the elevators, and that takes the 
seed up. 

Q. If I understand rightly, the linseed is stored on the top floor ?—It is. 

Q. And the screenings are on the top floor?— A. Yes. 

Q. Now tell me when do the screenings get into the linseed ?— A, We bring 
it down stairs. 

Q. When?—^When we want to make a mixed cake. 

Q. Then Logdon is the man who has charge of the doctoring? 

Mr. SETJtfotTB: Don’t say that. 

Hr. Fielo : Well, he has to put the screenings into the linseed ?— A. Log¬ 
don is there; he is one of the men; he is what we call the up-stairs man. 

Q. Does he send the screenings down by the elevator?— A, No, we carry 
them down. 

Mr. Justice Blackbuhx : Just let me try if I can understand it a little 
better. I have understood that when you are going to put it through the 
rollers, you put it into the hoppers from whence it goes to the rollers ?— A, 
Yes, but it has to go into the elevators first. . 

Q. Then the elevators you speak of take the linseed and lift it up and juat 
it into the hoppers, and jfrom there it goes to the rollers ?— A. Yes. 

Q, When you want to put any siftings in order to lower the quality of the 
seed, you take them down and put them into the elevators along with 
tile so that the linseed and siftings go together into the hoppers ?— A. 
Yea 

Mr, Fnsmo: Now I understand it; the elevators are for the purpose of 
carrying it up into the hoppers?—A. Yes. 
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Q. When it is carried down to the elevators so that it may go into the 
hoppers, who carries it down ?— A. One of the labourers. 

< 3 . Any one, or one in particular?—Any one, not one in particular. 

Q. And who gives it to the labourers?— A, When I want to make this 
Triangle Cake I tell him to bring a certain portion down, and we put it in 
when we want it. ^ 

< 3 . That is to say when yon are there, but yon are not there night and 
day.?—At. No. 

Q. Who does it at night ?— A, We run as much seed into the bin in the 
day as will serve the night. 

Q, But you told me just now that Logdon was the person in charge?—At. 
In the day-time, we have not any one there at night. 

Q. What does he do ? — A. He lands the seed. 

Q, And puts it into the elevators F — A. Yes. 

Q, What do yon mean by landing the seed?— A. Talking it out of the lighters. 

Q. And putting it into the elevators? 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : That is a very different thing. 

Mr. Seymour : He says taking it out of the lighters. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : We are talking just now of what is done with 
the seed when it is taken out of the warehouse to go into the elevators to go 
into the hoppers; he was answering you something about takin g it out of the 
lighters to go into the warehouse. 

Mr. Fielu: I was speaking of the other process. (To the Witness) Where 
do you get the linseed from when you are going to make ordinary cake ? — A. 
It runs down the spout into the elevators, and the elevators take it back and 
put it into the hoppers. 

Q. It runs down of itself?—^Al. Yes, with a slide. 

Q. Then it is carried up by the elevators straight ? —^Yes. 

Q, Without anybody’s hand?— A, Without anybody interfering with it. 

Q, Then what is to be done is to put the siftings into that?-^A. Just so. 

Q, Who does that F-^A. First one and then the other; we have no Tnan in 
particular. 

Q. Anybody who comes first?—A. Yes. 

Q. Hid you make this cake, this ** Mangle Best,” on the morning of the 
IStit ?—At. What cake is that ? 

Q, The ** Triangle Best ” that is made on the morning of the 13th ?—At. I 
do not make any at alL 

Q. Did yon put any fflffcings that day into the ordinary—on the 12th ? — A. I 
cannot say whether there would be any put in or not, I should tkink there 
would. 

Q, Was the cake that was made on the morning of the 13th ynnApt in the 
same piace—the same part of the mill as the ordinary that was made on the 
12th; look at the names of the men ?—No, they are not made by the same 
parties. 

Q. Was it made in the same building?—No, one was made in one mill 
and the other in the other. 

How far are they ffom each other.?-—-d. Well, I am sure I never mea¬ 
sured it. I cannot tell you; there is a w’air and er^ne parts them. 

Q, Do the same men work sometimes in one mill and sometimes in 
another ?—Ai No. 

Q, They all keep in one mill ?—They all keep in one mill—they keep in 
their own place. 

He-examined hy Hr. Seymour. 

Q, When you make the “Triangle Best” cake, is it jKissible that the 
screenings can mix with it in the process of manniacture ?— A, No. 
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Can Ecreesings get into any cake unless intentionally used ?—An 
not nnl^ \pe put it in. 

Qn Bid you^t any particle of screenings in tke cake tliat was sent to Mr. 
Wells?—ji. ISOn 

Wlien you want screenings to equalize or lower the ordinary cake by 
putting screenings witii the pure linseeds, does any one give orders for the 
mixture or propw^on except yourself ?—X JSfo., 

Qn You have already said that you give orders for the quantity for night 
as well as day ?— A. 1 give orders for the quantity to be put in. 

Q, And with regard to the su^estion of Logdon ** doctoring,* has he any¬ 
thing more to do than to obey your directions?— A, Ko. 

0 . Bo you deliver cake out on the day it is made—cake made on the 
13th, would it be delivered out ou the day it is made?—Jl. I should say it 
would, I cannot say. 

Qn You cannot tell one way or the other ?— A, Ko, I could not. 


BOBERT SMALES sworn: examined hy Mr. Sbymour. 

Q. Are you a seed crusher in the employment of Mr. Kidd ?—A. I am. 

Qn And I believe you have been thirteen years in the employ?— A. I 
have. 

Qn And is it your duty to take the direct superintendence of grinding the 
materials in the mills?— A. It is. 

Qn Bid you in that capacity superintend the grinding and crushing of the 
meds which resulted in the cake that was sent to Mr. Wells ?—A, Well, I 
should tbmk I tisould. 

You know the distinction between Triangle Plain” (ordinary cake) 
and *^Trian§le ^t*?— jL Yea. 

Qn Kow, in making the TOangle Best, was any portion of screenings or sift¬ 
ings mixed with it?—A, I cannot say that. I am not working in the 
chmbers, I only see the seed when it comes to the rolls. 

Q, But was any put in with your knowledge below ?—A. Ko. 

Q. Could it be put in below without your knowledge?—A. Ko, nothing of 
the sort. 

Q. Then did you see anything put in but the linseed, the sesam^ and the 
bran?—A. Kothingelse. 

Cross’-examined hy Mr. Field. 

y. Were not you making ordinary cake on the 12th ?—A, I cannot teU you 
that: 1 keep no dates, I go according to orders from the foreman. 

Q. Your name is put down in the book as to what you are making?— A, 
Yes. 

Q, Bo you recollect making any cake cm the 13th ?—An Ko. 

Q. You cannot tell one day from the other?— A, Ko, not the dates. I 
should either be working at that time on the day spell or the night spell. 

Q, You have no memoiy at ^ as to what was put into any cake one way 
OT the other ?—An Kot at that time; but I know we never vary or change in 
<jur best cake, nor our ordinary cake neither; we do not vary in our mixing. 

Q. But you know nothing of any particular cake going out to anybody ?— 
A, Decidedly not. 

<?. You cannot tell whether the cake that went to Mr. Wells was ordinarv, 
CMT^wie, or best ?—A. No. 

Ail you mean to say is that when you put the screenings you put it into 
the ordinary? 

Mr. Justice Blackbtjbs : I do not think k had anytihing to do with the 
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screenings ?— A, I have nothing to do with the screenings. I am not in the 
chambers at all. l am in the mill to see that the proportion of the stuff was 
equally divided when it came up from the roll 

Q. If I understand rightly the screenings are put in the eleyatorS;^ and put 
into the hoppers^ and you do not see the stuff till it comes out ground^ so that 
you do not know even about the screenings being put into the ordinary ?— A* 
That is fight. 

*Mr. fasLD: Then you are the grinder I am the pressman. 

Q, That is the last stage?—-4. Yes. 

Q, First of all the elevator takes it into the hopper, then it is ground, and 
then it is pressed; howjEar is the presser &om the grinding-stones?— A, I 
work about a yard and a half off. 

Q, In the same building ?— A. Yes. 

Q» Where do you first get it in bags—^rv-hen you first touch it ?— A. Yes, I 
do, when I first touch it. 

You have to take the bags under the grinding-stones?— A. Yes. 

Q. Or to put it into the bags from under the grinding-stones ? — A. Ko; it 
comes from underneath the stones—^tha grinder takes it from underneath the 
stones, and then the parer puts it into the kettle, draws it out of the kettle into 
the bags, and I put it into the press. 

Mr. Justice Blackbusk : That is your mechauical work; but, if I under¬ 
stand you rightly, though you work as pressman, you have the overlook of 
the grinding?—^. lam superintendent of the mill, and receive orders from the 
foreman. 

Qu Have you anything to do with the sesamd-cake ?—-4. I have to put it 
under the stones. 

Q. You do not see the sesame-cake until it is under the stones ?— A, I have 
•to see it put under. 

Q, Where does that come from ?— A, From the stones; it is brou^t in in 
bags and emptied out. 

4 Q, Broken up?— A. Yes. 

C- Who breaks it up?—A Two men at the machine—one they call CJoggin, 
and the other they call Oates. 

Q, Wheredo they break it up?— A, Just behind the wall. 

Q* Ib a different room from yours ?— A. Yes; we are parted by a nine-inch 
wall. 

Q. In another room where the machine is ?^A, Yes. 

Q. It is broken up by the machine?—^. Yes; put into hags and biou^t 
into that room. 

What do you call that ?— A* Into the mill and emptied out. 

Q. What do you call peppering—what does it mean ?—j 4. I never heard it 
mentioned. 

Q. Or ** Buffnm*'?—I think I heard a slang word of that sort; it is 
frequently used by the men in the mUl—it means this here Niger-cake and 
bran. 

Mr. Justice Blackbuen : “ This here ” what ?—.4. This here sesamd-cake 
and bran. 

Mr. FieIiD i You nerer heard of ‘‘papering,** and you do not know what 
that means?—4.. Nevers 

Q, Bo not you know this^ that when you are making ordinary cake the 
linseed is not pressed so mnpn as it Is when the best is being made ?— A, Ko; 
the press is nipped up equally the same, because if we were to hdve any whole 
seed the foreman would directly come and caU me everything. We could not 
get the oil out of it. 

0* But I suppose a man who bought a cake and broke it and saw the 
lins^ in it would think he had got a very good thing?— A, I think he would, 
but it would be very much agaiiik the master. 
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Q. Now, with tliat very object, -is not it that in maldng the “ Buffum *’ 
you leaTO purposely a certain numher of seeds that they may appear in the 
cake and show as if it was a good linseed-cake ?— A. Ko, never. 

Q. In grinding do you grind the “ Buffum ” as much .as you do the linseed ? 
—Why, perhaps a minute or two longer sometimes; one mill will he on 
perhaps twdve minutes. 

Q. Which is the longer ?—Ji. The ** Buffum " would he on about twelve 
minutes. * 

Q. Longer?— A. No, altogether. 

Q. How long will pure” be on?—.4. Pure will be on fourteen, 

Q. Eighteen to twenty ?— A. The pure ? 

Q. Yes ? — A. We grind the pure e^hteen minutes perhaps, 

Q. And the other ?— A. Twelve, or ^from twelve to fifteen; some mills are 
longer than others. 

Q. And the other from eighteen to twenty?—^. No, not over tw’enty; 
about eighteen minutes is as much as we could do, because we could not get 
stuff fast enough to keep our presses going. 


Be^arained hy Mr. Seymoue. 

Q. The sesame, being already ground, does not reciuire so much grinding?— 
A^ JSo. 

Q. And that explains the difference ?—-1, Yes. 

Q. Bbve you ever, under any circumstances, put or left whole linseed in 
any cake that you have made—purposely; or left it whole that it might look 
well to the farmeia?— A. Never in my iiie, and I have been in the business 
thirty-four years. 

Q. Do you know when “ Triangle Best ” cake is being made ?— A. Yes j 
sometimes we change twice in twelve hours. 

Q. And are you there so as to see when the sesamd is put in and the brau is 
putin?—4L Yes. 

Q. You see them all put in before they come out and are crushed together? 
— A. Yes. 

Q. And is it- possible for anything to he put in except those without your 
knowledge?— A. No. 

Q. And are you able to state positively that nothing has been put in ?— A. 
I can say that nothing has been put in. 

Q. My Lord, will yon allow me to ask this, Have you seen cocoa-nut or rice, 
or anything of that kind, about the mill?— A. Never. 

Q. Or corn-warehouse sweepings ?—AL Never. 


Mr. ALGERNON SYDNEY AYRE re-called : examined hy Mr. Cave* 

Q. How long have you been in business as a merchant My present 
firm seven years. 

Q. Before then, have you been acquainted with the trade?—ud. I have. 

Q, How many kinds of cake are known in the toade P—A. Three, generally 
speaking, the Common, the Genuine, and the Pare: the relative pric'es bein'** 
usually, lor instance, 8h, 97., and 107.; or 107., 117, and 127.; usually, thorn 
being a difierenceof 17. between the ordbary and the genuine, and also'a difier- 
cnce of 17. between the genuine and the pure. 

Q. What is understood in the trade as a pm*e cake.?—4. Pure cake is snp* 
pceedto be made from fine linseed, carefully screened. 
f Hr. Fielb : We cannot have that. 

Mr. Jusrice Blacebiten ; No- What is told and known to or published in 
UK! u^^pers to the fanners who buy it, would be something to the purpose* 
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Mr, Field : And also told to Mr. Wells it should be. 

Mr. Seymour : To the purchasers ? 

, The Witness ; Pure cake is known as C£&:e made from fine Zinseed, carefully 
screened, and all the pure cakes are branded “pure.” Genuine cakes are 
usually known as cakes made from linseed “ as imported,” from which the 
extraneous seeds have not been screened. Ordin^ cites are “as per 
samj^e”—anything. They^e known to be mixed, and made of various 
articles. 

Mr, Cave : The linseed “ as imported” varies, we are told, very much in 
quality?— A, It does. 

Q, And, in consequence of that, does the genuine cake also vary in quality ? 
—A. It does. 

Q, In consequence of that, did you suggest to Mr. Kidd that he ^ould 
make a (Ktke of a uniform quality ?— A. We did. I may say that the linseed 
from which genuine cakes are made, frequently contains a large quantity of 
rape-seed, which is very bitter, and the cattle very much object to it; and 
having had very many complaints- 

Mr, Field : Are we to go into this ? 1 do not see how it at all arises. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : Mr. Seymour seems to think it material. 

Mr. Seymour : Jn this aspect of the case, I think It material-—it is suggested 
that we have made this cake for the purpose of deception. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : It strikes me, at present, that it is not only sug¬ 
gested, but proved. 

Mr. Seymour : That is what I am going to e:^lain. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn ; Very well: 1 am willing you should tiy. 

The Witness : Our arrangement with Mr. Kidd was, that the cake should 
be of the same value—^that the rape-seed and so on should be taken out of it, 
or, in oth^r words, that a finer seed should be used, and sesamAcake, which 
was known to be a good feeding cake, and also bran, which is known to be a 
good feeding article, should be used in the manufacture of it. This cake has 
always, from the beghming, been sold by us not as a genuine cake— 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : Would you explain what you meau by being sold 
not as a genuine cake ? 

The Witness : I wiH, my Lord, if you will kindly hand me that circular 
ftanded). Your Lordship will observe the circular—^you will find that the 
biangle Best appears at top of the first column, and is not placed imder 
“genuine quality,” neither is it placed under “pure quality;” because, not 
being a genuine we did not wish to sell it as a gennine cake, and not Mng 
pure cake we did not wish to represent it as a pure cake. I myself have gone 
round the country, and I can say positively that I have invariably told all our 
customers (who are dealers in the country) that the cake was not genuine, nor 
sold genuine nor pure, nor sold as pure. The price will be seen to be lOf. 
a ton—^in other words, 25s. a ton below the price quoted for pure cakes: and 
we have never, to my knowledge, in any single instance, sold these cak^ at 
above' the difference in price that I mentioned. With reference to the two 
tons in question, those cakes were not sold as pure cakes. 

Mr. Field : I object to this. We have a cortespondKice u^n this— 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : The let to and correspondence will show how that 
is when we come to try Mr. Wells* action; atprei^nt, we are not dealing with 
that, but with a generm question. 

Mr. Cave : The libel charges that thla was sold as best linseed-cake; there¬ 
fore, I submit this becomes material to us. 

!Mr. Justice Blackburn: If that is so, you must produce the documents 
that passed between them. 

Mr. Cave : I propose to do so. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn: If I remember rightly, when Mr. Field wanted 
them in you objected to them. However, I suppose we shall have them in now- 

•rrr%.'r tttttt a et O 
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Mr. Cate : Before we come to that, how long have yon sold this Triangle 
Best ” linseed-cake ?— A. I think, ahont four years. I could tell hy reference 
to our hooka. 

Q. And about how Bottany tons have you sold?—A. As nearly as I can tell, 
between dOOO and 10,000 tons. 

Q. And have you ever had any complaints about it?— A. We have not. 

Q. Did you know Mr. Wells before the occasion when those two tons were 
, sold to him?— A. Yes. 

Q. And have you been in the habit of selling him cake ?—-4. We have. 

Mr. FiEin: Were the orders in writing? Because, if so, let us see them. 
Mr. Justice BiiAckbubst : If we are to have anything about the contracts 
between him and Hr. Wells, let us have the contents from the documents 
themselves. We cannot enter into this without. 

The WiTSTESs; Mr. Wells has had the pure cakes— 

^ Mr. Field : Have the goodness to wait till your Counsel asks you the ques¬ 
tion, or my Lord permits it. If the orders are in writing, let them be 
Reduced. 

Mr, Cave : Has Mr. Wells ever given you any verbal orders ?— A. To the 
best of my belief he has. 

Q. For what has he given you orders? 

Mr. Field: Ask what took place— 

A. Mr. Wells has frequently called at our office in Hull, to give orders for 
cakes. Mr. Wells has had “ Diamond K Pure,” which are Mr. Kidd’s pure 
cakes. He has also had “ Diamond Mixed,” which are common cakes; and 
^ cakes in question^ are the “ !IMangle ” which are supposed to take 
the place of the ** genuine ” cakes preiriously made. 

Mr. Cave : You say he has had “Diamond Pure ”-?—A Mr, Wells had 

a itinning contract with us for these cak^K. 

Mr. Justice Blackbuek: Then do produce your running contracIA and 
then we shall know what we are about. 

^ WiTsms: Hete, my Lk^ ate the entries. (Proaedne a lecfeerj 
Mr. Fimp: That ia in yenr books—that is not the wvntwmt 

BLACBmuBX: We want the contaacts which you exchanged with 

pie Witness : We did not exchange contracts, my Lord. 

Mr. Cave : Have you ever sent to Mr. Wells any of the “ Diamond K Pure ” 
cake ?— A. We have—here are several— 

Mr. Justice BiACKBOtN: You have—that is enough. 

^. Cave ; With that cake do you give a written warranty?—A We do. 
g. the price, I think, you have told us?—A IIZ. os. per ton: these 
were charged at 10?. per ton. . 

Q. Or the 19th January, did you send a circular to Mr. Wells,?— A. Yes 
we did. * 


g. ^ve you got a copy of that circular ? 

Justice BLACfEEu^: Is it one of those we had put in ? We bad two 
^erent sets, one cont^ng a series of six or seven, and the other, a short 

^ LinseedCake.” 

The Witness : Yes, my Lord. 

Blackbdbn: Is it another document besides those?—A. No, 

Mr, Justice Blaokbubn: If it is not in already, let it be put in now. 

IJTbe Associai® read the circular, as set out at p. 488.] 

Justice Blackbxjbn: That is the document that went with the 

c>^-^A*W^ with that circular did you send a sample 
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Q. On the 26th Jannaiy did you receive a letter feom ISdr. Wells?— A, I 
believe we did. 

Q. Was that the letter? ^nding a doemnent to Witness.)-—jd. That is the 
27th. Here is one before this. (A letter was put in.) 

Mr. Justice Blackbubst : Is not that one of those letters already in ? The 
whole were put in, I thought, though not all read. 

Mr. Pnaiii): No, my Lord, I think not this. 

[The letters were then put in and read, and among them the following, 
"Mehoeakdttm 

From Atbe, Brothers, I January 27th, 1872, 

24 High Street, Hull, j To J. Wells Esq. 

“Dear Sir, —^We are in receipt of your esteemed favor of 27th inst., and in 
accordance therewith have pleasure in booking you 15 tons A Best Lin. Cakes 
at lOZ. per ton. We order forward for Mr. Dean, Market Welghton Station, 
6 tons; remaining tons in 5-ton lots to your addj’ess. Booth Ferry, hy Feam- 
ley^s boat, 

“Yours truly, 

Atrb Brothers, 
per A, Eedfebh ” 

Mr. Cave: When did you invoice 5 tons— 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : I think there is no dispute that the goods were 
sent and delivered. 

Mr. Field; The invoice is important; it is “5 tons A Best Linseed- 
Cakes both invoices. 

Mr. Cave: Was there some delay in the delivery of the ten tons of cakes? 
— A. There was—Mr. Feamley had not a boat ready. 

Q. And on the 12th Februaiy did Mr, Wells come to yonr place?— A. He 
did. 

Mr. Field : You are ^sing over a letter of the 5th? 

Mr. Cave: Where did he come to?—A. To our office—^24 High Street, 
Hull. 

Q. Was your brother there ?— A, He was. 

Q. What took place on that occasion ?— A, Mr. Wells complained very 
bitterly that the cakes had not been sent off, and we said, that we would send 
them as quickly as we could—that Mr. Fea^ey had not a boat. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : I do not see how tlm can hear in any way on the 
libel. 

Mr, Cave : I think it will he found presently that part of the oonversation 
is very material. 

The Witness: Mr. Wells then said he had looked at the sample we had 
sent him, and had melted it up, and that it seemed a good fair cske. He 
thought there was bran in it. 1 said there was also sesam^. 

Mr. Field : What is that about sesam^? , 

Mr. Cave : Just repeat your answer again. My learned friend has mis-* 
understood yovu 

The Witness : Mr. Wells said he had melted the sample of cake, and it 
seemed a good fair cake; but he thought there was hian in it, I said there 
was; also sesaml. 

Q, What did he say to that ?—A. I do not know that he made any further 
remark. We were chatting. I beHeve 1 showed him also a sample again of 
the same cake in the office. 

. Q, And then ultimately it was sent off—the two tons?— A, Yes. 

Q. Now do you remember seeing Mr. Wells afterwards ?— A, I do. 

Q, What day was that ?—A. I cannot for the moment recollect the date, 
hut it was after he had complained of the cake. 
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Mr. Justice Blackbitbx : How cau that bear on the libel we are trying ? 

Mr. Seyxoxjb ; It bears upon his knowledge. 

Mr. Justice Blackbubu : That does not make it evidence in the slightest 
degree. This is an action against the Royal Agricultural Society. Mr. Wells 
has been cross-examin^ at some length, and you cannot ask afterwards a 
third person what was said. ,, „ . 

l£r. Cave : I want to prove what it was that was understood by Mr. Ayre. 

Mr. Justice Blackbxjbs : You had Mr. Wells in the bos, and yon might 
have asked him about it. I must reject the evidence ; it is a point that 
cannot bear upon the question at all. If it was supposed to be material, you 
did not ask Mr. Wells when he was in the bos, but he may be recalled and 
may be asked about it. However, you cannot make it evidence in the cause. 

Mr. Cave: Will you tell us to*whom these cakes were sent? Look at 
this order (handing ^per to Witness). 

The WiTSTESS: May I get the order book ? 

Mr. Justice Blackbtjbit ; 1 suppose it will do, because we have had 
Stevenson, who has produced the things which he had sent. 

Mr. Field : What are they ? 

Mr. Cave : They are orders. 

Mr. Justice Blacebubn : Are they the orders to Stevenson which are said 
to have been made material afterwards? 

The Witness: I will tell your Lordship directly. Order No. 2777 to 
Messrs. Glover, of Warwick. 

Mr. Justice Blackbuen : It may be that there are things which make this 
material, thmfore X will write it down, but at pr^ent it is no evidence of 
itadf. If you m going to call Mr. Glover to state that he received th^, 
that is anc^her thing. 

Mr. Cave : We are puipbsix^ to cal! these gentlemen. 

Mr. Justice Blacebubn : Directly Hr. Glover is called, and sa;^s he did 
receive these things, I do not suppose that there will be any objection to 
admitting that a certain quantity got into Mr. Glover’s bands ? 

£A tecmical discussion here ensued between Mr. Seymour and the Judge 
as to the rejection of the Witness’s evidence of bis second conversation with 
Mr. Webs, but which his Lordship stUl declined to admit.] 

Mr. Cave : (To the Witness) You gave an account of one interview which 
you had with Mr. Wells before the cake was delivered. Had you any other 
interview with Mr. Weils ?— A, I cannot speak positively; I do not recoUeot. 

Q, Had you any conversation with him relative to this cake before it was 
delivered ?— A, I think not— 1 think only one.. 

Q, I will ask this; Are those delivery notes in favour of Glover?— 
A, 2700— 

Mr. Justice Blackbttbn : If you are going to call the people who used some 
of this cake, we need not go into them individually. 

Mr. Cave ; I was going to ask the names. 

Mr. Field : I will not give you the trouble, but you can recall the gentle¬ 
men, if necessary. Give the names, and they can come and prove the 
matter. 


Mr. Cave ; (To the Witness) On the 27th of March, did you so over to 
Booth Ferry ?—A. Yes, I did. 

Q, And on that ocmsion did you obtain a quantity of cake from 
Mr, Simpson ?— A, No, I did not. I sealed up some cake there. 

Q, What cake was that ?— A, A part of the 8 tons. 

Mr, Justice Blackbuen: That was the S tons that had been rejected or 
Damned? 

Mr. Cave i Yes my Lord. (To the Witness) Did you seal up that in the 
presence o£ Mr. Bimpeon?—A. X did. 
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Q. And is he Mr. Wells’s bailiff ?—.4. His clerk, I believe. 

Q. And did yon send that to Hull?— A* Feamley called for it, 1 believe. 

Q. And was yonr foreman Spetch with you?—^1. He was. 

Cro^-^xamined ly Mr. Field. 

Q, When was this that you sealed up part of the 8 tons in the presence of 
Mr. Simpson ?— A. In March, I think. I made a note in my pocket-book at 
the time—the 2Tth of March, 

Q. Where was it.?— A, At Booth Feiry. 

Q. How much of the 8 tons was it?— A, That was sealed up? 

<3. Yes.— A. I think about 13 cwL 

Q. How many cakes?— A, I should think there would be about 150 cakes. 
I should think so. 

Mr. Justice Blackbuen : There would be more than that in 13 cwts. ?— 
A, About 300 cakes. 

Mr. Field ; What became of those 300 cakes?— A, Feamley had orders to 
call for them. 

Q. IVhat became of them?— A. They were given to some cowkeepers. 

Q, When were they given to some cowkeepers ?— A. Immediately on their 
arrival at Hull I should have given them the same day, but Feamley was 
some time in bringing them. 

Mr, Justice Blacebuen ; We have had the cowkeepers named by Steven¬ 
son : Houndtree, Smith, Mason, and Hornby. 

Mr. Field ; Did you personally give any of these to the cowkeepers?— 
A, I did not. 

Q, How many cakes were given to the cowkeepers ?—jd. I cannot say of 
my own knowledge. 

Q, When did you receive the remainder of the 8 tons ?—A. I believe it all 
came together. 

Q, It all came together ? — A, I believe in the same boat. 

Q, Where is the remainder of the 8 tons now ?— A. It has been sent out to 
different parties. 

Q. Before this conversation, which you had, as you say, on the 12th, had not 
Mr. Wells paid for the cake?— A. It is quite possible he may have paid for 
part. I do not know. 

Q. Look and see; there is the handwriting. Do not you know he paid for 
it (handing paper to Witness) ?— A, Yes. 

Q, That is your receipt for it ?—Yes, from our office. 

S e Associate read the receipt dated “ 9th February, 1872.”] 

m:’You say you invariably told aU your customers or dealers 
something about this cake ?—Ai. Yes, I did, 

^ Q, Give me the names of a few of them ?— A. I daresay I can give you 
sixty. 

Q. Only a few of them ? 

Mr. Justice Blackbube : Some specific person ?—I find Hr. Glover’s name 
and Mr. Hope's. 

Q, Where does he carry on business?—ji. At Warwick. 

Q* Is he here?— A. He is here. 

Q, When did you tell him ?—JL, I cannot say the date. 

Q. What did you tell him?— A, 1 cannot say, except the frtet that we had 
int^uoed this Triangle B^t cake in the place of the genuine cake. 

Q. Give me the words?—I cannot. 

Q, Give me the effect of them then?“r-A. That we had introduced the 
Triangle Best cake in the place of genuine cake because the gehuiua cake did 
not give satisfaction. 
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Q, That is what you told Mr, Glover?— A. It was to that effect. I cannot 
remember the exact words. It is a long time ago. 

Q. Now will you give me the name of some other dealer that you told it 
to?— A. I believe Mr. Hope. 

Q. Wbere'does he cany on his business ?— A, At Hexham, in Northum¬ 
berland. 

Q. What did you tell him ?—A. To the same effect. I cannot give you 
the exact words. 

Q, Give me the name of another d^der?— A, I could give you any 
number. I will mention Mr. Starling, for instance, 

Q. Give me a few names ?— A, Mr. Bliss of Witn^. 

Q. I suppose you told all the dealers?— A. I did all those who dealt iu 
that class of cake, in other words I never sold a ton of cake without letting 
the people know. 

Hr. riELD: I beg your pardon, because I shall say you sold 20 tons 
without letting peo;^e know. 

Mr. D. Sevhouu : 20? 

Mr. Field : Well 15. (To the Witness) Now do you mean to say that 
3!klr. Wells told you that he had melted the cake ?— A. I do. 

Q. Melted the cake Melted the cake. 1 believe that was the actual 
term he used. 

Q. Did you not in the fii^t instance say that he had told you that* he had 
thought tliere was bran and sesam4 in it. Did you not say so?— A. 1 do not 
know that he said so—^that he thought there was sesamd. 

, Q. IHd you not yourself say so just now?—^No; Mr. Wells told me there was 
bran, and I said there was not only bran but sesami in it. 

Mr. Justice BLACEBimx: He said tha^ie believed it to be good cake, and he 
thou^t there was bran in it, and the witness said there was also sesamA . 

Mr. Tielp: I should like to refer to the ^orthand writer*s notes upon 
that. , 

Mr. Justice BiACKBintx: I cannot take upon myself to he infallible, but I 
shall be greatly surprised if it turas out as you state. 

Several Juauus: My Ixnd we understood the witness the same as your 
Lordship. 

Mr. Justice Elackbubx ; Then, Mr. Field, there are thirteen to one 
against you. 

Mr. Field : Do you mean to say you told him that?—A. I do. 

JRe-examined ly Mr. Seymour. 

Q, You say the remainder of the S tons have been sent out to various 
people?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the ordinary course of trade?— A. Tes. 

Q. Have you any complaints from any of the people who got it ?— A, I 
have not 

Q. And did you supply the circulars that we have heard here to-day to all 
the people who dealt with you ? —A. We did; I believe we sent out about 
1630 circulars a week. 

Q. Could you, if necessary, increase to a laige number the names of parties 
who dealt with you in this cake ?— A, Unquestionably. 

Q. Becall your mind to the subject; did you ever sell a ton of it to any 
h um a n being who was not perfectly aware that it was mixed ? — A. Never to 
my knowledge. 

Mr, H. H. AYBE, sworn: examined ly Mr. Cave. 
q , Am you m partnership with your brother?—A. lam. 
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Q, And you have heard the evidence that he has given ?— A, Yes, I have. 

Q, Is it correct ?— A. It is correct. I think he has not given the conver¬ 
sation so fully as it really happened with Mr. Wells in our omce. 

Q. I was going first to ask you one general question—Have you also when 
sellk^ these Triangular Best cakes given notice to the pities you were dealing 
with that it was a mixed cake?—A. I have always given it out so. When 
we first introduced the cakes, my brother travelled round the country. 

Mr. PiBiJ); Don't tell us what he did when he was travelling*. 

The Witness ; Travelling with the firm's instructions. 

Mr. Seymoue : Was it with instructions from you? 

Mr. Field : I object to that. 

Mr. Justice Blackbcbn ; We can’t have that. 

Mr. Field : I object to the instructions. 

Mr. Justice Blackbuen : I don’t think we can have the instructions either. 

The Witness : I myself have always done so. I have always represented 
it as cake made from sesame and bran, and that they had been introduced 
instead of the “genuine,” because at the time the genuine were made, the 
seed from which they were made was very full of small extraneous s^s, 
and that complaints constantly came in of their being bitter, and of the cattle 
refusing them. And we said to the crusher “If you will make us a cake, 
and instead of all these bitter seeds will put in bran, we can sell a good deal 
of that cake, because we will put that to our buyers; and they wo^d rather 
have good bran than nasty s^s.” Some time after, when the sesamd was 
introduced, it was found that sesam4 was a good feeding cake, and vre agreed 
that half the bran should be taken out and sesame put in its place. 

Mr. Seymoue : Did you inform the persons with whom you dealt of your 
reasons for introducing it ?— A. Yes, we made a great boast of it. We felt 
that we had made a great march in the trade in introducing it. 

Q, Talking of a great march, I will just ask you this—Within the last few 
years, how many tons have you been doing in the trade ?— A. Our last year 
was about 39,000 tons, I believe. We have increased our trade by about 
7000 tons a year for the last six years. 

Q, And in those six years about how many tons have you sold?—A. Well, 
I don’t know. 

Q. Well, over two millions ?—A. Ho, not tons. Our turn over in amoimt 
has been two millions. 

Q. I think yon have supplied in sales something like 169,481 tons in mx 
years ?—^Yes; that is so, taken from the ledger. 

Q, Has your business been gradually increasing at the rate of something 
like an.average of 7000 tons a year since you have been in business?—^Yes. 
I may state mat we have the largest trade in Great Britain in the cake trade. 
We do nothing but in cakes, and, therefore, we conld not trifie with our same. 

Q, There is one more question I wish to ask you. Do yon make a fitrthing 
more in selling these “ Tnangle ” cakes than by selling any other cake?— A, 
Hot a farthing more. We sell what we are asked for, and we make no mere 
profit on the one than on the other. 

Q, You say you were present at the conversation with Hr. WeUs?—A. 
I was. 

Q. Just state, as nearly as you can recoHecl^ what passed?—A. Mr. Wells 
came into the oMce rather excited and annoyed at the delay which had taken 
place in the delivery of his cakes, and we apolo^s^ and ssdd we were ex- 
ceedin^y sony. He asked how it was, and we ssdd Feamley had not sent 
a vessel. We afterwards said the cakes had not been made, which really 
was partly true also. Feamley had not sent the vessel, but if he had sent 
a vessel on a certain day they would not have been made. At the same 
time I simply mention that as part of the conversation. I then said, “ 1 
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hope you will like tliese cakes, Mr. Wells; they are a very good, useful cake.” 
He 8ai<^ “Oh, they seem a good cake, I have tried some of them for 
macilage (that is, hy dissolving them), and they seem to show well for mu¬ 
cilage, appear to contain bran,” or but appear to contain bran,” I 
don't know which he said. Either I or my brother then said, “ they also 
contain sesame,” anfi I they were made by the same crusher as the El 
PnrA— fhft f; Itfr had made them. I believe I have missed out something. 

I was rather surprised at his buying these cakes, because, although mi^ 
takenly, I was under the impression that he only used pure cakes, pd that is 
why I said those were useful feeding cakes; and Mr. Wells said he was 
going to try them upon his own stock, and I said he would find them 
good useful cakes. 

Q. Is that all that passed?— A. I think that is all relative to this. 

C* And you told him there was sesam4 as well as hran in them ?— A, Oh, 
yes. We had never made a secret of that. 

Q. And when you told him that did he make any objection or remark to 
it?—X Ko, he blew they were 25s. under the regular price. He knew all 
about it. 


Crossremmined hy Mr. Field. 


Q, He knew all about it under ibe contract?— A. Tes. 

That is what you say?—A. I do. I say he must have known per¬ 
fectly well that these cakes were not pure beat linseed cakes—^10?. a ton. I 
say Mr. Wells knew j^erfectly well—must have known, because he is very 
largely in the cake ti^e, that a difference of 25s. a ton could not exist in 
pure cake. 

Bo yon mean that 25s. a ton would represent bran and sesamS?—I 
mean to say that these cakes are cheaper than the pure. 

I am not asking you that—you are so very fond of these cakes?—A.. I 
think that is an answer to your question. 

Q. Do you mean to say he knew perfectly well there was sesame in these 
cakes?—A, Xo; I say he knew perfectly well they were not pure cakes. 

(?. Why did you not say upon your circular that they were not pure cakes ? 
—A, In Hull there are as many of one sort of cakes sold as another, and 
people in the trade know perfectly well the different brands. 

I am not talking about people in the trade, I ask you this: Had Mr. 
Wells ever had any of this cake before r—A. ^STot of this brand. 

Then why did you not—as you are so anxious to tell everybody that 
your “Triangle” cakes contain sesame' and bran—in your letter of the IBth of 
January, when you enclosed that circular, mention that to Mr. Wells ?—A^ 
Because the brand is so well known that we did not find it at all necessary 
to do so. 


That is your only reason —yon knew that Mr. Wells always had best seed 
before. Tell me why, as you were so anxious to make the observation about 
sesami-cake, you did not 'mention it in your letter enclosing the circular ?— 
A. On the contrary- 

Mr. Justice Blacebxjex : Why did you not mention it in the circular ? that 
is what you are asked. 

The Wi!E2JESs: Because I did not consider it necessary; Mr. Wells has 
bo^ht common mixed cake before. 

Mr, FoUip: You wrote a letter with the circular—^I ask you why did you 
not mentlcai it there ?—A. Because we took it for granted he knew what cake 
he was buying. 

You told him that it was “Triangle Besf^ linseed?—A. He receives 
oiir mmolaar every weeic* 
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Q» You told him you offered him ” Triangle Best’* linseed—now I ask you, 
is that best linseed with fifty per cent of bran and sesame—^is that lins^- 
cake?—-4. That is Triangle Best lin^ed-cake. 

Is it a linseed-cake at all?—A. A currant-cake is not made all of 
currants* 

Q* Is it a linseed-cake at all?’—X I should-say yes. 

Q. Half of it being bran and sesamd, you say it is a linseed-cake?— A. I 
say that the trade treats all these as linse^-cakes. 

Q. I am not asking you that, X know that the trade treats them so, and 
that is why we are here. 

Mr. Justice Blauesubk: Are not you now asking the witness a question 
which we shall soon haYe to ask the Jury ? 

Mr. Fibld : I ask him this: When you were so anxious to let everybody 
know, why did not you on your circuit put the character and position of 
cake; would not that be the better way than telling it in conversatian—so 
that the world should know it ?— A, We have sold these cakes for four years. 

Q, Why did not you put it on thedreular?— A, We cannot put everything 
on the circular. 

Q, It would not be very long to say " Fifty per cent, sesame and bran ** ?— 
A. A baker would not put the number of cuirants he puts into a cake. 

Q. Well, we may have some complaints to make against bakers—^very often 
TO do—but I ask, why did not you put this in your circular?— A. Because it 
is not necessary; it is well known tl:m>ughout the trade. 


JRe~examined hy Mr, Bbyuottb. 

Q, Has Mr, Wells himself been in the trade ?—A. Very largely. 

Q, Dealing in the trade ?—A. I cannot say whether he deals, hut he is well 
known in the trade, and we have always treated him as a dealer \ we have no 
farmers in our connection at all. 

Q. Have you dealt with him as a dealer ?—A. Tes, we have; we have sold 
him Diamond P., the lowest quality that we sell 

Q. Have you your ledger showing your dealings with him? 

Mr. Justice BIiACKBUbn : There was an objection raised to that which is a 
sound one, that unless you show the contracts (and they are not here), you 
cannot refer to the ledger. 

The WmnESEB: We have supplied him with “ Diamond P.” 

Mr. Seymour: How long have you dealt with Mr. Wells(no answer.) 

Q. Have you sold him various kinds of cake during that time ?—A. We 
have. 

Qn Have you sold him pure cake?—A. Yes. 

Q: Mixed cake ?—^A, Yes. 

Q. High-priced cake?—A. Yes. 

Q, Low-priced cake?—A. Yes; the **DiamondP.” cske took the same 
rank exactly as the Triangle.” There axe some or twelve brands in Hull 
which are ordinary brands, and cost some 22. to 2L XOs. less than the pure. 

Q, Looking at the priceand de^ption of this cake^ is there anybody in 
the trade who would not understand it to be mixed cake?—A. Hob^y; 
everybody understands it so without exc^Mon. 
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Thibd Day. 


Mr. JOHN HOPE, sworn : examined hy Mr. Seymour. 


Q, Are you u anercliant at Hexham, Horthumbarland?— A, 1 am. 

Q* And I belieYe you are m the centre there of fanners and fermers’ clubs? 
— A, Yes, we are. 

Q, And have you dealt very largely in linseed-cake ?— A* I have. 

Q. Of various kinds?— A, Of all the various kinds: linseed, cotton, rape- 
seed, and everything of that kind- 

Q, Have you had large transactions with Messrs. Ayre ?— A, I have. 

How long back did you first commence dealing with them?— A* I 
hare not gone through my ledger to see, but I am quite certain about 5 years 
—about that. 

Q, Did they introduce to your notice the cake that has been called “ Tri¬ 
angle Best” linseed-c^e ?— A, They did. 

Q. Did they acquaint you wth the circumstances under which they intro¬ 
duced that to the trade ?— A, In 1868, the droughty year, I was in Hull, and 
called at their ofBce on business; and they told me that they were going to 
introduce this “ Triangle Best ” linse^-cake, the reasons alleged being that 
linseed, as impcated, was often Ml of dirt and wee<fe, and by sifting it well, 
and making good linseed, and adding some bran, they would be selling a good, 
wholesome, useful cake that would be likely to give more satisfaction than 
the “ genuine” linseed-cake. I did not understand it to be made of 

linseed enthely, but, as they said, a composite cake, 

Mr. Justice BnAcouBN: As I understand, you say you understood it to 
be made of sifted linseed and bran?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Setuotjb : And you understood it to a coxnposite.oake ? 

Mr. Fi£ij>j; Mr. Seymour, please ask him what occurred. 

Mr. Seymoue ; He used th^ exjM’e^on. 

Mr. Yield : What occurred 5 not what he understood. 

Mr, Seymottb : By “linseed-cake,” what is known in the trade?— A^ That 
depends upon the term you put before it, whether it is pure or secondary, or 
of a third qualiiy. 

Q, Would you, in the trade, draw a distinction between “pure” linseed- 
cake and “ best” linseed-cake ?—A. Do you mean ** Triangle Best ” ? 

Yes?— A, Decidedly; there is a difference of from 20 s. to 25s. a ton, 
according to the market value of linseed and other things. 

Q* h “ Mangle Best ” known in the trade as a composite cake?—A. It is. 

V. As distinguished from the “pure” linseed-cake?—^A. Decidedly. 

XT- have supplied very largely in Northumberland this particular cake, 

the Tri^gle Best A. I have sold it for four years, and have had no fault 
found with it; none. 

j deliveries of “ Triangle Best ” in February last ? 

Q. On the 2nd, I think ?—Yes. 

Q. ■Wiat quantify had yon?—X I aink it was 2 tons then, and 2 tons 


Q. W^they snppHed to custameis of youts?—J. Tes. 

Q, mve you had the slightest complaint about that?—A None. 

you to say that, during the five.years you have 
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cakes and pure everything, but I liave sold this for what it was, and I have 
never bad a fault found. 

Q, Ton have pushed pure cake, and yon have sold them this “ Triangle 
Best” for what it was?— A, Yes; I told the people distinctly what it was. 

Q, Then am I to gather from that, that telling people what was pm-e and 
what this was- 

Mr. IkELn: Please, Mr. Seymour, do not gather anything. 

Mr. Justice Blaokbubs : I think it would be better if you would simply 
ask questions and let him state facts. 

Mr. Seymour : Bid you tell the people what this was?— A* Yes, 

Q, Bid you find the sale of this cake increase?— A, I pushed the pure 
linseed-cake, hut this always sold well, it sold fireely; hut we never pushed 
it, because we always gave preference to the pure. 


Cross-examined hy Mr. Field. 

Q. What do you suppose your percentage of sales would he of the “ Triangle 
Best ” and of the pure ?— A^ Speaking off-hand,imd as near as I can go, I should 
think I sold &om 30 to 35 tons of pure to 2 of ^ Triangle Best.” About that: 
I would not like to he exactly positive to a fraction. 

Q, Whose “pure” cake do you sell?—A. Oh, the best there is. 

Q. Whose ?—A, Kidd’s “ K Pure ” and “ H !l^re.” 

Q. Did you issue circulars to your customers ?— A* Yes, occasionally. 

<3. Have you got any of your circulars here?— A, I have not. 

Q. I ^ould lilce to have seen them. Bid you mention in your circulars 
(I will take your word for what they are) that this was a cake other than 
“Triangle B^t” linseed ?— A. I do not exactly understand your question. 

Q. Bid you in your circulars give it any other description than that of 
“ Triangle Best ” linseed-cake ?— A. I put it under that term. 

Q. Will you answer my question, please; it is a very simple one. Bid 
you in your circulars mention it under any other description than that of 
“Tiiangle Best” linseed-cake?— A. No, I did not. 

Q. Or in your circular draw the attention of your customers to the fact 
that it was sifted linseed with bran and sesame?— A. 1 did not push that 
article. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn: Bo attend to the question. Did you in your 
circular mention anything about its having anything in it but linseed?— 
A. I did not. 

Mr. Field : What is the meaning of the word b^t ?—A. A trade mark 
purely; the same as Colmanfs BulFs Head on the mustard, or any other 
mark. • 

Q. What is the meaning of the word best?—A. Oompafatively— 

Q. What is the meaning of the word best; it is an E^lish word? 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : Every one knows the meaning of the English 
word. He says, in this particular way, it is used as a trade mark. 

Mr. Field : “ Best” is a trade maru ?—A. It is. 

Be-€xamined hy Mr. Beihsoub. 

Q, “Best” is a trade mark, and “Triangle Best” is known in the trade as 
pointing to this particular composite article ?— A> Decidedly. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : 1 just want to he quite sure about this. I gather 
from you that yop. say that until this trial it was quite a surprise to you to 
find that there was 20 per cent, of sesam4 in this A. I did not know hefore, 
but X knew about the bran. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn: I know; you have told us about that. 
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Mr. SsYMOUB: Will you ask him, my Lord, whether it alters his opinion 
of the cake ? 

Mr. Justice Blackbuest: I do not think that hears upon the issue at all; 
hut I understand him to be equally clear as to telling people how it was 
manufactoied. 

Mr. Seykoub : I wish your Lordship would ask him that question. 

Mr. Justice Blacsbubst: Xo, I will not. I asked a question which I 
thoi^ht was left unasked, in order that there might he no mistake about the 
matter. Go on with the next witness. 

Mr, GLOVER sworn: examined hy Mr. SEyHOUB, 

Q, You are a merchant, I think, at Warwick ?—-d. Yes. 
ft Have you dealt largely, and supplied customers largely, in your own and 
the surrounding counties, with linseed-cake ?— A, I have. 

ft. When did you commence dealing with Messrs. Ayre, Brothers?— 
Am About six years back, I should think. 

ft. Bid they introduce to you this Triangle Best ?— A, They did, in 1868. . 
ft. Where did you see them—at Hull, of did they see you at Warwick ?— 
Am At Warwick. 

ft. You saw Mr. Ayre, I believe—did you commence dealing with them for 
the supply of that cakeA. We did. 

ft. What is the “ Triangle Best linseed-cc&e” known as in the trade?— A, 
As a second quality of cake. 

ft. Have you bought pure linseed-cake?— A, We have, 
ft. What was said by Messrs. Ayre to you about this cake?— A, It was 
Qf]p»ed to us in the place of a second quality that we had been having before, 
which we had had great complaints about. Since that time—since 1868—t 
thmk we have sold about 300 tons a year of this same quality, and we have 
not had a tingle oompMnl 

ft. But besides pure linseed*cake, what other cakes are there that you 
know of as bebg sold in the market?— A. We have not sold anything but 
the second quality and the pure. 

ft. Until yon got this substitute for tiie second quality ?— A, That is what 
I am speaking of—the “ Triangle Best.** That is what we are selling now. 

ft. 1 thought you said that Slessis. Ayre supplied that to you in place of a 
second quality, of which you complained ?—Am Yes. 

ft Do you recollect the uame of tlmt second quality that you had been 
having?— A, To my best recollection it was “ B.” 

ft. Bid you know anything from Mr. Ayre whether this was mixed or pme ? 
l^Ir. Field: Would you kindly—ask you particularly, Mr. Seymour—oblige 
me by puttmg your questions in*a diferent form ? 

Mr. Justice BLACXBUBiff: You really must not lead. You will jjardon me 
for saying so, hut I really do think 3fr. Field is justified. You are rather too 
much telling the \dtnesses what you think, in place of asking them what they 
say. If you ask him what it was that passed between them he will tell you. 

^ Mr. Sevmoits : Then you have heard the question—do you recollect what 
pass between you and Mr. Ayre about this cake ?—A. I do not quite. 
It was explained to us what cake this was. There was a “ K Pure ” cake 
offered, and this Ikiangle cake at the same time. 

ft. That is what I wanted to know firom you, Mr. Glover.— A. I bought it 
understanding quite what the cake was, and when I have sold cake I always 
sold from sam^e. We have*had a “KPure** cake, and we have had a 
**TkiBi^le**Gake. • 

ISxm Justice Bzjlchbobh: You are asked what passed—you say it was ex¬ 
plained. You are asked what it was explained to you to be .—Am Well, I 
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cannot quite recollect, my Lord, except that it was explained to be a mixed 
cake. 

Mr. Seymoue: And did you buy it knowing it to be a mixed cake?— 
A, We did. 

Q. How much did you pay Me^rs. Ayre last year ? 

Mr. Field : What does it matter? 

Mr. Seymoub ; I think it was from BQOOl to 4000f. 

The Witness : I do not know exactly the amount, but about 300 tons we 
had from Messrs. Ayre. 

Q. And are you dealing now in that cake?—X We are, very largely, and 
onr customers take that cake in preference to “ E Pure ^ cake, at a difierence 
of 25s, per ton, 

Q. Had you some of this cake in the montn of February last ?—A. We had. 
On the 6th February we had five tons; on the 14th we had two five tons; and 
on the 16th we had five tons. 

Q. That is, 20 tons altogether in the month of February?— A, That is, 
20 tons in a fortni^t. 

Q. You had two lots of 5 tons on the 14th?— A, Yes, 

Q. And did they go out among your customers?— A. It was sent out, to the 
best of my recdiection, to about 20 of my customers. 

Have you had a single complaint from any of them ?— A, I have not had 
a single complaint from any one. 

Q. And do yon believe it to be a wholesome, nutritious cake?— A, I do. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Field. 

Q, Can you tell me what it was Mr. Ayre told you as to the make of this 
cake?— A. I cannot recollect, 

Q. Give me your idea—you can recollect something about it, I suppose 
—^w^hab did he say to you about it?—Well, I cannot recollect exactly the 
words, hut it was explained to me as being a mixed cake. 

Q, What did he say to you—cannot you give me an idea—^not the exact 
words—did he tell you what the mixture was, or what the nature of the 
cake was?— A. Well, I understood it was a mixture of bran and linseed. 

Q, Bid he tell you that ?—Yes. 

Q, Then do tell us—^yon see you do recollect—now tell us what it was he 
did tell you ?—A. I do not recollect exactly what" passed between us. 

Q. Did he tell you there was sesame in it?— A, Well, I cannot recollect. 

Q, Surely you can tell us ?—A. I cannot recollect four years hack. I have 
been selling it for a good cake, and it has given great satis&^ion. 

Q. lam perfectly well aware of that; but did he tell you there was 50 per 
cent, of sesam4 in it ?—^He did not. Nor was there SOror cent either. 

Q, Did he teH yon there was any sesam4 in it?—Well, I cannot recollect 
whether there was any sesamd mention^ or not. » 

Q, You really mean to tell the jury you cannot recollect yes or no?— 
A. I cannot recollect whether it was mentioned or not. 

Q. The cake that you say it was in Men of was marked "B”?—A. It was 

<3. Was that Blundell’s?—A. I do not know the maker—it was offered to 
me by Messrs. Ayre, Brothers. 

Q. Do you mean to say you do not know whose trade mark B ” is ?— A^ 
I do not. ‘ » 

Q. What was. the matter with that cake of which your customers com¬ 
plained?— A, It was very bitter, 

Q. What was it that inade it bitter?— A. Well, I do not know. 

Q, You do not know ?— A, No, 
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Q* Is iineeed "bitter V— A, It must have been some kind of seed that was 
put into the cake—^it was a mixed cake that I was buying. 

What was it that made the cake bitter—^you come here to tell us all 
about the trade and as knowing all about these cakes—^^vllat was it that 
made the bitter ?— A* I am not a maker of cake. I sell cake which is 

offered to me hy Messrs. Ayre, Brothers. I tsdte it upon their recommendation. 

Q. What was it that made the cake bitter?— A. I cannot say. 

Q, Is linseed bitter?—A. I cannot* tell what made the cake bitter. 

4 Is bran bitter ?—A. I cannot teU what made it hitter. 

Q, To what extent did you have complaints at that time from your custom¬ 
ers about that cake ?— A, I cannot recollect exactly—we had several complaints, 

Q, Did it hurt the cattle ?— A» ^ot I am aware of. 

Q, What were the complaints with reference to the cattle ?— A, It cannot 
he supposed that the cattle would say it was bitter, 

Q, I do not suppose that, but what did your customers say?— A. The cattle 
would not eat it. 

Q» Tes, but, still, I do not know why, because the cattle would not eat it, 
you infer it was bitter?—A. I could tell if I tasted it. 

Q* Did you taste it?—A I did, 

Q. How much did yon taste? 

Mr. Justice BLacsBusN: Is not that wandering a good deal from the issue? 

The Wotess ; Well, I should not he likely to eat much of it, 

Be-^amined hy Mr. Seymour. 

<?, Do yon know the taste of rape?—A. I do not—I do not deal in rape- 
cake. 

Q, The cake that the complaints w^e made of, had you got that from 
Messrs. Ayre?—A; We had that from Messrs. Ayre. , 

Q. Do you know what it is called ?—X "BGenuines." 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : There is in Messrs. Ayre’s circular now one marked 
Genuine” which is one of tho^ of the second quality. I believe we 
heard whose trade mark it was, but I do not know that it much mattem. 

Mr. Seymour ; He said the rape made it bitter. 

JOHN" SPETCH, Foreman to Messrs. Ayre, examined hy Mr. Cave, 
deposed to going to Booth Ferry, and seeing the eight tons of cake there that 
had been rejected by Mr. Wells, that some of it was put into bags and sealed, 
and sent to Hull and given by the witness and Stevenson to certain cowkeepera. 

GEOBGE MASOJJf, of Chapman Street, Hull, cowkeeper, sworn: examined 
hy Mr. Cave, deposed to receiving a little over a hundredweight of cake in a 
sealed bag from Spetch and Stevenson, and his examination then proceeded 
as follows: 

Mr. Cave : Did Spetch and Stevenson give you instructions what to do 
with it ?— A. They did not. 

Q. You did with it what you considered right?—-4. I gave it to my cattle, 
the same as I should have done any other cake. 

Q. How much did you give them?—Half a cake a day. 

Q, And did you continue to do that as long as it lasted ?— A. I did. 

Q, How long would that be ?— A, I did not take any particular notice—- 
pmbably about five days. 

t Did the cows eat it?—A, Ifecid^ly so. 

And did they appear to do well upon it?—A. They did quite as well as 
cm cake I had been giving them previously* 
g. What youbem ^Ting them preTiowly f—A, ?vi»<»ke and cotton, 
iQ sooat e^ntti qnantttiGS. 
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Q, You say they did well upon it—it did not affect them in any way, did 
it?— A. ITo, not to my knowledge. 

Qn How loiig have you kept cows?— A. About five years. 

Have you ever had your cows swollen?— A, No, 

Cros^-emmined % Mr. Field. 

Q. You had fed them upon pure cake and cotton ?—A Yes. 

Q. What time of the day did you give it to them?—A. I gave it them in 
the evening, 

Q. What time ?— A. I cannot say what time. I do not always give it 
them at the same time exactly; it depends upon circumstances. 

Q. About what time?— jL Sometimes about 7 o’clock in the evening, 
according as I get home. 

Q, That is after the milking. What time do you milk?— A, I com- 
• mence to milk between 4 and 5. I ^ve them the cake usually after I return 
from delivering the milk. 

Q, What other food did you give them besides cake?—A. You mean at 
that time? 

Mr. Justice Blaokbubn : Yes.—A. At that time they were out at gi^ 
and they would get a few malt grains and a bit of linseed-cake, and a little 
bran with the grains. 

Mr. Fjkld : Then the cake, the grains, and the bran, was all mixed together? 
—A. Decidedly not; cake was given them alone. 

Q, Then how soon after would they get the cake ?— A. Frobahly I should 
give them a few grains before I commenc^ milking them. 

Q, Between 4 and 5 o’clock ?— A. Between 4 and 5 o’clock; and if I got 
back from delivering the milk about 7, or sonaetimes a little later, I should 
then supper them up for the night (I keep them in in the night) and give 
them the cake. 

Did you give them anything with the cake ?—A. Decidedly not. 

Q. 1 thought you said you gave them grains, bran, and cake. When did 
you give them the bran ? —^A. Amongst the grains. 

Q. At 4 or 5 o’clock?— A, Yes. 

Q. And then at 7 gave them the cake?— A, Yes. 

Q. Four pounds and a half. Did you break up tbe cake?—A. I broke it 
up with the hammer. 

Q. What would they have in the morning?—A. Before going out, grains 
and bran alsa 

Q, Was that all they had all daylong?— A. All they had besides what 
they , picked up in the field. 

Q. Oh! they were turned out to grass?—A- Yes. 

GBOBGE BOUNDTEEE, sworn: examinedhg Mr, SsYMOira, 

Q. Are you a cowkeeper?—4* Yes, 

Q, And have you been so for some 22 years?— A. Yes, 

Q, Did you get some cake from Mr; Stevenson?—X Yea. 

Q, I think you got 1 cwt. ?—A. Yes. 

4 And did you give it to your cows?—A. Yes. 

Q, How many cows?—A. Five got it. 

Q. How much did they get?—A. A good half a cake every day. 

Q, And did you continue to give it than while it lasted?—A. Yes, every 
day while it lasted. 

Q. Did it agree with your cows?—A. Very well; they looked very 
healthy. 
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Oroes-^xamined hy Mr. Ftbld. 

What time in the day did yon give it your cows?—A I gave it in the 
morning- 

4 What time in the morning?—A About 7 o’clock; between 6 and 7. 

What did yon give them with it?—A. We gave them bran to milk 

with. 

Q. How mneh him l—A. Jost a little^ pertopB 2 or 8 lbs.; jnst a little to 
milk with. 

Q. Did yon that with the cake?— A* No, 

Q. Then yon gave them the bran and the cake almost together ?—A, Yes, 
we gave them the cake soon afterwards. 

Q. How soon after the hran did they get the cake?—A. About half-an- 
hour afterwards. 

GEOBGE WILLIAM SMITH, sworn; examined hy Mr. Cave. 

Bo yon manage your fathei^s business ? — A, Yes. 

Q, And is he a cowkeeper?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do yon remember getting a bag of linseed-cake from Mr. S}ietch and 
Mr. Stevenson ?—A 1 do. 

How many cows do yon keep?—A Six. 

Q, Did yon give the cake to yonr cows?— A, Yes. 

How much did yon give them?—A. About a cake among six. 

Q, IM yon go on glvmg it them ^11 it was all gone ? —A. Yes. 
they appear to do well upon it?—A Yes, 

Mr. Bield : I have nothing to ask him. 

Hr. HORNBY, sworn: ^cammed hy Mr. SEYMOtm. 

Mr. Justice BnAcsBunx: They are not cross-examining.. I snppose the 
other cowmen will say much the same. 

Mr. Sevhoub ; That was my reason, hut still, as I gave the names— 

Mr. Justice Blacebubk : I do not ^ow that there is any harm in calling 
him; but, at the same time, I do not know that there is any good. 

Mr. Setmoub (to the Witness); Are yon also a cowkeeper, and did yon get 
some of it and give it to your cows?— A. Yes. 

Q, Did it agree with them ?— A, Yes, I wish I had some more. 

Q, How many cow^s did yon give it to?—A. Three. 

Q. What time of day ?— A, At night. 

Q, Did you mis anything ^vith it V—No. 

Q, What had they had just before?—A. I gave them a bit of bran. 

Q, How much bran?—^A. About half-a-peck apiece. 

Q. And did you continue giving it, nubile it lasted, from day to day ?— 
A. Yes, I did about a fortnight. 

Q. And never saw anything in them the worse for it ?—No, they were the 
better for it. 

Mr. GEORGE HOLMES, sworn : examined hy Mr. Seymour. 

Q. Are yon a member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons?— 
A I am. - 

Q. And have yon practised yonr profession as a veterinary surgeon for many 
years?—A. I have. 

Q. FjW sc^e years, I think, yon were abroad in India ?—A Yes. 

& A^amhed to-?—.4. To Messrs. Cooke and Company, as well as to 

lk% Guard of India. 
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Q. And laad yon charge of the horses—^the cavalry ?—j 4. I had. 

Q. And since yonr return from India where have you principally carried on 
your bu^ess ?— A, Beverley—before I went to India—^in Thiish. 

Q. And between your experience before you went to India, and since yonr 
return h:om India, in the treatment of cattle, how many years’ experience can 
you recall ?—About 32 years. 

Q, Have you had a large personal practical experience in the diseases of 
cattle?—A I have. 

Q, Have you in your time treated cases of hove or tympanitis?—A. I 
have. 

Q. Have you been in Court during the whole of this trial, Mr. Holmes?— 
A. I have. 

Q, Having heard all the evidence that has been given, have you formed an 
opinion as to the cause of the death of Mr. WeUs’s cow ?— A. I have. 

Q. And as to the cause of the ailments that affected the other cattle?— 
A I have. 

Q. What is that opinion?— A, That opinion is, that the cause of the 
change that took place, that is to say, the cause of the illness of &ese animals 
was the cause ojf having a food that the stomack had not been used to, for 
some ten days or a fortn^t, I believe, was the time stated. The msngoM- 
wurzel and turnips just at this time of the year contain a great deal of 
moisture. From the 7 th to about the 18th of February there was an immense 
quantity of moisture, and I think I named that there was a great deal of 
moisture this winter, and the weather being very mild little sprouts made 
their appearance very abundantly both from wurzd and from the turnip, and 
so large have some of these sprouts been that they have actually grown out 
into leat So long and large have some of these s;^outs been th^ tHey bave 
broken out into green leaf. The wura^l, I believe it is well known, is charged 
with a great deal of sugar. So much for the particular food that tbc^ 
animals had been taldng up to the time that the cake was introduced. When 
this cake was first given to them, instead of having a smaller quanlaty 
which is recommended to be given, they commenced at first with a larger 

^ Mr. Justice Bi*ackbtjbn: I do not understand you. I never heard of may- 
body recommending a smaller quantity, nor have I heard that there was ever 
a smaller quantity than this given. 

The WiTSTBSs: I may observe, my Lord, that every farmer that is in the 
habit of commencing with cake invariably commences with two or three lbs. 
of cake, and then running on to a larger quantity. 

Mr. Justice Blacsbubn : Very we^ wait a moment; that I understand. 

The Witness : They commence with a smaller quantity, say from two to 
tliree or four lbs., and then they will increase from that small quantity by 
degrees up to 14 lbs, a day for the same auimaL And to this sudden ch^e^ 
in the "case of the anim& of Hr. Wells, I attribute the sole cause of 

tS^ey did. I believe was"in cons«iu^M» of ihe^mirzel,^1P said 
before, b^g So charged with moisture, aud from these sprouts b^g exten¬ 
sively tlm}wn out, and also that there is so much sugar in the mau^d that 
when this food has been brou^t into contact with fr^ food—with so much 
as 6 or 7 lbs. of linseed-cake—^there has bemi a fermentation set up very 
quickly; gas quickly follows, and hence the distension that we hear of; so 
much so that we are told the animal can scaro^y breathe or move, and the 
tongue is protruded. This is w^t I consider to be the cause of the illness of 
the animals in question; but in all cases in beasts you may give other in^e- 
dients, an^ if they have not been u^ to it, it will produce the same efiect. 
I have seen instances, but not to such an extent. For instance, I have s^n 
VOL. vm.—S.S. 2 E 
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|yf .r]i»y or Iserley-ineal in one feed given to aiuTnels that are stall-fed produce 
the same efTect I have seen pea-meal alsa 

Q* You say you have seen uie effect produced by barley ot barley-meal ?—• 
jL In one &ed I have seen it produce the effect, 
ft Produce tympanitis Yes. 

ft ibid accompanied by the same symptoms as in this case?—A By pre- 
dsely the same symptoms as we see in this case, 
ft In life and $ost mortem ?— A. Yes. 

ft you give me any other illusfeation? As I understand, you are now 
speaking &om your own practice ?—A[. Of my own practice. I have seen it 
when a beast has been eating wurzel, and swede turnips, and straw. 

Mr. Justice Blagsbubn : Bid I understand you to say that, in the case of 
the barley-meal, the ammak were in the held or tied up?—A. Animals stall- 
fed. I hzvo seen it also when they are eating wuTzel, or turnips, and wheat- 
straw. I have seen when wheat-straw has been substituted for barley-straw, 
or vice nerBa^ that it has bad precisely the same effect as what I have named. 

SlSYXOtTE: Besulting in tympanitis with these same symptoms?— 
A* Ya% I have seen the same thing occur from changing wurzel or turnips to 


ft Was the change of wuizels for potatoes that you mention in the case of 
staU-fed cattle?—-A. Yes. 

ft Bid you say potatoes substituted far wurzel, or wurzel for potatoes?— 
A, Potatoes substituted for wurzel—« change of fo^ 
ft You have seen tympanitis r^ultlng &om that ?—A. Yes, I have also 
seen the same pranced by giving ^»ins on the first or second occasion. 
I have 90m than pimuce ex^y the same effect as wureel 
' ft A^ is this a fe^uent disease amcmg cattle?—A. A very mmxmn 
dtseaBa"' 

ft Are tbme known instruments of surgery that are kept for the puip<^ of 
bel^ used in such cases?—A. Yes, and my opinion is that if it bad be^ used 
on this ooeasicm we should not have heard of a cow dyh^. 

ft There is an instrument that can be used fcsr making an incision in the 
stoxnach and relieving the gas ?—A, Yes. 

ft And is that generally known among cattle-doctors ?—A. Yes, I believe 
it is pretty generally known. 

Mr. Justice Blacebubk: It was known as long ago as the time of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels, for I remember a simile that he used in one of them— 
« Like a cow that has been fed on wet clover, and given a jag to let the wind 
out." I think we may take it for granted that every man on the Jury per¬ 
fectly well knows that cows sometimes get hoven. 

Mr. SuTMOUB: Is your opinion affected by the fact that a number of these 
beasts ail treated in die same way showed the same symptoms?—A. Yes. 

, ft Do you attach anything to the fact that there is a plurality?— 
A. Nothing more than I have named. 

Mr. Justice BLACKBUBisr: What is it that you have named?—A. I attach, 
my Lord, veiy ^at importance to the wurzel on this occasion being very 
much charged with moisture. 

ft That I have understood, but I understood Mr. Se3miour’s question 
which he now asks you to be this—-Whether you attach any weight to the 
fact that a good many cows fell ill at the same time ?—A. No. 

Mr. SxYSfoUB: The conditions being the same, do you attribute to the 
same cause the illness of the cattle?—A. I should; only that where the dis- 
mm was not ao markedly developed it was that they had had a aaaller 
qretttify of ibe cake. 

. 9’ hwra toown of oases of tympanifis and distendoB 

fieom cIcwb^T^A. Oh| that Is e very common occurrence* 
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Q, li Iialf-Qf-dozen cows went into a dover-Md at a time, would you expect 
them all to snfier more or less according to the quantity they took?—Cer- 
tdnly I should. 

Q. We ha7e heard of the condition of the cattle at Airmyn Pastures, and of 
the cattle which took 3 lbs. only at Banctou, not showing any signs of dis¬ 
ease?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that tend to confirm your opinion?—A It does. 

Q. You do not agree, then, of course, as I take it, with the sugg^ted theory 
of there being any vegetable poison in the cake ?— A. Most certainly not. 

Q. Have you anything to add upon this subject as to the reason for not 
accepting the theory of the poisoning ?—JL I think I see sufficient cause 
from wbkt I have named. 1 think it is easily accounted for. It is well 
known in the country that it matters not scarcely what kind of food you give 
them; hut cattle are subject to tMs distension when fresh food is given to them, 
if it is not given with the precaution of using small quantities at first. 

Q. We mve heard of ihe cow in this case dying in about three-quarters of 
an hour fix)m the time timt she took the food. Has that any importance in 
your mind upon the question of whether she died from poisoning or &om 
tympanitis produced by the cause you assign?—A. My impression is that the 
cow died entirely from givii^ her the oil that we heard of. I firmly believe— 
it is my opinion—^that that cow, when the oil was given to her, was not in a 
fit state to receive anything of the sort. We hear that her tongue was very 
much protruded, and tlmt she was swollen np as far as pc^ible; it was 
impossible for her under these circumstances to receive this oil. I consider 
that the oil went down the windpipe and caused the death of the animal— 
that is my impression. 

Q. Your treatment would have been an instrument ?— A, Immediately; it 
would have been the last thing I should have thought of to give anything in 
the form of medicine in such a state of circumstances. 

Q, Suppose a poison to be taken into the system of a cow, what time do you 
think it would take to produce any results ? ** 

Mr. Justice Blagkbubn : 1 do not think it was so^ested that this was a 
case of poisoning in that way, by taking it into the system. What was sug¬ 
gested on the part of the Defendants by Mr. Simonds was that something—he 
does not pretend to say what—that something in the cake acted as a poison 
on the nerves, paralysing temporarily the action of the stomach. That is 
very different from being taken into the system. 

Sitchoub: Well, 1 am glad, if your Lordship takes that view, ta be 
relieved from combating that hypothesis. 

Mr. Justice Blacebubst : You are attacking a thing that has not been set 
np: it has not been said that there was poison taken into the systezrt—that 
h^ not been su^ested. 

Mr. Seymour: Not by i^ofessor Blmonds, but I certainly understood my 
friend to suggest it. However, I will not argue further wi& your Lordship 
upon it, I am glad to be relieved from having to meet that theory. (To the 
Witness.) Now we will come to the other. Do you ihink that dodder or 
darnel, which we have heard of as being discoyered under the microscope!, could 
disturb the action of the rumen so as to stop its perisi^tic moticm?—A My 
knowledge is so slight on the subject I should not like to venture to give an 
opinion. I only know that dodder is used estensively as a food for the human 
subject. 

4 You do know as a fact thatittsusedextensively asfood?—A. Solam 
told. 

Q. Do you agree with Mr. Simonds in what he said, or is there^ in your 
opinion, any foundation for attributing the death to any foreign cause other 
than that you have mention^ ?—A. I scarcely know how to answer that 

3 B 2 
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qoffitkn. Tou ask we, do 1 agree with 1&. Simoods: upon what point do 
yoa mean? 

As to this suggested interference with the nerves of the rumen ?— A. 1 
most certainly do not agree with, him on that point. 

Q, Have you anything else you woTxld like to add ?— A No, I do not know 
that there is. 

Q. Then I may t^e it you have assigned a cause which satisfies you was 
the cause of the death of this auima.1 -A. As a practical man, I have. 

Cros&^examined Mr. Fjmj). 

Q, In your judgment the cow died from the oil being administered through 
the windpipe?—A. My judgment is that the cow would not have died so 
suddenly ^d not oil been given to her, 

Q. I thought you said that in your opinion the cow died firom the oil 
wh}^ went down the windpipe ?— A, In my judgment the oil choked her. 

C. Went down the windpipe A. Most liely it would—if it choked her 
at & it would. 

Q, Then why did not you answer me ? Now, in that state of things, would 
not Professes Simonds have found oil in the windpipe and bronchial tubes 
A. I do not think so at all. 

Q, Bo not you think so—what would become of the oil that went down the 
wi^plpe—the animal died you know ?—A. The small quantity of oil that 
wouM go down the trachiar— 

How much do you calculate would go down the windpipe ?—A. Half an 
emwe or m ounce. Bimonds may laugh at my observation^ hut it would 
he much better if he did not do so. 

Mr. Justice BLACKBumr: It would be much better for you to attend to 
the questions and answer fihem: and, Mr. Field, do give him time to answer 
the questions. 

Mr. Fma>: Will you tell me how much oil you c^culate went down the 
windpipe ^A. 1 cannot say how much oil went down, but it takes but a small 
quantity to choke an animal in that state. 

Q, Whatever quantity it would take to choke an animal in that state, the 
animal dying immediately, do you mean to tell me that Professor Bimonds 
would not have found the oil in the windpipe ?—A. I say very probably not. 

Q. Ought he not?— A, No, I do not thi^ he ought. It is very probable 
that, lookkg at the circumstances of the case, he would not look at the 
tracMa at aU. 

Q, But if he had looked at the tracMa, would he not have discovered the 
oil?—A. No, in the small quantity I do not think he would have dis¬ 
covered it. 

Q. When did you first mention to the gentleman who instructs my learned 
friend that in your judgment the cow died from the oil going down the wind¬ 
pipe?—A. I formed my opinion from the observations made and the account 
of the symptoms given. 

Q. You were present in Court when the witnesses were examined and when 
Ppcfessor Bimonds was examined ?—A. Yes. 

Q, And you were sitting behind my learned friend?—A. Yes. 

Q, Then, in your opinion, was the mangold the ‘sole cause of the tympa¬ 
nitis?—A. I believe the mangold was the operating cause. 

. The sole cause?—A. I do not mean to say the sole cause, hut if the 
eaJte had not been given these symptoms would not have shown themselves 
so qukkly. \ ^ 

4* Ifou limit it to the mangold?—A. I consider it the predisposing 
ennse. 
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Q. Do you attribute' it to mangold, as turnips, or potatoes?—A To man¬ 
gold, or the turnips and potatoes if you like. 

It is not a question of what 1 like, it is a question of your judgment 
against Professor Simonds ?—^. My answer is that the mangold is, perhaps, 
the most predispodng cause of the three. 

Q. The mangold, you say, was very moist?—Yes. 

Q. And very sugary?—i. Ye^ there is a considerable c[uantity of sugar. 

Q. Why had not the mangold itself produced tympanitis ?—d. Because it 
had had ne hresh food introduced into the stomacdi for some time ? ^ 

Q. You have heard that these beasts were in the habit firom October, down 
to dve days before the administration of this cake, of having mangolds and 
turnips in precisdy the same way that they had it on the day in question. 

Mr. Justice Blackbubn : I think, Mr. Pield, it was ten days. 

Mr. Field : Ho, my Lord, the cows only had mangold. 

Justice BXiAcebubn : Tme, the cows. 

Mr. Field : They were in the habit of having mangold and cake down to 
within five days of the 16th Febmaiy, exactly in the same way as they had 
it on the 16th? Supposing the animal to have been fed from October down 
to within five days of the day when this cake was administered, in precisely 
the same manner as the cake was administered on that day, do you mean to 
say that was such an alteration of food as would cause t^^panitis and the 
consequences you have heard ?—.4. I mean to say that when the stomach has 
been deprived of certain ingredients, whether for four, five, six, or ten days, 
when yon want to begin that ingredi^t again it is proper that you shomd 
give it in a smaller qnantity when you first commence. 

Q. Will you oblige me by answering my question ?— A, I think I have 
answered your question. 

Q. No you have not. I put the question to you of an animal being fed in 
precisely the same manner up to within five days of the 16th, and X ask you 
whether in your judgment 6 lbs. of <ake administered on tiae 16th under those 
circumstances would produce tympanitis; supposing, of course, the cake to be 
ordinarily good cake?— A. I mean to say that that substance of cake being 
added, being a fresh ingredient, would produce those symptoms. 

Q. Under those circumstances ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, with regard to the beasts, we heard they had turuips in the 
moming, and did not have their cake till the afternoon; but, in your judg¬ 
ment, does that make any difiercnce?—4. They had a bushel of tomi]^ in 
the morning, no mangold at all, and at 2 o’clock 7 lbs. of cake^ and, I believe;, 
very shortly afterwards— 

Q. Would you please answer the question? In your jud^ent what 
|s?oduced the tilness in those animals?—A. The cause was having 7 Ihs. of 
cake—having the turnips given so short a time after the cs3sb had been 
given. 

Q, No, it was in the morning ?—A, But I am speaking of the aftemooiL 

Q. I am asking you, with turnips ^ven at half-past 7 or 8 in the 
morning, after picking over the straw and cake ^ven at 2 o’clock, what do 
you say was the cause of the tympanitis in those animals I to 
say that if the turnips had been given in the mcaiung, and the cake in the 
sdtemoon, and no other turnips lad been given shtitly afterwards, those 
symptoms would not have been shown. 

Q, Will you tell me' wlait, in your judgment, was the cause of those 
animals feUmg ill 1 do not want you to go on a wrong hypothesis because 
the witness said that, as he wus going round and giving them th^ feed of 
tuniips, afterwards he found the ammals were Y&cy iVL Therefore do not let 
there he any mistake? 

Mr. Justice Biackbues* : We must deal with this witness upon what he 
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supposes to be the facts. Do I iniderstaiid you that you i Jm t k that if (sup- 
podug the ^act, I do not say whether it is so or not) that if the turnips were 
given in the moming, and the cake not given till 2 o’clock^ that could not 
have produced hove unless there were turnips given nearer the t^e that the 
cake was given either before or after?—Unless turnips were given again, I 
consider those QTnptoioas would not have shown themselves. If no other 
turnips S:>lIowed the cake in the afternoon, or so near hand to the cake 
again, those i^ymptoms would not have shown themselves. 

kir. Justice BiiACSBimN: Yeiy well, whether the turnips did follow or not 
we will see by looking back at the evidence when the time comes. 

Be->examined ly Mr. Sexmoue. 

ft What interval between the turnips and the giving of the cake would be 
consistent with the view you take?—Jl. Two, or three, or four hours 
would do. 

ft Then if turnips were given two, or three, or four hours before, ^d then 
the cake was given in tiiis quantity, in your opinion might the evil conse¬ 
quences follow?—A In my opinion the fermentation would take place in the 
stomach. 

Mr. Justice Blacsbuest : Just let me see, in order that we may have no 
mistake about this; do I understand you that four hours is the maximum— 
that if turnips had been given as much as six hours before^ it could not have 
produced the result you have mentioned?— A, I should scarcely like to say 
that, but 1 am taking it as a maximum. I should judge so. It just depends 
i^u how &cx)n the animal begins to ruminate; it entirdy depends upon 

ft But what would be the maximum time in ^ui ojonion as a man of 
skill and a pructfcai man. I do not ask you what is con^ivably possible, but 
what in your opinion would be reasonably probable as the maximum time— 
do you mean that four hours is the maximum ?—ji. Well, I should say so. 

Mr. JOSEPH FBBEHAK swc^n: examine by Mr. Cave. 

ft Are you a veterinary suigeon living at Eeyingham, in EoldemessP— 
A. Yes. 

ft I believe you obtained your diploma in 1859 ?— A. I did. 
ft Previously to that, had you b^n a pupil of Mr. Simonds ?—A. Yes. 
ft Was your father a veterinary surgeon?— A. Yes. 
ft And have you had experience from your boyhood ?— A, Yes. 
ft Have you an extensive practice at the present time in Holdemess ?— 
A. Yes. 

ft I believe there is a good deal of grazing and feeding there, is there not? 
— A. There is. 

ft Have you been in court and heard the evidence which has been given in 
this case?—A. I have. 

ft And having heard the evidence which has been given, to what cause do 
you attribute the death of this cow ?—A. The primary cause, I believe, was 
indigestion. 

ft How brought on, in your opinicai ?—A. Through a change of food, 
ft And is your opinion affected by the fact that a number of animals were 
affected in a similar manner at the same time?—^A. Mo. 

ft In the course of your practice have you seen Oases of tympanitis?— 
AL Many a me, 

ft Tim whafc causes does tympanitis arise generally ?—A, Almost as many 
OausBB as tjb food tiby partake ot 
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"‘0* Will you o^qplaitt !how tlaat is?—Sometimes from an overgorged 
stomach tympamtis will arise, and sometimes by fermentation of the foc^ par- 
taksen of—sometimes by the food partaken of. 

Mr. Justice Blacebubn : Are you saying fermentation as a separate thing 
from these? You said sometimes it was from an overgorged stomach, and 
sometimes from fermentation from the food partaken of. Bo I understand you 
as putting the fermentation aS a separate cause from the food partaken of, 
or as merely a thing that accompanies it?—A. Se|^te. 

Mr. Cays : An overgorged stomach, 1 suppose, arises from taking too much ? 
—A. Yes. 

0- Fermentation—what does that arise from ?—A. It will arise from the 
stomach of the cow not peiformiz^ its proper fdnction. 

Q. And what is that caused by ?—A. Tarious causes. 

Q. Will you mention some of them?— A, I have known cases arise from 
the animals having pieces of wire or pm or needles in the stomach. 

Q. Then you ala> spoke of it as arising from the food partaken of ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Will you explain in what cases that is?—A. By having turnips or 
wurzels or potatoes, or from any v^etable matter. 

Q. Under wbat circnmstances do^ the food bring about tympanitis?— 
A. By the fermentation and disengagement of gases. 

Q. I understand that, but I want to know under wbat circumstances—when 
would the food bring that on ?—^A. Well, it might arise almost at any time. 

Q. Do you frnd a change of diet have any effect ?—A. Yes, frequently# 

Q. Can you give me instances in whi(^ change of diet has brought on 
tympanitis ?— A. I have known several—^from eating potatoes, or from eating 
turnip-tops, or’wurzel-tops, or wurzels themselves—from eating clover. 

Q. Does it occur more frequently in stall-fed cattle, or in cattle in the 
fields?—A. In stall-fed cattle. 

Q. Xow, with r^aid to stall-fed cattle, are they more subject to it when 
a change of food takes place?—^A. Decidedly so. 

Q. The ordinary remedy is to make an incision in the flank, I believe, is it 
not ?— A. That is not my practice. 

Q. What is it ?—A. Either to put down the probang to relieve ths gas— 

Q. That is a hollow tube which allows the gas to escape?— A. Y^<—^ mve 
me^cines that would neutralize the gas, mr to puncture Ike rumen with a 
trochar throng Ike side 

Mr. Justic^BLacEBUBN: You say dther medicine to neutralize the gas, ch* 
to puncture the rumen 'through the side ?—A. Yes, my Lord. 

Q. That is what I imdeistood Mr. Cave to ask you first, but I dare say it 
was the use of the word “ flank” that made the difference. 

Mr. Oats : Is the administering of oil the proper thing to do ?—A. Yes. 

Q. At what stage ?— A. It is very frequently given in the first sta^ by 
some people. 

Q. For what purpose?—A. Well, I cannot tell you: it seerns to have a 
wonderful effect in allaying the gasea-4t is the same as pouring oil upon 
water. 

Q. Would it be proper to give it at a rime whm the iosogue was out ike 

animal was apparently stru^ling fi» breath.— A. It would sot bemy pacacrice. 

Q. Would you think it proper?—A. By no means. 

Q, Bo yon find highly-bred cattle mors or less predisposed to disease than 
ordinary cattle?—A. 1 believe tb^ are more prei^po^. 

Q. Do you agree with what Mr. Holmes has said with reference to the cause 
ofdeathintkiscase,withrderencetothechangeoffix)d?—A. Ido. 
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CrosB'-examined hy Mr. Field. 

Q. Mr. Holmes told ns the cause of death in the cow was, in his judgment, 
the oil down the windpipe—do jou agree with that ?—That is not 

what he said. He said it hastened it, and caused the cow to die sooner.^ 

Mr. Justice Blacebubst: It is not of much consequent- Whatever it was 
that caused the ftTii-mal. to be ill is the more important thing. He thinks there 
was error of treatment in pouring the oil down the animal’s throat undoubtedly, 
hut that did not make it ilL 

Mr. Field ; You told my friend that sometimes it may be produced by food 
partaken of—I mean fermentation?— A. Yes. 

Q, I suppose deleterious food is injurious—^food of any sort which acts upon 
the nerves would produce it ?— A* Yes, and good food as well. 

Q. Will foreign substances, deleterious and injurious food, produce that 
effect ?— A. No doubt they would. 

Q, You say pins and needles would produce it?— A, I have found them in 
the stomachs of cattle afterwards. 

Q* They will, in your judgment, produce the fermentation—produce 
tympanitis?—wd. Yes. 

Q, A jaece of wire, I see you mentioned?— A, Yes. 

Q, Did you see any reason to suppose that they were predisposed to disease 
down to the morning of the 16th? You have heard what happened to them, 
how they were taken up in September, and fed in the way you have heard? 
—A Yes. 

Q. And you think they were pre^sposed to disease?— A. Yes. 

What disease were they predfep(^ to?—A. The animals being high-^ 
heed, I believe are better cared for, and consequently they are raadered more 
Babk to disease, and especially from being kept up during the winter in stall. 

0. What disease do you sTq>pose they were prSisposed to on the morning 
of the 16th ?—A. Nine tunes out of ^ we £nd it &om disorder of the 
stcmiach. 

Q. I ask you with reSsrence to these animals, taking their food healthily on 
the morning of the 16th, in the way yon have heard, what disease they were 
exposed to then—can you tell me mat ? 

to. Justice BLAGEBUBTf; I thought he had told you already. (To the 
Witness.) What was it you said altout disordered stomach ? I may not have 
understood you rightly, but I thought you said just now, in answer to Mr. 
Field’s question, that high-bred anims^, especially when tied up and stall-fed, 
were more prone to disease, and then you ^ded something about disordered 
stomachs?—Did I say they were litter cared for? 

Mr. Justice BidLCKBusir: Yes, I think you said that?— A. And conse¬ 
quently, I believe, more predisposed to indigestion from a change of foo<L 

Mr. Field : Now, I will ask you the same question I asked Mr. Holmes,— 
Would lour or five days’ absence from cake be enough to cause tympanitis 
upon 6 lbs. of cake being administered, the ftnimfllg having mangolds in 
the morning and in the middle of the day?— Al, I believe it would, or from 
any other kind of food. 

Q. What other kind of food do you mean?—A Tare-meal, bean-meal, 
bran, bailey, oats. 

Q, Given under what conditions?—.4. Given after the animal has had its 
oithnaiy food. 

Q. Suppose the same animals to have been without food again for a similar 
or period of time afterwards, and then to have taken their feed of cake 
suffered no harm from it, does that alter your opinion at all?— 

Why no^ if yon have all the same elements esistmg—why did not that 
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affect them in the same way The animal might not he in that particular 
state of health which it was in pre^onsly. There is a peculiar idiosyncrasy, 
as Ftofessor Simonds said, about animals that we are not able to understand. 

Q. Answer my question—^Does it alter your opinion if they were accus- 
tonaed to the food, and then were without the food for a similar or longer 
^riod of itee afterwards, and then to have taken their feed of cake and to 
have suffered no harm ffom it, does that alter your opinion as to the cause of 
their illness ?—A. No, it might, or it might not 

Q, Why not, if the same conditions existed on the subsequent occaaon as 
on the 16th of February?—Why did not the animals “inmgest" then and 
blow up, and get ill and die?— A, I cannot tell you that, hut they are not 
always in the same state of health. 

Be-emmined hy ISi. Bxnnifotm. 

Q, Might not purging and treatment, and the care they had received for 
days previously, alter their susceptibility on the second occasion?—A, It 
would on that occasion, I believe. 

Q. But, without th^rizing or speculatlr^ as to the second occadon, from all 
that you have heard in this case, do you attribute the death of this cow and 
the injury to these cattle on the ffrst occasion to tympanitis produced by the 
changeoffo^?—A. Ido. 

Mr. WILLIAM BROUGHTON, sworn: emmined hy Mr. SrsTHOUB. 

Q. Are you a veteiinaiy surgeon practising in Leeds?—A. I am. 

Q. Have you had considerable experience in this neigihbourhood and the 
surrounding counties ?— A. I have. 

Q. And among homed cattle chieffy?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you professionally attended many cases of ^mpanitis in grazii^ 
cattle, and also in stall-fed cattle?—A. I have. 

Q, Have you found over-feeding, feoiing too greedily, and alteration of 
food?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the alteration of food which class, those out to grass or those stall- 
fed, are most disposed to suffer by the variation ?—A. Stall-fed ones. 

<2, And which are mcae liable, the common or the higher bree^P-^A. Ihe 
higher bred are more liable. 

Q. Have you heard the evidence in this case?—A. I have. 

Behring your experience to hear on the matter, and exercising the best 
of your judgment, what, in your ojuaion, was the cause of the death of the 
cow, and of the illness of the other cattle?— A. Indigestion, from change of 
diet parta^n of in too large a quantity. 

Q. T aking the interval of eitiier a week or ten days since these short-homed 
cattle had been fed on linseed-cake, giving them even the purest linseed-cake 
to the extent of 7 lbs, after that interval, was that a safe car prudent course ?— 
A. It was not a safe course, it was too l^e a quantity. 

Q. And, as a practical man, without dealing In theories, is that su&ient 
to account for the death in this ease ?—A. It is. 

Qrm^examiMd hy Mr. Fexld. 

Q. Six pounds of cake^ affcet tiie absence of it for six days,Is too large a 
quantity of cake to give?—A. Yes. 

Q. The same beast havir^ had 6 Ihs. from October downwards?—A. Yes, 
there being an Interval. 

Q. Of six days?—A. Yes, it was too large a quantity, I think. 
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ly BIr. Seykotjb. 

Q* Would the animaT, in youp opinion, eat more greedily when the hresh 
cstewas given?— A* I should say so* 

Q* Ati<^ would the tendency under these circumstances he to produce fer¬ 
mentation and indigestion?—'i. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Jonas' CUTBBEBT, sworn: examined ly Mr. Gave. 

Q. Yon are a veterinary sni^eon residing in Leeds?—-4. J am. 

Q, What are your qualifications ?—-4. I have the^honour to he Bresiden.. 
of the Yorkshire Yeterinary Medical Association. 

Q, Have you had many years’ experience in your practice?— A, I have. 

Q. llspecially with homed cattle?— A. Hot especiaily with homed cattle. 

Q, With cattle of all sorts?—-4. With cattle of all sorts. 

Q, Have you had experience in cases of tympanitis ?—A. I have. 

Q, And & yon agree with the preceding Tntness that it Is caused hy over- 
feedhig, feeding too greedily, and hy sdteration of food?— A. It is cau^ hy 
indigestion. 

Q, Arising from what?—A, From functional derangement of the stomach 
or stomachs. 

C* And what is the functional derar^ement of the stomacli caused hy?— 
A, Probably by overloading, or by want of nervous power in the stomach, 
of which overloading would partially paralyse the nerves. 

Q. Poes a change of diet ^ect catue?—4L Yery Ifiequently. 

1x31 what way?—A. By producing Indigestion. 

Poes happen more or less with stall-fed cattle?—A. More with 
staU-led cattle. 

Q» And ere hi^y4»%d cattle more or less disjnsed to it than others ?— 
A. I do not ^imk w breeding makes them more disposed to the disease, hut 
^ management of them rendms them so. 

Have yen had instances of tympanitis arising firom the causes you have 
mentioned in your own practice?—A. I have. 

Q. Have yon heard the evidence on tMs trial?—A. I have. 

Q, In your opinion, what was the cause of the illness of Mr. Wells’s cattle ? 
—A/Indigestion in the first place. 

C* How^caused?— A. The death was caused by eliminationJ(sic) of gas to 
the cow that died. 

Hour do you say the indigestion was caused?— A, By overloading 
the stomach. 

Q, If cattle are kept without cake for some days, and then have it again, 
would th^ be likely to eat it more greedily ?— A. Undoubtedly. 

Q, you think giving 6 or 7 IlS. after an interval of five to ten days a 
safe thing to do?— A, 1 think it is an over-dose. 

Cross-examined ly Mr. Field. 

I believe your line of business is amongst horses, is not it?—A, Mine 
is a mixed practice. 

Q, But principally amongst horses?—A. Principally. 

4 Bo you attend cows?—A. I da 

Q.. Was this case of tympanitis that you speak of with a cow or a horse ?— 
A* It was a cow. 

Where was it?— A» *Wliich case do you want? 

4. Yesu say you have had cases of ^nmpanitis; hate you had tympanitis 
amoag8fccowBl?-n4. Yea 
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Q. AjDidheast8?^A. Yes. 

<2- Steers?—ji. Not steers, 

Q. Cows?—-4. Yes. 

Q. Bow masiy cases have you had?—4L I could not enuBaerate them. 

Q. You have 'generally practised amongst cows, then, as I understand?— 
A, I have a gaieral practice. 

Q. Amon^ cows and heasts?—A. Well I have moist practice amongst 
horses, but my practice is a genewd practice, 

Q. You talk about indigestion. Bo you understand that Ihe rmninatlDg 
animals digest the same as a horse does ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The same?—A. Well they d^est the same. 

Q. What, with gastric juice ?—A. Yes, with gastric juice, 

Q, Is that your idea of it ?—A. Yes. 

Justice BXiAcaBunx: I do not think you understand the question. 
You do not mean to say there is no dlierence between an animal that chews 
the cud and one that does not ?— A. Of course there is. One animal has only 
one stomach, and the other has four. 

Mr. Field: Do you mean to say that the process going on within the 
rumen is equivalent to digestion?—Not at all. 

Q. Well, you used the term "indigestion,” that is the reason I asked yon? 
— A. Not at all. 

Q. Then, in your opinion, 5 or 6 lbs. was an over-dose of cake to ^ve?— 
A, I think so. 

Q, Under the circumstances of the case that you have heard with reference 
to all the animals and so on?— A. I do. 

Mr. JOHN MITCHELL,'sworn: examvied hy Mr. SETXOim. 

Q. Are you a veterinary surgeon in I^s?—A. The senior veterinary 
surgeon in Leeds. 

Q, And I believe you have been in practice for something like thirty years? 
— A, Above thirty years. 

<3. And are you a Cattle Plague Inspector for twenty-seven diviriooos?— 
A. I was appointed hy the local authmities. 

Q. Have you had, as a practical man, much experience among short-lKamed 
cattle and their diseases ?— A, Very much experience indeed. 1 was brou^t 
up in Bedfordshire, and I had a great amount of pracrice. in Bedfor^hire and 
Northamptonshire. 

Q. An^g short-homed cattle all your life?—A. Yes. 

Q, Have you had experience also In death or illness from tympanitis?— 
A. Many cases. 

Q. Many cases in your own practi<»?—A. Scores of cases. 

Q. Do you agree witk the gentlemen who stood before you in the witness- 
box as to the predisposing causes of tympanitis?—A. I do^ in every parti¬ 
cular. 

Q. An overcharged stomach and a sudden alteration of diet?—A. It is a 
very common cause of tympanitis; a very common cause. 

A. Do you also agree that stall-fed cattle, and the management of a higher 
breed, renders them more predisposed?—A. Mismanagement renders them 
more predisposed. 

Q. Have yon heard and attended to the evidence in this case?—A. I 
have. 

Q, In your opinion, what was the cause of the death of that cow?— 
A. Indigestion, product hy an over-dc^ of food. 

Q, Now, without reference to the quality of the food, suppose, after such 
an interval as there was here, that tins cow was given 6 or 7 lbs. of pure 
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linseed-cs^ey in your opinion was that a ssio or proper treatment ?•—-4. It is 
an over-dose, I should call it. 

<?. Cam yon mention any anal<^ons cases in yonr own experience?— 
A, Not where cake has been the pre&posing cause. 

Q. Well, I would rather you gave me something else ?—X ^Oiere bean- 
meal or bian has been administerai in improper quantities it is a very 
common cause indeed. 


Cross'-examined ly Mr. Field, 

Q. You say 6 lbs. or 7 lbs. is an overdose; what quantity mi^t have 
been safely given ?—I should have begun with 2 lbs. or 3 lbs. 

Q. 4 lbs?—-4. Probably; perhaps 4 lbs. ^ 

Q, Perhaps 4§ lbs.?—A Well, I am not able to judge to J a lb, in the 
weight. 

Q, Wdi, you would not negative 4J lbs.?— j4. Ko. 

lU-^xamined hy Mr. Seyhoub. 

Q. But after the interval of a week, would starting with 6 Ihs. in your 
opinion he unsafe ?—j 4. I think so. 

Q, Would 7 lbs. be still more so?—-4, Oh, certainly, 

Q, And in your opinion, is there sufficient cause, as a mactical man, from 
tiis4 of iMa d^th wi&out theorising or speculating ?—A Certainly. 

Mr, WTIiLTAM FEEHItEY, sworn: examined hy Mr. Sexhoub. 

Q. Are yc^ In practo as a vetsmary surgeon in Leeds?—A, Yes. 

Q. Have you heard the evidence given by the gentlemen who have been 
in the box befcae you?—A, Yes^ I have; part of it. 

Q. You have h^od the last two or thm witness I believe?—A. Yes. 

4 And do you i^ree with them?—A. Yi^Ido. 

Q, Have you met with cases of tympanitis in your own practice?—A. Oh, 
a great many; hundreds of cases. It is a veiy common thing with cattle. 

Q, Have you known any instances in which death by tymp^tis has 
resulted from change of food*?— A, Oh, yes, it is the commonest thing in the 
world; it is the commonest thing with cattle to have tympanitis from change 
in food, it does not matter what food it is; from one field of turnips to 
another will almost do it. 

Q. You say feom one field of turnips to another—a change from turnips pro¬ 
duced by one field to turnips by another?—A. It will sometimes produce it. 

Q, Where there has be^ a cessation of food for a particular time and then 
the food is ^ven ^in, have you met with a case where tympanitis has occured 
from the alteration under these circumstances ?— A. Oh, yes. 

©. Witto how short a time,—we have heard of from 5 days to a week or 10 
days in this case. Can you tell me in your experience, withm what time you 
have met with it?—A. Perhaps 2 or 3days: the stomach gets into one groove 
as it were^ and if you put it out of that groove hy change of food, it does not 
80 regularly digest it. 



Q. Have you faaiown cases in which the new food has been given 6 or 7 
hourcafterordioaTy food?—A. Yes, I have, 
ft Have you known tympanitis set in from that cause?— A, Yes, I have, 
ft Then do you agree that In this case the death and illness of these ani- 
vmla k refeiabie, to ti^paniik, caused by the alteration of food?—A. By the 
chAK^ of diet 
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Orosd^amined hy Mr. Fmx). 

Q. Wbat was the change of diet that took place in that case that you men¬ 
tioned of 6 or 7 hours ?— A. In what partacute case ? 

Q, The case you mentioned—you siy even after the lapse of 6 or 7 hours— 
A, 1 have not mentioaed any particidar case. I have known it in many 

Q. Do I understand you to assent to what Mr. Seymour has put toyou, that 
you have known tympanifas to arise from a change in food in 6 or 7 hours? 
I could not understand what it was. What were the drcumstanoes of that 6 
or 7 hours’ case?—I do not understand you at all. 

Q, WeU» I am sure I do not understand you. You say you have known 
after a lapse of 2 or 3 days a case of tympanitis to occur, what animal was 
tibat in ?— A, I have known it in many animals. 

Q. What animal was that case that you spoke of where it occurred after a 
lapse of 2 or 3 days?— A, If you had o^n giving this particular cake for 2 or 
3 months and then left it off for 2 or 3 days, it would be unsafe to give it 
unless— 

Mr. Justice BitACESum^: You are a^ed, in the cases which you have relied 
upon in your practice in support of the evidence you gave as to &e 2 or 3 days, 
what the animals had. What was it that was (£anged or rather discontinue ? 
What were the circumstaaces of the case? That is what you are asked.—Jt, 
I do not remember. 

Hr. Field: Youdonot remember any case?— A, Almost in any case. 

Q. Then I must ask you this: Are you speaking of a particnkr case or are 
you giving yonr opinion ?—A. I am speaking from my experience in many 
cases. 

Q, Then will you give me one of the cases ? 

Mr. SET3HOIJB: By way of illustration ?— Q. I do not know that I can ^ve 
you an illustration. 

Mr. Field : You say, many cases. Will you give me one case ? I want to 
test your evidence.—A. I do not know that I can give you one in particular. 

Q. Surely you can give me one c^e—you speakfiig of having met with so 
many cases. Will you teU me what animal it was?—A. A cow, of course. 

Q. Was it a cow ? Why “ a cow of course ”? I do not know.—A. Well, 
it was a cow. 

Q. Whose cow was it?—A. I do not know. 1 have not come here to call 
up any particular cases. 

Mr. jWtice Blacebttbn : I am afraid you are mistaken in that You know 
you have told us from your experience, that even after 2 or 3 days the stomach 
gets into one groove and the change b^k produces tympanitis, Now, you are 
asked for a p^icular case in which you have known that—that is, in €»der to 
see how far you are justified in your generalization* Gan you not remember 
any one (ase?—A. I cannot just now, my Lord^ remember any particular 
case. 

Mr. Field : Gan you remember a ringle cas^ and will you tell me what the 
animal was and the food he had had—your knowled^ of it—and how many 
days he was ofr his food ?—A. I could concoct a oase^ ^ ^ou like that 

Mr, Justice BLAOKEomir: You are asked a real &ct-5f you can remember 
none, say so. 

The Witness: I xumember none at ^ because there are so many* 
Ite-examined hy Mr. SsfYHOTiB. 

Q. Do you remember the fret that you have met with sudh cases in your 
practice?— A. It is the common^t thing that we have to attend to in current 
practice—change of food, it does not matter how simple. 



(}• How long have yon been at yonr profession?— A, I started in 1860. 

Q, Ani^ althongb yon cannot at this moment recall the case of A., B. or 0., 
can yon state from yonr own knowledge lhat you have met with such cases ?— 
A. Yes, 1 can scores of such cases. 

Q, Have you taken the usual de^e in your profession ?—A. Yes. 

Q, And have you given an opinion based both upon your experience and 
upon your reading?— A. It is from my own experience in fact, that I give it. 

Q. I think you have been in practice since 1866?— A, Well, I got my 
diploma in 1866, but I was articled before 1866. 

Q, But you have been in practice since 1866 ?—A. I have been in practice 
smce 1860. I went as an articled pupil in I860, and was four years appren¬ 
ticed to Igr. Lecher of Bipon, and he was in one of the largest practices as a 
veterinary surgeon in the kingdom—in the cattle practice. 


JOHN LWDOH, sworn: eacamtned % Mr. Sbymoitb. 

Q. Are you in the employ of Mr. Kidd ?— A, Yes. 

Q. And I believe it has been your duty to superintend the landing and 
screening of the seed?— A. Yes. 

Q. When the seed is landed where is it taken to?— A, It goes through a 
screen and upstairs. 

Q. And when you have screened It, what becomes of the screenings?— A, 
W^ that screen that it goes through pucks out the sricks, matting stones 
exd anything of that kind* 

^ Q, And that is thrown overboard?—A, Yes. 

Q. And then it is taken upstairs?—A. Yes. 

Q. We have heard about elevators, and the ^ut ai^ so on, do yon work 
in the room where the hags of the siftings are kept that we heard of yester¬ 
day?—A. Yea. 

Q. la it your duty to take the siBungs and put them into the hags?— A. 
Yes, I have all conM over them. 

Q. Have you control both over the putting them into the bags and sup¬ 
plying the l^gs afterwards if they are omered?—A. Yes. 

Q, We are told that the bags of siftings are used {or mixing with ordinary 
cake, can they be used to mix with any other seed witiiout your knowledge ?— 
A. Ka 

Q, Do you know the article called “ Triangle Best” ?—A. Yes, 

Have you ever known any of the siftings-to he used for mixing with 
** Triangle Best" ?—A. Ko. 

Q* Could that be used without your knowledge?—Ko. 

Q, Would it he possible for that to get mixed with Triangle Best ” ?—A. 
No. 

Q. Why not?— A. Because they are not where the seed is, they are down 
away &om it altogether. 

Q, When you have the control of the bs^s and any of the siftings so 
wanted, what is done with them ?—A. The seed ihat is mixed with it, the 
best se^ when we have occasion to mix some of these small seeds with that, 
the Ismail seed is down below, and they entirely go into the elevators by 
themselves and into the bin, so that they cannot get mixed with any other 
- 

And when that seed is used for “Trian^e seed” how does it go ?—A. It 
gcas into the Elevators, but it is upstairs. 

What is upstairs?—A. The seed that is used in" the “ Triangle Best.” 

Ifir. JimticeBiJicismms: But is not the seed that is used, for the ^^ordi- 
alauuusisim?—4* The smill seeds are not. 

12_la AIS't 1_!_a_t._'a ^ 


”1 
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the linseed, whether it is used for "'best,” or or “ordinary” is 

upstairs Yes, all the linseed is tipstairSL 

Q. And it all comes down through the sponts, whether it is intended for 
the one or the other?— A, Yes, hSt there are different sponts j one for the 
seed for the “ Triangle Best,” and one for the seed for the “ Plain Triangle.” 

Mr. Sethoub: Are they then kept distinct?—Yes, all the seeds are 
kept distinct by themselves upstairs. 

Have yon ever seen rice-husks?— A. Ho. 

Q. Or cocoa-nut?—A. No. 

Q. Or the sweepings of warehouse put in?—A. No, 


Cross-examined 'by Hr, Field, » 

Q, It could not possibly come there, such a thing could not possibly get into 
the cake at ah?—A. No, not without my knowing. 

Q, They could not. And you know all about it?—A, Yes, I know all 
about it. 

Q. What axe your duties?—A. My duties are to land the s^ and then, 
when I receive orders from the foreman, to put it into the bin, and direct 
how to put it in. 

0- What are you called?— A, “Foreman of the Chamber,” 

C- You land the seed first ?— A, Yes. 

Q, And when the seed is first landed it contains the sticks and stones, and 
all sorts of impurities?—A. Yes, matting, &c. 

Q, And sticks, and stones, and dirt of various descriptions?—A. There is 
not a great quantity of dirt attached to linseed. 

< 3 . Do you receive the sesame-cake?—A. No. 

Q. Who is ihe man who receives sesamd-cake ?—A. I believe he is iu Court. 

Q, What is his name ?— A. Coggins. 

Q, Where does the sesamd-cake come firom?—A. I do not know anything 
about it 1 have nothing to do with it. 

Q. Does not that come into the mill?— A. I believe it does, but 1 have 
nothing to do with it 

Q, No, I know you have not I am not going to say anything of the 
kind. About the sesamd-cake, what part of the mill does the aess^-c^ 
come into?—A, It comes into &e bottom floor. 

Q, It never comes upstairs ?— A. No. 

Q, Does it come into the mill ground?—A. No. 

Q, Where is it pound?—A. You will excuse me, it comes into the mill, 
but not into the mill where the cakes are made. 

Q, What mill does it come into?—A. The place where the machine is 
fix^ that is where it comes to be ground. 

Q. Where is the “ Bufiftim ” madbine ?—A. Where the se^nnd^sake is, 

Q. Thatcomes to the “Buffdm” machine?—A. No, tothemadune. 

Q. You said the “Bufium ” machine just now. When it oomes^into that 
machine is it broken up?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who breaks it up?—A. Coggins. 

Q, And when he does that what b^somes of it then ?—A. It goes into the 
mill. He is in Court. 

Q. And we shall see him ?—A. I have nothing to do with it. 

Q, Do you mean to say you do not know what beeisnesc^ the^sesamd-cake ? 
— A. No, I have nothing to do with it. 

Q, Where is the bran kept ?—A. 

Q, Oh, that is under your charge, is it?—A. Yes. 

Q, Then when the seed is land^ it is first of all sifted on the ground. 
Where does the first screening take place?—A. When I land it. 
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Q. When you l^id it where—what part of the mill?— A. On the foreshore. 
Q, iien after that it comes upstairs into yonr chamber ?—-4. Yes. 

Q. Are your duties limited to the foreshore and to the upstairs chamber?-— 
A, Yes. 

Q. You have nothing dse to do with any other part of the mill ?— A. Ko. 

Q. Then upstairs in your chamber is kej^ the linse^ that comes up. How 
often is it screened ?— A, Three times—4t goes through three screens. 

Q, Can you give me the size of tHe me^es of the screens ?—A I cannot. 

Q. Eoughly; what is the widest and what is the narrowest—can you tell 
me V —A Weil, I cannot. 

Q, You cannot tell me ?— A, No- 

Q. Then when the thing has gone through three screens, what becomes 
of the linseed ?—^It goes into the bin to be to be made into cake. 

Q. I suppose all the linseed is of the same quality?— A. Ho. 

Q. Oh, there are different qualities of linse ^?—A Yes, there are. 

Q. Do you recollect the linseed coming in with the * Labrador * ?—A Ho, I 
do not remember any i^p—^1 have nothing to do with it at all. 

Q. Do you recollect the quantity of linseed that came in in Hovember ?— 
A, mo; I cannot call back to that time. 

Q. I thot^t all the linseed was put together ?—A Ho, it is not. 

Q. Then is there a division made of mperior and inferior linseed ?—A Yes. 
Q. Who makes tbsA division?—^. We have a great quantify of room in 
the chamber. 

Who does it—you yourself ?—j4. Yes. 

Q, It is your duty to sepuate the good from the bad?—ji. If you will 
understand me, when I take in a good parcel of linseed, the foreman gives me 
mders to put it into such a place by it^lf, and I keep it them. By-and-*by 
them win be a pared come in that is not quite so good; wdl tim I put it 
into another pl^; and by that means the parcels received are kept distinct 
hg diemselves. ^ 

Q, Then when some other comes in not quite so good again, what do you 
do with that ?—X We put it by itself. 

Q, And who is the foreman who gives orders and selects which of the lin¬ 
seeds you shall put into one place and which in another?—A. Mr. John 
Stevenson. 

Q. That is the same man we had here yesterday?— A, Yes, I suppose it is. 

Q, 1 do not understand exactly—^now is the best linseed used for any 
particular thing, because you said the linseed for the ** ordinary ” came down 
that one spout, and the linseed for the "pure” came down through the other 
spout—is that so ?— A. Yes, but it is all one seed, but we mix those small 
seeds that we have. 

Q. What seed do you mix the small seeds with?—A. When it comes 
through the three screens there are small seeds and sand, and those things 
come out through the small screens. 

Q. What do you do with those small seeds and sand?—A. We put them 
into bags and take them down to the bottom floor, and sift all the sand out, 
and then we put the small seeds in proportion among the “ Triangle ” cake. 

Q. That is done downstairs ?—A. Yes, there cannot be any mixture with¬ 
out 

Q, Where are the bags kept with the small seed in?—A. They are kept 
in ,a small place to themselves, in a chamber by themselves. 

Qn Down stairs, a lot of bags put together with the small seeds in?—A. 
Yea. 

I suppose anyone can go to them and take th^ out if he Tikpg ?—" 
Yes, but he cannot put them in the biu without my knowing; he may take 
them away if he likes. 
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Mr* Justice BiiACKSUBs: It is not locked up, then?—No. 

Mr. Fibld : And the bags are not tied or sealed P— A. ^ey are tied. 

Q. But hot sealed, so that anybody can get at them ?— A. He has nothing to 
do but to untie them. 

Q, Areyoutherenightor day?—A. Day. 

0* Who is in your place at night?—A. There is not anybody. . 

Q. Oh, there is nobody at night?—^Na 

Q. Then who mixes the small seeds at night?—A. I mix them before I go 
away. 

Q, Where do you mix them ?— A, Down stairs. 

Q. You must have a large bin there to mix the seeds in. What quantity 
of seeds do you use in the course of the night?— A, Well, 10 lasts on ‘‘pure 
cake. 

Q. And how much on **ordinary” cake?—A. Well, I cannot say. 

Q, How much on “Triangle Best” ?—A. Well, I cannot say. 

Q. Then you mix the whole lot the night before?— A. The bins are made 
sufficiently large for me to get enough in in the daytime to serve the night 
spell. 

Q. Do those snail seeds go into the " Triangle Best ” bs well as the others ? 
—A. No. 

Q, You are quite.sureofthat?—A. Quite sure. 

Q, Then, if mere are small seeds* in the ** Triangle Best,” what do you sav 
aberut it; where do they come ffiom if they are found in it ?— A, Weil, they 
come with the seed. 

Q. I thought you said it was screened ?—AL It is screened. 

Q. 1 thought you screened out all the small seeds— A. No; not all of 
them. 

Q. WeU, if there is any wheat or rice husks, or hudks of oats or barley in 
the cake, where does that come bum ?—A. There is none, because the screens 
will not admit anything bigger than the linseed. 

Q, K there is any, where does it come &om?— A. It nrast come from the, 
bran, if there is any. 

Q, I suppose it may come from the s^m4-cake—you cannot tell that?— 
A. No, you will not find any, I think, in the sesam^cake. 

Q. You say it may come from the bran. Who has charge of the bran ?— 
A* Well, I have in the daytime. 

Q, Who has at night?— A, Well, generally the men that use it put a bit 
in of a nighty if they want any. 

Q. Now, I do not nnderstand what yon said just now, that there were* 
different spouts^ one for the seed for the Tdangle Best,” and the other the* 
plain ** Triangle”—I do not understand that—^will you explain that to me?— 
A. Yes; supposing there is a large parcel of seed at one end of the chamber, 
and then a large parcel at the other end, there is a spout for that tooome down 
into the bin, and a spout for that to come down into the bin (explaining). 

Q, l^en do you store all the seed for the ** Triangle Best ” on cm and 

all the seed for the “ Triangle Ordinary ” on another side?—A, Yes. 

Q. You select the seeds?— A. Yes. 

Q. Then there is a different sort of linseed goes into the ** Best ” from what 
goes into the “ Pure” ?—A. The same linseed makes the ** Purs” as makes the 
“ Mangle Be^” only we put a proportion of these ^small seeds in according 
as the linseed is in q^ty. 

Mr. Justice BnACKBumr: Just let me understand you; say that again. 
You say that the same linseed mak^ them both?— A. The same linseed 
makes fiie “ Triangle Best ” as makes the ** Pure.” 

Q. “Only”—you said something else?—A. Among the “Trimgle” we 
put these small seeds into the plain “ Triangle.” 

VOL. vni.—S. S. 2 S 
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Mr. Justice Blackbues*: You say the same linseed mates the “Triangle 
Best ” and the “ Bure ” ?—jd. Yes. 

Mr. : Is the linseed that is used for the pure in no way different from 
the hsst ?—^Yes; the linseed that makes^the pure cake is screened through the 
small screen to take out the sand and the small seeds. 

ft is that which is made into “ Triangle Best ” not screened ?— A. Yes, 
ft Which way is it; if you have got a quantity of fine linseed that comes 
in, do you screen it aH, or is part of it screened and part not ?— A, What makes 
the pure cake is screened, and w’hat makes the “Triangle Best” is not 
screened. 

ft Kow, in what part of the chamber upstairs is the pure seed kept?— A. 
Well, it differs; sometimes at one end of the chamber and sometimes at 
■another. 

ft There is no specific place for putting it?— A, Just in proportion as we 
have room. 

ft There is no specific place in the chamber for putting tbe sereened or the 
unscreened linseed?— A, Ko. 

ft And sometimes tbe screened may be where the unscreened is, and some¬ 
times the unscreened where the screened is?—.4. Yes; but you will understand 
me that it is all screened as it comes into the bin to used. 

ft All! what do you mesm—both sorts?—AL 2fo, but that that is 
screened. 

Mn Justice Blacebubk ; Is the linseed that is used to make the “linseed 
pure ” sereened and put up in the warehouse in this pure screened state, or do 
you only screen it mm time to time as you are sending it down?—A We 
only screen it fcmn time to time as the mill uses It 
iSx, Wsxno ; ^ow I want to know about tbe different ^uts: you say 
there i$ a dii^erent spout JGor the “ Triangle Best,” and another for the 
“Triangle"—I do not undemtand that?—A. Well, we have a quantity of 
spouts in the znilL 

ft. la one of them devoted to “Triangle Best" and the other to plain 
“ Triangle ” ?—A It is, if the seed li^ that way. 
ft. Then, if I understand, it is only screened as it is used ?—A. Ko. 
ft Thenwhathappensatnight-time—when it is used at night-time?—A I 
receive my orders from the foreman what cake they are going to make during 
the night, and then prepare the seed accordingly. 

Be^exammed hy Mr. Setsioub. 

ft. The pure linseed that you sp^ of, how many screenings does it 
undergo?—^A Three. 

ft. The Triangle Best; how many does that undergo ?—A Two. 
ft And are the screens in the spouts by which both the “ Pure ” and the 
“TriangleBest"godownto themill.?—A Yes. 

Mr. Justice Blaoebubk : I did not so understand it, and I do not well 
understand how that could well be. 

Mr- Setmoue: Just explain it; there is a spout of a funnel shape?— 
A, Yes. 

ft. And where is the screen putA. In the centre of the spout--^ circular 
screen. 

ft. Sothatwhen you poiirthe linseed in it is screened?—A. Yes; andthere 
is a man stands with a brush brushing these small seeds out. 

ft. You say that with the ordinal, or plain “ Triangle,” you mk the 
siftings?—A, Yes. 

ft. Mow I ask you this, Can any of the siftings be mixed with the “ Triande 
Beat” without your knowledge?—A, Hb. . 
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Q. There is some suggestion made that a person might open the box 
below?—-4. Oh no, he cannot. 

Q. But if he did?— A. If he did he could not get them in; the seed bins 
are so fixed that no one can get anything in, or anything out, only by going 
thimightheioUers. ^ - 

Q. Therefore, if he chose to do so, would be have to come up stairs for the 
purpose of getting it in?—jd. Yes; but he could not get it in. 

Q. Without your permission ?—A Yes. 

Q. Therefore a man might steal it, hut he could not use it?— A. He might 
steal it and take it away. 

Q. Did you ever see any portion of the siftings that you keep in the hags 
being used for the Triangle Best”?— A, Ko. 

Mr. Justice Blackbubn : Just explain to me what I do not thoroughly 
understand; when you are going to put in siftings in making plain “ Tri- 
an^e ” who takes them for the purpose of putting them in?— A. I do. 

Q, Yourself?— A, Yes. 

Q. You carry them, if I understood the thing rightly, to the elevators, 
which are going to put the thing into the hoppers ?— A. Yes, down stairs. 

Q. Now what I wanted to understand is this, is the seed never raised by 
these elevators into the hoppers except in your presence?— A, No, there is no 
one else has charge of them but me. 

Q. At night, when you are away, is it ever raised into the hoppers?— 
A. No. 

DENNIS COCK^^IN, sworn : examined ly Mr. Cave, 

<i. Are you sesamd grinder in Mr, EMdb mill ?— A, I am. 

Q. And how long have you been with him ?— A. Ten years. 

Q. Now is the sesamd-cake ground in Thompson and Btathef s machine ?— 
A, It is. 

Q. And is that under your charge ?— A. It is. 

Q. Is that in the same part of the mill as the linseed—^the grinding 
machine ?— A. No, it stands by itself, it stands in a compartment by itself, 
and it has an engine to drive it itselfi 

Q. Have you a man with yon?—A. Yes. 

Q. A man of the name of Oates who assists you ?—A- Oates. 

Q. Is -&is machine of Thompson md Stather’s used only for grinding 
eesamd^cake and nut-cake?— A. That is alL 

0- Is the sesame-csdee used for the Triangle Best?—A- Yes. 

Q, And nut-cake for the Triangle Plain ?— A, Yes. 

Q. What notice do you get when you are going to change from grinding 
nut-cake to grinding sesamd-5ike ?—A; Our foreman will tell me at 3 or half¬ 
past 3 in the afternoon, he will say the mill is to go on with either Wangle 
Best or Triangle Plain, and then I change the machine according to urhat he 
tells me. 

p. When you get notice that ^ou are going to change from Triangle Plain to 
Triangle Best what do you do mth the machine?—A, I clean all up in the 
hole where the madiine blows it; I sweep up, and then they mix imX with 
the ground. It goes among it; we ta& and sweep that up, and it goes 
among the nut-cake that we have ground. 

Q. And do you make the machine quite clean?—A. Yes. 

Q. After tha^^wheu the machine is clean, do you go and get the sesamd 
cakes?—A. Yes I do. I stop the machine then and go and get sesamd-cake 
in; and I have charge of the horizontal engine that dnves it as well 

p. And when you leave the machine you stop the machine* do you?— 
A. Yes. 


2 s 2 
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Q, And tlien you get the cakes ?—A. Yes* 

Q, And are those brought into the building where the machine is]?— 
A. Yes. 

Q, And put ready for use?— A, Yes. 

Q, Then do you put them into the machine and grind them ?— A, Yes, I 
feed the machine. I We a man to put them on the table to me. 

Q, When the sesame-cake is ground, what becomes of the meal?— A. It is 
blown through, by a blast, into some elevators, and they take it up. It is 
blown through into the elevators by the blast from the machine, and then it 
goes up into a screen—a revolving screen—^and then I have a boy at the 
spout where all the meal comes down. He takes it from there and he wheels 
it into a comer of the warehouse on one side, and then it is left there, and I 
have no more control over that. I have nothing more to do with it. 

Q. What is separated from the mill by the screen ?;—A. There is what comes 
down—returns. The machine does not grind it fine, and that is the reason we 
have to have this revolving screen, and then all the returns goes back into 
the machine and she grinds that up fine and all. 

Q. Can anyone interfere with this without your knowledge?—A. Fo, I 
have the charge of the engine, and no one durst touch it. 

Cross-^osamined Mr. Field. 

Q, Where is the sesame-cake put when it is first brought into the mill?— 
A. It is put on a table alongside of me. 

Q, When it comes from the ship is it brought by boats ?— A, It is. 

Q, Where does it go first ?— A, It goes into the warehouse. 

Q "Who has charge of the warehouse ?— A, It is locked up every night. 

Who has char^ of it ?— A, 1 have charge of it in the daytime. 

Q, Then who breaks it up?—A. X break it up. I feed the machine that 
bims it up, rather. 

Q, How long do yrott break it up before you use it ?—A. It may be twelve 
hours, or happ^ not that 

Q, Then, when it is broken up, where does it go?—A. It goes into the mill. 

Q. And where is the bran aMed to it?—A. I do not know—I have nothing 
to do with that, any further than I have told you. 

Q, Then you only attend to this machine?—A. To this patent machine. 

Q. All that you & is to break up the sesame-cake?— A. Yes. 

Q, And that p^ses through a machine which grinds it up ?— A, Yes. 

Q, Who takes it from you ?—A. A boy takes it to the mill. 

Q, What happens to it in the mill you do not know?—A. I have nothing 
to do with that. 


jRe-examined ly Mr. Setmoub. 

Q, Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Kidd give directions there?— A, Yes. 

Q, Have you got a specimen of sesam4-cake with you.?— A, Yes.—(A 
specimen of the sesam4-ca&e, ex Result,’ was produced.) 

JTwo letters, dated 23rd and 24th March, 1872, from the SBCBSTijRY of the 
Society to Mr. Wells were here put in and read by the Assocutb.] 

Mr. Sbthoub : That is my case my Lord. 

Mr. Field : Before address the Jury, there was a question which I had 
omitted to put. Mr. Ayre stated yesterday afternoon a conversation with Mr. 

There was a conversation, no doubt, the terms of which he allied in 
a way on the 12th February last, and my own impression was, 

that Mr. WdSs had already denied that conversation. 

Hr; BLicieaimE: Mr. Wells did in the course of one part of his 
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evidence—it came in a liitle irregularly. There was something said about a 
conversation or a letter the day before yesterday, in consequence of which Mr. 
Weils was inter^sed; and I do not know where I can find my note of it; but 
my recollection is, that he very distinctly denied the conversation. 

After some further discussion. 

Hr. Wells was re-called, and examined ly Hr. Melloe. 

Q, Had you a conversation with the two Messrs. Ayre on the 12th 
February ?—A I had. 

Q, At that conversation, did either of them tell you that the cake contained 
sesam4?— A. Keither of them. I never knew there was such a thing as 
sesam4-cake till the answers to the interrogatories were put in to show what 
that cake was made of. 

Q* Did you say to them that you had tried the cake for mucilage ?—A I 
told them that I had tasted a piece of the sample that was originally sent in 
the letter, and that it appeared a good cake. 

Q. Did you tell them that you had melted the cake?— A. By no means, 
because I never did. 

Q. I think, before this conversation, you had paid them a sum on account? 
—A I paid them 107/. 10s. tliree or four days before—at least, I had the 
receipt three or four days before. 

Q. And at this tirneJ think you paid them the balance P — A. I paid them 
the balance, 52i. odd. 


Cross-examined hy Mr. Sevmoub. 

Q. How long were you at Messrs. Ayie’s, Mr. Wells?— A. I cannot say— 
perhaps half an hour. , « 

Q. And I suppose while you were there you were talking about cake ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q, You cannot have told us all that passed?— A* I will answer any ques¬ 
tion you put to me, 

Q. I would rather you answered hi your own way. Can you recall anj&in^ 
further that was a topic of your conversation?— A. I will answer any question 
you put to me, 

Q. Do you mean to say you did not know it was a mixed cake ?—I am 
quite certain I did not know it was a mixed cake, 

Q, You had bought pure cake before ?—A. Yes, 

Q, And had bought it with a warranty?— A, I have the invoices. I will 
put all the transactions I had with M^rs. Ayre in. There (producing some 
documents) is every traa^tion I have had with them for the last four years, . 
in which you will find that the whcfte of my transactions with them have been 
for pure c^e, except one. 

Q. And what was the one?— A^ One in 1868: 2 tons sent to the Sancton 
Farm, and 5 tons to Booth Ferry. It was called ** P linseed-cake ” 

Q, Bepeat the particulars of that ?— A. In 18681 find I had 7 tons of tibeem 
which are only marked “two tons P. linseed-cake,** seat to the Sancton Farm, 
and 5 tons sent to Booth Ferry. 

Q, What was the price of that cake?— A, 15s, 

Q, What was the quality?— A. “ P.” 

Q. Put in the invoices?—(Handing them in)—A The remaining lots for 
four years are all marked “pure.” 

Mr. Justice Blackbues: Put in the one that is not pure, if it is here?— 
A. Yes, it is here. 

Q, Is the word “pure” on the invoice of the others?—A AH the others 
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are marked **Piire Lin.-cakes.” Some of them are marked *‘K Pure Lin^ 
cakes^^ and “ P Linseed-cakes/’ 

Mr. Justice Blackburn ; Hand in the one invoice which you say was not 
** pure,” and then we will see what is the difference ?— A, There were two. 

Mr. Seymoub : Two not pure?— A. Two not pure. 

Mr. Justice Blackbubn : Let me look at them; the Jury shall look at them 
afterward (the invoices were handed to the Court). These are not called pure^ 
or anything else. They are ‘‘ Diamond P ” Linseed-Ksakes ”—^that is the only 
description, whatever brand that may be. There are two of them which seem 
to the same, except that they are sent to two different farms. Mr. Field 
had better see them before they are handed to the Jury: he may have some- 
remark to make, or some question to ask upon them, 

Mr. Setmotib: What sort of cake was that “Diamond P”?— A, A good 
cake. It did very weh for my animals. I know nothing more about it than 
that. 

Q. It was good cake.?— A, Yes. That is in 1868; they vary according to 
the year. 

Q. You knew that “Diamond P cake” was not a pure cake,— A. Well, I 
suj^ose it was not pure hy their not putting pure on it. I should say it waa 
not a pure cake, not what is called pure. It is genuine cake, I should say. 

Q. Wite so, hut not pure?— A, Hot pure. 

Q. How, I think you know the distinction between “ ordinary,” “ genuine,**^ 
and: “pure” cake?— A. Well, I never buy anything under the head of 
ordinary. 

Q. Ho, but have you not been aware there were cakes known in the market 
as ordinary, as genuine, and as pure?—A. I ^ould think so. 

Q. Differing in prices ?— A. IMenng in prices. , 

were not you aware that the pure cake was described pore because 
it was warranted as containing linseed only ?—A. Yes, that is so, 

Q. And genuine linseed is linseed Without beir^ i^ted as the pure is?—^ 
A. Exactly so. 

. Q. And the ordinary iis more or less mixed?—A. The ordinary I know 
nothing about. I have, however, bought what I call linseed-cake which I 
considered to he not screened. But that which was screened was pure. 

But you knew that the ordinary cake was a cake which was neither 
genuine nor pure?— A. I have never Iwught the cake. 

Q. But you knew there was such a cake ?—.A I have seen it advertised in 
the circulars. 

Q. But did not you know it was a mixed cake, and neither genuine nor 
pure?— A^ I did not know what the component parts of it were. 

Q. But you knew that it was supposed to have component parts—^you are a 
gentleman of some experience in these matters, and residing in the East 
Biding. I ask you this question,—^Did you not know that, as distinguished 
imm genuine and pure cake, ordinary cake was composed of certain com¬ 
ponent parts?— A. I knew there was such a cake; I never knew what the 
cake was made of, and I should not buy it. 

But the distinction from genuine and pure you knew—do you mean to 
idl me you did not know it was a mixed cake?—A. I cannot .tell what it 
would he. 

What should you think?—.A. I should think it was an adulterated 
cak^ or one with bad seeds in it—an inferior cake. 

^ J will take your expression, an adulterated cake?—A. An adulterated 
cc m fnferior cake. 

in the habit of receiving circulars ?—A. Yes. 

And you mad the circulars that you received from Mr. Ayre?—A. In 
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Q. Yon read the trade circular that has heen put in?— A, I do not know 
1 did. I have said before that I would not swear that even I got that 
circular; but very likely, if they say they sent it, they would do so. 

Q, Yon knew there was a distinction drawn on the paper between “ Triangle ~ 

Best”?— ^ ^ ^ 

. 3ir. Ymn: The paper will speak for itself. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn ; Give one of them to Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Seymour: Have yon not been in the habit of receiving that circular- 
(handing a circular to the Witness) ?■—.4. Yes, they sent me one every week. 

Q. There you have pure cake, IH. os.; genuine cake at, I foiget what 
price; and you have “Ordinary cake,” and above it “ A Best** at 10?,?^ 
A. Those are not the .exact figures. 

Mr. Field: It speaks for itself. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : Undoubtedly, but Mr. Seymour is puttii^ it to^ 
the‘Witness to point some question upon it. He is not quite accurate in the 
figures, but there is the document, and the Juiy have a copy of it before them 
X dare say. 

A Juror : We have, my Lord. 

Mr. Seysioub: I ask you, seeing that “ A Best” did you not know by 
that circular that “ A B^t Linseed-cake’* was a cake of an inferior price to 
the genuine and to the pure?— A. Ho, not to the genuine, because at the time 
I bought it it was a little above it. 

Q. Did you not know that it was neither genuine nor pure?— A. Kb, I 
expected it was a genuine cake. 

Q. Although it is distinguished there in a different column ? 

3ir. Justice Blackburn ; That the Jury will judge of for themselves. I 
should say it was not. 

Mr. Seymour ; I should say it was. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : I ^ould consider the circular quite difiereniiy* 
However, at present, you are asking Mr. Wells the question. 

Mr. Seymour: Quite so, I am a&ing Mr. Wells on this circular. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : I do not know which circular you have got. 

The Witness : This is April 19th. 

Mr. Seymour : I mean the one you gave the order from ?— A. I did not give 
my order from a circular: my order was given from a letter that was sent 
to me. 

Q. At that time what was the price of the “ Triangle Best” as. compared 
with the pure ?—A. I should think about 25s. difierence according to the 
Hull makers, more according to the DrilEeld makers. 

Q. Did not it occur to you that if it was sold at 25s, cheaper it was 
probably a mixed cake and not a pmre cake ^r-r-A. Ko, because I have always 
said, and I have told Messrs. Ayie, thht sometimes I have pedd too mnoh for 
the word “pure.** 

Q. Was there no allusion made to the word chaff when you weiErtalkmg 
to Messrs. Ayre?— A. Ko, 

Q. Bran X mean ?—A. Yes, X heard something about bran. 

Q. What did you hewr about l«an?—A- bran waa someUmes pat 

into cakes, and my reply was that bran at 101 per im was robbeiy upon the 
&rmer. , 

Q. But were you told at tbe time that tom was semratimes put in cak^ ? 
— A. We had a conversation about cakes, and tom was meniaoned as bemg 
sometimes put into cakes, and my answer was—** Well, if |t is bran,, I should 
not like to pay for it at 101. per ton,” and that it was a robbwy on the 
farmers. 

Q- Did not it occur to you that there might be bran in this cake?-—X Kq, 
I did not expect it. * - ^ 
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Q, Do you mean to say tliat btaa was not mentioned between yon as 
being an ingredient of that cake?—ud. I am quite certain that neither 
bran nor ses3ni4^ke was ever mentioned in connection with the cake I 
purchased. 

Q, Did yon talk of sesame at all ?— A, Kot at all. I never heard of such 
a thing until the other day, as I tell you; I did not know that such a thing 
was in existence. 

Q, What^ not that it was used for cattle on the Continent ?— A, Ho, I 
never knew there was such a thing; it came upon me by surprise. 

Q, What introduced the subject of bran ?— A, Something in the course of 
ordinary conversation about the make of cakes. 1 had paid and settled the 
account. 

Q, Did you say you had examined the cake?— A, I said I had examined 
the sample sent to me by letter, tasted it, and thought it was a good cake; it 
was a small sample which was sent to me, and which I have not been able to 
recover, upon which I made that purchase. 

Q, And you said nothing about bran ? — A. I said nothing at all to Messrs.* 
Ayre about bran being in the cake that I had purchased. 

Nor was anything said by either of them?—A, Hor by either of 

Q.* How I tbink yon wrote to Mr. Jenkins on the 26th March?—A, If you 
will read the letter I will tell you. 

Mr. Justice Blackbxtbn : Is this in any way bearing upon this question, 
because we had Mr. Wells loi^ ago examined and cross-examined, and I only 
recalled him upon this one point of the conversation. 

Hr* SsvMOUB; Had you any discussion about cotton-^ke at any time with 
Mr. Ayre ?—A. I do not know that I had. 

Q. Did they never explain to you their reasons for introduc^ this “Tri¬ 
angle Best” ?—A Most certainly not I neverheardof such a thing; no reason 
was ever given to me about the introduction of the cake. 

Q, And you never asked?—A I never asked. I thought it was a good 
cake when I received their sample and a special letter with it# 


Be-examined hy Mr. Fiszn. 

Q. Ton say you knew of the “ordinary,” the “ genuine,” and the “pure”? 
—A Yes. 

Q. And you had always dealt yourself in “ genuine ” and “ pure ” except 
in that one transaction. 

Mr. Justkje Blacsburn: Ho, he had always dealt in “pure” except that 
one transaction. I mean to say that all bis invoices from Messrs. Ayre marked 
the cakes ** pure ” except that one which does not mark it as “ pure.” 

The WiTiJESs: That is so. From 1868 to 1871 they are all marked as 
pure cakes. 

Mr. Field : Except that one in 1868?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that you say was 7 tons ?— A, Yes, at 8Z. 15s. per ton. 

Q, When you receiv^ this circular about the “Triangle Best” linseed-cakes, 
** As we are now able to deliver cakes with the above brand,” had you the 
smallest notion that that was other than a genuine cake ?— A, I tell you that 
my have come to me, but I do not adimt having received it. I do not 
rmmsiber it. If I received a thing like that I should throw it into the waste 
: pap^lwsket as being a puff. 

; ft had you any notion that it was other than a genuine cake ?—A. I 
Iw notion that the cake that was offered me was other than a genuine 

^ I not have bought it at aE if I had# 

How, uiriess the gentlemiett of the Jury wish to 
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ask Mr. Wells any question, wliick I suppose they do not, Mr, Field can go 
on with his address. 

Mr. BksLD; May it please your Lordship, and Gentlemen of the Jxuy, I am 
veiy glad that the time has come for me to address yon in this case. It is 
a case the importance of which cannot be esaggerated, for it affects the inte¬ 
rests of a very lar^ number of persons. It a^ts Mr. Kidd, of course, and 
my learned fri^d is fairly entitled to put before you the grounds upon which 
he has brought this action. It affects the Defendants; it affects still more 
largely the large number of persons whose interests on this occasion they are 
rightly or wrongly endeavouring to protect—the principle involved being one 
of the greatest possible consequence. 

k- Kow, Gentlemen, first of all let us see who is the Plaintiff, and let us see 
who are the Defendants. Ilie Plaintiff, Mr. Kid^ is a seed-crusher at Hull, 
which, you know, is the centre of a staple trade in cakes. It has been esta¬ 
blished, I do not know for what length of time, and we hear from Mr. Kidd 
that he is one of the largest makers in that town. Kow, I must beg your 
attention on this occasion to distinguish between Mr. Ayre and Mr. Kidd, 
because although of necessity many matters connected with Mr. Ayre have 
been brought into question here, until I hear from my learned friend that 
another action that has been set down in this list is to be disposed of by this 
cause, I must beg you not to take into consideration in this case those matters 
affecting Messrs. Ayre, inasmuch as you, or some of you, may have to dispose 
of them in another action. The nest cause in order in the list is one at the 
suit of Messrs. Ayre against the Hoyal Agricultural Society, and it will have 
to be tried upon its own merits, if it is to be tried at all. The action by Hr. 
Kidd will, of coui^ have to be tried upon its merits also; and although I 
am perfectly willing that we should go, as of necessity we must go, to a 
considerable extent, into the questions that have arisen with regard to^ Mr. 
Wells and Mr. Ayre, 1 ask yon to recollect that on this occasion I have the 
honour to represent the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society. They are 
the Defendants here: it is against them that this action is brought by Mr. 
Kidd, and it is with respect to the matters, if such matters there are, that 
are injurious or wrong as regards Mr, Kidd, that yon are asked to give your 
verdict on this occasion. Therefore, Gentlemen, I beg your attention (1 am 
sure I shall have it) when, you come to consider the questions which my Lord 
will leave to you, to what it is that Mr. Kidd complains of, what It is that he 
has a right to complain of, and then you will see in what respect his com¬ 
plaint is well founded, or how far the Society is wdl founded in thdr answer 
to it. 

Gentlemen, the Society, as I dare say you are aware, is a voluntary Soci^y 
acting by means of their Council, ^tatesheii to provide for a perfectly 
mate object, that object being, in point of fact, for the consideration of, and judg¬ 
ment upon and regulation of, matters connected mth Agriculture of Eng¬ 
land. Its members come from all parts of the country. I n^ not tidk to 
you, of course, about the enormous interests which the agricultw of this 
country represents, because whether the Society be voluntarily constituted for 
the protection of their own interests and rights, or for the protection of the 
rights and interests of the farmers and landowners whose introsts they repre¬ 
sent, 1 do not, of course, say that that gives them any exceprional position at 
all: they have still to answer for their acts as fully and foirly as anybody 
else. Still it bears very strongly on the question which is ordinarily discu^ed 
in cases of this sort as to what their motives have been, and as to what their 
objects are, and the causes and reasons which have induced them to enter into 
this controversy. 

My learned ftiend in opening the case said that in the beginning—which I 
am satisfied nothing has passed sinoe that would induce him to recall— 
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namely, that he on his part makes no complaint against the Society that they 
have bwn actoated hy malice or any indirect motive in what they have done. 
And, indeed, had he*said the contrary, I think, upon the evidence before you, 
y<m would see that in doing what they have done, and jjublishing the report 
which they have published, they have been acting without any personal 
reference to Mr. Kidd or Mr. Ayre, and solely on the ground for which they 
are constituted, and which they have endeavoured to carryout, namely, on 
the ground of the public interest of those who have to buy cakes and manures 
and other matters connected with agneuiture, to protect them against what 
in the judgment of the Society is an adulteration of an article so extensively 
used as this. 

In this particular case they have adopted the course which they ordinarily 
adopt. They appoint a Chemical Cesnmittee to examine the various cases 
that are brought in. They have their officer. Dr. Voelcker, whom you have 
seen before you, who is their consulting chemist, and when any person con¬ 
nected either with a^culture or manu^ture seeks his opinion, it is part of 
his duty to the Society to give it to those who are members; and besides 
that, he gives it to other persons who ask for it with reference to the analysis 
or composition of the various things which may be submitted to him. He 
has before him the samples of the manures and the cakes, and on this par¬ 
ticular occasion (you will have to deal hy and by with what happened at 
Mr. Wells s farm more in detail) the Society was called upon by Mr. Wells, 
and their officer, Dr. Voelcker, was called upon to do that which it was part 
of the object of the Institution that he should do, namely, to examine 
and analyse and report upon the cake which is the subject of the present 
inquiry. 

, Geatiemen, you have before you that which the Council of the Society had 
before Xhm —the report of the analysis and microscopical or optical examina¬ 
tion of Dr. Voelcker; and upon that, the Council, having no reasem to doubt 
its accuracy, as I venture to think after the trial of this cause you will have 
no reason to doubt it, in pursuance of their ordinary course, without any 
reference whatever particularly to Mr, Wells or to Mr. Kidd, or any motive at 
^ with reference to them, published the report in question of which complaint 
is now made. It was published by them in a paper devoted to agriculture, the 
‘Mark Lane Express’—and for the puipose, of course, of drawing the atten¬ 
tion of the agriculturists, whose interests they represent, to what had occurred 
in reference to the cake and manure of which the history is given. 

Mow, before I come to the details of this particular case, let us first of aU 
read what it is that the Society say of Mr. Kidd, and then I will go through, 
as shortly as I can, the proofs that the Society have given in support of their 
allegations. I venture to think—^I may deceive myself; of course an advo¬ 
cate is always liable to that—^but I cannot help4hinking that when I have 
drawn your attention in detail to the evidence before you, I shall satisfy your 
minds that the truth of this libel, as it is called, and as in point of law I do 
not doubt it is, has been substantially in effect proved to your satisfaction. 
Now, let us see what it is that they say, distinguishing carefully, as I said, 
between what is said of Mr. Ayre and what is said of Mr. Kidd, for the 
ra^ns I have told you. It is “ The Quarterly Report of the Chemical Com¬ 
mittee*’—I am Sony to read it to you again, the trial has taken so long, but 
I should not do my duty if I did not draw your attention to it. During 
the last quarter very few samples of artificial manure have been forwarded for 
analysis. Of those sent to the Consulting Chemist he has no complaint to 
m^e* As usual during this season cases of so-called poisoning from the use 
of cakes have been brought under his notice.” Now, Gentlemen, the Plaintiff’s 
advisers in this action have.thought it right to put upon their declaration 
what we caK an inuendo, by which they assert that this meant an'allegation 
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that there was poison in the cake, and that the beasts had been poisoned by 
the administration of that poison. I deny entirely that that is the fair mean¬ 
ing of this article when yon come to read this jmt of it as well as the other. 
That which is here call^ “ so-called poisoning,” is a very dijSferent assertion 
indeed from absolute poisoning; it is, in truth, almost drawing attention to 
that difference and distinclaon; In tact, they carefully abstain from afSrm- 
ing that the illness arose &om the administration of a poisonous cake. 1 ven¬ 
ture to think that you will be of opinion that that is the meaning of it; 
and that meaning is made more clear when you come to see what the other 
allegations of the Eeport are, and what are the facts respecting the cake in 
question. 

The first case mentioned is one from a stranger to the Society, Mr* Eaton, 
of Tolethorpe Hall, Stamford, w’hich is a case with which I need not trouble 
you now. Various things were fonnd, and the Veterinary Surgeon who made 
the post mortem lamination could make no other discovery, and gave it as his 
opinion that the animal had been poLoned by cake. But nothing of the kind 
is said when you come to the report on Mr. Kidd’s cake, which is now in 
question before us. After publishing Mr. Eaton’s letter in reference to that 
cake, which in no way refers to the cake in question, it goes m to say 
“ The cake contained mudi earth-nut, also locust-meal, rice-dust, grass-seed, 
broken com, and the usual small w^e^-seeds found in an inferior or dirty 
linseed, and was altogether a bad linseed-cake.” Therefore, yon see you have, 
even with regard to Mr. Eaton's ca«e, the elements given of which the cake 
was composed, and you have no statement beyond that. Then having disposed 
first of all of that particular case, the Eeport proceeds to deal with the cake 
now in question, and begins by saying “ Another case comes from John Wells, 
Esq., Eebruary 18th, a member of our Council, the whole of whose cattle were 
att^ked with serious symptoms immediately after eating from a fresh purchase 
of cake, although only one case terminate fatally. The cake very much 
resembled the cake sold to Mr. Eaton, containing a quantity of seeds, cotton- 
cake, rice, broken com, and cocoa-nut, apparently made from dirty linseed and 
the sweepings of corn warehouses.” You will not forget those words “ apparently 
made.” “A small sample of this cake had been sent before purchase to Mr. 
Wells as best linseed-cake, price lOJ. per ton, from Ayre, Brothers, Hull-^the 
makers^ Messrs. Kidd, of Hull ” Therefore, you will observe that the alle^ 
tion there, so far as regards Messrs. Kidd, is that they are the makers of She 
jcakewhichHr. Ayre sold—a matter which of course is now beyond all doubt and 
question—that the cake itself very much resembled Mr. Baton’s cake, which 
contained a quantity of seeds, cotton-cake, rice, broken com, and cocoa-nui^ 
apparently made fr^a dirty linseed. With regard, of course, to the dealings, 
between M&:. Wells and Mr. Ayre, you willhave to consider whether or not 
part of the statanent is not well made out if in any way it can he consld^^ 
to involve any charge i^ainst Mr. Kidd. All we know ehpat Hn Kidd in 
refer^ce to this matter is this: he says, and Mr. Ayre says, that hefima he 
made it he told him the exact compsiticm of it. They therefiste by an agree¬ 
ment about four years ago seem to nave determined to manufacture this cake, 
and it will be cm of the questions for your consideration what, that agre^nmt 
was, what it amounted to, and when you (xma to consider whether what, is 
stat^ here is not perfectly true, that Mr. Wells bcrnght it from Mr. Ayre as 
best linseed-cake, you will have to deal wilh Mr.^WeUs’s and ,Hit. Ayre’s 
evidence, and 1 sh^ deal with it also hefere I have done addressing you. 

Now, Gentlemen, you see ihcr^ore Uie posarious of the Hainriff and the 
Defendants. The Defendants have no iaterest whatever their to serve. 
I do not suppose or contend that that absolves them from the consequences of 
their acts. Ear from it. I am here fairly to meet the con^uences. I should 
he ai^amed of mysdf and of the Society that I have the honour to represent, 
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if I did not do so; but at the same time if any motive is to be imputed, I have 
a right to put the Defendants belbre you in their true position as to what they 
have done on this occasion. Because my learned Mend has insinuated 
indirectly sometMng as to their officers, and he referred to letters which he 
intends to refer to again, I dare say, it therefore becomes my duty to place 
the esact and true position of the parties before you* in order that you may 
come to a fair and just conclusion on the merits of the issue which is rais^ 
between them. 

Now the state of things with regard to that is this: the libel having been 
published in the ‘ Mark Lane Express ’ in the way I have told you, a corre¬ 
spondence takes place between Mr. Kidd and his lawyers, and the Defendants 
and their lawyers, and actions are brought, one against the * Mark Lane Express,’ 
one against the Agricultural Society, one against a newspaper in this county, 
which stands lower down in the list, one by Mr. Ayre against the present 
Defendants, and one by Mr. Wells against Mr. Ayre. All this has branched out 
into an enormous mass of litigation,"which will have to be cleared away in some 
shape or other when we shall know the result of your verdict in this cause. 

Now let us see what occurs after that. The Society having been written 
to by Messrs. Roberts and Leak, who are the attorneys of the Plaintiff, at once 
accepted the responsibility, which I on their part now accept, of having been 
the authors of the article in question. But I am not going to trouble you now 
by going through the correspondence which passed between the professional 
men on both sides^ because, although I know my friend is going to make a 
grievance of one or two points ccimected with that, I cannot help thinking 
that riic issue you will have to try will be very far removed from those 
akkmishes and struggles cm the one side and on the other, which take place 
between the attorneys before the trial. I am perfectly spared to meet my 
Mend on any observation he may make on the matter if the necessity ^ould 
arise, but I now simply deal with the two points he has made. I know 
if he were gcang to mkke any others he would have given me notice, because 
he knows I cannot ^peak again. Themfore I assume those will be the points 
he will address himself to. Now these points are matters of prejudice in two 
ways; first of all, tliat the Society did not communicate with Mr. Kidd before 
they wrote the letter in question. Gentlemen, the very object of the Society, 
be it a good one or a bad on^ is that if they come to the conclusion, as they 
honestly did, that the cake in question was such as they have described it, 
and as I hope you will believe it was their duty to describe it, looking to 
the interests vested in them, to see that the names of the purchasers and the 
makers of the cake should be given. Their functions would be of no value 
comparatively at all, unless that was done ; and as for calling upon Mr. Kidd 
to answer, or anything of that kind, they, having no jurisdiction, would be 
^ated in the mode in which they were by the attorney’s letter. Therefore, 
it was entirely out of the question in every respect. Ahother complaint has 
been made, which is, that during the course ot the negotiation between the 
attorneys, we did not forward them a sample—.a complaint which, now you 
have heard the case tried, 1 venttire to say you will consider of the most 
unsubstantial character that can pc^sibly be conceived. For, would you 
believe that my friend, who complains in his opei^g address to you that he 
has had no sample of the cake, has actually h^ in his possession eight ions 
of, as he says, the very same article; has b^n giving it to cattle by way of 
experiments lor food, and has actually himself (I mean Mr. Kidd, his client), 
indirectly, under the guise of putting Mr. Knowles forward, obtained firom 
Dr, Voelcker, unknown to that gentleman, an analysis of the very cake in 
q[U^tion? 

Mr. Sbykoub : That is not so. 

Mr. Fxelb : It is what Mr, Blidd said. 
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• Mr. Seymour ; I beg your pardoo. 

Mr. Justice Blackbubst : 1 thouglit the sample that Mr. Knowles sent was 
of a difierent cake. 

Mr- Seymour : Totally. 

Mr. Justice Blacsbubn : I thought the sample sent by Mr. Blnowles was 
this: that Mr. Kidd gave Knowles a sample, which Knowles sent to Br. 
Toelcker, and got an analysis of it. My impression is that that sample was 
“ Diamond K.” 

Mr. Seymour : It was SO per cent, of linseed and 20 per cent, of sesam^. 

Mr. Justice Blackbuex : A separate cake alt<^ether. 

Mr. Field : Then it was my mistake; I understood it was a portion of 
the cake in question. At all events. Gentlemen, let that he as it may, the 
observation stiU remains, that the Plaintiff has had actually 8 tons in his 
|30Ssession, and has given it away to different people to try experiments with 
their cows. Therefore, what b^mes of the complaint and the grievance' 
that is made by my learned friend ? Besides that, I shall not weary you ^ 
reading letters, but I shall show you that on two occasions the Plainti^s 
advisers made the fairest offer which could be made under cii'ca33QStaaces of 
this sort, which is, We will produce the cake to an independent chemist, 
who shall make an independent analysis of it.” There, are two letters whidii 
I will read to you, because it is derirable, before coining to the facts, to clear 
away these matters of fringe and prejudice. ‘*We have entered formal 
appearance to both actions [that is tl^ * Mark Lane Express^ and the Boyal 
Agricultural Society], The Society is actuated only by motives of public 
in publishing die Bepoi-ts of its Chemical Committee, and holds itself re¬ 
sponsible for the publication in the^J^k Lane Express’of the Eeportof 
which your client complains. His action, therefore, against Mr. Alger the 
publisher of that paper, is clearly unnec^sary for any real good to himself, and 
should, we su^st, be at once discontinued, to prevent useless expense. On 
this point also we would call your attention to an editorial note in last week’s 
issue of that paper in reference to the publication of the Report iu question. 
In publishing its Report the Society is most desirous to avoid any just 
ground of complaint, and wishing to act In all fairness towards your client, and 
to prevent unnecessary litigation, we have now on the Society’s behalf to offer 
him tiie opportunity of testing the correctness of the analysis made the 
Society’s Consulting Chemist (Dr. Toelcker) of the cake in questitm, from 
further sam^es of it in the Scxjiety’s possession, by any other gentleman of 
equal larofessional standing, and to publish the result, if derired, in tibe same 
way as Dr. Yoelcker’s anSysis, with any further explanations that may be 
necessary.” Kow, Gentlemen, I will ask you whether, under any circum¬ 
stances, there could be a fairer offer than that made as to what was to be 
done. On matters of science, unfortunately, g^erslly we have chemists 
and sur^ns on the mie side and on the other contradicting each o^ier, 
or differing ffom each other as to the results of analyses, mr as to tiae ^edts 
of any, given cause. But here, fortunately, gentlemen, we am spared that, 
because Dr. Toelcker^ Mr. Way, Professor Tuson, a^ Mr. Fairley have 
not been contradicted by anybody who has been e^ed upon the 
side. The ^ntlmen who wrote that letter are well aware of the scandal 
which sometimes, I am sorry to say, exists in courts of justice by reason of 
the differences of o|»nkHi ^tween scieetific peoi^and <^efed at once to 
give the Piamtiff an opportimity of testix^ the ocarreclaess of the analysis 
made by the chemist employed by the ^ety from samj^es out of their 
possession, by any other gentleman of equal prdessicmal standing, and to 
publish the result, if desir^ in the same way as Dr, Toelckei^s analysis was 
published, with any other explanation that might be necessary. And, Gentle:^ 
men, 1 do you, upon what foir principle could that offer be refused? Of 
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coBTse Messrs. Bolserts and Leak iad a perfect right to refuse it if'they 
chose, hut I think, having refused that ofter, it is hopeless for their learned 
Counsel to complain that they had not a fair opportunity of testingithe thing 
hy submitting it to any gentleman they chose; and remember, gentlemen, 
had the result turned out differently, here is a direct offer to give any expla¬ 
nation, or adopt any course, that might be fair and honourable between the 
parties. Gentlemen, do not you think that justified the Society and their 
advisers in the course they took; hut it is not all Later on, on the 6th July, 
application having been made for a sample, there comes this letter: “We 
shall have, as we before said, samples of the cake in court, properly identified, 
if you now really want us to test Dr. Yoelckeris published analysis, or to 
make an independent analysis of your own, we are willing that Dr. Toelcker 
shall meet any chemist you may intend to employ, and m^e a joint analysis 
for either party to refer to at the trial, if necessary.” Again, I say, what could 
have been fairer than that ? Is it not saying, “We have the cake here, appoint 
whom you please It is not a correct inference, from that letter that Mr. 
Boberts,in subsequent letter, draws Jthat we aied them to he bound by 
that andysis. Nothing of the sort: it refers simply to the avoidance of the 
ccanphcation which you get into from people having their analyses made under 
different ditumstances, and having to inquire, when you come to the trial, 
into all the various elements of the examination, when made, and so on. To 
avoid all that, we say, “Appoint any gentleman you please of your own; 
let him meet Dr. Toelcker with whatever ocmditions are neoessa^ in order 
that the assdyriis may be ascertained to be fair; let that analysis be made, 
and do what you please with it for the purposes of the trial.” I am sorry to 
'have detained you with that which, a^er all, does not affect the real question 
ataasae, but which might be made use of, if not properly understo(^ as a 
topie ^ prejudice when my friend com^ to address you on behalf of the 
P&ihriff in this action ; hut 1 think it would be unuecessaiy for me to 
j^EOoeed further upon what X call the preliminary points of the ca8& 

Utere were some letters put In by my Iwned iri^d at ihe very last 
nuanent to-day, and I must presume he put them in with the object of 
commenting upon them. I am perfecriy wiuing, of course, to stand hy what 
is said in that letter, which you will remember, “lam much obliged by your 
letter received this morning containing answers to my queries, and enclosing a 
copy of IMr. Pairley’s Eeport.” All tins shows that flie Conncil were fairly 
investigating the matter with Mr. Wells; they were suggesting an inquiry, 
and doing that which it was their duty to do, and which &ey say they are 
about to do. What was their position? Mr. Wells was the person to whose 
cattle this thing had happened. The facts of the case are entirely within Mr. 
Wellses knowle^e with reference to all that. Mr. Wells was the gentleman who 
had sent up the animal’s viscera to Professor Simonds, and the cake to Dr. 
Toelcker, for examination; and it was acting upon those facts as stated to the 
Council, and upon the examinations reported to them, that they pubHshed the 
libel which is now complained of. Surely imder those circumstances they had 
a perfect right to say to Mr. Wells wbat they say here. “ You will observe 
that if neither Mr. Dean's 5 tons, nor the remaining 8 tons in your warehouse, 
should prove injurious to stock, it will give great support to Ayres’s assertion 
, that it was not the cake, but something else that killed your short-hom cow.” 
J. am perfectly well prepared. I do not want my learned friend to remind 
me of what he here says. I am perfectly willing to deal with both the 5 tons 
flieui to Sancton and the 8 tons we have heard 'about to-day; and I am quite 
satisfied riiat when those matters are properly examined, you will find it gives 
m support whatever, although it is a matter fiurly for you to consider, to Mr. 
Ayie’sohsorvationilttt it was not cake but someriiing else that killed thecow. 

I eaimot^-of course, anticipate what are, the observations that my 
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friend intends to make n]^n tliat, because he carefully confined his opening 
within the narrowest possible limits. He gave no due to me at all of what 
his case was gomg to be. He declined putting the Plaintiff into the bos 
then, he Sis left me to address you to-day without his ever venturing to 
presign what his charge against the Society is; but covertly, at the last 
moment, he refers to letters without ^ving me any idea at all of what obser¬ 
vation he intends to found upon them. But I care not for it, because the 
letters speak for themselves. You are men of business, and you will assess 
and measure any comments my Mend may please to make upon the cor¬ 
respondence in that matter at their right value. 

Sow, that being so, let us come more closely to the facts of the cas^ and 
no doubt the question you will have to consider bears upon the questicm of 
the manufacture of the linseed-cake, and indirectly the substantial question 
is, Do the Society prove what they have asserted of Mr. Kidd in this &port ? 
How let us see what is the general nature of the case—^the admitted grounds 
if yon like—on both sides. Linseed is an article which, taking a great deal 
&om the land, is valuable as giving back to the osen and to the land those 
products it has taken from.it. It is an article of commerce, the first use 
which is the expression of the oH firom it, which is used for various commer¬ 
cial purposes; and the expression of that oil in its natural and l^itamate 
course, leaving behind it the solid part of the seed, forms from its &zmaeeous 
property, and from a certain quantity of oil which may remain, a reriduum 
which is a valuable feeding substance for animals. And it is well known to 
everybody, and to Mr, Wells, so far as his knowledge is important in this 
case, that there are two classes of cakes, the use of which, and the dealing 
with which is perfectly legitimate. The linseed growing abroad, there grows 
with it a variety of thmgs which are not linseed—^seeds, and weeds, and other 
things of that sort; and assumiug the most honest exportation from the 
Black Sea, St. Petersburg, or India of the commercial product known as 
linseed, there will stiH be mixed with it a certain number of these seeds. On 
arrival in England two courses may be adopted with it. I believe in the 
first instance the linseed, such as it was after tbe oil was exj^essed firom it 
—^the residue of it—^was formed into cake, but the manufacturers of linseed 
afterwards undertook a further operation—namely, the screening fwMa the 
linseed, as it comes into this couni^, of a conrideiable quantity ofseeds 
that are mixed with it, and thus to make a cake out of mat was left That 
was of course a perfectly le^timate operatkm, and of course it wouM be pei> 
feptly understood that those who wish to have a linseed-cake upon which that 
labour and skill had been expex^ed, would have to pay a mgher price for 
it Th^fore between what may be called ** genuine ** <ike and what is called 
**puie ” cake, there is a well-known distinction, understood by everybody, and 
perfectly legitimate and there is no false assertion or misrepresentatbn with 
rderence to the one or the other. The one is called ly its popec nsme 
“ genuine,^’ it being a genuine thing, inasmuch as it is the very thing which 
comes feom the Black and St. Petersbuj^ or Calcutta into this eoanhy; 
the other called ** pure,” inasmuch in this ooimtiy it has undergone the pro¬ 
cess of taking away these small seeds which are injurious in tbmselves, or 
do not yield a prc^ quantity of oE nutiilfeus matter, 'nker^ore you 
have at once two legitixr^te things whkh are feir bIjectB oi commerce. 
Gentl^en, with r^ard to tbe merdiants and oike-dealets €ii EuU <xlr else¬ 
where, who are desirous of sellh^ an article which shall ocmsist, x»)t of that 
thing, but of bmn, os sesam^ m nut-oa&e, or earth-nut, or an^hing of the 
Mnd, do not undemtand me fix « moment- as doubting or deputing their 
perfect right to do so. They have as much right to sell anything of that 
kind, as anyone has to sell any other artiole d manufacture, provided only they 
wfil tell the people with whom they ate dealing what it is they are selling. 
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and \Fliat it is their customers are buying. With that limit everybody has a 
right to sell what he pleases, but the practice which the Society in this case, 
throu]^ me and through its olScers, condemn, is the practice of selling tMngs 
which are not that which they represent themselves to be, under a name 
calculated to deceive even the most intelligent, and certainly calculated to 
deceive farmers and agricxilturists and others, whose interests are involved in 
the use of this cake. Therefore do not suppose that we should be complaining 
for one moment if this case had been a fair and open assertion on the part of 
the cruder and breaker that they were selling a cake, 50 per cent, of which 
was an article different to linseed, or another cake in which we hear that only 
SO jer cent, of linseed was left in it. Do not imagine that, or that the 
Society would dream of finding any fault with that practice, because every¬ 
body would be then on equal terms; and if a man gives a smaller price for 
an article, knowing perfectly well from the description given to him, and told 
to him, t]^t it is not the article which it is described to be, of course he has 
only himself to blame, if for any r^son his purchase is unsatisfactory. But 
that IS not the question here. My learned fiiend’s contention is that sesame 
and bran are harmless things, and in a certain event of course, if you have 
pure sesamd and nothing but bran, that may or may not he the case; hut 
here the complaint Is of the introduction or admixture. It is not for me to 
say what the purpose of the introduction may be—I am not in any way 
bound to assert that or to prove it, because, recoUect, the libel simply describes 
the cake as containing these adi]^tures; the question for you to consider 
will be whether or not the fact is not substantially made out—the next 
question being, whether or not it was bought from Mr. Ayre as linseed-cake, 
dm maker b^g Hr. Eidd, both of which assertions 1 hope to satisfy you 
have beraa well and effectually proved. 

ISfow that being the first character of the thing, let us see what it is that 
the Society complain of in this particular cake. First of all we will take Dr. 
Voelckcr^ft Report—and let me remind you, that although Dr.‘Foek^m: was 
called here as a witness, now, I think two days ago, we have not any- 
b^y called on the part of my learned friend to conflict him-Hoot a sin^ 
Bcienri&s man to contradict him. We have had Mr. Kidd of course, and the 
persons employed in his mill, hut although the Plsintifis have had eight tons 
of this cake in their possession, as they say, we have had no one to deny the 
accuracy of the evidence given by Ik. Yoelcker, Professor Way, Mr. Tuson, 
and^Mr. Fairley, as to the actual things which they found in this cake. 

Kow what is the assertion made and proved here on the oaths of these 
gentlemen as to what they did find in the cake ? remember there 
has been plenfy of oppirtunity, long opportunity of course, it being well 
known that this was going to be gone into, for contradicting their evidence 
by having an analysis of the cake, or an examination of the eake made by my 
learned fiiend or the scientific gentlemen who assist him in this matter. Dr. 
Voelcker made his analysis on the 2nd of March, the moment after the thing 
happened almost, and there is no concealment or doubt about it. On the 
17th of February Mr. Wells complained at once to Mr. Ayre by telegraph, 
and there was never any hesitation on his part in asserting from the beginning 
to the end of this controversy that this particular cake was the cause of the 
mischief that happened to his cattle. On the 2nd of March Dr. Voelcker, 
there being no matter whatever in litigation at this time, but acting merely 
as the angdyst of the Society for the purpose of finding out what the cake 
contained, makes the examination which fonns the foundation of the Report 
published in the ‘ Mark Lane Express,’ and I now beg to call attention to 
that Report. After speaking of the chemical analysis, which he truly says 
enabled him to arrive at no conclusion with reference to the poisonous quah- 

tiesofifaecakeCyouwillseether^on veiyquickly), hesays, **with^ard 
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to the microscopic esaminatiozi- on the other hand, it enables me to say 
that the cake wmch yon sent me is not a genuine lins^-cake; for, in addition 
to a number of small weed-seeds—such as the seeds of the Chenopodiumy 
Fdygomm avicvlare, wild-mustard, clover-seeds, the seeds of the Ldium 
temtdentum (drunken-darnel), grass-seeds, and other small seeds usually 
found in dirty linseed—find in the cake cotton-seed husks, cocoa-nut cake, 
rice-dust, millet-seeds, bran, or broken wheat. It appears to me to be made 
firom dirty linseed, containing the sweepings of granaries or seed-warehouses, 
and unq[uestionably is not a genuine linseed-cake. At the same time I am 
bound to say that I have been unable to detect in the cake any positively 
poisonous matter. I can, however, readily contrive that a linseed-cske which 
is made, as most probably the cake you sent me is, from linseed and the 
sweepings of seed-warehouses, may do serious injury to stock; for it is not at 
all unlikely that in such sweepings there may be injurious seeds, the injurious 
properties of which can only be detected by the effects they produce when cake 
containing these extraneous matters is given to cattle.” Now, gentlemen, 
that was therefore, you see, the distinction that Dr. Toekker then drew 
between these seeds which may be found in a genuine cake of which no 
complaint was made, and the extraneous matters which he expressly indicates 
by his Report (confinned by Professor Tuson, Mr. Way, and others) he 
found in tms cake^ and which have no reference whatever to the other. That 
beii^ the state of things, one thing is clear, that the cake in question is not 
a genuine cake; of course it is not a pure cake, that is not pretended. It is a 
compound cake, and there are three respects in which it is now conceded that 
the cake in question is what I venture to call adulterated. First of aU Mr. 
Kidd tells us himself that the “ Trian^e Ordinary ” only has 30 per cent,, if 
I recollect right, of linseed in it; so tlSrt you start with this. Mr. Kidd has 
been in the habit of selling as linseed-cake a cake containing only 30 per 
cent, of linseed, the remainder being made up of nut-cake to the extent of 50 
per cent., and of bran to the extent of the remaining 20. A more remarkable 
admission made by Mr. Kidd, and one I was sorry to hear him make in the 
box, was this; he says, further, In that cake so made I put deliberately 
the siftings from the genuine linseed which come out before the pure cake is 
made; I do that whenever, in my judgment, I think that the linseed which 
1 am putting into the * Ordinary Triangle * is of too good a quality. I then 
deliberately mix with that the siftings which have come out of the pure 
seed.” Now, Gentlemen, I said before u Mr. Kidd told the public that he did 
that he would have a right to do it beyond all question; bnt did he ever tell 
the public that ? It was never heard of for a moment until he gave it him¬ 
self in cross-examination. None of Ms circulars in any way show that he 
did anything of the kind, nor do Mr. Ayre’s circuhffs. It is 330t suggested 
until Mr. Kidd tells it me in the box &at anything of the kind ever has 
happ^ed at all, or was disclosed at all to anybody, not even to Mr. Ayre. 
That is one tMng; that is his way of dealing with the ^ Ordinary Triangle.” 
Now, with regard to the Triangle Best,” we have again the most remarlmble 
thing disclos^ for the first time, in the interrogatories adro^tered in this 
action, namely, that the ** Triangle Best,” which upon the circulars is called 
“ Triangle Best Janseed-cake,” which in every invoice, recjeipt, and letter 
passing between Mr. Ayre and Mr. Wells is csAed “ b^t Unseed-c^e,” that 
not only is it zmt best linseed-cake but that it is not linseed-cake at all, for 
only 50 per <^nt. of that is linseed, the remaining 50 being composed of 
sesamd-cake and bran. Now you know, Gmat kauen, there we start at once 
with the issue between my Mend and myselfi I deny that that is best 
linseed-cake, and I say this, if you pames are dealing in that way and 
are putting siftings into linseed whenever they think right in their ju<i^ent 
us manufacturers, not tellins: the public at all what they are doing, but 
YOli. YUL—S. S. 2 T 
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biBiply because they choose to say we think the linseed is too good; if they 
choose to put siftings into that, or if they tell the public they choose to put 
sesame and bran, instead of linseed, into cakes, and call them “ Triangle Best 
Linseed-cakes,” that is a matter which I say they are not justified in doii^; 
and when they can give no explanation of that, I say it is a matter which you 
will require them to satisfy yon very clearly and satisfactorily upon to prove 
that they have not done that which they are charged with doing upon this 
particular occasion. 

Xow how is that attempted to he got out of? By being told that ** Best ” 
is a trade mark. I was astonished! That that which you choose to call 
“best,” that that which you choose to call “ linseed,” tlmt that which you 
choose to call “ Best Linseed-cake,” is all only a trade mark, and is not at all 
intended to assert that which in plain and simple lan^age it does assert! 
Gentlemen, it strikes at the very root of every commercial transaction. You 
first of aU receive a circular invitina; you to buy an article; you are told that 
it is best linseed-cake. What difiemnce does the triangle make P Kone 
whatever. It is that, indeed, which is the trade mark. Why you know 
Hessrs. Bass and all those persons have their bloody hand, and their triangles, 
and diiSPerent trade marks, but is it to be said that therefore Messrs, ^s, 
instead of puttm® 100 per cent, of malt and hops into their beer, might put in 
a proportion of one-hau of any other i^oduct, and that because they put their 
tr^ mark upon the bottle that would he an intimation that they were not 
seUiz)^ that which they distinctly stated they were selling. Gentlemen, you 
know that would be entirely out of the questmn, and so it is entirely out of 
the quesyum, as I submit, in this case. 

Omtleme^ we are tdd that this had. been going on fm: four years, and my 
ihaDbd is reey stnmg upmi the quesUon of the circuto which have b^n issued 
and which m aaserts indicate to the public th^ that thing is what the Phdn- 
tilt says it is well known and undastood to be—a compound mixed cake and 
neith^ ** genuine” nor “ pure ” nor “ best” 1 am astonished, I must confess, 
when I look at the circular that he venturee to rely upou for that assertion. 
I hold in my hand a copy—1 think you have one of them—^which is dated 
31st January 1872. They are all in the same form and therefore for the pur¬ 
pose for which I am going to observe upon them, they are all equally good. 
JS'ow, do just look at the mode in which Mr. Ayre describes the cake. He 
begins by saying ** Issued to the trade only,” but he says, he sent them to 
Mr. Weils, and 3lr. Wells says he was in the habit of receiving them, but he 
never took any notice of this, and certainly those circulars did not form the 
foundation of this transaction, because to that specific circular of the 19th 
January I shall call your attention presently. Well now, just look at this 
circular; in laige type (I do not know what sort, for I am not a printer), but 
so as to draw every one’s attention to it, is written “ a Best, 10?.” Then “ A. 
C. Best, 10?.” “ A. C. Pure, 11?. 5s.” with warranty. Now, I will ask you, is 
there more described than certainly two classes of c^e—Best,” “A. C. Best,” 
and “A, C- Pure,” the labour of screening being as I said before, allowed for by 
the extra price. But there it is in large letters the “ A Best ” which Mr. Ayre is 
so desirous, as he tells you, of pushing, but which the gentleman from Durham 
does not like to push at all—^that is the cake which he invites people to buy, 
and there it is described in exactly the same terms as the best li^ed-cake. 

my friend seems pressed by that, and so he examined Mr. Ayre about 
it. Oh,” says Mr, Ayre, “ he knew from the circular it was not tha^ because 
it ^pears under' ordinary quality-* ” Does it ? Nothing of the kind. A line 
i« mnim under th^ three things, and then you get thr^ columns of other 
deecriptMos—“genuine quality” and “ pure qualityand 
hiBa the mgwity (or what you will) to say tba^ because the 
Befit, lOL* happ^ tobeover “iwdinaiy quality,” there bemg a line 
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dfawn between them, therefore, that amounts to an assertion to everybody vrbo 
received that circular, that it was a compound cake. Why, Gentlemen, look 
at the next ” A. C. Best, 10?.,** the same price (which you know is made another 
test) as the " Triangle Best.” That is over the “ genuine quality.” Therefore, 
I suppose he would say that was a genuine quality, the price being identically 
the same; and clearly no one who took up that circular would have the 
smallest notion that &e words “ordinary,” “genuine” and “jrare” governed 
that which was purposely placed above it instead of under it. Had those 
words “ordinary” “genuine” and “pure” been in large print and had those 
other things been midemeath, then one might have understood it perfectly 
well, but I say it is a carefully prepared circular for the very purpose of avoid¬ 
ing that. And then, you Imow, Gentlemen, Mi. Ayie comes and says “I 
made this arrangement. 1 did it becau^ it was a bad thing which the farmers 
were getting—they were getting cake which was not uniform—and I thought 
I shohld like to have an uniform cake and put into that uniform cake bran 
(which the farmer was to buy at 10?. per ton, when he might get it from his 
own miller ground from his own wheat) and sesame-cake at 10?. per ton also; 
and that was to be the uniform thing which would please the farmer a great 
deal better, and I always told everybody with whom I came into contact what 
this thing was. I told ail the dealers. 1 was most anxious. We were doing a 
bouncing trade. It was a great thing, and I invariably told everybody what it 
was they were buying.” Well, I said to him, “ Did you tell it to everybody ? 
Have you anybody here to whom you did tell it ?”—“ Oh, yes, I have Mr. Hope 
and Mr. Glover here, and I told a great many other people besides.” I asl^ 
bim, “ Whom have you got here T He said, “ We have got Mr. Hope and Mr, 
Glover, and I told them what it was made of and all about it.” Accordingly, 
he called those two gentlemen ibis morning; Mr. Hope of Hexham was the 
hrst, and Mr. Glover of Warwick was called afterwards. I then said to him, 
“ But besides that, as you told all this to'everybody, did you ever put it in 
writing and send it to anybody at any time in any circular?” “No, never” 
Well, but you know, it would have b^n a comfort, of course, to one’s mind— 
it would have eased one’s mind, if you could have found Mr. Ayre puttii^ this 
In print—^in bla(^ and white, so that there should be no mistake about it—he 
was doing this houncing trade, sending out these circuiaxs^ -publi^edevety 
week, ana if he had put this in writing neither the Society nor I who reproent 
then^ couM have said a wood about it. But be says “ No, 1 never put it in 
vmting; but Isaid it verbally to evezybody;and thm are two persons here who 
will vouch fiar me.” Nobody else is called but these two peia<His, and they are 
two persons is the trade who have been dealing with Mr. Ayre for the last 
Bve or six years, and nether of whom ccsa&mei him as to the account he 
gave. And, Gentlemen, when you come by and by, as you will have to do^ 
to weigh Mr. Ayre and Mr. H. H. Ayre in the scales against Hr. Wells^ I ask 
you also to take into your considemtion this—that Mr. Ayre told me last 
he had disclosed the nature and composition of this cake to these two g^tSemen; 
and now let me tell you what the^ two gentlemen say he did disckse. He 
says, you know, he told them thm was 60 per cent, of these other mal^iials 
in this cake, but Mr. Hope says, “He introduced to my notice hve yaais ago 
best linseed-cake and told me t^t linseed as Imported Is often hill of dodder 
and weeds and that by mfting it (all whidi Mr. Ayre did not say a word 
about) and adding bran it would make » good wbolescmte cake and be likely 
to give more satisfaction than ao-cahed ^tdse linseed-cake.” It ia not 
pretended that the linseed is sl&ed for thk oake^t is the genuine cake 
whidi is not sifted— 

Mr. Justice EnacsBUBN: You are not quite aceuiate. The witness who 
was called this moming-^^e last, witness it was sifted, but not 

so much. 

2 T 2 
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Mr. Seymotib : Twice. 

Mr. FibIi 3> : Gentlemen, it is a very remarkable thing that that man should 
have been called this morning, and that we should not have heard a word 
about that last night from anybody. I asked Mr. Kidd, and my recollection 
is that I heard it for the first time this morning. 

Mr. Justice Blaoeburn : I do not say they did not say so, but I certainly 
had not noticed it. 

Mx. Field : My own opinion is that the witness was fetched this morning; 
he was not here yesterday, and my recollection is that until this morning I 
never heard a word about it; but certainly Mr. Ayre, who gave us the account 
lai^ night very carefully of the mode in which the cake was made, did not 
rely upon sifting at all; and it was from this gentleman first that we heard 
any assertion of this sort. 

Now the other witness, Mr. Glover, of Warwick, cannot tell us anything at 
all. He does not confirm Mr. Ayre in any way; he does not know what it 
was he said, or of what composition he told him the cake was; he only says 
he understood it was a cake which he was to have in place of the second 
quality. He says, I cannot say what it was, except that it was explained to 
me that it was a mixed cake.” Therefore he fails altogether in confirming 
Mr. Ayre in reference to the very important question in which he is at issue 
wildi Mr, Wells of whether or not he communicated this matter to the public. 
Mr. Ayre having said last ni^t that he told Mr. Hope there was sesame in 
the cake, Mx. Hope comes this morning and says, “ 1 did not know at the 
time that there was sesamd in it.” 

Well, now. Gentlemen, that brings me to the particular transaction out of 
which this arises. I have dealt with the general circulars, and you will judge 
between Mr. Wells and Mr. Ayre; and, Gentlemen, I am glad Mr. Wells was 
recalled fixr the purpose of clearing up his evidence, if there was any doubt 
about the matter. He says," I have always myself dealt in pure cake, except 
on one oecaifion.’* 

Mr. Sevhoub : Two. 

Mr. Field : Two lots, but at tbe same time. But what is there to show 
that, because he bought them, he had the smallest reason for supposing that 
he was buying an ordinary cake when he bought this cake in question ? Now 
let us see what happened. Mr. Ayre, you know, is not content to rely 
upon his general circulars, hut he opens the matter with this special circular— 
“ Triangle Best Linseed-cake. As we are now able to deliver cakes of this 
brand, we beg to make you the offer of ten or twenty tons, at 10?. per ton, 
subject to your reply in course of post. The cakes we are now getting are of 
superior quality, and we think this is a good opportunity for buying, as they 
are decidedly cheap.” Mr. Wells tdlls you that when he accepted that 
offer he imder^od he was going to get that which he had a right to expect, 
namely, best linseed-cake, and not a composite cake of linseed, and somethihg 
else. Accordingly he gets a sample; hut you know, Gentlemen, what happens 
here is that which happens very often, the sample is good to the eye and 
touch, and perhaps even to the taste and smelL We shall see by and by 
how that may he. But I think I shall he able to show yon that the article 
complained of is not satisfactorily proved to have been made of the same 
materials as the sample was. Certainly it is not that which I expected it 
would have turned out, and which you l&ow is very valuable in a case of this 
sort when it exists, namely, a portion of the same thing. Had the cake, as I 
iibink my friend opened it, of which the two tons form^ part, been actually 
manufactured on the 19th of January, and this sample had been one of tibe 
cakes taken out from bulk and sent to Mr. Wells, of course the case would 
have been very considerably advanced. But I shall show you presently tliat 
the two tons of cake which went to Mr. Wells came into existence only on the 
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13th of February, the day they were sent up by the train to Marhet Weighton 
(it is not necessary to trouble you at any length with the correspondence), 
and £ve tons are received and sent to Sancton; and that is the matter that 
my friend was so anxious to put that letter in about, because he hopes by 
and by to twit me; well, I won't say twit me, but rely upon when he is 
addressing you by and by. That was why that matter was pointed out by 
Mr. Seymour to Mr. Wells with reference to the other five tons that went to 
Sancton Farm. It is clear that that five tons was not the same specific thing 
made as this was, but it was not as if it had been five tons in existence, and 
that the two tons were part of it; because you will find the two tons were not 
manufactured till the 13th of February. The five tons go to Sancton, and I 
will deal with it by and by, when I am touching upon'the elements of food 
at Booth Ferry and Airmyn Pastm-es; because it will come in more con¬ 
veniently then. Then the five tons having gone to Sancton, Mr. Wells is 
without cake on the 12th of February, and his position has been this—^that, 
with regard to Booth Ferry Farm, where his feeing beasts are, he has been 
out of cake for about seven days, and, with regard to the Airmyn Pastures 
Farm, for about a day or two days. He is auxious to have his supply for¬ 
warded, and he goes to see Hr. Ayre for the purpose of getting them forward. 
He pays his money before he goes there—1072. on account on the 7th, and 
522. is paid at the time of the interview on the 12th. 

That brings me to the question of the interview of the 12th, which you 
will have to decide upon as to the credibility which you attach either to 
Mr. Ayre or Mr. Wells. I need not tell gentlemen of yonr experience that,, 
numbers must not be weighed against individuals., The interest, you know, of 
the two brothers will be one and the same; the interest of Idr. Wells you 
wU see and take into account; and I think when you come to consider what. 
I have before observed with reference to Mr. Ayre’s conflict of evidence with 
the other witnesses, you will have no diflSculty in coming to the conclusion that 
Mr. Wells’s account is accurate, and that Mr. Ayre’s account is not to be 
depended upon. One of the Messi’s. Ayre says, ”1 told them there was 
sesame and bran ” On the contrary Mr. Wells says, “ Until the interrogatories 
were administered in the action I never heard that there was such a thing as 
sesam^and no other persons are to be found here who ever heard of this 
introduction of sesam^-^neither Mr. Hope nor Mr. Glover. Therefore, if 
Messrs. Ayre did tell Mr. Wells that there was sesam^ in the cake upon that 
particular 12th of February, he was the first person, as &r as we can judge, 
they told that to. Mr. Wells you know denies it; he says there was a 
conversation with reference to the bran m which he adopted a position which 
I think common sense would lead him to—making a remark of this sort, 
** Well, if bran is to be put in, the farmers are able to buy it at a much 
cheaper rate than 102. a ton.” It is for you, to judge and not me, but that 
appears to me to be a much more natural account of the conversation than the 
one which I have , ventured to characterise, which was given by Messrs. Ayre. 
That being so, the two tons in question were put on the rail. How, of course 
the Society have no means—they cannot go upon Mr. Kidd’s premises—of 
(diecking his manufacture or any statement that may have been made with 
reference to it. All they can do is to ask such questions of Mr. Kidd and 
other persons as may throw light upon it; and, therefore, it was not until I 
asked the questions I did yesterday that one could see what their course of 
business is. But I say this, it is established u^n the book which was put in 
yesterday, that the 8th I think, but I will uotibe quite sure, was the last day 
of the manufacture of either ** pure,” or “ genuine,” or ‘‘best,” I forget which, 
but between the 8th and the’l2tb, they were doing nothing but “pure,” and 
on the 12th a certain quantity of ordinary cake was nme. I beg your 
. attention to that—the very day before these two tons were made—^the mill 
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was engaged in malring ordinary cake; and do not forget that in that ordinary 
cake the siftings go as a part of the manufacture. Therefore, you have the 
presence of foreign material produced by these siftings, brought at all events 
into close contiguity with the very two tons that are now in question before 
you, because the very day before that mixing process was going on the 
ordiary cake was being made. On the 13th the cake in question was made; 
only two men were employed upon it, and you have this further fact, recollect, 
to show that those two tons first came into existence on that morning, that 
Mr. Ayre says he told Mr. Wells on the 12th that the cake was not then 
made. So that on the 12th they begin to make it, on the 13th a certain 
quantity is made which one of the witnesses said would go out that day. It 
did go out, and these are the two tons you have to deal with, ^ow what 
happens next? Let us glance over Mr, Wells’s position? You have had 
before you—am not going to weary you by going into particular details— 
himself, his bailiffs, his farm-servants, and everybody connected with the 
fann. You wiU judge, of course, how they gave their evidence, whether 
truthfully or not; andlyy the cross-examination my friend administered you 
will judge whetlier you can depend upon what they said, I venture to 
think they are witnesses which you will say are to be relied upon. They 
gave their evidence in a straightforward way, and the conduct of Mr. Wells 
and everybody throughout from first to last has been entirely consistent with 
his present contention. Eight or wrong, he has persistently asserted the 
case which I make to-day on the part of the Defendants, A'ow what were 
*the circumstances, because it is very important when you consider what 
happened. At Booth Feny he has feeding heasts*—the mode of feeding there 
being stzai^ poked over in the momk^ a bushel of turnips and potatoes 
about balf^past seven or eight, and seven pounds of cake at about two o’clock; 
That is for the beasts at Broth Ferry. Then besides the beasts there axe 
ccfwa there- Their mode of feeding was this-r-tbey had " chop ” in the 
morning, and some mangold the first thing; some more maz^ld fiirther on, 
and about two o’clock they had a less portion of cake than the feeding beasts, 
they had about w, poun^ instead of seven. At Airmyn Pastures the cake 
is given to the animals the fi^rst thing in the morning, but instead of having 
there on the occasion in que^ion six or seven pounds of cake which was 
given at Booth Feny to the cows, and the feeding beasts, only 4} lbs. 
were given. I b^ your attention to that because it ^vill be important when 
you come to consider and compare the degrees of illness and distress which 
these poor beasts suflfered in reference to the quantities of this deleterious 
article which they had taken into their stomachs. There is one thing more, 
and then I shall have done with this part of the cose for ever. At Sancton, 
where the five tons went, which my friend was so anxious to bring in, the sheep 
refused it: they ate it afterwards chopped up, and that was the only shape 
th^ would eat it in; and the beasts who took it had only 3 lbs. of cake between 
them, and^ that cake was mixed with “ chop.” To my mind it confirms my 
case, and is an argument which, if my friend had not used, I should havo 
used myself, as confirming the cause which I assign the illness of these 
animals to. Kow let us see how far I am justified in that. First of all, there 
can be no doubt I think at all that what produced the illness was ihe cake; 
and I do not think my friend can or will dispute it. There is only one 
witness who put any doubt upon it, and he was clearly mistaken in his facts 
—^tbat was the veterinary-surgeon, Mr. Holmes, who pnt it down to the ‘ 
subsequent feed of turnips, which he said the animals got. But I think you 
will find beyond all doubt that they never got any such subsequent feed. 

Sir; Justice Blaokbueu : I looked hack at my notes, and no doubt the 
mdence of the witness who fed the beasts is that he had just fed three 
of them with ^tatoes, when he found that the fourth was iU, and then he 
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found they were all ill, so that the potatoes given to the third could not have 
made ihe fourth and the rest ill—that is very certain. 

Mr. Seymottb : The mangolds were given twice. 

Mr. Justice ButOKBUBS: I think not. 

Mr. Fjblu : Gentlemen, my friend is in error, the beasts did not have man¬ 
golds at all. It was only the cow, and I say—^with the exception of Mr. Holmes, 
who attributes the illness of the beasts to the taking of the turnips, which they 
never did take—^nobody doubts for a moment that the eating of the cake was 
the immediate and proximate cause of their illness. The only attempt made 
to dispute it is in this way: a question is raised, whether that cake produced 
the effect itself, or whether it was pure, good cake, and the effects were induced 
by something which had happened before in the feeding of the animals. Now, 
G-entlemen, you know we have all along said that which I say to-day; chemical 
analysis is no test at all of the poisonous or injurious qualities of the thing 
analysed. All seeds and vegetable matteis contain the various things that ai’e 
described in this analysis; they all contain moisture, they all contain oil, they 
all contain albuminous compnnds, mucilage, sugar, digestible ffbre, &c., &c.: 
be they good or be they bad, be they health-giving or he they death-giving, 
the chemical analysis will show the various proportions in pretty nearly the 
same figures as they exist in the one case or the other. Now, I beg you to 
recollect that, because it is what Dr. Toelcker said when he gave the analysis 
in his Beport; it is what you have heard from all the witnesses on our side, 
and it is what my friend has not ventured to contradict. Therefore, you 
know, all my friend’s criticisms, if he is going to administer any, upon the 
various component parts come to nothing if they do not indicate what the 
quality of the thing is. The illustration given to you by Dr. Voelcker in that 
respect was perfect. “ Take castor-oil,” he said, “ analyse it, and you wiE find 
so much oil, so much mucEage, so much albumen, &c., exactly in the same 
proportions as you will find in good olive-oil; hut besides that the castor-oil 
contains a property which never yet has been traced, or can be traced, as to 
what it is, for science has not yet gone so far as to enable chemists to find that 
out; but that it contains a poisonous property is known in the §ame way as 
the poisonous property of this cake is known, namely, by the consequences 
that follow from the administration of it. You may give beasts the same 
identical proportions of moisture, oil, albumen, dtc,, in the shape of olive-oil^ 
or castor-oE, and, h^rtori^ before the administration you shall not he able to 
tell one from the other, as far as regards chemical analysis, but the effect is the 
test.** ‘*By their fruits shall ye know them;’* and if you find that they do 
bring forth, as this stuff did, disease^ and death immediately after administra¬ 
tion, can you for a moment hesitate or doubt—^unless my friend can show 
you some other ground to rest your verdict upon—^that it was the cake which 
caused the mischief ? 

Now, let us see how that is. I wiE take first what had been purchased in 
the previous October. The cattle had been brought up then for Eie first rime 
from grass, and therefore the change of food from that which riiey had been 
used to, spoken to by the file of veterinary surgeons whom my friend brought 
from Leeds and the neighbourhood, was the most sudden that you could well 
imagine. They \vere brought from the gras% tied up in staU, and given 7 lbs., 
6 lbs., and H 1^. of cake, according to the diffbreht modes of foedihg the very 
first time they were brought up. Bid Jt harm them ? Na They had their 
potatoes in the morning, and the cows had their mangolds, which we hear so 
much about, and they took it and continued to eat that, day by day, and 
enjoyed it, and were perfectly well " and healthy up to the morning of the 16th 
of February, when they ate this cake. Now, let us see further what happens. 
I used the word poisonous. I am sure my friend wEl not misunderstand 
me, or will not suppose that I intend to assert thereby the existence of active 
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jpoisons in the cai:e. We do not assert that there is any mineral poison, but 
we do assort that ihere are narcotics or other vegetable matters arising from 
^ese seeds; and when I use the word, I mean the effect produced on the 
animals. Kow recollect, first of all, with r^ard to the number of animals— 
you have 52 individual l^ts who suffer at once from the administration of the 
Was it because they had been off their feed for a length of time ? Was 
that the cause of their illness? No; those that had been off for five days 
only, suffered the most. The cow was one of those that had been off its food for 
five days, and it died. Was it position? They are in two different positions 
one from the other. Was it system of feeding? The system of feeding is 
different at the different places; in the one place they have their cake in the 
afternoon, in the oiher place they have their cake in the morning. Was it age, 
or a structural injury? No; we are able, on account of the loss of the cow, 
to give you, by Professor Simonds, the state of the animal that suffered most, 
and he tells you clearly and distinctly—and my learned friend will in vain 
endeavour to get rid of it—^that there was no trace of any structural or organic 
<^ease whatever, and that all the intimations he found there were intimations 
of blood-poisoning, arising, not from the administration of direct poisoif to the 
blood, but by the impossibility of the blood getting decarbonized, in conse¬ 
quence of the impairment of the functions of the nerves of the rumen—^it being, 
^erefore, directly attributable to the deleterious matter which was found in 
this cake, fe it likely to be so ? Why, Gentlemen, one of the veterinary sur¬ 
geons who was called on the part of the plaintiff, expressly pointed to the 
deleterious articles as being the cause of the tymp^itis or hoven, of which we 
have heard so much. I forget his name, whether it was Mr. Freeman ch: who 
it was, hut you will recollect it by and by, when I call your attention to the 
drcumstances—he distinctly said, afrer going into the question of over-d(»dng 
and gorging und that sort of thing, that articles foreign to food^ such as pins 
and needles, and bits of wire, and things of that sort, were the cause in one of 
the cases of hoven that he met with—pointing to the identical thing which is 
suggested here, and I think proving to you in this particular case that our sug¬ 
gestion is correct 

Well, then, it is said the dass of food was the cause. Is that true ? No: it 
is equally urrfounded with the rest. Mr. Holmes placed great reliance on the 
mangolds being the cause, and although my learned friend never asked any of my 
pwple any further question than this, “ Were they exposed to wet ? ” they told 
him no, that they had been carefully piled and thatched, and then taken into 
the shea, and from thence taken to the beasts. He never asked whether they 
were sprouting, or moist, or growing, in the way that Mr. Holmes suggested; 
and you have no evidence whatever from which to infer such a thing. But 
what does my friend say as to those twenty-four beasts who had no mangolds 
at all ? If therefore the sprouts and the sugar in the mangolds are to account 
for it, how does he account for those who never had any—^the beasts at 
Booth Ferry or the beasts at Ainnyn Pastures, which had no mangolds? 
What had they then ? Because, of course, my friend says potatoes and turnips 
are just as bad. But what had they ? They are divided into two classes; at one 
ylace, at Booth Ferry, they had a bushel of potatoes or turnips at half-past seven 
in the morning and friey had no cake till two, and the scientific witness called 
by my friend, who had heard all the evidence, and asserted that the feeding 
was the cause of the evil, gave to my Lord four hours as the maximum time 
during which by possibility the cake could operate on the turnips and the 
potatoes. Half-past seven—^say eight o’clock—eight and four would he twelve. 
Gentlemen, they did not have any cake tiU two, and therefore his theory is 
out of the question. But what will my friend say to the beasts at Airmyu 
Pastures ? They had their cake at half-past seven in the morning by itself, 
and at a quarter to eight they were down moaning and distressed. What is 
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the pretence there ? The theory suggested by my friend by his cross-examin¬ 
ation of Professor Simonds was this, that the cake operated to set up tho 
chemical action of fermentation with the turnips and potatoes that were there 
before; but by half-past seven in the morning the rumen was empty, and the 
witness he called does not give more than four hours as the maximum for 
the action in the rumen. In the one case they got their turnips at half-past 
seven and did not get their cake till two, and in the other they got their cake 
the first thing in the morning when the rumen was empty. 

Gentlemen, I am trying to deal with all the heads of argument that my 
learned friend is likely, as far as I can judge by his cmss-examination, to put 
to you in his reply. He did not (piarr^ with the mode in which the farm of 
Mr. Wells W’as carried on; he did not cross-examine or call any witnesses 
except one upon that, who says that 5 lbs. was too much. We show you that 
5 lbs. was a moderate quantity by the evidence of Mr. Wells and his two 
bailiffs, who have been with him and his uncle for 35 or 40 years, and have 
carried on the farm all that time with very great success, and it is not sug¬ 
gested for a moment that this thing ever occurr^ before. Is it to be supposed 
that these beasts had never been without cake before for an interval of time, 
and that hoven and tympanitis, if that was the cause, would have been as 
frequent as some of the veterinary surgeons say it is whenever beasts get into 
a field of clover or at a pile of new-mown hay ? Do you think that would not 
have occurred before? And what is more, if it is to be a question of time, 
I ask you to look at this—^the same animals were without cake for as long, or 
a longer period of time than the cows at Booth Perry were without it, they 
were put on immediately again with their 6 or 7 Ihs. feed of pure and good 
wholesome linseed-cake, and they stood it well, and are in perfect health up 
to the present time. That happened at one place twice, and on the second 
occasion it took place after an interval of ten days, without any injury of any 
sort or kind. Gentlemen, you know, had there been any substantial conflict 
in point of science between Professor Simonds, whom I called, and the vete¬ 
rinary surgeons called by my learned friend on the part of the defendant- 
had tiiere been, which there is not, any substantial issue of fact or science 
between them, I should unhesitatingly have appealed to your common sense 
and knowledge of farming to say that the account given by Mr. Wells and 
Professor Simonds is the accurate and correct one, and that it is impossible 
to assign, as far as I can judge, any cause whatever for this death and distress 
amongst Mr, Wells’s beasts that can be in any way due to aught but the 
administration of the cake itself. The same course that has always been 
adopted is adopted on the occasion in question; the same course is' adopted 
' afterwards, with perfect innocence and barmlessness on every occasion except 
this one. My friend, I suppose, will say my argument is -posJ hoe ergo propter 
Jm ; but did you ever find cause and effect so immediate at both places—in 
three-quarters of an hour, before the man has had time at one place to give 
thmi their potatoes; and three-quarters of an hour at the other place, where 
the beasts just as bad exactly in the same way ? It is so immediate, so 
direct—what else can it he due to ? Unless my learned friend can satisfy you 
that it is due to some other cause, what can it lie due to except to this 
unwholesome cake which was given to the cattle? 

How the next question we have to con^der is, Is there in the c^e that which 
would lead you to this conclusion? and to consider how far my learned Mend 
has by his evidence negatived the existence of any sCch ingredients. First of 
all, you win recollect I have janved by three or four witoesses the existence 
in this cake of foreign articles—not the seeds growing with the linseed, btit 
different things in the shape of wheat, cocoa-nut, mouldy wheat, husks, and 
things of that sort, which could have no business there inaless they were put 
in in some shape or other. How, does my learned Mend by his case negative 
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the pntiang into that, either by accident or mist^e, or some other cange, by 
some person or other, for 'whom Mr. Eidd is responsible, although without his 
knowledge, of these articles which proved so injurious on this occasion. Ton 
know, first of all, we find a considerable (Quantity of seeds, and the chemist 
yon that, in the present state of science, it is impossible to say what 
iiynnous properties they may possess. There are some of them, the wild 
mustard, and darnel, and some others, that are unquestionably injurious, but 
science cannot point out their effects. Then, with regard to the actual quan¬ 
tity of seeds, or the proportion, as my friend put it, recollect you have got to 
judge of the ground portion in the cake by those which were Ibund unground, 
it is not mei-ely the unground seeds and husks which are found there that 
constitute the injurious property of the cake, because, as 3Mr, Kidd told me, 
“ If I had thought rkht, I could have ground it up in such a way that nobody 
could have discovered what it contained.” Therefore you know it might be 
so ground; and recollect further that the sesame-cake is ground by a different 
operation, if I understand it rightly, from that which comlnned the two cakes 
tether. 

We will see how that is. With the exception of Mr. Kidd and his p^ple, 
and the production of the sesame-cake without any opportunity of examining 
it or of having any analysis made of it, vre have had no account of the 
sesame-cake, tar what it contained, given at all- It was bought in November. 
It is an article made in France. No vendor or broker through whose hands it 
passed is called, but X will put it to you thus: If tlie elements are there, what 
is there to show that they were not contain^ in the S6sam4-cake? To begin 
with, we have no account of it They have bad it, and could have analysed 
it if they pleased. They could have submitted it to a miorogoopical 
natloot If pleased, and what they do is not to say a word about jt ^ |tiie 
then: case; but .this morning, for. the $rst, tfoae»> tliey psmme 
isame Gi thaae smm^-oakes and bsmd them to you as e^enoe 

may ba. (kntiemen, it is in^posslblo upon any exauimatlipu wltish we 
OouM ma^ to-day to of that ^ , 

But you have furito w l^rbich are barought into separate existence 

in oon^ulty with tills very lot of cake, and if you find that these things in 
that way may have got into the cake, the chemists and medical men that 
we ^ve called satisfy you on the other hand that they are there and caused 
the injury, can yon doubt at all that it is so, and that, therefore, that asser¬ 
tion in the Eeport is proved that the cake was composed of the various articles 
mentioned there, apparently made from dirty linseed and the sweepings of 
war^^ouses ? Dr. Yoelcker and Professor Way made their analysis together. 
Mr. Tuson made his analysis separately. Mr. Fairley made his analysis 
separately. They have had no communication with each other, and they all 
concur. Mir. Tuson says, “I found, besides linseed, grains of wheat, rye¬ 
grass seeds, dodder and millet seeds, the husks of wheat, barley, oati^ rice, 
cotton seed, and cocoa or palm nut.” They have had the opportunity of 
calling anybody they please to contradict Mm, to examine the cake which he 
spoke to between the time it was produced here and to-day; they have called 
nobody, they have it upon the evidence of the gentlemen that we have callie^, 
and it is therefore clearly established, as I venture to submit to you, that 
tiiese things are to be found in the cake. . Then if these things are found 
.tber^ are they or are they not injurious ? Can you have a doubt of it when 
you see what the consequences of its administration were ? 

W^ Gentlemen, I think now I have almost exliausted what I have to say 
to .you, becau^ 14o not "wish to w^y you or to detain you loiter I 
and yet, of course, I am very anxious to deal with any oServatimis 
,I think my friend will be likely to mf^e against me. There is oae 
topq which has been urged, and that is over-feeding, or over-gorgu^ as 
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it is called: let me say one word to you about that, if it does not answer 
itself. , They had always been accustomed to 7 lbs. of cake, and they had 
7 lbs. on this oocaidon; they were taking their usual time to eat it. The 
question is asked and denied—they were not hungry, they were merely 
inking their usual food; and what is more remarkable is that four stonea 
were left in the troughs; therefore they did not eat it all. 7 lbs. was the 
dose, which was not im much had it all been eate^ but they had not even 
eaten that amount, and, therefore, the ravenousness is disproved, because they 
had left a portion of it there. The ohservation on that ground, therefore, 
entirely Mis. 

Then, with reference to the 5 tons delivered at Sancton, look at the differ¬ 
ence in that case. It goes far to prove our theory. You see ^animals of this 
class have a rumen or first stomach; of course if you expose that to the 
action of nothing but deleterious cake by itself it operates more directly on 
the nerves of the stomach; if you mix that cake up mth chopped stuff of 
any kind it has not the same efiect; it does not rub against the coats of the 
stomach, and does not, therefore, stop the peristaltic action. Therefore it is 
that at Sancton you find all the* difference. There they had no more than 
lbs., and that was mixed wiili chopped stuff, which would tend to take off 
the effect of the cake. The sheep in that case, you will recoUect, in the first 
instance rejected it, and only took it after all in small quantities and mixed 
up with “ chop.” But, Gentlemen, again my friend says 1 will show you how 
harmless this is, because I will call people who have used these 8 tons of cake 
which I say is the same as that of which you complain. Now there is no 
proof whatever that that 8 tons of cake were manufectured at the same time 
as the 2 tons on the 13th. All we know is that, on the 19th, that 8 tons of 
cake were put on board Feamley’s boat When they were made we are left 
entirely In the dark: we do know that the 2 tons were made and sent out on 
that day, but what happened in reference to that 8 tons we cannot say. But 
let us, see what the evidence is upon that The 8 tons are divided amongst 
three or four cowkeepers, who administer it to their cows. It is done by way 
of a test, and I cannot help thinking that the same offer should have been 
made io u$ as we madd to them, namely, to make these experiments in 
oomrnon, at, a time when both parties could watch them and see their ikrus 
results 5 ! but what is the effect of the evidence given in this paatter?. I We 
^ cowkeepers called; Mason has six; cows, and he ,o(oly g^v^ 
the$i iwh ^ the case of Banotcoa^you b30w, was harmtef; Sound- 
aad ;lie only gave aboqt Mf-a-cake ^day, to five; and Smith 
00^,, em he gave one cake amongst them; and Homhy had a cake 
thpsei kn# he gave them half-a-bush^ of bran just befme they ate it. 
j^ew ^mni^Jhese. experiment with fhe actual sfects—not .experiments— 
ifeh we have ;^v^, and ask yourselves whether or not my Mend can 
you that 6:^ese experiments at aU indicate that the death in 
due to the paHicular cause to. which we assim it, or was dhe, |o( 
ps#l^i|lap mode of feeding which he says, he woi^ld have W sjot 

Ju^jous.onourpart. ' , v , ' ■ ’'"/i . ! v *t - T 

, Weil, you have the evidence of, whom I 

have calfcd j yo^ have the evidence m ppismas, who wd you what 

the mse and efed; are ik this,ca^iai^ Simonds’ 

evidmic^ excludes every that of 

the presence of deietenk^ ^ ^ ^ 

this cake; and, th^cm^ can y<m, come to any other 

conclusion than that that mm ^ Mcanso of all tiffs mischief? Yon know 
it is ^ly theory and suggesrioh pn me other side that fail when you come to 
examine them. 

Gentlemen, I think now I have gone, as shortly as I could, through the 
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important facts of this case. 1 may have omitted many things which I 
ought to have said, hut I trust to you to take them all into consideration. 
Take both parties into your even hands and weigh them both; and when you 
hear the libel read, I aSk you to find that the Society on this occasion, in 
their honest efibit to protect the fair dealer and consumer, have not trespassed 
beyond the rules of law and justice, but merely done that which they have 
abundantly proved their right to do, and are, therefore, entitled to a verdict 
at your h^ds. 

Mr. Setmour : May it please your Lordship, and Gentlemen of the Jnry; the 
day is now far spent and we arc at the close of three days of a most important 
and anxious inquiry. I- will endeavour therefore, in ihe course of my obser¬ 
vations to you, in replying on the part of the Plaintiff so to shorten my sp^ch 
to the best of my power' as on the one hand not to do injustice to my client, 
nor yet on the other hand to weary you by any lengthen^ remarks. 

Gentlemen, you have had your attention called by the cross-examination 
which each of the witnesses has beoi subjected to by my friend’s observations 
and by my own in the course of this case to the main issues between us, and 
undoubtedly they are Issues of very oonMdeiable importance. When I first 
addressed you, I tdd you I made no charge against the Council of the Boyal 
Agricultural Society or agamst that distinguished body itself of being anima¬ 
ted in this matter by an^r personal spite or indirect motive against my client, 
Mr. Kidd; but what I did say and what 1 now repeat is this, that great com¬ 
panies, whether ooaiporate or otherwise, fike individuals who are the employers of 
^ents, canzkot oomplain if smnetimes they are made responmble for the has^ 
indiscretion of those who are identified with them in the exerdse of various 
toctjhms, and if they become responsible in the eye of the law for those who; 
aotli^ without sufficient patience and care, by their langoage oir by the 
ei^ whidi they have given to a hasMly formed opmion, ^ideavbur to 
ndm or prejudice the character and go^ fame of others! . Amh GentleisiB^ t 
think I was ensiled iu my opening obseryatioos and I fiad I' aUi entitled^ how 
to ocmplain, that although we did repeatedly ask &»: it, thsre was a disposition 
shown m. behalf of th^ who represented the Agtiooliured Society, not to 
afford us that ffank ofportunity of indepeodent list and analysis which at 
least we show by our correspondence we were anxious to resort to. It is all 
very well to say—We will publish along with the opinion of Dr. Voeloker 
the result of any analysis which may be made by some third party.” Why, it 
would be only repeating the mischievous publication of Dr. Voelcker of which 
we complain, and circulating it side by side with the report of the analyst 
employed by my client, thus giving additional publicity to the libel 1 It is 
all very well to say, Jet a joint analysis be made, provided Dn Toeloker takes 
part in it; but it only becomes a useful analysis so long as Dr. Voelcker 
unites with the man who makes it—if he differ in the mode or conduct of the 
analysis, why, at once, the test fmls. Again my friend says, you have no 
right to complain: yon had the 8 tons out of which you might have made a 
selection of a sample to have made your analysis upon. Now, just see the 
fallacy of that argument! Por it is scarcely two minutes ago that he who 
twitt^ me with the possession of the 8 tons, as the means of getting an indis¬ 
putable test, actually put it to you that there is no satisfactory proof that that 
8 tons was part of the same specific article as the 2 tons or the 5 tons which 
went to Hr. Wells’s farms. Thus you will see. Gentlemen, how far I was 
entitled to make the remark which I did in the first instance; and what 1 
venture to say is this: the conespondence shows that there has been a too 
great readiness to listen to the complaints made and the theory originally set 
up by Mr.^ Wells, on the part of the Secretary of the Complyahd that 
which I think strongly corroborates the observation I made, is when he 
of the position in wBch he was placed, for in the letter of the 23rd of 
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he writes this :—^ Our position is that we have published a libel consisting of 
facts supplied by you, and we must therefore look to you to verify those facts 
and thus substantiate our plea of truth and justification.’* So that on the 
23rd of Jdarch, w^en questions are being asked and interrogatories are being 
put by the Secretary 1 k> Mr. Wells, his attention is being called to the condition 
of the beasts on the Sancton Farm and to the question of whether he 
gave them fresh inangolds. Another letter, written next day, shows that they 
are making inquiry. That is on the 23rd of March, whereas on the 11th of 
March had gone forth to the public this grave imputation involving Mr. Kidd 
obviously on the face of it in the serious charge of having manufactured cake 
which was as had as the bad linseed-cake supplied to Mr. Eaton, which justi¬ 
fied the Defendants in classing his cake under the head of “ so-called poisoning,’’ 
and as being made from "dirty linseed and the sweepings of com warehouses.” 
Grenllemen, I venture to say that you will agree with me that my ccanments 
on that part of the case are fairly deserved, and although I do not make a 
comidaint of the body my friend represents, I do submit to you that the letter 
of the Secretary shows that they lent too ready an ear to the whispers or 
charges and complaints of Mr. wells, and that it would have been better for 
them, before publishing this Keport, to have placed themselves in communi¬ 
cation with Mr. Kidd, in order that they might ascertain what the real facts 
were. There is one other thing also which I think I ought to mention; if they 
had remembered the character of the circular, issued by Mr. Ayre, it is impos¬ 
sible that any one who was preparing a fair report could have inserted this— 
"A small sample of this cake had been sent before puicbase to Mr. Wells as 
Best Linseed-cake ”—^the cake had been sent to Mr. Welk as " A Best Lmseed- 
cake; ” and altbou^ the matter may be simply one for observation or com¬ 
ment, still on a question of accuracy, dealing with the class of people through¬ 
out the country amongst whom this Hbel was circulated, and who know w£at 
the meaning oi these words is, I think I am entitled to submit to you that it 
was not a correct description of this cake to say that it had been sold as " Best 
Linseed-cake” when it was sold as " A Best idnseed-cake.” 

But, Gentlemen, that is not all. You have a statement here on the face 
of this libel, that this cake was sold as Best Linseed-cake. Kow that wouM 
convey the idea that it was sold generally, and that the parties who we]^ 
dealing in it were supplying it to the public generally. But, so far as Mr. 
Kid4 is <X)ne®cned, it is perfectly clear that this, cake was supplied by him to 
Mj. Ayre; and although X am nolThere for a mom^t to say one w<^ which 
is not’Entirely in support and vindication of Mr. Ayre,. yet I am here, and I 
am srmported by my friend in the observation I am going to make to you— 
I am here to say that Mr. Kidd is the manufecturer; that the circular was 
sent, and fhe letter written by Mr. Ayre to Mr. Wells, and that they are not 
hikings for which he is in any way responsible, or as to which he was con- 
snlbS in any way whatever. What he sold he is responsible for. and 
knowledge Im customer possessed he is r^)0]3sible fer, and it h p^eetly 
obvious In this case, that, so fer as Mr. Kidd is coricemed, what he sold to 
Mr. Ayie was that whi<di Mr. Ayre knew the oompcment parts ofj he knew 
it from Mr. Kidd when he first entered upon the preparation of particular 
arricle; they discus^d it years ago-4he propoHios d[ linseed, the proportion 
of sesam^ propc^itm of bran, was a matfer Arranged between the partis 
when they first commenced,tbe makihg of tt# “Tlriai^e Best Linseed-cake.” 
Therefore, Gentlemen, I say I isrbe wii^ idy leariied friend, and I think it is 
a nmtter worthy of "pur attenti^ th|t it is more or less a bye issue, if you 
are to allow Mr. Kiad to be in any way ^ected by any question as to whether 
the circular that was sent round and advertised, and circulated by Messrs. 
Ayre, Brothers, is not as full and as distinct as if you were preparing it now 
in the light of this trial, you might have thought it wise to prepare it. But 
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while Ini^e,that r^k, I do ^nk from my position of mamtainin® 
the mroulM which m m my hand, with the knowledge which must havS 
been m the trade, and.this is issued to the trade only—it is a circular smt 
round by Me^ Ayre, who are dealing with the tede. and w^o^t 
^msdves (^iranly supjdy the farmer, but supply throughout the countrv 
thoM who, like of Northumberland, and Mr. G^er of WarwiS^ 

deal with them. This circular clearly conveys to them that there is a dififer^ 
tw ^ quality between the various aridoles mentioned in it, and 

that tto partio^;cake, here desraibed as “ A Best Linseed-cake” is a 
^e which IS neither “ genuine ” linseed-eake, nor “ pure ” linseed-oake, but 
^ M you h^rf t^y, m the language of. Mr-: Hope, a cake wtth a 
p^icuto brai^ the A, and a particular trade description “ Best.” That 
• “ hnoTO m the walks of commerce and in the trade as 

S d^guished fiom genuine and pure linseed- 
cake by the brand, and by the description “Best," as frZf +T_ 

description “Gtouine” and “Purc.« If that be sofifZSilSairi^ 
comreys that to those who receive it^ I submit to you that it is not lustice to 
^^^rer to complain, as my fidend Mr. md has done, aai to co^ 
meat upon^and to cnti^ m the u-ay he has done, the lanimaffe of that 
all bMW that a pld chm mav or may not have the ninetera 
or the ei^teen carats of gold, it may have only half the pure metal and the 
mt jnay alloy, yet are you to say that if ttot chrin ii sold bTflirretefi 
«■ ^ deseri^ as a gold chain to his oushWe? 

* coimtot Mamst toe mannfecturer who sells it^ 
jiis proits upon it, for that which is known as a subject-matter of tobde 
dea^ with who know What Wye t 

tostiite itB purity and charaotw hefcfe tbw riyd the 
I submit’hereynu 

Of jar. ana Mr. Ayre^ and the t^timoonv of 
^ tesiSn^y Mr. Gtovar, a^d Mr. Md toe wfe 

is Mt etmtaadu^ in this case <l(nf ,my leanitd frieml his not'S^ sinele 

throu^out ^ country, and who are the great purchasers of it there is 
a toown ariade of eonmerce whidh has the naL of^ Triaimk Best Lina^! 

which indicates that it is neither “Gentme ” nor “Pure " 

Is* to ^ ® i^ed or compound artiole, which, toere- 

to^ m the to^ce of all evidence to the contrary, you must take as oarrvinff 
wat^ and caution to th^ who purchase i^t 
it IS not Pure linseed-cake, nor **Genuine*^ linseed-cake tbjit if ia 
good sound cake, but that it is composite in its character. Then if that be 

inquiry heforc^i, 

upra toe issim, whether this was sold or not as a Best Linseed-Oake in 
easily disoosed of W th« t iT “ is 



me in this trial wo^ l«^d»^cTbrZS,; to^^^^ ^ 

^uncaUrf for matters. 

E^^to whom ri is a matter of enormous importance whether the isi^ is 
^ed OT no^ tWt_ he turned out feom his works at Hull that which was 
po^MiM or deletOTous in its character, that which was a dirty np nt- 
p^of the CTeem^ of warehouses, either wilfiilly or by grom 
of scr^s, so as to render it ddeSs 
toeir death, or at all events spreadmg misdiief and disease 

,. M see how toe evidence stands upon that It may easflv W 

d^fid mto im or torae heads. Ton haye the toemioal e'^w 
yshs, and, mudoab^ ao &r as toe history of this case m toe trial goes, the' 
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cliemioal evidence and analyses have been on my friend’s side. I have told 
you and osdled your attention to this: that we w«re most anxious to have 
the opportunity of getting an independent analysis of the v«cy cake incul¬ 
pated; but we have not had that afforded us. my friend has caEed his pro¬ 
fessors and chemical witnesses upon that point; and let tis see in what posi¬ 
tion they land us. ^ My friend says, attach no weight to the result of tlie 
chemical^ analysis—^it proves nothing. The component' parts, as ascertain^ 
by chemical analy^, maybe health-giving, or maybe death-giving, but their 
quantities and their decimals are the same, and they will mislead you. Gen¬ 
tlemen, I protest against that argument, and I v^lask you Just for a moment 
to see if it is a fair one. In the first place it is obvious that there must 
have been some useful object in submitting it to chemical analysis, others 
wise the .Defendants would not have gone x/o the tarouble. Psuppose I may 
take it for granted that it was anticipated and believed that some usefiii 
end would be served, otherwise why should a chemist be employe^ and why 
should this cake be submitted to Ms critical tests, and to the experiments 
wMch he would make upon it, for the purpose of discovering its component 
parts ? Dr, Voelcker, Mr, Tuson, and the other gentlemen who were called, 
eminent in the walks of science, were called in for the purpose of making a 
chemical as well as a microscopical analysis. Therefore I think we start with 
this: that those who proposed the test and suggested the inquiry must at 
least have h^ an object in view in obtaining tMs result. JSfow what is the 
result at which they arrived ? I find, gentlemen, that this c^e, upon which 
the cattle of Mr, Wells were fed, yielded:— 


Of oil.13-06 

Of albumen .. ^.27*68 

Of mucilaginous compounds .. «• 25*68 

Making a total of.. .. 66*42 


And, Gentlemen, I find that according to an analysis wMch we made of pure 
linseed-cake—nothing but linseed in its purest and simplest form without any 
admixture, and made as pure as it could be, for the purpose of testing 
figures which were given on the 16tli of June, 1872, by Dr. Voeleker, wny 
nearly the same result is given within only a few decimal points as 
inculpated and acmied linseed furnished, wMch th^ say cat^ the death of 
thfejCaltle. Gentl^^, I find further that whenj Mr. Tustm, who gave his 
evidence in support of the Plaintiff’s case, was examii^d, he gave us this 
arkaiysis:--- 

Oil.. ,. „ 12*67 

Mucilage .. „ .. .. „ .. 27*64 

Albumen. ^'4B 

Total .. 

and that the proporficm of nitrogen was some dedmids than the 

nitrogmi which was found in the poresampfe tested by Professor Yoel<te in 
June, 1872.' ' / . ' - ^ : 

Well, what result do youget that ? My' 6rlsbi says, ir^^ it as notMng, 

put the poison out of 'the qnesiibn, ai^d that wMeh was deleterious may do 
lihe miscwef, and that the analy^ may be an analysis of death-giving 
ingredients or of healih-giving i^tigrodieats, and will laoduce the same result 
as &r as the analysis is concerned. But |iau9B a moment; look at the other 
side of the question. If the^e was so much of deadly poisonous elements 
there, feom which such a yield of dl, albumen, and mucilage could be 
derived, as to give a product and a result equal to more than the average of 
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the besfc ordijaary and purest linseed-cake, should we he driven to the nice 
analyses of these chemists, who tmder the microscope discover a few seeds of 
dodder, or a few dozen specks of darnel, or other siinilar component parts or 
substances like that? If you are to solve this theory, or rather to get over 
tids fact, that such a yidd of oil, such flesh-forming and flesh-giving in¬ 
gredients, were found in this materiad, is my friend to say that all 
that may he poisonotis? Are not you to remember rather that this 
is the answer to my friend: that on the other hand these professors tell you 
they cannot definitely, even to the fraction of a fraction, a decimal out of a 
hundred, hy any proximate degree of arithmetical calculation, tell you what 
quantitjr of any of these things they discover ? Therefore, you come to this 
extraordinary and enormous absurdity^—that out of a large sample of the cake 
which is placed before the chemist, which he analyses and reduces to its 
component with his microscope, yet he is able only to discover such 
motes or grains as these, some article like millet, something like the husks of 
rice, something like dodder or darnel ^ but he cannot tell you. even prox- 
imately what proportion all that bears to the whole; and yet you have 
all those vital ingredients found by the chemical analysis in mat very cake. 
Do not you think then 1 am entitled to say that the solution of such a result 
is, that you must place confidence in the truthfulness of what my clients tell 
yov^ namely, that mere was in that cake 50 per cent, of all but pure linseed, 
which only wanted another screening to make it quite pure (for the evidence, 
is, that it was linse^ twice screen^ and therefore linseed which was only 
not of the highest degree of purity, because it had not a final screening); 
50 per cent, of that, and added to it the other elements of which you have 
heaid, namely, sound good sesamd^ake imported into this country from g^ 
makers, <€ a sound and wholesome material, which in itself is an oil-g$ving 
and JMteing product^ and an article of ocunmerce known widely; on the 
Oon^^t, bSng the result of the expressfr^ of salad oil from seed for use' 
of man. I say if you And such an ingrement as that costu^ 10s. a ton, 
and good wholesome bran coating 51. 15s. a ton; if you find those two 
elemmts added to the pure lins^, as*u]^ thecaflrof Mr. Kiddfandthe 
ether witnesses who have been called bemre yon they are, why then the 
dbemical analysts does become impe^rtant. Because in place of groping in the 
dark, and end^vouring to reconcile how this cake can be poisonous, or what 
are the proportions of the poisonous in^dients of which fancy suggests it is 
compos^ instead of having to deal with these microscopical calculations, the 
result of which cannot be approximated by any known arithmetical symbol, 
you have the positive oath of a man, who produces his invoices, who produces 
his books, who refers to the dates when these ship-loads of materials arrived, 
and solezunly h^e in a court of justice gives his evidence under those sanctions 
which a man does who knows when he quotes, the names of vessels, the 
deliveries of cargoes and the transactions with large houses of business, that 
he is stating that the refutation of which he comd he conflonted with to¬ 
morrow if he were not tellir^ the truth--I say when you have from the lips 
of Mr. Kidd, and Mr. Ayre, and their witnesses, proof of the 50 per cent, of 
lir^ed, the 30 per cent, of sesam5, and the 20 per cent, of bran, and the 
evidence of the existence of materials known to chemical science as oil-giving, 
mucilage-holding and albuminous compounds, are you to listen to my friend 
when he' asks you to disregard altogether the chemical analysis, simply 
because he will not for one moment listen to the possibility of truth on our 
side, truth which, if you believe it, entirely supports and vindicates the 
analyses of my friend’s own witnesses, and accounts for the propmrtions 
of the materiafc in the cake of whidi you have heard? Somudi ibrthe 
ai^tance which chemistry has rendered to our case. . , , ^ 

A?enowcome to the help which the microscope hafe given us. 
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it done ? It is notorious in the purest linseed, screen it as you will, you will 
dnd some elements such as dodder, darnel, Folygmum^ Ldium temukntum^ 
and all those various things which grow with the linseed. They come from 
Calcutta, they come from fcit. Petersburg, they come from the Black Sea, It 
is part of this article of commerce, and you cannot prevent the linseed from being 
■mom or less affected by tbe presence of these foreign v^etations in the quan¬ 
tises of it which are imported into this country. And what is the result ? Why 
we have this proved: that there .is in London an association composed partly 
of the importers, partly of those who represent the great agricultural inteests 
of the country, and partly of retailers, who have formed what is known as the 
Pure Linseed Association,” and they have laid down a standard which rales 
in this way: pure linseed is linseed which only yields a certain p^oenta^, 
'4 per cent,, of foreign elements, weeds, or foreign growths, which come in 
with the bulk of the linseed; and they say this—if when a cargo is delivered 
to you, you find you have got seed which has got per cent, of these fordjsjn 
elements in it, then you ought to get a deduction of a half per cent, or a return 
, from your price to that extent. But if you get a cargo which is of such purity 
that it only contains 3^, then you have to ^y for that extra half per cent, 
difference, ^cause you have got the benefit of a purer article. That is the test 
and the principle upon which they rely; and you have it proved in this case, 
because Kidd produced before you the cerrificates of the Association, that 
tipon some of the very linseeds ns^ for making this cake he had to pay and 
not to receive, showing the high class and purity of the linseed that he 
reived. Gentlemen, I am therefore asking you, when you come to look at 
this question of the purity of the linseed, to recollect that, call the cake what you 
may, the purest and the most absolutely xmadulterated linseed that the wit of 
man or the skill of manufactoring science can produce for tbe use of cattle in 
England, if put under the ndoroscope, you will find dodder, darnel, and 
Folygontm, and twenty other of those foreign elements which grow with its 
growth, mature with its ripeness, and of necessity form a portion of the bulk 
of the seed as it is imported into this country. You will remember in the 
glass bottles which were produced yesterday, ydU had specimens of those 
various linseeds—the pure and the other qualities—for you to use your own 
eyesight upon, and I hope you will not fail to exercise it for the purpose of 
discovering that even the naked eye can detect in the purest iizisem the 
presence of these fordgn matters. Then in what way dees iheir microscope 
h%.you? ’ Does it help you to the conclurion that this cake, had more fort^gn 
elemdats than pure or twice screened djmseed ought to have P Is there a 
gmtleman in that box who will make that experiment in common justice 
to' my client, who will see what the number of these dodder, darnel, and 
Folyffmtm s^s is in those indisputable samples of good honestseed ? When 
my friend talks about post hoc and propter noo, why it is his argument,'not 
mine, to say that because the cattle died after eating it, therefore the 
must have poisoned them 1 I say, let us go further and see if them may nUt 
be other causes which would account for the death of that cam aimsai and the 
injury to the others. What 1 put in this case is riwA, by and by, when you 
are considering the ouestioa how far chemistry and the micmscope help you, 
you will remember that the chemical analysis supports the positive affirmative 
evidence of Mr. Kidd, and that you never.can accept tbe ftdexy that there 
could be that proportion of fiesbH^vmg ueeM nufrix^t hi that article, with 
the oil, and the mucilage,and,the shown by the 

chemical analysis, imja'^aate^. With pokoncus ingredients^ unless you could 
have found, or unless the eyes df tbofee Professors could have found, something 
more solid to rest upcm thsm the grains or partkAes of ^ins wHch they weie 
able to find under the, microscope. And then I ask you further to go with me 
in this; that all the microscope proves is that which T have admUted, and Ilr- 
VOL. YHI.—S. S. 2 U 
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Kidd admitted, that no care, or precaution, or providence v^hatever, can prevent 
linseed from 'being more or less affected with siick trifling impurities as a 
microscope will detect. Then with regard to the other components, there 
were some mucilaginous particles which one of the Professors told you he 
found, the little nodules or lumps that you will remember. Well as to that 
Mr. Kidd told you that the lads who are paring the cakes in order that they 
may be more convenient as articles of commerce, and to guard against waste, 
throw the parings under the stones, where they are crushed, and in some way 
or other, not beii^ reduced to the same consistency as the rest of the mass 
around them, they get into lumps, and so he accounts for the appearance of 
these little nodules in the cake. I think you will accept that as the undoubted 
solution of that matter. 

Then another gentleman, aboundii^ in his discoveries, thinking perhaps he 
has almost found a new world, actually discovers bran in the cake! I wish 
him joy of it. If he had only waited a little longer until our case was fully 
gone into, it would have told him that bran was a large element (and you 
probably will not think a great deal of the analysis that did not find any 
bran), that it was in a proportion of something like 20 per cent, of the whole. 

Well, then, we had a theory that there was some proportion of cotton-cake 
found in the sample that was tested. Kow do you recollect Mr. Kidd and his 
two bottles of oilP Because that was one of those pieces of evidence which 
let in a great deal of light upon the truth of a case like this. The idea of 
cotton-cake being allowed, even by chance, to miz with linseed in the 
crashing of that seed for the production of oil in Mr. Kidd’s mill, is demon¬ 
strated as an absurdity; because there you had the clear, ydlow, peUuoid oil in the 
one phial, which is the valuable article of ccanmerce; and in the, other ypu 
have the daik-colouxed, ugly-looking oil, which is produced from the 
seed^ Po you think it likely that a man who z^es hiapre^ t||8 
oil—becai:^ it is not. the 5s. upon the per top which he 
cake that ha s led hiTn to put up all this machtepry to.ee^Mb$^ a|| |]|o^ 
works, but the far more valuable and ifofitabis pmpose of 
—do you think that for tha paljhy advance of this da per ton tms cake, 
he would run the risk of destroying his oH by adzing the d^kj properties 
of the ootton-cake with the bright pfodirot of the lins^? Well, I think 1 
have said eiloagh to dispose of that. 

Then there are a few wheat and oat grains found. Well, Gentlemen, if 
bran is used in the cake, and it is carried in sacks to the mill, 1 daresay you 
will find a few grams of wheat and oats by microscopical examination. So 
that it comes this, that when you come to analyse this cake you get results 
of this most mfinitesimal character, which are gravely put to you as elements 
of adulteration. 


Then we have another theory. What is the only element which, with all 
their botanical knowledge, Professor Way, who is no small authority on 
matters connected with botany or science, a gentleman connected with the 
Agricultural Society for years, and whose name at all events was familiar to 
me when he was called into the witness-box, you have the learned Dr. 
Yoelcker, you. have Professors Tiison and Fairley, and other gentlemen 
called here, and what is the only element deleterious in any sense in its 
OMaposition which they can find? It is the darnel—to what extent do you 
find it ? A few grains. What is the injurious character of darnel ? What 


ipakffl it poisonous or injurious? It is supposed to be a narcotic } therefore, 
’bec^e you find there a little seed, a quantity of which if in a large pro- 
|§t^)U,z)Qight be dispsed perhaps to operate as a narcotic—because you find 
|i^i(^$eleroent which is the only pisonous foreign substance in any sense 

S |i|M|eiuic{d analysis or microscopic test can reveal to youi; eye, or <fiscover 
Qzammation, it isputforward as a justification of this libeL ^ 
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Tlieix TO have heard of dodder. Wdl, I think Dr. Voelcker has disposed 
of dodder; because the dodder about which so little is known, forsooth, turned 
out to be, and was proved by Dr. Yoeloker himself to be, a known article of 
food amongst agricxdturalists on the Continent and in this country. Why 
dodder is as^well known in some parts of England and the Continent as 
linseed-cake! Dr. Yoelcker has established the fact that he knew dodder-* 
cake perfectly well as an article of food for cattle, and, therefore, you are 
asked, because a few dodder seeds, the particular qualities of which the 
gentleman who found them said he did not know, but which is now proved 
to be used in bulk for the purpose of cattle-food, to come to the conclusion 
that it, as well as ihe darnel, is injurious. 

Now that is the position in which you are left; because I venture to say 
yon will apree with me that these comments of mine are entitled to the 
greatest weight. Take them together with the evidence of those professors, 
that there is some fibrous matter there, and with the other suggestion that 
they found some portions of cocoa-nut and other things more or less of a 
woody character. But if you rely upon that, how do you account for the oil, 
the mucilage and .the albumen in the proj^rtions wiiich I have commented 
upon as existing in the cake? Because, if they are right as to the degree 
in which this indigestible or woody fibre, the husk, or fibre of cocoa-nut, the 
rice-husks, cotton-husks, or any ower things of that sort exist, the more true 
their theory is the more absurd is the result of the chemical analysis which 
reveals such a different yield of valuable products by the samples which the 
Professor tested. 

Well, Gentlemen, I think I have not upon this part of the case occupied 
yout attention more than I was fully justified in doing, but it is to my mind 
a most important one; and just observe where it lands my friends. Neither 
the chemists nor the microscopists can help you. No single person has 
assisted you. 3Sdr. Fairley, or rather Mr. Tuson, sets up a &eory that he 
has found two or three of "the tail ends of grains of mouldy wheat—^that was 
his extraordinary discovery. Professor Simonds, to do him justice, laughs at 
it, because he says, “ Why, if you fed cattle upon mouldy wheat, not merely 
two or three accidents grains, but in larger portions, I am not prepared to 
say that it would do them any mischief.*’ But talk about a few little 
mmdy grains; why. Gentlemen, the very cake upon which that ^otleman 
had his e:(perhnent8 was marked with wet, and the mere oi 

atmo^hese mi^, acocmnt for a few of those little mouldy grains whxmi he 
says m saw. Asm you to attach the sllghtei^ significance, or place the 
Slightest oonfidsnce in these infinitesimal and hypercritical suggestions based 
onthe discoveries which are revealed by the microscope? I venture to say, 
on the oontraiy, you will agree with me that they are calculated to teach jon 
cation; for what is the case of my client to-day may be the case with 
another manufectaer to-morrow. I do not care whether it is cloth car cake, 
or any other article of commerce, ! say if a man is to have his character 
swept away by the intricacies and infinitesimais the microscope a 
body of evidence such as I have had the honour to submit to you, why then 
it will be a bad day indeed if they are not able to point to the soMd strength 
of thmr case, as ovetiiding all the subtleties of a nice and philosophy, 

such as has been brought to bear upon ^e examination^ d ws cake. < Before 
I part with this subject I must say J hesff^ wth‘ astooishment, one jneoe of 
evidence from the hps of Prdtaor IbMey. It d^ seem to be a startling 
jHoposition, and it was one in whfeh he too unsu^FEted by anybody else: 
he ventured to put forward a sE^gesMcm before as to wMdb he was silent 
in his Beport in the first instance. But 330W at the trial, and when it is 
important if one witness can be a little more ingenious than another, he 
actually suggests that this cake, of which a sample was before you here 

2 JJ 2 
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yesterday^ was never put through the rollers or under the crushers for the 
purpose of having the oil expressed from it at all; but that it was made, and 
manipulated, and the various ingredients put together, and forced and crushed 
together for the purpose of making cake, to deceive the too trustful and 
confiding fanners of Yorkshire 1 And npon what did he base that theory ? 
Why upon some absurd notion that the linseed in the cake that he saw 
ought to he horizontal, and was perpendicular. So that because he finds or 
thinks he finds a larger number of perpendicular than horizontal grains in the 
C€dte, this pseudo-plmosopher and distiuguished analyst, actually propounds a 
theory of the blackest character as against my client, one into which my 
friend does not follow him, one into which the learned professor does not 
follow him, because Mr. Siinonds you know says, ‘*1 do not think they were 
purposely put in,” but Mr. Fairley says boldly, I say this cake was made 
for the purpose of prepared and prem^itated deception, I say Mr, Kidd found 
it a profitable thing for him to employ his men and his resources to 
manufectuie cake of that description, in order to palm it off upon the public 
thiou^ Mr. Ayre, and not as the r^ult of the crushing of the seed for the 
l^thnate purpose of expressing the oil, which is his ordinary trade.” 
GenUemen, I will venture to say you will be of opinion that you cannot 
accept such a theory as that; and, as I said just now, when you find snch 
vague' and wild theories, snch loose suggestions, such dangerous topics 
thrown out for you to catch at, what conclusion are you to arrive at? Are 
yon to assume when Science confesses that she cannot find a poison, that 
you must find it for her; that when Science says, I am modest, and although 
there is alleged to be something thefe that killed this cow, I cannot discover 
Vfhat it was—are you to find it out for her by some wild speculation or theory 
wh^ Is put forward for your acceptance, that it must have been caused by 
msm deleteorious product in ibe cake, when you have so much evidence on the 
other ^stiimtly meetiig the suggestions which have been made ? 

Mow'kt us look at anotiwr point which my friend tafce^. He says, Well, if 
there was,nothing poSamons whidi could afect the nerves of the xumesn or 
the cow itsdff Ot the <»ttle, s^l there was something there of m irritant 
kind, suck as a pin> or a needl% itoe was somethiz^ in fact which ought 
not to be there, and which agglomerating together with the rest of the food, 
produced death or disease amm^t these cattle. But where is the evidence 
of anything of the sort ? It is, after all, but the suggestion of a clever man. 
Of course the very cleverness of my friend and his witnesses enables them to 
deal in a variety of suggestions more or less plausible. Let Professor 
Simonds have the honour, if you please, of originating the enggestion that 
this cake operated npon the nerves of the rumen in sudh a mannmr aS to 

S uce a check to die peristaltic aorion of the rumen, ap.d t^at leadli^ to 
^ganization and degeneracy in the process of masticatioh by the axfimal 
gave rise to fermentation, and ultimately to the predominance of carbem in the 
blood, and so to death. Well, Professor Simonds may have and hold that 
theory, but j^oUect it is but theory, after all. It is but philosophy, after all 
—do not mistake it for fact—^it is but an idea thrown out by a clever man. 
But then. Gentlemen, recollect also it is met by evidence on the other side. 
What say you to the positive evidence given to you here to-day? Observe, 
my fiiend says he disputes that ihe 8 tons were made on the same day as the 
s^ple, and so on; but I am not going to occupy your time by minute 
di^ussion as to the particular day of the week, or whether it was in the day 
idrift <ar in the night shift when these things were made. This is what 
I main tain: that unless you have here a monstrous perjury'on the part of 
^ witnesses, unless you have men coming here to deceive and mislead you, you 
have it proved that in all this ** Triangle Best” Linseed-cake sold to Messrs. Ayre 
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for instaace, the man who was called before you here to-day—I did uot 
intend calling Mm, I thought if I called Mr. Kidd and Mr. iStevenson, who 

f ive the orders and superintend the manufacture in the mill, I should have 
one enough; but my learned Mend jumped up and «iid, there is a man who 
superintends up-stairs and takes care of the screening, Logdon, and Oo^^n 
who manages the sesam^; and so it became necessary for me to send for 
them both, and they have both been before you to-day. What was the effect 
of their testimony ? Is it true what Logdon says ? * At all events my 
Mend did not shake him in his cross-examination, and if it is true, what 
becomes of my Mend’s theory with reference to this cake having anything to do 
witMthe manufacture of ordinary cake ? It is all very well for my friend to 
appeal to your prejudices on the side of the farmer, 1 do not appeal to w 
prejudices—ask for justice on the side of the manufacturer, and simply 
say, Let the farmer have his rights, and let the manufacturer have his, but 
do not stop this seed-crushing altogether by rendering it impossible for a man 
to battle successfully with the load of prejudice that is heaped around him. My 
learned friend, in passing, said, “ Look at tMs _‘ Triangle Plain,’ I am perfectly 
astonished: I have actuMly heard it stated in open court that these manu¬ 
facturers mix these foreign elements, previously screened from the pure seed, 
witii it.” Yes, they do—they admit it—^and I do not deny^ it. Mr. Kidd 
told you that if he chose to hide it, he might have crushed it into a powdw, 
and all the microscopes in the kingdom could not have found it ouL But 
why should you assume these foreign matters are poisonous ? They are 
vegetables; they, more or less, yield that out of which the substance and 
growth of fl-niTnal life come; they do not contain all the oil or all the nitrogen 
of pure linseed, but that which is called the screenings of pure linseed is not 
poison, and is not rubbish; it is that for which the manufaoteers have to 
pay; it is put away and is stored in bags, and is sometlmg which, aftw all, 
has in it some results which are useful, something which is productive in 
giving life and flesh, and aiding in the fattening and growth of animals. But, 
Gentlemen, we are not trying that question; it is not a question of what the 
materials of ordinary cake are. My friend throws it in in order that he may 
win upon your prejudices. I ask you to throw it out, because^ I app^ 
to_your justice, tiet us come to the question which is reMly in issue-rthe 
** ” Linseed-oake, and see the precautions taken in referenc® to the 

it. is proved to you now by Mjt- Kidd, by Mr. Stovenson, 
&e gystcam they adopt is a ^stem by which it is simply 
;iiipj^|bl6^ unless the haaid of Lc^on opens the hag, rather unto he 
allows the cbat^fcs bf the bag with his knowledge to he conveyed through toe 
spout into the mill, it is impossible for this ** Triangle Best” to be adulterated w 
put^ng the screenings into it. My friend said, ** Have not you got acupbom 
belqw-stairs into which these hamate put?* “Ihave,” “ Cannot anybo^^ to 
there open them ?” “ Yes, fii®y can; that is to say, a thief can go sjod do 
it” But when he is asfce^ Csn any p^son adulterate that wh^ is 
beii^ crushed f* he answem, ** hTo, it must go up in the elevator bafbm it 
comes down throng the spout.” Therefor^ my friend was totog > fto 
su^estion to you, utterly forgetful of tiiafe which had been ptovea m the 
course of the case. Gentlenaea;! veatuiethat yoiwUl agreemth 
this: that Mr, Kidd and Ms tsitoetofa ^pcaj WhI am.uitorly' un^tm- 
dioted. ^What is be that yootstohirb^ted^ncewitofmiy doubt? He 
is a gentleman who has & ysam^ Oarridd oSh trade to Hull,’ and who at 

least, as far as his deaHhgs Mr, go^ shows that Mr, Ayre knew 
exactly what he was buying. It to not the case of a manufacturer and 
broker, but the case of a toanutocturer mSt merchant. Mr. Kidd mato 
6s. per ton by the sale of this cake, Mr. Ayre mato 10s.; the profite of the 
one are no test of the profits of the other; their interests are entir^y distinct; 
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and you must, tiierefore, in-this case, take care that you do not in any way 
view this case as other than the case of Mr, Kidd, in which the question 
turns upon how far he is sho'wn in the course of this inquiry to be unworthy 
your confidence and belief. I say, summing it up in one word, that unless 
Mr. Kidd, unless Mr. Stevenson, unless Mr. Logdon,have given you evidence 
which is wilfully false, — there is such care taken in that mill, such 
gathering together, such folding-up, such jputting into bags and tying-up of 
these screenings, such keeping of them in a chamber below, and such a 
distinct manipulation of them afterwards, only giving them out for the 
purpose of mixing with the Ordinary cake, and always taking care to dis¬ 
tinguish that from the “ Triangle Best ^—that if you are going to come to the 
conclusion that those bags of screenings were taken out, and emptied down that 
hopper, for the purpose of adulterating the ‘ Triangle Best ” cake, which is the 
cake in question, in this case you will take a fearful leap in the dark, and without 
any solid basis supply that which is absolutely wanting in the case of my 
leimed Mend; and you will only supply it when you have trampled upon 
the character cf the three witnesses, who have amrmatively sworn to that 
which my Mend insinuates cannot pokibly he true. 

Well, Gentlemen, but that is not all. There were 8 tons of that cake 
^ven to these eowkeepers. Is there no value in that? Surely you will not 
say so? One of them, at least, gave a portion of that cake to each of his 
cattle, and it was not a matter of giving it them for one day or one feed, but 
day by day (in one case for a fortnight); these eowkeepers M their cows, and 
they throve upon it. 

Hew I will grant it might, perhaps, have been a more startling fact ip my 
fsirour if we Im got one of these eowkeepers to say he had given his aninmls 
7 «er S ms. at cme med; but I do not know how that would have been, beoaim^ 
If ^lese eows had not been accustomed to the fbod we m%bt have MSed 
them, and therefore it was not for Mr. Kidd to do that which he beeves to 
have been the v^ cause of the fatal result in the case of Mr. c^e. 

However, we do not interfere with the mode in which these eowkeepers ^ve 
the cake to their cattle, we left it mtirely to them; they give it in the pro- 
pcfftions which you have heard, day day, and the cattle were thriving very 
welL Ask yourselves the question, then, were these cattle fed on refuse, 
dirty linseed, deleterious cake, holding in its composition some inscrutable 
poison ? I think I may anticipate your answer upon that point But, Gentle¬ 
men, that is not all: my friend gives the thing the go-hy; but you wiU not 
do so. There is a body of evidence to prove and establish beyond all doubt that 
this cake has been supplied for years from that very mill, and in this very 
month of Pebniary, in the quantities which you have heard; and with what 
result ? Why, it has gone forth to the feeders of cattle from Nortiiumberlaaid 
to Warwicksliire, and throughout England. Of the whole that was supplied 
in that month of February not a munnur of complaint from a single source 
has come; and of the 10,000 tons sold within the last few years not a single 
whii^r of complaint has ever been uttered. Is this, then, a mere coin¬ 
cidence ? Is this the “ accident of an accident ”? Are you to be asked in tbe 
absence of scientific discovery, on the mere theory of distingui^ed and clever 
men, that, because there may be a poison which they cannot detect, and of 
which this cow may have died, when you find that these thousands of tons, 
eaten without injury, trusted in and not complained of by farmers, sold Voad- 
cast throughout the country, to shut your ears to all these facts, in order that 
you may drink in a sjwculation founded on no fact, but merely upon theories 
of these distinguished men. Gentlemen, I put it to you warmly, still I eMc 
you to deal with it logically, and will you not rather rely upon the affirmative 
evideifee whioh ,I liave submitted to you, as being something ^lid, in which' 
you eaa place con^nce as to the cause of the,death and disease ^ ti^e 
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animals^ rather than upon that which is presented to you by my friend, which 
I venture to characterize as pure speculation and theory. 

^Tow, with reference to that death and disease, let us see what is the evi¬ 
dence with which we have to deal. My feend says you are to shut out 
altogether the history of Airmyn Farm and Sancton. I am not going to shut 
them out. To my mind the history of what took place at the^ two fanns is 
pregnant with grounds of observation, in favour of Mr. Kidd, and against the 
theory of the Defendants. Take it that 6 or 7 lbs. produced the fatality and 
disease at Booth Ferry; hut do not forget that, when you have another farm 
adjoining, you get the same cake administered to the cattle which are ^so 
being stall-fed. I am not going minutely to examine the order of the feeding, 
or the quantities in which it was supplied; hut one thing is perfectly clear— 
the cattle at the second farm only got about 4 lbs; and that those cattle, 
although probably some of them certainly, as they will do at times, ate the 
cake more greedily than others, were cured without oil, or the application of 
the probang, by merely being turned out into the fields. They had no medi¬ 
cine to help them, but the course of nature followed, and they were well the 
next day. Now that is a fact which you will, I am sure, not forget when you 
are asked by and hy by my Lord to estimate the force of the veteiinary 
evidence which you have heard to-day. Then, with reference to the beasts at 
Booth FeiTy, let me remind you of this—^in each of the stalls there was one odd 
beast that had it worse than the others. I warrant you he was a fellow that 
had an extraordinarily good idea of getting his mouth full; he probably took 
more than his share, and therefore you will be of opinion, I think, that, in 
some degree, the intensity of the symptoms in those particular odd animals 
tends to strengthen the theory that it was over-feeding which produced the 
disease from which they suffered. But, then, my friend says I claim Sancton 
as an authority in my favour. Well, you know, Counsel are sometimes over¬ 
confident. I may he, and I cannot help thinking my friend was then; because 
what have you heard with regard to Sancton, where 3 lbs. only of the cake 
was given ? You have no staring coat, no lolling of the tongue, no moaning or 
distress; so that even the critical eye of Mr. Wells, who, after all, you know 
is really an interested party hero—the Plaintiff in another case more or less 
detpcpding upon this, and whose evidence and its accuracy you must measure 
by iuft observation on my part—I say his interest would be, apart from hipher 
<xpsid€^ions»to sappoH that which he had communicated to the Agrlcul- 
tn^l Sociely—even he is not able to bring home the slightest trace of misehief 
to,a^ single animai at Sancton, exc^t the sheep. Well, what is the evidence 
with rei^t to the sheep ? They md been fed on turnips and chopped straw 
(I do not know whether you know the habits of these animals); they are 
given this cake, and some of them prefer it with the chopped stinw, and do 
not like to take it without; but, afrer a while, they take to the cake wh«i it 
is mixed with chop|)ed straw, and they eat it and like it, end not a sheej> has 
si^fered. Are you, therefore, not to come to the tanclusion that the history 
ei what took piatje at Sanctoi^ and the vm this food, there in ^ moderate 
and mild form, prepares you for the: evidence t^t we h]ave laid betoo you. 
You know it was admitted by Professor Sim^d4 end by rjay^fr^^^s vdfnesses 
generally, that there was not a symptom. H life, j|;» !h i^e body 

Sf that cofw or its viscersu which was 6ot symptom by symptom, as ^ 

that iTOoh follows aa oraina*y' 'of tympanitis. KecoUeot the 

moaning, the distress^ atti|jmdeidf ^4dlng stili, with the l^s pe^'tly 
severed, the eucsnaous ga^ecms ,^ftegDt^on44dj the^ are now admitted to be 
the ordinary signs of a very ordinaa^ comp^amt. simohg cattle. Therefore cer¬ 
tainly you have at least this, fiwjt to go upon in this case—that you have iu 
the ormnary known walks of eveiy-i&y experience, not in the pges of scien¬ 
tific experiment or conjecture, but in the result of practical life^ from those 
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^who trace it from having on many occasions attended the cattle, that it is one 
of the common causes of suffering attended with the same identical symptoms 
which this cow seems to have exhibited before she died. When they talked 
of blood-poisoning, one was anxious to know how they made that out. But 
it is explained afterwards that the blood-poisoning is merely the predominance 
of carbon in the blood, which prevents the oxygen and the carbon meeting 
together, and helping the com-se of digestion. You have, therefore, no doubt, 
chemick influences acting which produced that blackening and poisoning in 
the animals which is called blood-poisoning. But the same thing occurs 
always in tympanitis, from whatever cause that may have been produced, 
dierefore it is that I say you have in this case that which has made it clear 
to demonstration, that (unless you can be satisfied on some other theory which 
is set up) there is enough to account for all that you heard of by the sug¬ 
gestion that this was a case of ordinary tympanitis. 

Then, what havd you on the other side ? You have on the part of my 
friend plenty of conjecture. He says I am theorizing; 1 say he is* I say on 
his side yon have nothing but conjecture, nothing but an idea that because 
something may have been in the cake, which no human being bas been able 
to see or discover, and as to which yon must come to the conclusion that it 
was there before you can support their theory, that because something may 
have been there which, if it was poisonous, and was there to such an extent 
as to produce a sensible effect on the nerves of the rumen,'might account for the 
symptoms, therefore that which may be, must be, and hence it was that which 
caused the fermentation and indigestion of which this cow died. Now, what 
have you on the other sjde? We have called before jrou a number of vete¬ 
rinary surgeonsj beginning with Mr. Holmes, who for thirty years bas occupied 
jxm& or l^ impor^t positions in his business. BLe was cbos^ (it sho^^at 
that he was a man of education, Intelligenoe, and knowledge) tb be 
, rinazy surgeon to the cavalry in Indi% and men chosen for so imporif h 
poririon ^ that of keemng the horses of onr Indiau <Javelry in g<m Iss^alth 
are not young men 'm their profession or unknown men, they are generally 
well-educated meh^ and men in whom people have confldaice. Before he 
went out to icdia he was jpuctising here, and since his return he has spent 
his life as a practical mm in the duties of bis profession. True, he has not 
written learned essays in agricultural reviews, he has delivered no bearitiful 
treatise or lecture illustrated with handsome jjictures and engravings like 
Professor Simonds; he has filled no philosopher s chair; he has drawn no 
rapturous plaudits from the students of the college, but he has done this—^he bas 
. <^uietly pursued the practice of his profession and learned the valuable lessons 
of practical exp^ience, and has given you that which I venture to say you will 
not disre^rd in considering your verdict in this case: he stakes his professi(»nal 
reputation, in the acquirement of which he has grown grey, upon tins, that this 
cow died from tympanitis, and that that arose from the alteration of the food. 
It is all very well for my friend to speculate about the particular time which 
intervened. Gentlemen, when that food was given by these labouring men 
called here they kept no note about the time. They spoke of its being about 
this time and that time, but half an hour sooner or later might bring the time 
neamr to the opinion which Mr. Holmes gave; and I venture to say that, in 
justice to him and to Mr. Kidd, whose witness he is, you will consider your- 
Myes bound to accept these statements of men who at the time J|ad not 
alar attention called to it, and which, after all, are given with a 
ESS as to the particular and exact hours and minutes at which 
t administered, with extreme caution. And for this reason, all 
' three of the witnesses my friend called > adiiiitted lhat 
aside or &ere had been m supply .for teu 
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only five days. It is perfectly clear from the letters that Mr. Wells had been 
out of cake for ten days; and if you find an inaccuracy of that sort on one 
pafft of the case, you will accept with a little caution that which relates to 
another. But if you believe the evidence of Mr. Holmes, and have any trust 
in his long experience, he gives you the reasons for which he arrives at that 
pr^tioal solution of this matter. And, Gentlemen, do not be disturbed or 
think less of his opinion because of the accident that twenty or thirty other 
cattle suffered similarly in a greater or less degree, because, recollect this—^if 
you drive twenty cattle into a thick clover-field on a dewy morning, in the 
course of a short time they would be standing up distended exactly in the 
same^ way as you have heard described with reference to these cattle—^Mown 
out like so many animal bladders in a very short time. Therefore it is idle 
to say that, because twenty or thirty sufiere^ you arc to take up the case of 
the l>efen(knts rather than that of the Plaintiff. What I submit is this— 
they were all being stall-fed, they %vere all treated in the same way, they 
are all subject to the same influences, and they each took it to a greater or 
less extent, just according to the degree in wliich they more voraciously 
indulged their appetite. I venture to put to you this, that Mr. Holmes’ 
evidence gives you a distinct practical solution of the mischief which occurred 
to these animals—^there is an effect, there is a cause: be has explained it all 
to you; he has given you that which is not theory, but the result of a long 
life of ijractical experience. Mr. Freeman, Mr. Broughton, and five other 
gentlemen who were called, mom or less, according to age and experience, 
confirming, and the result surely wliich I am entitled to contend for is this— 
that you have called here from Yorkshire, Leeds, and various places, these 
gentlemen professing the art of veterinary surgery, giving their evidence in a 
case which to-morrow will be published to aU the farmers in this country 
and all England, who gave it therefore under the sanction that they will be 
held to the opinions they have uttered, and who, having heard this whole 
case, stake their professional reputation individually and collectively upon 
this united opinion, that the cow died and that these cattle suffered, fmm tpn- 
panitis, produced by an alteration more or less sudden of food acting ^pecfaliy 
quickly amongst Shoit-homed cattle of high breed, and still more so 
cattle who were at the time undergoing the process df stall-feeding, 

3fow, Gentkmen, I have, I hope, fulfilled what I promfeed, I I 

WTO td take tjie opportunity which Hre ocoarion would allow me, address you 
at length i but you have watched this case ihroughoul, auA I 

aaoS ve^ before X resume iny seat, that v^hatever be ^e result of ^is 

case X'shoidid be. able to feel that I have made no a|^l that was not made to 
your judgment Be^ui^ X do ledl that tiris is jq^ially a case of such 
immense importauoe to the interest I represent (and no doubt ol consideirablo 
importance to those whom my Mend represepts) that I am sure ydS 
exercise upon it the most careful and anxious and deliberate judgment 
y<Ki give your verdict I know nOt of what matemfe that jury Is ; 

for aught I know there may he more farmers than apup mom 

private gentlemen than eitherf but tlfis I do k)iiOW-f-wh^ver 
parts may be, I have not the migjlttest doubt it is in iits com¬ 

position, and that it will In this case fiopi ffmjboix vrilh a 
tkm not to find a verdict against m&f urilasa ssitWMiS positlW weight 

d testjmony that the Hefendanl^ th# plea. It was open to 

the JDefendantSi of douipe, Id Xiaye tdked sndtter if th^ 

thought prOTer herd, in^epd of liteihg hbon this My 

friend may fntter away m mdtlcise !en|ie|e of that WA as he pleases, but 
you cannot under-estimate its effecta B attributes the death of that cow, 
and the disease of these cattle to cake manufactured by Mr. Kidd; it charges 
Mm with supplying the materials for another case of so-called poisoning f 
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it recites the case of Mr. Eaton, and the opinion of a veterinary surgeon that 
an animal in his herd died by poison; it speaks of the cake in this instance as 
being, “ like Mr. Eaton’s, a very bad cakeit muds tip by suggesting that 
it is ** composed of dirty linseed and of the sweepings of warehouses.” I mil 
only say upon that, that you have to sweep out of your minds the affirmative 
oaths of the witnesses which I have called before you can accept the con¬ 
clusion that any one of those statements is proved. 

Gentlemen, there is one thing they have left out which they ought to have 
put in, because whoever prepared that libel, or that Eeport, Ms left out this 
important item—the original Report of Professor Yoelcker, he added this 
very significant paragraph, after giving the result of his analysis and the dis- 
coyeries he had made —& most emphatic proviso or protest, if I might call it 
so, against a too sudden determination—^he said, At the same time I am 
bound to add that I have discovered no trace of poison in this food.” Why 
was it that all the black names, all the husks and all the sweepings that are 
suggested, are put in and forced into daylight, and paraded in this newspaper, 
and yet this passage which ought surely to have gone out with it, unless 
ind^ some one was clipping and paring down this Report who was animated 
by that mirit which seemed to he aftsid there would he unfair dealing on the 
part of Mr, Ayre if he allowed to manipulate the eight tons; and unless 

sometimes the great name of the Agncultural Society is used .hy those who 
too raj[ad^ and indiscreetly indulge a suspidon, and then find themselves 
chmnutted to a charge. Gentlemen, I am bound to caution you in this case, 
and I am sure you will accept my caution with the sincerity with which I 
ofei ft, that whatevar be the assumed dignity, utOity, or importan*^ of thJg 
great imblic bo%, you. ou^t to recollect that it is not the.hody ihemselvep 
that have given their own personal attention to this mattei^ Mther 
reference to the chemical inquiry, or to the preparatw of that liheh; TM; 
libel appears ia the b^inning of March; the investagatk^ and, 
gatones are commenced, as you have heard from the letters, on the 
They first published the libel, and then called upon Mr. Wells to hldp them in' 
making out the justification; and, Gentlemen, all I ask you to do is to' be 
guards in a case which is supported in that way. We all know that there 
is a disposition in the mind when you start a theory, and perhaps even from 
the very fact that there is novelty in it, to believe that, by giving the sanc¬ 
tion of your verdict, you may do some possible good. I mean to say there is 
danger of such a thought arising in your minds; but I will venture to ask 
you to look at the solid and affirmative testimony in this case, to be guided by 
the evidence which we have given you, which is the result of long experience, 
and that whatever respect you may feel for any theory or speculation, how¬ 
ever ingenious or clever you may think it, you will rather rest your verdict on 
the solid basis which, I venture to hope, you will be of opinion our case 
presents. 1 am entitled to make another observation upon this part of the 
case, and that is, that on those who assert that this was a dirty linseed, com¬ 
posed of the sweepings of warehouses and so-called poisonous materials, lies 
the responsibility of discharging the onus of proof. If the result of your 
inquiry should even be this, that you could not go the whole way with me, 
and come to the conclusion that I have satisfied you from the body of testi¬ 
mony I have given that the charge contained in this libel is untrue, and that 
the character of my client is vindicated in that respect, still, if the Defendants 
Mye not succeeded in satisfying you so as to outweigh the evidence we have 
|M| to the ti'uth of the charges contained in this libel, unless you are left 
in in which your minds are without any doubt that that justifi- 

fe proyed, 1 claim, as I am entitled to claim, an acquittal at your 
wdulfi to a verdict in my fevour^an acquittal from the 

ctaigeh ]^#u|^ lihal|lea of justfficationi because I Am sure my lord by and 
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by will not coireet me when I say that when those upon whom the law puts 
the mm of supporting their plea of justification Ml, when the two bodies of 
testimony are laid before a jury, in mahing out the plea, the Plaintiff is 
entitled to the verdict, I trust and I hop it will not be tiie mere solution 
of a doubt that will give me that verdict, but that your verdict will bo 
cheerfully given when you recall all ihe facts and suggestions which have 
been laid before you in this case in favour of my client. 

Looking to that event, Gentlemen, there remains a matter upon which it 
would be out of place almost for me to address you \ because, whea it comes 
to be a question of damages, a jury best know how to approxbnate a just 
solution. We have proved beyond ail doubt, you know, that my client has 
suffered in his trade. This was an article of commerce which brought him in 
a profit of 5s. per ton; he was doing a very large trade, and that has been 
prejudiced and diminished, as Mr. Kidd told you, I think by about 1700 tons 
already in the past year, and no doubt the wide circulation of these Eeprts 
must have tended to cany on that mischievous tendency. His profit of 5s. 
per ton upon that can be very easily calculated by yon. You have therefore 
something to guide you in estimating the damages. If this had been a case 
of personal malice and spite you would do it by a very different measure, but 
it is not that. I never cWged that, or asked for sympathy upon that ground. 
I only characterize it as the result of a hasty conclusion arrived at by those 
interested on the part of the Defendants. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion, I do venture to trust and believe that truth and 
justice will vindicate my client’s case at your hands, and that you will agree 
with me that my observations are entitled to the weight which I- &.ve 
ventured to ask you to attach to them. If you come to the conclusion that 
they are, you will give my client such damages as will set his character right, 
and vindicate him from such imputations as a charge of this kind, if un¬ 
answered, must inevitably cast upon him. 


SUMMmG-UP. 

. : Xb tbis casQ ibe is 

two pleas are pleaded, of • Not Gaiitj, as to 
k Xs fow ^ipitted that the libel was published bj the 
Dfibodants, although thej deaj that there is a libd to 
the extent t^t is alleged. Under the plea of Not 
would be entitled to, denj ihe libel altogether; .butrit ii.aot 
dispute^ now. Bnt what tlu^ deny is^ that it is is libi4 to tbe 
extent which the other side.,all^, and the| haite ainb pieadeid 
<hat^tis true insnbstttoce ande^ect. . . m.j V' ’ ,1 
Now, jon know a UbdL' has beep defiaae4. (and X know no 
better definl^on of it) to: be, a tbnsethisg lajurions 

to anodtoT without lawful ssiause.tar the RojaX 

iXgricultuiul Soci^j indEte ij^toent :ea^thoii|^,toe veij olg'ect 
of these Repwts is^. on pa*^!^ to sram 4hb thrmers gainst 
tending with, people whm thej think thsf are not trading pro¬ 
perly,—although that naay be a very proper jhuag, and there is no 
ina>%nity or immondity on their part, yet that wonld not be a 
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lawful excuse; and it is obvious that the more respectable the 
Society, the more likely would anything they published be to 
produce the evil effect on the person whom they denounced— 
depehding upon the extent to which it goes. Consequently, 
there seems to be no doubt at all that what the Defendants have 
published would be a libel as far as it would be injurious to the 
PlaintifiE^ and the Plaintiff^s manufacture of the oil-cake in 
respect of which he, brings this action. Then the law stands 
also thus; that where a thing is true, though it still would 
remain a libel, a man can recover no damages for what is true ; 
and therefore it may very well be that when there i^ a libel in 
which a man imputes, we will say. A, B, and C, the De¬ 
fendant may be able to prove A and B to be true, but not C. 
In that case there would be a verdict for the Plaintiff, because 
the Defendant had not proved the whole of the libel to be true; 
but the damages which would be given would be only for that 
part that he does not prove to be true: and consequently there 
will be two things you will have to look at. The first hy to 
consider the libel, to see what are the imputations that are con¬ 
veyed in what is in the * Mark Lane Express/ published by lhe 
Defemlatits—how far do they go, what do they amount to, and 
what is lhe extent of the libel; this will be a question foij y^ 
and I will call your attention to it presently; then, 
when you come to consider the eyidame wliich we itere 
what you think is the result of the proof as regards that?» Yim 
see, it may be the Defendants have succeed in proving all the 
allegations which are contained in the libel. If they have done 
that, if they have proved in substance eveiything that they have 
really stated, then the Defendants would have the verdict 
altogether; if they have proved only a portion of what they have 
stated, then they, leaving a portion of the libel unjustified and 
unexcused by not proving all the truth of it, the Plaintiff would 
be entitled to his verdict. But the amount of damages would 
depend entirely upon what you thought was the amount left un¬ 
justified and unexcused by not proving the truth of it, and the 
degree to which you think the Plaintiff would be entitled to 
damages for the injury done to him in respect of that. Now 
that I need not point out to you is a thing which varies ex¬ 
cessively, according to the nature of the imputation. 

Having first of all pointed that out to you, we will see what 
are the imputations contained in this libel—^how far does it go^? 
That is a question for you, and not for me; and when you have 
Settled that question, namely, what is the extent to which this 
goes, we shall then be in a position to see whether the De- 
fmidant has succeeded in proving it all. Now, it begins in this 
way—As usual at this season, cases of so-called poisoning from 
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the use of cakes have been brought under his (that is the 
chemist’s) notice. The first to be mentioned is from Charles O. 
Eaton, Esq.” I need not dwell further upon Mr. Eaton’s case, 
because that is not in dispute here at all. Dr. Voelcker goes on 
to say this—“The cake (that is Mr. Eaton’s cake) contained 
much earth-nut, also locust-meal, rice-dust, grass seeds, broken 
corn, and the usual small weed-seeds found in inferior or dirty 
linseed, and was altogether a bad linseed-cake.” That sentence 
is alluded to again, when he begins to talk of Mr. Kidd’% the 
now Plaintiff’s, linseed-cake afterwards, so that we must bear 
that in mind. Then it goes on (passing over the rest)—“ Another 
case comes from John Wells, Esq., Feb. 18, a member of our 
Council, the whole of whose cattle were attacked with serious 
symptoms immediately after eating from a fresh purchase of 
cake, although only one case terminated fatally. This cake very 
much resembled the cake sold to Mr. Eaton ” That is why I 
refer to it; he says that the cake sold to Mr. Eaton contained 
much ear^-nut, hiisks, and so on, and altogether was a bad 
linseed-cake, and be says this cake very much resembled the 
cake sold to Mr, Eaton. That is, he clearly states it is an 
inferior linseed-cake—at the very least the imputation is that 
much. “ Containing a quantity of cotton-cake.”—When we have 
the evidence given in which t^e Defendants are endeavouring to 
justify it, the evidence comes to this, that there was in it some 
cotton-husks; whether this “ cotton-cake ” has been a misprint 
for “husks,” or whether “husks” was put in without any justi¬ 
fication at all, I do not know—1 should think it was probably a 
in printing for “ husks ”—“ rice, broken com, and cqcoa^ 
appai^ntly made from dirty linseed, and the sweepings of 
A small sample of ca^e had l^n sent 
^ Hr. Wells, as best Unseed-cake, price 101 
pdr top, from Ayre, Brotherisi, Hull, the makers Messrs. Kidd, 
of Hull.” That is the whole of the libel. , ^ 

Now, ho^ much do you thiuk that does contain in it ? 
thing you will have ip turU your mind to in that is this: J 
it seems pretty plain that the Defendamti^ by ppbli&ist^; that, 
did. slate that Skis sample that ^ey had esmmUed was 
dirty cake; and in cor^dering &0 ^be^ ax»} iming. v^hat it 
amounts td, you must |mt yonrpel^ &r tihe nitoulbht;out o£ what 
you have heard ta-dis^ in Cos:^ apd ^ ^^ke position 

of a'farmer, or anjhodjrjReport 
immediat^y afW it ^impmssion would it pro¬ 
duce on yoUr tlie il^iliipe? Would4t lead 

you to think (iat Meb^s^n^ldifs i^ko iw of an inferior 

dirty Iinseed,and had these woods, &c., in it ? I think certainly 
it would convey that impression; but then comes another part of 
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it, in wliicH it will be a question for you to consider whetlier it 
do^ It asserts that Mr. Wells’s cattle, immediately after eating 
the cake, were seized with very bid symptoms, and no doubt 
that was the fact. What does dxat amount to—^would you think 
that what they are asserting there amounts to this, that the cattle 
fell ill, and one of them died, owing to something that was a 
deleterious matter in the linseed or not? If you think it 
amounts to stating that Mr. Kidd manufactured, and sold linseed- 
cake which contained deleterious matter, and so killed his catde 
and made them ill, that is a serious imputation, and requires 
justification to a certain extent If, on the other hand, you think 
that a man reading all this would only believe that it amounted 
to this, that the Plaintiff sold an inferior dirty linseed which was 
given to Mr. Wells’s cattle, who immediately afterwards had bad 
symptoms; that would be true enough, because it is quite dear 
that there were bad symptoms, and Mr. Wells believed that they 
were occasioned by the linse^-cake. That is one of the things 
upon which you have had so much evidence given before you. 
The questipn is^ whether that was the meaning of the libel at 
the time. Upon that you have to carry in your minds the 
question whether the justification is proved so as to go so far as 
to ,as<^erfain that dm death of the cow and die illness of the 
cat|tle really followed from some deleterious ingredient contained 
in Ute lins^-cake. ^ 

Now one side has contended, and brought evid^oe before 3^om 
to show, that the linseed-cake beiug given to the cattle in a feed 
of 7 lbs., wheu they had been some days without it, and 6 lbs. to 
the cows at the farm, and a smaller quantity, 4^ lbs., to the 
beasts that were at Airmyn Pastures, they all fell ill; the evi¬ 
dence being that the beasts that had the most seemed to fall ill 
most 1 think both sides seem to be agreed upon that; and 
ipmsu thing that one would hardly doubt if any one were to go 
against it—that the fact of so many cattle, immediately after 
the giving of the linseed-cake, very much in proportion to the 
quantity of the linseed which was given to them, would lead to 
the conclusion that that illness was connected with the cattle 
having taken linseed-cake. But, then, the controversy upon that 
part of the matter—and it is the great one—is, does the fact 
that the cattle were all taken ill in this way satisfy you that there 
was some deleterious ingredient in this linseed-cake ? There is 
another part of the evidence which I shall have to come to, as to 
the .manufacture of the cake, which bears upon this; but still you 
wMl h^ve to consider this. The Plaintiff’s scientific Witnesses 
say this is the only case in which cattle have been aflfected ; but 
then it is jcl^ that the cows were all taken ill from something* 
I th^ the Defendant’s Veterinary Surgeons also agree in this— 
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they do not always use the same t^ms when they agree, but they 
agree—that it was caused by something which cattle took at 

the time which injured the working of the stomach—that which 
is known as the chewing of the cud—the ruipen of the animals; 
and the consequence was that the food that was in the rumen, 
when it was no longer checked by the natural healthy working 
of the rumen, fermented and produced a great quantity of gas, 
and the distending gas ‘*hove” the beasts, as they call it, and 
made them ill; and, in that particular cas^e of the cow, the 
‘‘ hoven ” went so far as not to produce absolute sufibcaticm, but 
pressure on the lungs so as to produce death, not from suffocation, 
but from want of being able to breathe enough to keep the animal 
alive, That is what they say, and I think the Veterinary Sur¬ 
geons on both sides agree that it was clear enough that there was 
something which they took which disagreed with the animals 
and produced that effect 

But then comes this: the Defendant says (and you will have 
to consider that) that 7 lbs. of linseed-cake, although the animals 
had been fasting from linseed in the one case for ten days, would 
not be sufficient, if it was good cake, to disorder the stomach so 
as to produce this illness; and, consequently, as all these animals 
took it, it must have been a thing which would make animals 
generally feel ill by taking it He says in this particular parcel 
of cake there must have been somefliing injurious and dele¬ 
terious ; and if he is bound to carry his justification so far as to 
say that the animal died of it, upon that he rests. On the oth^ 
hand comes this consideration, which is strong against him— 
although they have had the cake, and the Royal Agxdcultp^ 
Society's jChe^nxsts have had the means of getting everybody* they 
lock at it, they do not ffnd anything thw are able to 
feeing they do not find anythiug 

But then they eey, un4 they «ay truly, that chemical 
do, not aaablie you to detect vegetable poisons very well. 
Stiill, if there was sonmthing that crept in or got into the imkp 
that was absolutely deleterious, one would naturally ezpe^ 
the I)efendants would have b^n able to give some to 

4toyr the poison that was in it;, and that ia a thing w|uch you 
must hear in mind, ax^d give it its weight, ,, ^ 

Then, the Piaintips ve^Swy §Uffeoi^ beiges, upon 
tha^ saying, we are confident Jf4s l^1^^t^cause, sup¬ 
posing it was ever suchgofA animals cake 

when they a^ feeding give them a 

change of food and ifIt eat it rapidly, or, 
even widbout.tha^ 6^4 what they have been 

used to, may thoir stomacha and cause them to be ill;^ 

and they say, therefore^ that the gi^i^ df 7. lbs. in the one case, 
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and 6 lb& in tbe other, and 4^ lbs. in the other, was enough to 
account for the animals being unwell, although there was nothing 
deleterious in the cake at all. Well, the answer to that, and 
the strongest thing which struck me as agsdnst that, is that the 
animals sdl became disordered from this; and certainly the evi¬ 
dence does not seem to show that 7 lbs. was a very large dose to 
give, and Mr^ Wells’s men, men of experience, and who were in 
the habit of giving it, evidently did not think it was a very large 
dose. That is one of the matters for you to consider. 

Well, there is another thing that will bear upon this part of 
the case, I mean whether the animals actually died froni some¬ 
thing deleterious in the cake; whether in this parcel of two tons 
there may have been something got in which would not get into 
the others; something accidental, such as a poison. Upon that 
you will observe that the Plaintiffs got the eight tons df cake, 
and they gave it to the cowkeepers, and no ^rm came fiiomf it; 
and the odher five tons were eaten by the cattle—it is true it was 
in small quantities—without anything wrong happ^ing, or the 
cattle suffering in any way. Another portion of five tons was 
g^ven to the sheep, and the sheep seem to have indicated, by 
takiw a portion of it into their months and then spitting it out, 
that was some taste which they did not like in it. Farther 
that th^ do not go; and afbtivards, When it was mixed 
with cheeped matter, they ate it ai^ were no worse. That goes 
far to show that neither these eight tons of cake nor the other 
five contained much that was poisonous; they might have con¬ 
tained something wroi^, but certainly it would show that they 
were not deleterious in Siemselves. It would tend very much to 
show that. Then, further, we find that there has been a great 
deal of this kind of cake distributed; and it does not appear that 
anybody has said that they found anything wrong, or complained 
of it Axkd, further, it would show that the stuff which Mr. 
Kidd manufiictured was not generally injurious to cattle, nor 
contained deleterious matters. That in this particular case 
Mr. Wells&^77d,;&£? believed that these symptoms resulted from it, 
and so reported to the Society, is clear enough; and if all that you 
think would be understood in reading the libel over with regard 
to that was that this was a dirty, bad specimen of cake, and that 
immediately after it was administered there were these symptoms, 
that would be true. If you think it would be understood from it 
also—‘‘Here was a dirty, bad specimen of seed, and we wish 
you to draw the inference that it actually did occasion cattle to 
be ill and one of them to die,” why, then, that is proved or not 
according as you think it is really made out 
^ is fhe fi]rst part; and then there comes the second par% in 
be 1 ^' ^bt how far the libel 
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Tfaej say this was an inferior bit of linseed-cake, dirty, and con¬ 
tain^ a quantity of seeds, of cotton*cake, rice, broken corn, and 
cocoa-nut, apparently made frpm dirty linseed and the sweepings 
of corn-warehouses. That is what they say there. There can 
be no doubt that that, coming from the Royal Agricultural 
Society, would be by itself a thn^ calculated to injure the sale of 
Mr. Badd's property. But we have to see whedier it is true, 
and, supposing it not to be true, there comes the question of 
damages. Now, upon both those questions this bears very much 
upon the evidence which we have got from Mr. Kidd. Mr. Kidd 
and Mr. Ayre both have been obliged to admit on interrogatcHies 
administered to them that, in the coarse of the manufacture, 
what you have had detailed before you here takes place. It seems 
that, some four years ago, Mr. Kidd and Mr. Ayre agreed 
together, as they say (this is their version of it), finding that 
linseed-cake made of linseed was very apt to have rape-seed in it, 
and, consequently to be bitter and bad, so that people complained 
of it, they got the idea into their heads that it would be a good 
thing to make a cake which would consist of screened linseed 
(which, of course, would be dear, being what they would call 
** Pure Linseed-cake,” if it was made from that alone), with an 
admixture of a certidm quantity of bran, so as to make it cheaper 
for them, and then to sell this compound so made of linseed 
and bran. At first they had only bran in it, but, after a time, 
sesame-cake was taken and ground and inixed with it; and that 
was what they made this cake of—one-half only of linseed, and 
the other made of bran and sesam6-cake mixed with it 

Now, upon this part of the case, Mr. Seymour, in addie^s^^ 
us^^a ^hmse which I think express^ it very well. If m 
seiii^gpfli^eec^ke, you tell people th;^ it is an honest pcoduct of 
iU^i|Esc^i:ed in pressing the oil out of tte linseed, 
llte it m obriiqus this would not be that If a man says, 
X will sell you linseed-cake pure, and he means by that, I hs^ 
taken the linseed and have screened it, and 1 have »|ue^e^ 
the oil and this is the hcmest manufactore with fiie pd s<|iie^ae9d 
out, that would be llnseed-cake pure^ If he saysS, I 
linseed—have not screened it^ because as all k^^wl 
comas udth a certain quantity of imptxrifies ^ We 
taken Hmt out ^—J have s^uee:^ W w oil andiipLis is die pro¬ 
duct ; dxere is not osdy which were in 

it, b^use it was file says, it is the honest 

product oi mj mani^tP^! whWl squeezed the oil out of 

my unscreened linseed not so good 

as the other, but a good <me, and I cmtainij have understood 
that generally speaking what h called pure linseed-cake, would 
be understood to be the honest product of manufactured screened 
VOL. vm.—S.S. 2x 
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linseedy and that genuine linseed-cake would be that which was 
l&e honest product of the linseed, though the linseed had not been 
screened. There seems to be a third and inferior kind that they 
call ‘^Ordinary f what that is exactly, I do not know, I should 
myself say that a man who sp^ksof linseed-cake, though he may 
call it ** Ordinary,” would be bound to supply something which 
was principally composed of linseed: but that question does not 
arise so directly as the other* Now, you know Mr. Kidd tells 
us the mode in which they do it. It has been described, and no 
doubt you have attended to it thoroughly; it is this, they have 
the linseed, and, when they have got it there, they have to screen 
it; when they axe going to make pure linseed-cake, there is 
first of all a rough screening which has only the effect of taking 
away the dirt, we have nothing to do with that. Then when 
the linseed is put upstairs and they are going to make pure litiseed- 
cake, they p^ it through three screens and the effect of that is 
to separate i^axly aU the seeds. Out of that they squee;^ the 
oil and make the pure cake of which I think there was no com¬ 
plaint whatever, and upon which there has been no impul^tion 
cast Then daere is this other thing: these screenings are put 
aside and ! shall have to say a word yre^ndy to yoU' txpOn 

is this other kmd of linseed-cdke, wMchhlts been desMbticb 
back to Mr. Kidd’s evidence i W 
malting this Triangle Best,” they do screen 
wards and said that £e^ Genuine” UnseedNsaide 
That is what misled me m my reco&eetaou about that. He does 
^ say it was screened, but he ody said screened mice. The man 
called this morning, said when they were going to make it, they 
screened the linseed twice—I do not know that very much turns 
upon that; but when it has been passed down and passed into 
the hoppers and into the rollers and brought to the grinding- 
machine, they there put in for every 50, parts of linseed, 30 of 
this broken sesame and 20 of bran—I think that is the proportion 
—and then Ihey are mixed up together, and when they have 
been all mixed up together under the stones, and ground, they are 
then put into the kettles and so on, and &e oil is squeezed out 
and the product which remains is not the product of the linseed 
which was used for the purpose of extracting the oil, but it is 
the product of the linseed with an equal bulk of those foreign 
ingredients which have been added to it Now, it is quite true 
what was said, that any man has the right to make that manufac¬ 
ture and sell it, provided he sells it for what it is. If Mr. Kidd 
published to the world, “ I make Kidd’s Food for Cattle ” (and 
he may teU them or not what it is made of), ** and I say it is excel¬ 
lent stuff and I will sell it,” that is all fair and proper; but if he 
has made this which is half linseed, with ihe intention, and foir the 
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pavpoise of . haring it sold as linseed, so that the farmers and people 
who bnj ** Triangle Best linseed are to be deluded into the belief 
that they are buying linseed-caie or the honest product of linseed 
when the oil has been pressed out, and are, instead of that, only 
buying 50 per cent of it—why I think that is exceedingly wrong 
and. so I should think would you. Then further, we find that 
the^ screenings are put aside and used in this way* In making 
the “ Ordinary linseed-cake, which does not come into this action 
except indirectly, if the linseed happens to be fine linseed, the 
Plaintiff thinks it necessary,—not merely fair, not to give them the 
simple honest product of the linseed when the oil has been ex¬ 
pressed—^but he thinks it necessary for every 80 parts of the linseed 
which comes down to add 70 per cent, altogether, partly of ground 
earth-nut cakes which is an inferior thing to this sesame as it 
would seem, and partly of bran as to which I forget the exact 
proportion. But a more curious and more important part of it is 
that if bis linseed is good lins^d, he thinks this inferior cake 
would not look genuine—I do not know what he thinks—^it 
strikes one rather that he did it in order that people might 
not suspect—^if it was clean linseed they might think it 
curious—^but at all events for some reason or other, he thinks 
it necessary to adulterate his linseed by putting in the screenings 
which he took out of the other, and this makes the third class* 
He thinks it absolutely necessary to put in the screarings 
again and make that linseed dir^ before he makes his cake 
from it. In that case the oil seems to be a subsidiary matter 
altogether, for there is only one-fourth of the linseed wlu<^ 
giypsi oil, because it would be an adulterated 

hno it; the ot^er three 

are cake and bran, which.ei^ xpt oil-giving 

thip^^ ffllt i^%^a$l3aidbefoxe,if he does that and lets people 
knd^ what he does is im harm. It is a trade a manhas a 
to ,carry on* But if he it for the purpose and 
tl^ they should passed off on ignorant &xmmB as linseed, ih^x 
it is a trade which Would be a veiy witmg one indeed, 
upon tiiat }part of’ ihe.matto, there are two, tiring^ ^hi^ % tldnic 
upon it, when you are looking the e;ride]me hfts Ibeen 
given the assertion on the part of^ tjaie this 

must have ,b^n very dir^ ihme 

sweepings! inun the wnrehb|iW^ 

true or not? Qn^t|bat; th^ I rather 

thi^ is this: there l^s thme could not 

be these things in i^ beoad^ ^350 j ** Triangle Best ** 

ihoy always tock.care to have goodIhxsMd and also linked twice 
screened and they never put the Weepmgs and screenings into 
that The witnesses have been all here and they have been able 
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j to shOfW yoa how it was done. It would be a possible thing that 
the iKsreenings intended for the ‘‘ Ordinary ^ might by some acci¬ 
dent get into this Genuine,” and if they had ihat would account 
for thing looking much more dirty than it was before—^but 
there is no evidence—^none of the people who are called from 
Mr. Kidd’s admit that such a thing could happen. ‘ Mr. l^ioM 
could not possibly be expected to be prepared to folio# every¬ 
thing of that sort up; he could not sugg^ any way that it could 
happen. But doubtless, if a quantity of these screenings had got 
into this particular lot, it would account very much for its being 
veiy dirty and for a great deal, though I do not see how it would 
aocouilt for some things that are stated. That will be one of ihe 

r ^ons for you to try—^if supposing it is not proved—supposing 
Defendants, the Agricultural &ciety, have unwarily said 
df this cake, “tliis cake was made of very dirty linseed ” when 
in fact it was made from good, and having said it contained the 
sweepings of warehouses, when in point of fact there were none, 
but it turned out that the cake was of that bad kind of manu¬ 
facture that has been described that it was made for the purpose 
of delusion and not made an honest thing, and that they so made 
it^ knowing that people would buy it as if it was linseed—say 
it certainly seems to me that would not be a trade to be encou- 
rs^ged; and that in considering the damages, if you take that view^ 
you would probably say if the Roy^ Agricultural Society have 
mistaken and said untruly ihis is made of dirty linseed, when in 
fact, if they had known all, they would have said, this is passed 
off as lins^ and it contains 50 per cent of other materials—if 
you take that view of it, it should affect the damages and cut 
them down very much indeed. That is a question entirely for 
you. It is in that way that 1 think it bears upon the damages. 

The other question to which I wish to direct your attention is 
whether or not you think it is imputed to the Plaiutiff that h|$ 
cake actually poisoned the cattle from deleterious matters that Were 
in it. If you think that is proved, then the damages would also be 
influenced by this. Still there would be damages—a verdict for the 
Plaintiffs upon both points; but if your view of the matter is that 
the Defendants have substantially proved from the whole result 
that the cattle did become ill because of some deleterious ingre¬ 
dient in the cake that was supplied, then there would be a verdict 
for the Defendant upon that; and if you think that you are 
satisfied on the evidence which the Defendant has given before 
you, consisting of people who looked at it and who tell you that 
they did see in it these quantities of things that they have 
mentioned although I think contained in very small jportions, 
of cotton-husks, barley, seeds, and oats» and one thing and 
another—^if you are satisfied from that that it is substantially- 
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true lihat it really was dirty, and that the tHng is substantially 
true^ that again would be a verdict for the Defendant. But if 
you think that either of these have failed to be proved to the 
extent to which the libel goes and imputes them, then there will 
be a verdict for the PlaintiflF with the damages that you think 
will be proper under the circumsiances. 

Now, Gentlemen, if you take that latter view it becomes of 
course very important to see whether this was really made to be 
sold as an imposition upon people who were to buy it, not 
knowing that one half of it was not Unshed at all—was not the 
honest product of the seed after squeezing out the oil, from either 
clean or dirty linseed, but that it was an article which to the 
extent of one half was manufactured by putting in other things-^ 
very probably harmless in themselves and good enough at a 
certain price to sell, but which certainly would not be linseed— 
if you take that view, in considering the damages, that is a very 
important element to be considered. 

As to that you have had a great deal of evidence and argument 
addressed to you, with reference to putting on the cake " Triangle 
Best,” that not only was the triangle a trade mark, but tbe “best ” 
was a trade mark also, and that it was meant to assert merely that 
this was Mr. Kidd^s manufacture without assertingthat it was good, 
better, or best You must judge for yourselves upon that. Then it 
was asserted very boldly by Mr. Kidd and Mr. Ayre that they told 
everybody what it was., There was a total failure in that When 
witnesses were called to-day, not one of them ventured to say they 
ever were told there was sesame in it They asserted that they told 
Mr. Wells about bran and sesame being in it But Mr. Wdlls swoi|ei 
th^thpn^yer Imewoflhe word “sesame,”except, as I said 
daj^ f Apsbiaa Nights,^ till the action was begun. 1 am quite 
in w!hether you are farmers^ landowners^ merchants, or 

w^t, simne M you probably would know pr©% well about 
th^ whether it would be generally Imown that linseed-cake eC; 
this sort was made of sesaipe in connection with the other 
dients. You must cimsider all about this—^you find that jin 
document they always talk of it as “ Triangle Bosrt* liWee^ f! Wad 
in dxe circulars 1 certainly should Uot tlw ihe 

“Triangle Best” which ^a$ ^tlep up % tseipg^l^ccd 
above the ^rdir^ay, was an asseiftioia it wan to W 
with the Ordinary/ I sh^d; hate^^pposod# fetmi, its price 
and the descriptioh, it Was he t?i«^nted as lihseed- 

cake but not the finseed-i^a Wlp4h was i?mde pure—certainly 
not one which had a warjjanty^ \mt still a linseed-cake. But after 
all it is more a matter of su&t^ce whether it was held forth in 
that way or not. There is some truth in Mr. Wells’s assertion 
who said, when he heard of bran bring mixed with it, that to pay 
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lOL fdr is lather expensive,^because a man might buy his 
an6' he might buy bran and mix them up himself: and 
s& wi& the sesam^ake, if he knew it. It seems to be worth 
6t a ton, and when it is mixed up with the bran and sold for 
lOfi* a ton, he might have bought that separately much more 
cheaply. That is an argument which would go to make you 
think that the farmers, and others buying it, would hardly be 
aware that they were buying cake with only one half of the proper 
stuff in it That goes to afect not the verdict but the* damages, 
supposing you find a verdict for the Plaintiff. 

Now, Gentlemen, as the case has lasted so long a time, and 
probably you are tired, I will not attempt to go through the 
evidence at all, unless there is any portion of it which you wish 
read. If there is any portion of Ae evidence that you wish to 
have your memories refreshed upon, or any portion of the evi¬ 
dence that has struck some of you one way and some another, 
and you want to hear my comments upon it, tell me, and I will 
read it; bat, unless there is something of that sort, 1 will end as 
I began, by telling you first to ask yourselves—^reading this 
^Mark Lane Express’—^how would that strike you if you were 
reading it for the first time? How much injurious mSftter would 
it convey to jmv mmds agS^ix^t Mr; Kidd ? Consider thstt, and 
then say how mndh of that you justified and proved, / 

tlm substance, and all of that which you tidrfc* wmfi 
veyed to a man reading it finr the first showirtO.bi'I^V, 

that is a verdict for the Def^ants.* If no part of it is shown 
to be true, I need hardly say the damages ought to be high (sub¬ 
ject to the other point I was putting), because it is quite true 
that its publication by the Royal Agricultural Society would 
clearly injure a man very seriously in the sale of an article like 
this. Bul^ in measuring the damages, you must consider how 
much is shown to be true, and consider whether you think this 
kind of trade is an honest kind of trade, which you think a man 
ought to conduct, or whether you think it is a fraudulent trade, 
carried on for the purpose of deception, in which, though he is 
entitled to recover damages, because the Defendants have im¬ 
puted something to him which was not true, yet there was this 
very serious and true imputation which only comes out afterwards. 
That would cut down the damages very much; I do not even say 
it might not cut them down to be purely nominal damages. Still, 
it would not prevent the Plaintiff getting a verdict. 

All that you will consider for yourselves, and if there is any 
part of the case that you would like my advice upon, or any por- 
tioga ^ the notes which you would like read, tell me, and I will 
do ; bat, without that intimation from vou, I will not trouble 
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The Fobemmf : My Lord, we should like to retire* 

Mr. Seymoub.: I do not know whether you would like to have» 
a copy of the ^ Mark Lane Express/ 

The FoBEMl&JSf: We have got one. 

Mr. Justice BlAOBBXJBIT: Do you think there is any prospect 
of your wishing to ask me anything ? I will willingly wait if 
you think so, but, if not, I will go away. 

The Foeeman: My Lord, one question with regard to the 
misrepresentation as was alleged upon Mr. Ayre^s circulars. 
Mr. Kidd is the PlaintiflF, and if we conclude that they are a 
misrepresentation, the question is, did that afifect Mr. Kidd ? 

' Mr. Justice Blackbuen : Well, I will tell you how that will 
be. You are quite right to call my attention to it Mr. Kidd 
himself is the manufacturer merely. If he sold to Ayre, and 
there was nothing more than a sale,‘ he would be responsible for 
what he did himself, and not for what Mr. Ayre did; but, then, 
as I understand the evidence, and that, is wjiat you have to con¬ 
sider, whether it is so or not—as I understand from the evidence 
Mr. Kidd and Mr. Ayre agreed that this article should be made 
and sold, and supplied to Ayre exclusively by the Plaintiff, 
being malle in this one particular way, and that Mr. Ayre should 
sell it. Still, that would not make Mr. Kidd responsible for all 
that Mr. Ayre did if you think Mr. Kidd was in ignorance. 
Then comes the question (which I do not think was asked 
directly of anybody), do you think that, for these four years, 
Messrs. Ayre could have been sending round these circulars 
without Mr. Kidd knowing of it, they living in the same town? 
Mr. FibIiD : And then there are those invoices which 
th4y did kriow. . I :. ^ 

Mr. , Justice BftAOiglBOEN: Is ^re any da<mment of Mr, * 
own tIJat ha^ bfeen put in efideni<fee which will, answer the 
question‘ j 

Mr. Bbymotjb t There is nothing of the kind; there is no 
cular of Mr. Kidd’s. , , , / if I ' 

Mr. Justice BXiAGKBb]^; No, but if fbere is an inviip. l^m 
Mr. Kidd in which he calls it ** I^ure .I4nsead-ca|:e” r . V m j 
Mr. FieiO) : It was put in. ' ' * 

Mr* Seyhopr ; No, there is^nothtog 
Mr. Justice Blagbbuhi^: 1 iweml» it was; 

how shall I be able to iKnd^it in mass of notes ? 

Mr. SslYHOXTE; There bpjy w of documents 

which were not Mt in* ^ , 

Mr. Justice BLAOKBUEn: Certainly documents must sp^k 
for themselves. Mr. Field diirfes there is one, and the Jury is 
not to he swayed by that unless it is produced. I did not think 
there was one; and, if there was, it has escaped my attention, 
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Mr. FiBltD: An order was put in for two tons of the best 
lix^eed-cake on Mr. Kidd; it was put in by Mr. Ayre. 

Mr. Justice BlacskBUEN : It is true there was an order, which 
I think' Mr. Kidd sent direct; Mr. Kidd sent direct those two 
tons from his warehouse, and there was an order given to send 
them on to Mr. Wells; and I rather think that that order— 

Mr. Field : Was an order for two tons of “ Triangle Best 
Linseed ” cake. 

Mr. SeyMOUB : That was an order frqpa Mr. Ayre. 

Mr. Justice Blackbixbn : I know. That is true; there is that 
document, Gentlemen, which, besides the probability I was 
speaking of about his knowing—when Mr. Ayre sends to Mr. Kidd, 
saying, ‘‘Send two tons of your ‘Triangle Best’ to Mr. Wells:” 
he calls them “ two tons of your Triangle Best Linseed^’—that is 
the bearing of that. Then, Gentlemen, you think you prolabiy 
will not require me^ but I shall be found at the lodgings if you 
do send for me. 

The Foeehah : I think we shall, my Lord. 

Mr, Justice Blaoebuen: V^y well, I will wait a little to 
see whether there is anything you would like to ask. 

[Tbe Jury retired at 5*S5 P.M.] 

Mr. Justice Blaokbuek : Is there any suggestion if ^^4^7 
should not agree ? Because it is veiy desirable to have a^rdict. 
1 suppose tlm verdict in this case would detemine some of the 
others, and the result of the Jury disagreeing would be that we 
should have to do all this over again. 

Mr. Field : My learned friends are the actors in the next two 
cases. 

{The Jury returned into Court at 10"30 P.M.] 

The Associate: Do you find for the Plaintiff or for the 
Defendant? 

The Fobemant : We find for the Plaintiff 

The ASSOCIATE : What damages do you find ? 

The Foreman : Ten guineas. 

At the sitting of the Court on the following morning (the 10th) the follow¬ 
ing discussion and arrangement took place:— 

Mr. Sbvmoub ; Your Lordship will certify for a Special Jury ? 

Mr. Justice Blackbubn: Certainly; it was a case for a Special Jury no 
doubt. What are we going to do now? we seem to be waiting. Do you go 
on Vdih the next case of Ayre v. The Royal Agricultural Society, or not ? 

Ift. Semoub : I am perfectly ready my Lord. 

B^okbubn Very well; call it on. 
shall have to ask what my friend will' do with reference to 
iWlikg^aBips? , there ars three more case^ in the list in reference to 
thfe smtlwl! ‘ ‘ ■ *'!' 
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Mr. Justice Bl^ckbttbn : Yes. 

Mr. FiMiB: And wbat 1 sihoidd propose to do is that your Lordship, taking 
the verdict of the Jury, should deal between my fiiend and myself, and say 
what should be done with the three cases remaining. 

Mr. Justice BLacsBUBN: I cannot do anything with regard to the other 
two libel cases. Of course you know from my summing up what my view of 
the matter is. It will be for the parties to consider whether they will settle 
them. If you choose to go on now, the Plaintiff has a perfect right to do so; or, 
you may settle them. The question is which you prefer—whether you will 
try the question again now, or wait till the next Assizes, when you may have 
a different Jury and a different Judge. But as to the case of wells v. Ayre, 
the breach of contract ca^, there are a great many points of law arising upon 
that; and it struck me that if Mr. Wells were not to insist upon the price of 
the cow, but was content simply to try the question of the price of the article, 
you might easily agree upon that and make a special case of it, leaving the 
Court to draw inferences. But as to the two libels I can say nothing about 
them; but must leave it to the parties to settle amongst themselves. 

[The learned Counsel <K)nsulted together.] 

Mr. Justice BLAdEBUBK: I think perhaps the best plan would be to go on 
with Ko. 6, passing over these cases for the present, and then you will have a 
little more time to consult. 

Mr. giELP: My Mend and I are both engaged in No. 6- 

Mr. Seymour : We are not losing time my Lord. 

Mr. Field : We are making some progress. 

Mr. Justice Blaokbusm; : Oh, if.you mtve a prospect of coming to terms, by 
all means do so. 

Mr. Seymour : My Lord, I have made my friend a proposition. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn ; Do you wish to settle it now; or, as I said before, 
will you go on with the other cases and let this stand over till to-morrow, so 
that you may have a little more time ? 

Mr. Field : Your Lordship sees all our witnesses are here, and we are 
anxious to dispose of this at once, in order that they may all go away ff 
possible. 

Mr. JusMce Blaokbubn ; Then it is very desirable that you should do so. 

[The parties again consulted,} 

Me. FsilDj I <4liihk my Mend and I hav^ as to what is to be done. 
I am' tnliiag on the part of the '* Yorkshire Post * newspaper that a verdict jn 
^Mr should taken for 40s. with a 

Mr, Seymour j Your Lordship will <^tifyfe a Special Jury and coBta? ^ 

Mr, Justice Blacooubn? The costs of Special Jury you have 
or incurred. However, you axe willing to take a verdict for 40s. wi& 
ficate for costs ? / ‘ 

Mr. Seymour : Y^ 

Mr. Field : Yes. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : If you are agreed upon that^ I -have no objection 
to that course. 

Mr. Seymour : Including any costs uwmried In sisiJdng the Spedal Jury. 

Mr. Field : With r^ard to the other two cases, Nos* 8 and 4, we will make 
them lemanets tdl the next Assizes. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : Very well. 

Mr. Field ; With r^ard to No. 6, it is to be open to my friend and myself 
to agree upon the M:ts and turn it into a special case. 

Mv. Justice BiAOKBimN: You do not need leave for that; that is open to 
you on either side. Very well, then; there will be no objection to these two 
being made remanets. 
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Mr. Seymoub : Any costs incurred with, regard to the Special Jury your 
Lordship will certify for in the ‘ Yorkshire Post ’ case ? 

Mr. Justice Blaoketten ; Are there any 

Mr. Se[YMOXJR : I believe so, 

Mr, Justice Blackbubn : Well, no doubt it is a proper case. 

Mr. Fielu : I intended that, my Lord, no doubt. 

Mr. Justice Blaokbuen ; Yeiy well; take your verdict, if you please, and 
as you please, ^vith any certificates you want. I suppose if you swear the 
Special Juiy and take their verdict, they must be paid. 

Mr. Field : Will you withdraw the record ? 

Mr. Sbtmoub : Yes; we will take a Judge’s order—we will consent to your 
Lordship’s verdict. 

Mr. Justice Blackbubn : Withdraw the record on the terras mentioned. 

Mr. Sbymoue ; We will take your Lordship’s verdict by consent, 

Mr. Justice Blackbxteis’ : Yery well; be it so. 

The Associate : Is that in No. 3 ? 

Mr. Bobbets : No; that is in the case to which the Yorkshire Conservative 
News Association are Defendants. 

Mr. Justice Blaokbubn : That is No. 83. 

Mr. Roberts : We are to have all the certificates. 

The Associate : Then in both the other cases the records are withdrawn? 

Mr. Justice Blackburn : I understand not withdxawn-^made remanets. 

Mr. Field : Made remanets. 




The following.Report, taken from the ‘Yorkshire Post’ of ^e,l^th'C^ 
August^ ^ws the result 6f this action upon the trade 

Meeting oY the Htol LrsrsBBi><3A3CE 

A meeting of and ofrthis town, 

jat whicli four-fifths of the tode were ^present or represented, 
was held at the offices of the Chamber of Commerce, Bowlalley 
Lane, Hull, on Wednesday, Mr. Horatio Harriman Ayre (of the 
firm of Ayre, Brothers) being in the chair. 

The Chairman opened the proceedings by reading the circular 
convening the meeting. He then referred to the recent actions 
for libel which had been tried at Leeds, and stated that , the 
attention of bis firm had been called to a very important point 
in a letter which they had received from their solicitor, Mr. F, 
F. Ayre, The letter was as follows:— 

Dear Sirs,—During the recent trial at Leeds of the action 
of Kidd V. the Royal Agricultural Society of England for libel, 
Mr., Justice Blackburn expressed a very decided opinion that to 
tseU under the name of linseed-cake any cake not made entirely 
&om linseed was to perpetrate a fraud. At the same trial Mr. 

Wells, who appeared to have received regularly your trade 
to have been treated by you as one of the trade, 
his evidence that he believed that the cake sold to him 
|e linseed-cake, notwithstanding the price sold at, 
Awledge of pure linseed-cakes and genuine linseed- 
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cakes, was a genuine linseed-cake, and not a mixed or compound 
one. I am aware that it is well established and known in the 
Hull cake-trade that the term linseed-cake, as used in the trade, 
does mt, and is not int^aded to, describe merely cakes made of 
linseed, but that it comprise as well cakes made of the several 
admixtures used by the Hull seed-crushers. I am also aware 
liat the words * genuine linseed-cake * and ^ pure linseed-cake * 
are the onlj two terms used by the trade as descriptive of cakes 
made of linseed without any admixture by the crusher, the 
former being made of linseed as imported with its natutul 
impurities, and the latter, as &r as practicable, without So 
long as the term linseed-cake was used, as it originally was, to 
express mere residuum of the seed after the linseed oil had heen 
expressed, it was comparatively of little importance what other 
ingr^edients Ihe cake contsdned, but when the cake became an 
equally important article of commerce as the oil, as it now has, 
the term applied to such cake becomes a matter of importance, 
and 1 venture to suggest that the time has arrived when you, as 
large dealers of cake, may, and indeed, under the circumstances, 
ought to bring the whole matter, in conjunction with Mr. Kidd, 
if he will join you, and without him if he will not, before a 
xUeeting of the craters and dealers for their information and 
deliberation, and if you agree with me, I would suggest that you 
bring forward a proposition that in future no cakes, other than 
those now known as genuine and pure linseed-cakes, shall be 
sold or described as linseed-cakes, and that all mixed or com¬ 
pound cakes shall be sold as such, and he known by the piir- 
tieukr brands which each crusher may adopt—^Youars tridy, 

(Sign^) " F. F. 

The ChaieISAK said that, aflet' tecmvh^ ibis letter, his firm 
and Mr. Kidd issued circulars to the crushers and cake-dealer^ 
calling special attention to the mling of Mr. Justice Blackbmd, 
as mentioned in the letter. Although his (the Cbainnan^s) fitfe 
had sold the cakes mentioned in the trial to Mr. Wells m bdx^ . 
cakes, and had bought them from Mr. Kidtd^ the as shcl^ 

v^hichwasin perfect accord with the cmstom of yet' 

Mr. Justice Blackburn ruled that the ball^gkny^eak^ iinse^- 
cakes except those made Jboih 'eitli^ *sdreeb^ or as 

impcurted, was a commerOial any one 

selling compositooakes Imsosd-feakSS vrould' riot "be fuMlUng 
his contract 0nder iheso Oir^rimatan^s^ he Chainnan) 
considered it incnmberit upon’ the cafee-ripafie to at once place 
the matter on a proper fodric^, arid to deOlarO that in future the 
trade will not call any other cakes linseed-cakes except those 
already described as pure and genuine. He thought the present 
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a grand opportunity for completely removing the stigma which 
had so long hung over the trade, and which was so constantly and 
industriously circulated by several seed-crushers and cake-com¬ 
panies throughout the country. As good and as pure linseed- 
cakes were made in Hull as in any place, but from the fact that 
all kinds of cake were sold in Hull under the name of linseed- 
cakes, their opponents had taken advantage of it to draw com¬ 
parisons between the pure cakes of the country mills, and the 
lower quality cakes of Hull to the disadvantage of the latter.' 
The Chairman concluded by moving:— 

That after this date, no other cakes than those now known 
as genuine linseed-cakes and pure linseed-cakes should be sold 
or described as linseed-cakes. 

Mr. Ejdd briefly seconded the resolution* 

Mr. OnaMBERS (Chambers and Fargus) said he highly 
approved of the proposed alterations, but thought the resolution 
should be carried a step further. He moved as an amendment 
that the words linseed-cakes sJxould be applied only to “ Pure 
Linseed-cakes.’^ 

The amendment was seconded by Mr. R. V. Kkowlbs. 

The Ghaibiiiak and seconder of the resolution declared them- 
selve^in favour of the amendment, which, on hdbag pi^t the 
meetis^,‘was Carrie unanimously. 

Tie, fallowing,were carried 5~ * j ; s 

1. That and! after this date m riwi pure 

linseed-qakes ririli be soW d^smibed a^: ^linseedreahos.’ 

^ 2. That all mixed or oon^pound-icakes shaii be described as 

such, and shall be known and sold by flbie particniar brand which 
the crusher thereof now has, or hereafter may adopt 

‘‘ 3. That the resolutions passed at this meeting be duly adver¬ 
tised in the * Mark Lane Express,’ ‘ Bell's Weekly Messenger,* 
‘ The Magnet,* * Yorkshire Post,’ * Leeds Mercury,’ * Stamford 
Mmrcury,’ * Birmingham Post,’ * Eastern Morning News,’ and 
* Hull News,’ and such other papers as the committee to Ite ap¬ 
pointed may select * 

“ 4. That Messrs. John H. Walker, H. H* and A. S. Ayre, and 
H.' W. Chambers be' appointed a committee to advertise the 
resolutions brought forward at this meeting in the papers named, 
m such others as they may select 
^^5. That it is desirable that a Linseed-Cake Association for 
tfa^jiprtection of the trade should be formed; and that Messrs. 
F| psritb, J. Harrison, R. Reyimlds, R. Blyth, H. H. Ayre, W. 
and Walker be appointed a committee, with power to 
i] number, for the purpose of organizing such associa- 

to a future meetiug. 

h^^of ^ull is indebt^ to Messrs. Ayre, Brothers, 
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and to Mr. Samuel George Kidd, for the steps they have taken 
in the late legal proceedings for protecting the interests of the 
trade, and ^so for convening this meeting* 

*‘7* That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Hull 
Chamber of Commerce for the use of their offices for this 
meeting*” x 
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EoHmms^ W. J. 

Gibbs; H T. Bbandbeth, 
Jones, J. Bowen. 
Thomfocjn, H. S. 


Toeneb, Jabbz. 
ToelckeBjDt. 

Welby, W. E., M.P. 

WH^skSAD, OhABIESL 


Tet^inai^ Committee. 


Bbidpobt, Viscoimt (Ohaiimaa). 
Dent, J. D., M.P. 

Gibbs, B. T. Beandbets. 


Bdolsy, M. Whfie, MP. 
, Bimonds, Professor. 


Stattbb, Thomas. 
Thomhson, H. S. 
Vabsbll, Professor. . /, 
WWA JOfBN* ' 

Wehh, Whjmah, MJP. 
Wbbon, Jacob. 


Bbidpobt, 

Baldwin, John, ;" 

Babthbopp, HatsandblG* ^ 
Booth, T, C. 

Bowly, Edwabd. 

Davies, D. B. 

Dent, J. D., M.P. 

Dedce, Joseph. P ^ 

Gibbs, B, T. Bbandbeth, 


'' " J.i 

^tod^ri^ei Coi^ittee* ^ : 

IaeSgds, Bcsis^n 


Iasbt^, B.,H.' 

BrsDEN, Wm. ; 

Banday,, Wm. 

WpiLIAM, 

Tceni^ GEoasB. 

Wmxs, John. 

WnfiON, Jacob. 

The Stewards of Live SiociL. 
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Challohw Colonel 
(Ohflixman). 
Beidpobt, Viseonnt. 
Ybbsos, liord. 
MAca)OKAUD,Sir A.3SL, 
Ajbos, 0. £. 

Booth, T. 0. 
Oahtbell, Ohas. S. 
Dbuoe, Joseph. 


jfmplement Commtttee* 
Edmonds, W. J. 

Gibbs, B. T. Bbandbeth. 
Holland, E. 

Hobnsby, Eiohabd. 

Bart Hosktns, 0. Ween, M.P. 
Leeds, Bobebt. 

Masfen, B. H. 

Bandehl, Chabies. 
Eansome, E. C. 

Sanday, Wildiam. 


Shtjttlewobtb^ josefh* 
Thompson, H. S. 

Tobb, William. 

Welby, W. Bablb, M.P. 
Welle, John. . 
Whitehead, Ohables. 
Wilson, Jacob. 

The Stewards of Bnple- 
ments. 


Cardiff Committee* 


Yebnon, Lord 
(OhairmaiL). 
Lioheibld, Earl of. 
Powis, Earl of. 

Bbidpobt, Viaoomit. 
Obpsshah, Lord. 
Kesebsten, Loid. 
Tbedegab, Lord. 

Lopes, Sir Massey, Bart., 
MB. 

Macdonald, Sir A. K, 

Bart, 

Wynn, Sib Watkin W. 

ALUYAKDIgSy W. 

Aji0^O.E. 


Baenbtt, G. 

Booth, T. C, 

Bowly, Edwabd. 
Oantbell, Ohables S. 
Oabdifp, Mayer of. 
Corbett, J. S. 

Bayies, D. B. 

Dbdcb, Joseph. 
Edmonds, W. J. 

Gibbs, B. T. Bbandbeth. 
Hobnsby, Eiohabd. 
Hoskyns, 0. Wben, 
M.P. 

Kxngsoote, OoL, M.P. 
Leeds, Bobebt* 


Milwabd, Eiohabd. 
Eandell, Charles. 
Eansome, E. C. 

Eidlby, M. W., M.P. 
Sanday, William. 
Shtjttlewobth, Joseph. 
Tore, William. 
Tubbebvill, Major. 
Webb, James. 

Wells, William, M.P* 
Whitehead, Ohables, 
Williams, G. 0. 
Wilson, Lieiit.-Ool. . 
WiLsoNj Jacob. 
TheSxEWABD^, 


Bandeli^ OHaoBxa^ 

Bbzih>(mbt« Yisooyii., ; ‘ ^. 

Yebnon, Lord. 

Amos,C. E* 

Booth, T.O. 

Gibbs, B. T. Bbandbeth, 





JpeNPB, 


Committee of deleetion. 


^IteMPBCN, H. S. (Chairman). 

Bbldfobt, Yisconnt. 

Batxes, X>. E. 

Bent, J, B., M.P. 

Gibbs, B. T, Bbandbeth. » 
Holland, E. 


Eznqboote, OoI, M.P. 
Milwabd, E. 
Eandell, Charles. 
Tobb, Willum. 
Wells, William, M.P. 


And the Chairmen of the Standing Committees. 




ffittnrattoa Canunttttf. 


Holland, E. (Chairmjan). 
Lichfield, Earl of. 

Powis, Earl of, 

Aglaitd^ Sir T. Byhe, Bart, M.P. 
Bent, J. B., M.P. 

JoNZH, J. Bowen, 


Eingsoote, Col., M,P. 
Eansome, E.,C. 
Wells, William, M.P, 
Yoelckbb, Br. 
Whecbhead, Chabl^s, 


Cattle Vlastte Ctimmittee* 
The wholes Oodnoil. 


V ^ Phebedent, TBCsrpags^ and Yi<n^pBHsmwi|fr axe Memhets $s6 
of all Committees. 

L 
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Itogal ^srtcultural ^octets Qf OEinsMf* 


GENERAL MEETING, 

12, Hanovee Squake, Thzjesday, Decembbb 7,1871. 


EEPOET OF THE COUKOIL. 

The. Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of England in 
prei^nting their half-yearly Report, have to state that since the 
last General Meeting in May, 6 Governors and 53 Members 
have died, and the names of 33 Members have been removed 
from the list; on the other hand, 1 Governor and 252 Members 
have been elected, so that the Society now consists of 

69 Life Governors, 

72 Annual Governors, 

1622 Life Members, 

4030 Annual Members, 

14 Honorary Members, 

making a total of 5807, showing an increase of 198 Members 
the year 1871. 

During the past half-year ike Council has Imt some of the 
oldest of its members, die ranks of die Trustees having been 
thinned by the death of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland aiad Lo®d 
Berners; die list of Vice-Presidents by the decease of 
Samuel Jonas; and the general body of the CauniGil by die 
death of Mr. John Clayden. Thase vacancies have hem filled 
np by the following electiobs:—^Mr. E. Holland ae a Trustee^ in 
the place of lord Bmmers; Sir A* K. Macdonald, Bart, a$ 
Trustee in the room of ^ Thomas Dyke. AOland, l^t, and 
Mr. B. T. Brandxedi Gibbe as a Vlce^Pr^^denl, in the room of 
Mr. Samuel Jonas. M‘Inlosh, of Having Park, Essex, 
has been elected to fill the vacant^ in the Council caused by 
the death of Mr. John Clayden, and the vacancies caused by 
the previous elections have been filled by the- election of the 
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Hon. Wilbratam Egerton, M.P., of Rostherne Manor, Knntsford, 
and Mr. James Rawlence, of Bulbridge, Wilton, Salisbury. 

The half-yearly statement of accounts to the 30th June, 1870, 
tas been examined and approved by the Society*s auditors and 
accountants, and has been published for the information of the 
members in the last number of the JmtnaL The permanent 
funded .capital of the Society remains the same as at the last 
half-yearly meeting, namely 20,000Z. New Three per Cents., but 
the Reserve Show-fund has been reduced by the sum of 5007., 
and therefore now stands at 41127. 7s. 8d. 

The financial results of the Country Meetings at Oxford and 
Wolverhampton having been a loss to the Society of about 
40007., owing chiefly to the extensive and costly nature of the 
trials of Implements, the Council have appointed a Special 
Committee to consider the whole question of the receiptland 
expenditure of the Society, and the possibility of securing equal 
results at less cost. 

The extensive nature of these, trials also presses with great 
setonty on the Iiocal Committees in years when land has specially 
M be bired fcr the purpose. The Council have therefore resolved 
that when the trials of Implements at the Country Meetings are 
not hdid ia Shdw-yaad, ono-half of^ piroviding 

trial-fields shall in future be boxhb the ; but to 

emble the Cooncfl to know the extent df its enga^ments it has 
been stipulated that the compering Ipcaliti^ shall, 
maximum cost of the land required for the. Trial of Implem^ents^ 
the acreage wanted being furnished by the Society. 

The Wolverhampton Meeting was distinguished from previous 
exhibitions of the Society by the extensive trials of Steam- 
cultivating Machinery and Traction-engines, full reports on 
which have been furnished to the Members in the last number 
of the Journal. Notwithstanding a long continuance of un¬ 
favourable weather, the Council are able to congratulate the 
Society on the practical results of these trials. They have 
pointed out to the agricultural communities the best combina¬ 
tions of machinery for the cultivation of the land by Steam- 
power, not only by the medium of the most powerful sets of 
tackle; but also by means of less expensive machinery within 
the reach of individual fanners in districts where no system of 
hiring is in force. The competition for Lord Y erxK>n*s Prize C^p, 
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offered for- a set of macliineiy not to exceed 700Z. in cost, and 
that fpr the Society's Prizes for sets of tackle in which the weight 
oJ^ tbe engine was restricted, as well as for others to he driven by 
<^iaary portable engines,, produced results which will be prac¬ 
tically useful to farmers of every class who may be desirous of 
cultivating their land by the aid of steam. 

The trials of Traction-engines were an entirely new feature, 
and the exhaustive report of the Engineer Judges has jdaced on 
permanent record the valuable additions which they made to our 
knowledge of the principles of Steam-traction on common roads, 
and the inferences which they suggest to the practical engineer. 

The competition for the Prizes offered in the section of Hop- 
machinery was not so extensive as the Council had hoped to 
excit^ but this disappointment has been to a great extent over- 
coiu#i^by the fact that the trials exposed to exhibitors and other 
implement makers man^ striking defects in the existing machines 
The exhibition of Live StcK^k did not in some cases equal 
that of last year, but the show of Shropshire Sheep was the 
largest that has ever been held under the auspices of this Society. 
The liberality of tbe Local Committee in offering Prizes for 
numerous additional classes of Horses did mot meet with an 
encouraging response from exhibitors, but it is to be feared that 
the charges for conveyance by the railway companies have a 
very prejudicial effect on this department of the Society’s Show, 
^thpu^ tjie Council have frequently endeavoured 

concessions from the railway companies for the 
conveyancia of .Live Stock, and more especially <rf Horses^ tisey 
recently placed themselves once more in communfcatioa 
lyith the railway authorities with this object in view. 

The Farm-prize Competition in connexion with the 'Wolver¬ 
hampton Meeting excited great intmest in the counties of 
Shropshire and Stafi5;>rdshire, as well jas, in othpr* poi# of tiie 
kingdom. A ,full report on tire successful farms, iwrittei by Mr. 
Wheatley, one of the Judges^ has been published in the Society’s 
and it is hop^ tiat it may aid in producing results 
commensurate with, tibe l^rabty of. the landowimrs in tiie two 
counties in offering the first Frizes, the enterprise of the com¬ 
peting tenant-farmers, and the careful investigation of Mr. 
Wheatiey and his colleagues. 

'ITre series of Fann«prize Competitions will be cmitinued next 
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year, a Silver Cup, value lOOZ., having been offered by the Pre¬ 
sident of the Society (Sir Watkin W. Wynn, Bart, M.P), and a 
second prize of 60/. by the Council. These prizes will be 
awarded to the two best managed farms in South Wales and 
Monmouthshire which shall conform to the following condi¬ 
tions :— 

1. That they are not less than 100 acres in extent; 2. That not less than 
one-foniib of the land (not including sheepwalk) is under tillage; 3. That 
they ixe held (a) by a tenant-farmer paying a hond-fide rent for not less 
than three-fourths of the land in his occupation, or (5) by a landowner 
occupying his own fann, the total extent of whose proi3erty in agricultural 
land (exclusive of sheepwalk) does not exceed 200 acres, and whose solo 
business is fanning. 

The Implement Prize-sheet for the ensuing Country Meeting- 
to be held at Cardiff has received the careful attention ^ the 
Council; and Prizes have been offered for Portable Steam-en^nes^ 
Threshing Machines, Straw and Hay l^Ievators, Corn Screens, 
Com Dressing Machines, and Seed Drawers. The regulations 
of the trials and the instructions to the Judges have been revised, 
espedyiy in reference to the points representing perfection in 
Machines^ and farther restrictions have been imposed 
on exhibit^ with a vfew keeping the eothibltiot]! M hnple^ 
within'mo<leirate^ ’ 
the^wa^ Medals to 

Articles have also been mce mere under the considerdtic^ df tite 
Council, and such modifications of them have been introAie^ 
into tbe Cardiff Prize-sheet as will ensure that the Medals 
awarded either to implements belonging to the classes to be tried' 
at that meeting, or to those which have an entirely novel con¬ 
struction and which are not included in the Society's classification. 

The Council have renewed the Education Grant for the year 
1872, on the same conditions as were attached to the examina¬ 
tions this year, feeling that more time must elapse before the 
advantages arising from success at these examinations can be 
generally appreciated. 

Since the commencement of the publication of the Quarterly 
Reports of the Consulting Chemist^ the number of analyses made 
by Professor Voelcker have increased during 1871 by 150 in 
excess of those made in 1870, and 265 over those of 1869; and 
ibe Council are satisfied that the publication of these quarterly 
reposte ha« agricultdiists more to appreciate tile value, of 
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chemical research, and has aroused a spirit of inquiry in this 
department of agriculture, which cannot fail to produce very 
satisfactory results* They trust therefore that the continuation 
of the publication of these reports of the Consulting Chemist 
may not be less advantageous to the members of the Society 
than they have hitherto been. . 

The Council have to announce that they have appointed Mr. 
W. Capruthers, F.R.S., Chief of the National Botanical Cidlec- 
tion at the British Museum, to be the Consulting Botanist to 
the Society. In making this appointment the Council have 
endeavoured to secure the services of a competent Botanist, 
whose duty it will be to examine plants, seeds, &c., for the 
members of the Society; to report on the principal work per¬ 
form^ by him during each year; and from time to time to 
furnish papers to the Journal on special subjects of botanical 
interest The following schedule of charges has been provision¬ 
ally fixed by the Council for the examination of plants and seeds 
for the use of members of the Society:— 


No. 

1. —general opinion as to the genuineness and age of a sample 

of clover-seed (each j^mple). 6s. 

2. —A detailed examination of a sample of dirty or impure 

clover-seed, with a report on its admixture with seeds of 
dodder or other weeds (each sample) .. .. .. 10s. 

3. —^A test examination of turnip or other cruciferous seed, with 

. a report on its germinating power, or its adulteration 
with 000 seed (each sample).10s. 

4. -^A tesiaiamination of any other kind of seed or com, wifli a ^ 

' V-its geiminating power (each sam^ ^ 105. ^ 
, 6^---3)ete!ap(?ination of the species of any indigeBons I&itlsh plant 

(not" parasitic) with a report on its habits (each species) 6& 
0^PetOTmiatioa of tlm spedes of any epiphyte or v^table 
parasite, on any grown by me Membar, with a 

report on its habits, ana suggestions (where possible) as* 
to its extermination or* preventicn (eaiii species); .. 108. 
7.—Beport on any other form of plant disease mA caused by 

insects.. .. „ „ „ .10s. 


indigenous to any Strict on one of ami (eaeh 
coUeefaon) .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 10a. 


The preval^ce of Foot and Disease ii English herds 
has induced the Council, cm mom thm one occasion during the 
past half-year, to draw the attenihm of the Government to the ex¬ 
isting regulations in reference to the importation of both Foreiga 
and Irish Cattle, and , to flie restrictions which it is desirable to 
impose in order to diminish the risk of their conveying con- 
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tagious or infectious diseases to English stock. The corre¬ 
spondence between die Veterinary Department of the Privy 
Council and the Secretary of the Society, together with a precis 
of the various acts and orders in Council relating to the importa¬ 
tion of foreign animals, has been published in the last number of 
the Journal; and, with regard to Irish Stock, the Council have 
received the assurance of the Government that measures are 
being taken which, it is hoped, will be found satisfactory. 

The existence amongst lambs of a wide-spread disease of home 
origin, has been brought under the notice of the Council by the 
Lincolnshire Agricultural Society during the past half-year. 
The nature and origin of this disease have been previously 
described in the Journal of the Society, but in view of the 
great losses which it has this year caused to Lincolnshire flock- 
masters, the Council have requested Professor Simonds to make 
a thorough and immediate examination of the nature of the 
disease and the circumstances under which it most commonly 
occurs, and to give suggestions for its treatment and prevention. 

The relations between the Royal Veterinary College and the 
Society are still under discussion by the governing bodies of 
the two institutions; but the Council are hopeful that the 
result will be to extend the usefulness of the Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment of the Society in accordance with its increasing importance 
to the English agriculturist. In consequence of the death of 
Professor Spooner, the post of Principal of the Royal Veterinary 
College is now vacant; and it is possible that alterations may 
be made in the staff and course of study at the College. Under 
these circumstances the Council have postponed its decision on 
the relations of the Society to the College. 

By Order of the Council, 

H. M. Jenkins, 
Secretary. 
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MEMOBAmtA. 


Ajsmm ov Lbttebs;—T he Sode^s office hdng sitoated !n the postal district designated by the 
letter membexs in their cotiespo&dence with the Secretary, are requested to subjoin that 
letter to the nsoal address. . 

^ GsHSBJxMssrnttffiLondoi^ffilleoember, 18 ^ 

Gbhb&al ISisECiNO in Londfo, 22nd» 1872^ at 12 o’clock. 

ISsenm at Cardiffi July 15ih and four fbUowing day% 18^2. 

ffibnrnLY OomraiL (for transaciaou of bnsaness), at 12 o’dock on the frst Wednesday in every tnonih, 
excepting Janoaiy, September, and Octob^: oim only to Members of Council and Oovemors of 
theS^eiy. 

AMOirBiinmiris.—T^ Goimcil adyoum over Passion and Easter weeks, when those weeks do not 
include the first Wednesday of the month; from the first Wednesday in August to the first 
Wednesday in Kovember; and ficom the first Wednesday in December to tiie first Wednesday in 
February. 

OiriQB Hoobsl— 10 to 4, On Saturdays, ih>m the Council Mee^g in August until the CouneiZ 
Meeting in April, 10 to & 

I>tSRA9S9 of OatOe^ Sheep, and l^s^Members have the privilege of applying to the 7eterin«cy 
Committee of the So^ly; and of sending animals to the Boyal Veterimny College, on the 
same terms as if they were subsexihers to the CoUege.^A statement of those privileges will he 
found in the Appenmx.) 

CBSurcAU ANALXSis^Tbe privileges of Chemical Analysis ezijoyed by Members of the Society vIU 
be found stated in Ihe Appendix to the present volume. 

BOTAsnoAL Pnz7ix.UGSs.-*-Ihe Botanical Privily eqjoyed by Membets of the Sodety will be found 
stated in the Appendix to the present volume^ 

SuBSCBXPTXOiqsr-l. AnnnaL-rThe sabscripilon of a Qovemor Is A5, and fliatof a Member £1, due in 
advance on the istof January of each year, and becoming in arrear if unpeid by the 1st of 
June. 2. For Xafe.—Governors may compound for their subacripticai for future years by paying 
at once the sum of jE 50, and Members by paying £io. Members who have paid theit annual 
suhscription for 20 years or upwards, and whose subscriptions are not in arrear, may compound 
for future annual subscriptions, that of the current year includve, by a single pagn^ of £& 

PAYMsm^eA^-^becriptions may be paid to the Secretary, in the most direct and saiisfactoty manner, 
either at the office of the Sodety, No. 12, Hanover Square, London, W., or by meaps of post- 

'' ' ' SMt OffiJ, Loi^^ W.; but any^^e on a oar any 

4 to London will be equally i£*n»d» p^sMe W demand. In 

cfotototog^pEpit^M mem care ebould be taken to ffive the postomsfeer the oosiebt kdtials 
mnd sdmmne of &e jSsceetaiy of the Sod^ <H. M.,^enlEimt>,otherwise the paysmut 
WiU be retosed to torn Ut the post-office <»i which such order has' beto obtatoed; and when 
^ ^ it dtould be stated by.whon^ end on whose account, they are sent, 

. Gbeques^ot^ jDdnmde psyeble as iShafls <m de]nsiid<ndt'i£billBonly payable aft»ri^t or a 
oertato number of days euter date), and Should be drawn on a Lopdon Cnqt on a local ocmntry) 
banker. When payment is made to the London and Westmtoster Bank, St. JaxneS’b Square 
Branch as the iNmkemoC the Sode^, it will be desirable tto^tim Secretory sboald be advised 
ly letterof sndi payment to order that the entry to the banker's book may be at once iden- 
tffied, and the amount posted to the credit of the proper party. Ko coin can be xeadtied by post^ 
, unless the letter be zegbtered. 

Knw MBUSkBS^Every esndidaie admisston into the Sodety must be by W Member; 

the proposer to to writing the fob name, usual place of;xealdeMetolFd9i^^ of the 
cahm^Kto either at niksmdlmeeth^ or by letter addressed to tile SecAty. SWtocfBroposal 
may be obtotoed on aiiplbrnticn to tlto Seciml^ 

PAaOKBm BY Foss^Ftofoeto xwt exceecBQg;tmo foet tolengffi, 

evmy two ounces or fimotional part of that we%hl 


Members may obtain on apelfoaitlim to tim Seomtory oo^df an Abstract of ihe Charter 
and Bye-laws, a Statement of the Gmeral ^ectodso., of the Society* ef Chemical, 
Botanical, and Yetertoaiy Privileges, and of other prtoted papers connected with special 
departments of the Sode^a business. 
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IW. H.Wakefi4d 


r , S. ThompecHDL T.; 

J.D. Beat. 
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NCKTIINSEBCAMSBailE .. 

lituniANDSHOOB ■ • 
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Lord Yemon, VJ. 
if Duke of Bniland, t.; N. G. 
Stone. 

R. Hornsby; Lord Kesteven; J. 
1 Sbuttlewortii; W. Tear; W. 
Earle Welby. 

j Viscount Ossington t.; R. 
tMiiward; Yt\ Sanday, 

J. Baldwin* 


Bidfobdshire 
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I Hebtfokdshibb. 
Huntzngdonshibb 
NOIEFOnE .. .* 


BuFFOIiE . 




0. Bameti 

D. Mdnio^ 

J. B. Lawes* 

JabezTamer; W.“Wells* 

Earl of Leicester; Robert Leeds* 
f Sir E. 0. Keirison, v.p. ; 

H. G. Barthropp ; B. 0. Ban- 
some; Lieutenant - Oolonel 
i. Wilson, 
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Mbkbebs €Bt Qovscscu 


Yiscomit Bridport, t. 

Lord Ohesham, t.; 0* S* 
Cantrell. 

Yisconnt Everdey,v.p.; Sir A, 
K. Macdonald, t. ; T. Fain. 
0. TOiteheada 
B. T. Bnuadreib Gibbs, v.p. 
Duke of Marlborougb, t.: 
J.Druce. 

Colonel Challoner, t. ; 

0. E. Aznos. 

Earl of Chichester, v.p,; Earl 
of Egmont, vj».; Bake of 
Bichmond, Tjp.; W.Bigden. 


Sir T.B. Acland; SirM. Lopes ; 

G. Turner. 

Lord Portman, t. 

Sir W. Mile^ v,p. 

J. Bawlence. 


f u Bowly; W. J. Edmonds^ 
E.HoUand,T.; Cd.Ejng8^te. 
G. Olive; 0. WrenHoslgm 
Lord Tredegar, t. 

0. Bandell; James Webb. 


B, B. Bavies; Hon.W. Egerton, 
rYisoonnt Hi ll, v.p.; J B. 
\ Jones. 

Earl of Lichfield; B.H.Maafen. 
iBarl of Fo^ t. ; Sir W. Wynn. 

I VJP. 
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Bankers.. 


^ Deport wi^ London and Westi&msts Bank , 

To slb of 500Z. Hew Three per Cents.. 

To Incomer- 

Dividends on Stock • • .. .. .« .. «. 
Interest on Deposit Account .. 


Snhsciiptions:— £. s, d. 

Governors’Annual .. 20 0 0 

Hembers*Llfe-Composii&ons. 439 OD 

TVfftmTwm* AnT^^^ll^ ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, 646 0 0’ 


Journal }— 

Sales... 51 10 6 

Advertisements (one year) «. .. .. 94 8 o 


^ s. d, 
2,448 12 11 
14 19 9 
2,000 0 0 


1,105 0 0 


4,463 12 8 
459 8 6 


Faim In^fieciion 

frizes oCered hy Landowners in Shrop^e and 

Staffordshire. 241 0 0 

Itoby Fees for 1872 . 29 0 0 


To WOiveihampton Uieeting 


270 0 0 
10 ,0 0 

1,916 14 9 

8,935 6 2 


10,852 on 


j815,775 2 1 


LUBIUCriES. 


Snxplns, 30ih Jnne, 1871 .. .. .. ... .. 

Less Surplus of Ezpenditnre over Income during the Half-year, 
viz.:— 

i, d» 

Expenditnie .« .. .. 3286 9 6 

Beceipts .. ..1916 14 9 

To Wolverhampton Meeting >- 
Difference between Beceipts and Bacpenditnre, the latter 
exoeedlDg the former by ..* .. .. 


BAIiAirOE-SHEET, 


j£. a. d £. a. d 

31,097 8 3 


29,727 13 6 


4927,783 10 8 


BBlDfOBT, J^anoa OmmUtee* 
QIHLTHB^ BALL, A Oo^ Acsomtanti, 

























SOCIETY OF ENGLAIfTO. 

FBOM 1st July to 31st Djsoembeh, 1871. 


BySz|ienditure:~ dS. c. d. 

Salaries and Wages .. .. .. .. .. .. 459 18 0 

House Slid Office ISxpenses, Bent, &C... .. .. 399 6 11 

Joanuii,l^_ 

Pdutlng and Stitching.. 4U 9 1 

IPostage and Delivery . 161 9 6 

Ditto, Balance, VoL VII., JPart I. .. 23 10 0 

Essays and Beports .. .. 165 0 0 

Engravings and Diagrams . 51 0 6 

Wrappemfor5Deliveries . 27 0 0 

Consulting CEhemisf6 Salary.... .. 

Veterinary:— 

Grant to Royal Veterinary Oollefee (balfryear) 76 0 0 

Grant for E^riments. 2500 

Investigation at Coldham Hall .. .. 7 16 0 

Botanical:— 

Consulting Botanist’s Salary .« ... .. 

I Educadou .. .. 4 . ... .. 

I Farm Inspection.^ 

Frizes. 350 0 0 

Expenses of Judging .. .. .. 165 11 10 


Postage and Carriage 
Sundries:— 


Hlnminating and Binding Vote of Thanks to 

Mr. Amos .I. .. 

Flans and Spetifications for Hev Tenders for 

l^w Yard works.. ., .. .. 

Outstanding Manchester and Oxford Accounts .. 
Miscellaneous. 

Supscription (paid in error) returned . 

Total Expenditure .. .. .. 
By Country Meetings >- 

Wolverhampton. 

Caiffiff .. 


HyBalaace foBaud, 31st Deeemher:— 

BaiQkexe.. 

SMretazy... 


31st Dbobmeeb, 1871. 


By Cbsh In hand .• •• *. .» •* •* 

By Hew 3 per Cent. Stocac 24,1121.7s, Sd. coat* 
Books and Funxitnre in Socles House.. 
By Cenntiy Meetkig Bant . 



At Credit of CaidiffMeetfflg .'.. .. . 

JAifk—The al)ove Assets aire eaeteSve of the aaoe^t xeeowmiliae h 
rwpect of sivm of Suhseriptioa to SistDacentev wbhdi at 


^ £, A ^d. 

368 6 1 
22,920 7 X 
1,451 17 6 
2,800 0 0 


27,540 10. 8 
243 0 0 


J£37,783 10 8 


Examined, audited and fouoA correct, this 19th day of Fehruaxy, 1872. 









































EOTAL AGEIOULTT]EAJL 

Tbablt Cash Aocouirr, 


To Balance In hand, let Jan. 1871 


To sale of ^6500 New Three per Cents. 


£.i;d. £w*. d. 


1179 19 0 
52 2 3 


1,232 1 3 
459 8 6 


To Income, vlz.>- 

Dlvidends on Stock . . . 
Interest on Deposit Acootmt 


Snhscriptions:— 

Governors’LiMomposition , 
Governors^ Annual . . . 
Memheis* Life-Compositions 
Memhet^ Ammal • . • 


1 ‘oTtmal:-— 

Sales ...... 

Advertisements, li year « 


40 0 0 
280 0 0 
1049 0 0 
3589 18 0 


4,958 18 0 


Ehnn-lhspection, 1871 
Brizes offered by Landowners 
Entrv Fees 

Ditto for 1B72 , . . . . 


TottdXnoome 
To Ocontry Meetings:— 

(Mud . . . 
Wolverhair^ton 


334 0 0 
9 4 0 


8 4 5 
13,727 18 0 


6,293 0 10 


13,736 2 5 


£21,720 13 0 




















SOCIETY OF ENGLAOT). 

7BOM IbT jAliTXrABY TO 31ST BeCEUSEB, 1871. 


£. t. d. 

£. S. d. 

m 16 0 


806 8 8 

1,726 4 8 

773 15 1 

296 1 6 


366 3 0 


30 0 0 


95 10 6 


9 0 0 


27 0 0 

1,496 10 1 

300 0 0 

200 0 0 

500 0 0 

150 0 0 

25 0 0 


7 16 0 



183 16 0 

• • 

50 0 0 

34 16 9 

_ 

165 11 10 


350 0 0 



550 8 7 


119 3 6 


314 3 

, , 

65 0 10 

• * 

12 3 6 

61517 0 


52 3 0 


45 0 0 


It 8 10 


4 19 



734 10 7 

- • 

3 0 0 

' 

• • 


10 14 8 


38 5 Q 


146 11 4 


15,470 3 11 


343 0 0 


804 13 5 


63 12 8 


XVU 

Ob. 


By Expenditure 


Salaries and Wages.. • 

House andOfilce Expense^ Bent^Xazesii &e. 

Jonmalj— 

Printing and Stitching ...... 

Postage and Delivery. 

Essays^ Reports, and other contrihaiionB . 

Hap of Hev Forest. 

Engravings and Diagiams. 

Advertisements.. 

Wrappers for five deliveries. 


Chemical:— 

Consnlti „_ 

Giant for Investigations 

Veterinaiy:— 

Grant to Royal Veterinaxy College . , 
Grant for Experiments .... 
Investigation at CuldhamHaU . . , 

Botanical 

Consnlting Botanist's Salaxy, half-year 

Farm Inspection, 1871 

Advertising, &c.. 

Expenses of Judging.. 

Frizes.. 


Education. 

Stock: cost of Transfer to new Tmstee 

Postfl^ and Carriage. 

Advivtising .. 


Law Expenses. 

Gold Medal, Ulnminating and Binding Vote i^) 

Thanks to Mr. Amos. j 

Flans and Spedflcatiotis for Hew Tender for Show-J 

yard Works . 5 

Expenses inspection Committee .... 


SqhecriptioDB (paid In error) retomed 
Total Expenditoxe . • . 

^y Gmmtiy Meetingps;-~ 


Plymonth . , 
Manchester. . 
Oxford . . . 
Wolverhampton 
Cardiff . . . 


By Balance in hand, 31st Dec.*- 

Bankers. 

Secxetaiy.. 


£. d. 


5,44312 0 


15,908 14 11 


31,352 fill 


358 6 I 


£31,728 13 0 


VOL. VIII.—fi. S. 








































COUNTEY MEETING ACOOXJNT, WOLYEBHAMPTON, 1871. 



































( six ) 

©arDitff 1872; 

; ON MONDAY THE ISro OP JULY,. AND PODE FOLLOWING DAYSb 


SOHEDUIil ONHEIZIS. 


L—Live-Stock Pbizes. 

!Z%e.JPmes offered hfthe Cardiff Local Omnmitke are warTeed thm*; and 
offered ly the Clamorgamhire General Agrkultwrdl Society^ thus f. 


Erst 

Prize. 

Second 

Piize. 

Third 

Ptizcv 

£. 

£. 

ir 

25 

15 

5 

20 

10 

5 

25 

15 

5 

20 

10 

5 

26 

15 

5 

20 

10 

5 

BO 

26 

10 

20 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

20 

10 

■ jT 

20 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

25 

15 

5 

20 

10 

5 

10 

5 


K) 

5 

•« 

nor 

t5 

- 

i 15 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

♦20 

♦10 

•5 


62 



. Ktuuberin 
Certificates. 


Class. 

1* 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


EOBSES. 


Agricultural Stallion, foaled before 1st Jan. 1870, 
not qualified to complete as Clydesdale ar'Suffdk 
Agricmtural Stallion, foaled in tbe year 1870, not 
qualified to compete us Clydesdale or Sufdh .. 
Olydes^e Stallion, foaled wfore tbe 1st Jan« 1870 
Clydesdale Stallion, foaled in the year 1870 
Suffolk Stallion, foaled before the 1st of JaiL 1870 
Suffolk Stallion, foaled in the year 1870 .. .. 

Thoroc^b-bred Stallion, suitable for getting hunters 
Stallion, above 14 hands but not exceeding 15 
hands 2 inches, suitable for getting Hackneys.. 
Pony StalUon, not exceeding 14 hands .. .* 

Pony Stallion, not exceeding 13 hands .. .. 

Agricultural Mare, in foal, or with foal at foot, not 
suitdble to com^e as Clyd^dak or Suffolk 
Clydesdale Mare, in foal, or with foal at foot 
Suffolk Mar^ in foal, or with foal at foot .. 
Mare, in foal, or with foal at foot, suitable fc? 

breeding Euntra .. .. 

Mare, above 14 himds, but not exceeding 15 hands 
1 inch, in foal,' or with foal at foot, suitable 

l^re^ii)^ Hackneys . .. 

Pony Mare, exceed^ 14 hands •• .« 

Pony Mare, not exceeding 13 bands .. 

Wei^ Pmy^ not exqeeding 13 hands (any age 
or sex) ..* . 


imipeteas Glydesddk^ . 

Clydesdale Filly, two yearatold. ••. ... .. 
Suffolk Filly, two years ^ • 4. < ^ 

Hunter, Mare or up to not less than 

15stone . 

No 7Mrd Prize uM h $ioeu wdm id had B£st 


^e Judges, 







XX 


Frizes for Live Stock 


fteferenoe 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fonrtb 

3«iimber in 
Certificates. 

HOBSES— continued. 

Prize. 

Pdze. 

Prize. 

FUze. 

>CU«B. 

23 

Hunter, Mare or Gelding, up to not less than 

£. 


A 

£. 

24 

12 stone . 

Hunter, Mare or Gelding, four years old, without 

*20 

*10 

*5 

•• 

25 

restriction. 

Hunter, Mare or Gelding, three years old, without 

*20 

*10 

•5 

— 

26 

restriction. 

Hunter, Gelding or Filly, by a thorough-bred 

*20 

*10 

•6 

•• 

27 

horse, two years old.. .. 

Hunter, Gelding or Filly, 1 year old, by a thorough- 

*10 

*5 

•• 


28 

bred horse.. .. .. .. .. 

Eoadster, Mare or Gelding, above 14 hands 1 inch, 

•10 

♦5 

•• 

*• 

29 

but not exceeding 15 bands . 

Cob, Mare or Gelding, above 13 hands, and not 

•15 

*10 

•• 


30 

exceeding 14 hands 1 inch. 

tl6 

tio 

,, 


Agricultural Mare or Gelding, three years old .. 

•10 

•5 



31 

Agricultural Mare or Gelding, two years old 

•10 

•5 

,, 


32 

Agricultural Mare or Gelding, one year old.. 

*10 

•5 

,, 


33 

84 

Pair of Agricultural Geldings or Mares (any ^e) 
Pair of Draught Geldings or Mares for underground 

t20 

tio 

- 

•• 


purposes, not exceeding 15 hands high (any age) 

No Third Frize wxd be given urdees at least Six 
anmcds he exhibited, and m Second Frize wM 
be given unless at hast Three animds be easki- 
bited, exceg>t on the fecial recommendation of 
the Judges. 

CATTLE. 

(All Aans oALcuLATEn to Jult 1st, 1872). 
Shobthobn. 

t20 

tio 



35 

Bull, above three years old .. .. .. .. .. 

30 

20 

15 

10 

36 

37 

Bull, above two and not exceeding three years old 
Yearling Bull, above one and not exceeding two 

25 

15 

10 

5 

38 

years old .. .. .. 

Bull-Calf, above six and not exceeding twelve 

25 

15 

10 

5 


months old. .. .. 

15 

10 

5 

«« 

89 

40 

Cow, above three years old. 

Heifer, in-milk or in-calf, not exceeding three 

20 

10 

5 

• • 

41 

years old . .. 

Yearling Heifer, above one and not exceeding two 

15 

10 

5 

• « 


years old . .. .. 

15 

10 

5 

• • 

42 

Heifer-Calf, above six and under twelve months old 

No Third Frize vM be given unless at hast Six 
animah be exhibited, and no Second Frize vM 
be given unless at least Three animals be eahibitedi 
and in Classes 35,36 and 37 no Fourth Frize 
W&l be given unless at hast Ten amimds be ex¬ 
hibited, eauG^t on the special recommendation 
if the Judges. 

10 

5 

• • 

1 

• * 


















Prizes far Live Stock. 




Befcraaee. 

Ii!nmberia 

Cectificiites. 

! 

OATTUE— mdimei. 

Fbst 

Prize. 

Second 

Prize. 

Third 

Prize. 

% 

ClasB. 

Heeefoei). 

£. 

4 


43 

Ball, alx)Ye tliree years old ^. 

25 

15 

5 

. 44 

Bull, above two and not exceeding three years old 

25 

15 

5 

45 

Yearling Bull, above one and not excee^g two 





years old *.... •• 

25 

15 

5 

46 

Bull-Calf, above six and not exceeding twelve 



znonibsold. .. 

! 10 

5 

•i 

47 

Cow, above three years old.. ^ 

20 

10 

5 , 

48 

Heifer, in-milk oran-calf, not exceeding three 



i 


years old .. .« .. 

1 

10 

5 

49 

Yearling Heifer, above one and not exceeding two 




50 

years old . 

I 15 

10 

5 

H^er-Calf, above six and under twelve months old 

1 10 

5 

« 


Devok. 




51 

Bull, above three years old .. .. .. 

25 

15 

5 

52 

1 Boll, above two and not exceeding three years old 

25 

16 

5 

53 

; Yearling Bull, above one and not exce^mg two 




54‘ 

years old .. .. .. *.. .. 

Bull-Calf, above six and not exceeding tw^ve 

25 

15 

5 


mouths old. 

10 

5 


65 

Cow, abov.e three years old. .. .. 

20 

10 

5 

56 

Heifer, in-milk or in-calf not exceeding three 





years old . 

15 

10 

5 

57 

Yearling Heifer, above one and not exceeding two 





years old .. .. .. .• •• .. 

15 

10 

5 

58 

Heifer-Calf, above six and under twelve months old 

10 

i 

5 

'1 



JBBSKY* 


1 

I 


59 

Bull, above one year old 

10 

5 1 


60 

Cow, above three years old. 

10 

' 5 1 

7. 

61 

Heifer, in-milk or in-calf, not exceeding thme 





years old 

10 

5 







60 ERKSGT. 




62 

Bull, above one veeiir old.. — .. .. b. 

10 

5 


63 

Cow, above three ^ears old .. ’ .w 

10- 

6 

7 

64 

Heifer, in-milk or in-cal^ m>t exceeding three 





years old •• .. •* •« •* ** 

10 

5 



No Third Ftize wiR he givm unless at least Biss 




mimals le exhibited^ and no Second Frm wiU 





he givm uidess od hast Tkree Animts he 
exkSfited, exce^ on the sjfseicd recommendation 





of the Judges, 




























Prizes for Live Stock 


xsii 


Reference 
:N'vm)1)8r in 
Certificates. 




65 

66 

67 

68 
61) 


70 

71 


72 

73 

74 

75 


76 


CATTLE— eontinued. 

Welsh Beeeds. 

(Including the Gastle Mo/rUn Breed^ 

Bull, three years, or over . 

Bull, between two and three years 

Yearling, Bull.. . 

Heifer, of between two and three years 
Yearling Heiler . .. 


Castle Martin Breed. 

Pair of Heifers, under three years old, in-milk, or 

in-calf.. . 

Pair of Cows, over three years, in milk or in calt 


' Other Established Breeds. 

Nob including th» Shorthorn, Eerrford, Devon. 
Jerseg, Quemsey, or Welsh Breeds^ 

Bull, above one year old . 

Cow, above three years old. 

Heifer, in-milk or in-calf, not exceeding three 

years old . 

Bull, Oow, and thdr Offspring, of any pure breed 


I DAiRt Cattle. 

■fPair of Cows, over three years and eight months 
I old, in milk .« .. . 


II 

Second 

Pnae. 

Thlrdl 

Pnzc. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

15 

10 


15 

10 


15 

10 


15 

10 


15 

10 

•» 

tl5 

tio 

»• 

tl6 

tio 


10 

5 


10 

5 

• • 

10 

5 


♦20 

*10 

•* 

tl5 

flO 

fs 


No Third Brize wiU he given tmless at least Six 
animals he exhibited, and no Second Brize will 
he given unless at least Three animals he ex- 
hibited, except on the special recommendation 
of the Judges. 












Prizes far Live Stock. 


xsin 


Beferemoe 

'Nomberln 

Certificates. 


fihuai. 


SHEEP. 

Leigesteb. 


77 

78 

79 


Shearling !Rain 

Bam of any other age. 

Pen of liTe Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 


OOTSWOU). 


80 

81 

82 

83 


Shearling Bam . 

Bam of any other age.. 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 
Pen of Pive Cotswold Bam Lambs . 


Lincolns. 


84 

85 

86 


Shearling Bam .. .. «. 

Bam of any other age.. .. 

Pen of Piye Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 


87 


Long-Wools. 

Pen of Ten Ewes, with their lambs, of any Long- 
Wool breed .• .. . 


88 

89 

90 


OXEOBDSHIRE DoWN. 

Shearling Bam .. . 

Bam of any other age. 

PenofKve Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 


Southdown. 


91 

92 
98 


Shearling Bam . 

lUm of my other age. - 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 


94 

95 

96 


Sebopshibe. 

Shearling Bam .. . 

Bam of any otl^^r age. 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock 

No Third Frisse wUl le given untesa at least Six 
animals he exhUtifed, md no Second Prize teid 
he given unless at lect^ Three animals he esr- 
hibited, except m the special recmimmdakim 
<fthe Judges, This rtde is applied to the Mwe 
md Land) Classes hg substituting the word 
**pens **for “ animals/* 


First 

Prize. 

SeconO 

Prize. 

Tbirt 

Prize. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

20 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

tl5 

tio 

•• 

20 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

tio 

t5 

•* . 

20 

10 

5 

20 ! 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

20 i 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 




















Frizes for Live Stock 


xsiy 


Reference 
dumber in 
Cerdflcatee. 


Glass. 


97 ’ 

98 

99 


100 

101 

102 


103 

104 

105 


106 

107 

108 


109 

110 


SHEEP —cmtimeL 


First Second 
Frize. Prize. 


Third 

ZPrizc. 


Hamp shire AND OTHER Short-Woolled 
Breeds. 


£. 


£. 


£- 


Not qmlifisd to compete as Southdown 
or Shropshire, 


SHearling Ham .. ... .. .. 

Ham of any other age. 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 


20 

20 

15 


10 

10 

10 


5 

5 

5 


Dorset. 


Shearling Ham .. «. 

Ham of any other age .. 
Pen of Five Shearling Ewes 



Cheviots. 


Shearling Ham .. .. , 
Ham of any age .. .. . 
Pen of Five Ewes of any age 


10 

10 

10 


5 

5 

5 


Badnor Sheep. 


Shearling Ham .. .. . 

Ham of any other sage .. . 

Pen of Five Ewes of any ago 


10 

tio 

tlO 


Moitntain Sheep- 
Not qualified to compete as Cheviots. 

Ham of any age . .. .. lo 

Penof Five Ewes of any age .. .. lo 

No Third Pme vM he given unless at Six 
anmods he eoi^ibited^ and no Second Frhe wUl 
given unless at least Three animats he ex~ 
hibited, except on the spectod recornnendation of 
the Judges, This rule is applied to the Ewe and 
Lamb Classes hy substituting the word^^pens^ 
for 


5 

5 


I 
















Frizes for Live Stock 


xxr 


Beferenoe 

Knmberln 

Certificates. 

Fias. 

First 

Prize. 

Second 

Prize. 

Third 

Prize. 

Class. 

Large White Breed. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Ill 

Boar, above twelve mouths old. 

10 

5 

n* 

112 

Boar, above six mouths and not exceeding twelve 





months old .. .. 

10 

5 

• • 

113 

Breeding Sow. 

10 

5 


114 

Pen of three Breeding Sow-Pigs of the same litter, 





above four and under eight months old .. .. 

10 

5 



Small White Breed. 




115 

Boar, above twelve months old. 

10 

5 


116 

Boar, above six months and not exceeding twelve 





months old .. .. ^. 

10 

5 

•• 

117 

Breeding Sow. 

Pen of three Breeding Sow-Pigs of the same litter. 

10 

5 


118 





above four and under ei^t months old •• .. 

10 

5 

•* 


Small Black Breed. 




m 

Boar, above twelve months old.. 

10 

6 


120 

Boar, above six months and not exceeding twelve 





months old «. •• •. ... 

10 

5 


121 

Breeding Sow. .. 

10 

5 


122 , 

Pen of three Breeding Sow-Pigs of the same 





litter, above four and under eight months old.. 

10 

5 

.. 


. Berkshire Breed. ! 

1 



123 

Boar, above twelve months old •• .. «. .. 

10 

5 


124 . 

Boar, above six months and not exceeding twelve 

1 



months old * .. 

10 : 

5 

•• 

125 

Breeding Sow.. .. .. 1. 

10 

5 


126 

Pen of three Breeding Sow-Pip of the same litter, 
above four and under eight months old .. .. 

10 

5 



Other Breeds. 





Fot digiUe to c(m;pete in any of the preceding 





Crosses. 




127 

Boar.. .. .. ... 

10 

5 


128 

Breeding Sow .... .. •• •• .. 

10 

5 


129 

Pen of three Breeding-Sow Pigs of the same litter 




above four and under eight months old .. .. 

No Second Prize will he given unless at least 

10 

5 

•• 


Three ammcds he exhibited^ excsgt on the 
specM recommendation of the Judges, 



i 

















Priza fir Wool, BvMer, §•& 


xxvi 


BAtoence 

3tiiSBfeari& 

OorilSiiiidGSii 

BXTTTEB. 

First 

Pdz& 

SeccHsa 

Fdse. 

Third • 
Biize. 

Ita, 


£. 


£, 

180 

6 lbs*, to be made np in lbs..« ,, » •» 

♦5 

♦s 

*2 


CHEESE. 




131 ! 

Over 6 inches thick, and not less than 1 ewt .. 

•10 

♦5 

*2 

132 

1 

i 

Under 6 inches, and not less than 56 lbs. ... 

*10 

•5 

•2 


XL— Ikplekeht akb Maobisebt Pbizes oeiebes bt tee 


SoCIETT. 

CSbsb £, 

1. For the l)est Portable Steam-Eagine (not self-moving), not exceeding 

8-borse power „ „ *. .. ..40 

For tbe second best ditto .20 

2, For the best Combined Portable Threshing and Finishing Machine, 

to be worked bj steazn» and adapted to the preparation of com for 

market .. „ 40 

For tbe second be^ ditto .. .. .. .. 20 

• ‘ 3. For tbe best Combined Portable Threshing Madiine, to be worked , 


Par the second best ditto . „ .20 

4 For tbe best Straw Elevator, to be worked by steam in amjunction 

with a Threshing Machine *.. .10 

For the second best ditto ».. . 5 

5. For the best Straw or Hay Elevator, to be worked by horse-power 10 
For tbe second best ditto .. . 1 5 

. 6- For tbe best Seed Drawer .10 

7, For the best Com Dressii^ Machine.. .. .. „ *. 15 

For the second best ditto „ .10 

For the Ibird best ditto .. .. 6 

8. For the best Com Screen .•.. 10 

For the second best ditto .. .. . 5 


'Awards to Agriculttirar Articles' not ‘ included in' ’ the'' Quinquennial 
rotation.^. 10 Silver Medals, 



the Passes for which one Prize only is offered, the Judges ^11 be 
divide it equally ’between two competing Implemclits, if they 
in merit \ . 


1. 


‘i^ i j 






















Conditions relating to Lim Stock. 


XXTU 


CONDITIONS ^PLYING TO CERTAIN CLASSES 
OP IIYE STOCK ONLY. 


Cattle. 

1. ITo biill above two years old will be eligible for a prize rualess certified to 
have served not less than three different cows (or heifers) wkhin the three 
months preceding the 1st of June in the year of uie Show. 

2. All bulls above one year old shall have rings or “bull-dogs” in their 
noses, and be provided with leading sticks. 

3. No cow will be eli^ble for a prize unless certified either at the date of 
entry or between the date of entry and that of the Show, to have had a living 
calf, or that the calf, if dead, was born at its proper time, within the twelve 
months preceding the date of the Show. 

4. No heifer, except yearlings, entered as in-calf, will be elimble for a prize 
unless she is certified to have been bulled before the 3lst of Iforch in the year 
of the Show, nor will her owner afterwards receive the prize until he shall have 
furnished the Secretary with a further certificate before the 31st of January 
in the subsequent year, that she produced a living calf; or that the calf^ if 
dead, was born at its proper time. 

5. Shorthorns.—^Each animal entered in the Shorthorn Glasses, must be 
certified by the Exhibitor to have not less than four crosses of Shorthorn 
blood which are registered in the herd book. 


Hobses. 

6. All foals must be the ofispring of the mare along with which they axe 
exhibited; and the sire of the foal must be given on the oertificate of entry as 
well as sire of the mare. 

7- No mare will he eligible for a prize unless certified either at the date of 
en^, or between the date of entry and that of the Show, and to have had a 
living foal—or that the foal, t/dead, was bom at its proper time, in the year 
of the Show;—or in the event of a mare being exhibited without a foal at 
loot, a certificate shall be produced at the time of entry of her having been 
served, and the prize shall he withheld till a certificate be produced of her 
having produced a foal. 

8. No veterinary inspection of horses will be required except when con¬ 
sidered necessaiy by the Judges, who will be accompanied by the Veterinary 
Inspectors. 

9. A charge, of IZ. for the accommodation of a horse-box will be made for 
each entry for stallions and mares in-foal, or with foals at foot, which includes 
hay, straw, and green fodder. 

10. A charge of 10s. will he made for the accommodation of a stall for each 
entry in Ihe other Horse Glares, which includes hay, straw, and green fodder. 



xxyiii CondUicms relating to Live Stock, 

Sheep. 

11. Ail lams, except shearlings, must have been used in the present year. 

12. Sheep exhibited for any of the prizes must have been rec^y arid fairly 
ehmn tare after the 1st of April in the year of the Exhibition; and the 
4 late of such shearing must form part of the Certificate of Entry. Three 
Inspectors will be appointed by the Council to examine the sheep on their 
admission to the Show-Yard, with instructions to report to the Stewards any 
cases in which the sheep have not been realLy and fairly sham hare. 

13. Sheep unfairly prepared for Show by oiling or colouring may be 
disqualified on the recommendation of the Inspectors of Shearing. 


PlOS. 

14 The three sow-pigs in each pen must be of the same litter. 

15. The breeding sows in Classes 113, 117, 121, 125, and 128, shall be 
certified to have had a litter of live pigs within the six months preceding the 
^ow, or to be in-pig at the time of entry, so as to produce a litter before the 
1st of September following. In the case of in-pig sows, the prize will be 
withhdd until the Exhildtor shall have furnished the Secretary with a cer¬ 
tificate of faizowirg, as above. 

16. Ho sow, if above eighteen months old, that has not produced a litter of 
live pgs, shall be eligible to compete in any of the classes. 

17. The Judges of pgs will he instructed, wiih the sanction of the Stewards, 
to withhold prizes from any animals which idiall appear to them to have been 
entered in a wrcmg class. 

18. AH pigs exhibited at the Country Heetmgs of the Society shall he sub¬ 
jected to an examination of their mouths ^ the Yeterin^ Inspector of the 
Sodety; and should the state'of dentirion in any pig indicate that the age of 
the animal has not been correctly returned in the Certificate of Entpr, the 
Stewards diall have power to disqualify such pig, and diall rej^rt the circum¬ 
stance to the Council at its ensuing Monthly Meeting. Ho pig shall be oiled 
or coloured while in the Show-Yard. 

19. If a litter of pigs he sent with a breeding sow, the young pigs must he 
the produce of the sow, and must not exceed two months old. 

20. AH disqualifications will be published in the awards of the Judges. ^ 



Rules of Adjudieaticn. 


xxix. 


EULES OP AEJUDICATION. 


1. As ihe object of tbe Society in giving prizes for cattle, sheep, and pigs, is to 
promote improvement in hreeding stock, the Juices in making their awards 
will be instructed not to take into their consideration the present value to tbe 
butcher of animals exhibited, but to decide according to their relative merits 
for the purpose of Ireeding^ 

2. If, in the opinion of the Ju^s, Hiere should be equality of merit, they 
will be instructed to make a special report to the Council, who will dedde on 
the award. 

3. The Judges will be instructed to withhold any prize if they are of opimon 
that there is not sufficient merit in any of the stock exhibited for such prize 
to justify an award. 

4. The Judges will be instructed to give in a Beserved I^umher in each class 
of live stock; viz., which animal would, in their opinion, possess sufficient 
merit for the prize, in case the animal to which the prize is awarded should 
subsequently become disqualified. 

5. In Ihe classes for stallions, mares, and fillies, the Judges in awarding tlie 
prizes will be instructed, in addition to symmetiy, to take activity and 
stretigth into their consideration. 

6. The attention of the Stewards and Judges is particularly called to the 
conditions applying to pig^ The Senior Steward of Live Stock is requested 
to report any malpractices on the part of Exhibitors, and any person found 
guilty will not be allowed to exhibit at future meetings of the Society. 



COSnOITIONS EELATING TO MAOHINEET, 


S'moi Engines. 


An Engines must 1)6 fitted witli a Steam-Indicator, in addition to tbe 
ordinaiy Spring-Balance, which Indicator must be proved by the Indicator of 
the Society* 

PoBTABLE Engines. 


1. An the general conditions respecting Steam-Engines and boilers will have 
to be observed 

S. The nominal power of the engines entered for trial will be taken at bne- 
ihhd the indicated power, at 60 lbs. pressure in the boiler, cuttix^ off at tbree- 
foixrths the stroke, and the periphery of the fly-wheel running ISSd feet per 
minute. 


3. the en^nes will be tested by the Society’s friction-breaks, worked by 
means of connecting-rod and universal joints direct from the ciank-shaft* 
migine entered will have to be fltM with a clutch, shown in detail in 
Wjj^4^WoTpx A cff Engineer’s Instn^ctions; .and to fadlitate ^e Society’s 
height of &e ciaz&-&haft of each en^e ahoVe Hie ground 
mM be iMed w!)^ speoiflcaiicm is sent in to the 
A dnglhcs will he tested for economy in 
|i^ diagrams wiU s' 

Sx mp^Tinjg.&e,mjdlcstc«^ 



5. During the trkd-runs mminaoi ouV wSl be allowed to attend the engine. 
Over or uxiaer-ruimizig will not he pennittCd; steady running, as nearly as 
posHhle at the speed ^dared at entry, will be considered a point of merit. The 
engines must he fitted with govemom, and the efScieucy of the latter will he 
tested after the trials for economy of working are over, by suddenly varying 
the load on the brake. 


^ Exhllntcns shall, on making their final spedflcations, elect at what steam- 
pre8Siae,*'not exceeding the declared pressure, what horstspower on the brake, 
and what number of revolutions they would wish to be tried. 

7. The order in which the several engines will he tested will he determined 
by the stewards, who will decide by lot. 

8- Detached feed-water-heatei^ not ordinarily sold with engines, and 
mduded in the prices entered, will not be allowed, hut heaters permanently 
fixed to the engines or arrangements for carrying waste steam to the water- 
lankst, provided they are included in the price of 3ie engine, wfil be Emitted. 

The trials of the Steam-Engineis will be made with Llangennech coal. 


Thbeshing Maobines. 

: 1 1^ Tbs Threshing Iffachines will be driven by a portable engine through 
dynarmaneter, both provided by the Society. The driving 
$ a^ as hine s must be adapted to 1884 feet per’ minute spe^ of 

wia depend upon tlm price, economy of 
for dean threshing clean shaking. 




Prizes for. and Machinery. xxzi 

freedom from cavings, freedom of cbaff from com, from cavings, and from 
seeds, unbroken straw, nninjnred corn, cleanness of delivery from the machine, 
and i^rfection of finishing in Gass 2. 7he points representing perfection will 
beas nnder:— 


CARDISV. 

Gean Threshing .. 150 

Glean Shaking. 40 

Freedom from Cavings .. .. .. .. . 30 

Chaff &ee fiom Com.. .• 50^ 

Chaff free from Cavings . 20' 

Chaff free from Seeds. 40 

Straw, unbroken •• •• . .. 20 

Com nninjnred .• . .. 70 

Cleanness of -delivery from machine, i.e^ absence of 

lodgment in screens, &c ... 10 

Perfection of Finishirg, that is, screening or sorting in 

in Class IL only. .. 20 


450 

12. The sheaves to be threshed w!E be kept nnder cover; the stacks will 
be worked down vertically, so as to give each machine as nearly as possible 
the same quality of work; the sheaves will be served out‘by weight to each 
machine. The straw resulting will be re-tbre^ed, and the various products 
delivered by the machines, as well as the com separated by the second 
threshing, will be carefully weighed and samples set apart lor final com¬ 
parison. 

13. Means must be provided for,examining the inside of the machines as 

perfectly as possible, in order to ascertain how completely the various products 
are delivered. It will be a point of merit in a machine to empty it^lf com^ 
pletely, and leave no lodgement in the screens, &c. • ■ ■ , 

14. Those machines which appear to the Judges of sufSrient merif^ will be 
run for a prolonged trial, in order to enable a more correct and sari^ctory 
judgment of their merits to be arrived at. “ 

, ‘ . Cla^s IT.--VIIL 

s Madllifefe In ckssss IV*,, *7., YI-, nnd will be judged 

cbiefiy the rmmner in whfelii they perform their work, to 

the geodnesB <l^iga ahd workmansMp,.8End their cost. Dynamometers 
will be used whmem the judges think it advisable to determine the stmawat 
of j^wer zteceSsa^ 1b'driv^ the 


Forms of Certificate for entry, as well as Prize-Sheets for the.Oardiff 
Meeting pontaming the whole of the eondil^Gns msd iegqlfttions, 
may be obtained at the 0$5ee the SemeW, Ifoi. 12, Scmze^ 

JUmSon,W. __ ' 

DATES OP mmx 

CiSBTiFXCA.!rBS for the entry of Dnplemenis fptr the Cardiff Me^ring must be 
.fmrwarded to the Secretary of the Society, ^o. 12, Hanover Square, ^ndcrn, W. 
by the 1st of Hay^ and C^rtificatee for the entry of live Stock by the 1st of 
June. Certificates xeodived site ^mse respselfore dates will not be accepted, 
^t returned to the parsons by whom they mve been sent 
The Prizes of the Boyal Agricultural Society of Ei^knd, and aU Prizes 
offered by the Cardiff Local Committee, and the Glsmoiganshire General 
Agricultural Society, are open to general competiticm. 














xxxii 


Prizes for Cottages, 


PEIZES POE COTTAGES. 


1. For plans, elevations, and sections, with, detailed plans and specifications, 
and a priced ME of quantities for all trade-work conflected with building a 
Pair of Cottages, suitable for the use of a^cultural labourers, having not less 
than three bedrooms, a brick oven, and suitable oflSces. 

First Prize, given by the Marquess of Bute .. .. .. 20 

Second Prize, given by Major Picton Turbervill 10 

2. For plan^ elevations, and sections, with detailed plans and specifications, 
and a priced bill of quantities for all trade-work connected with building 
Two Cottages, to form part of a row, suitable for the mineral districts, and 
having not less than three bedrooms and suitable offices. 

£. 

First Priz^ given by the Marquess of Bute . 20 

Second Prize, given by Major Bcton TurberviE .. „ 10 


CoiimmoNs. 

All plans, elevations, sections, &c., must be drawn to a scale of i-inch to 
1 foot. Materials must be assorned as d^ivered on the spot at the foEowing 
prioes, viz.:— 

Stone.. .. 2s. per cubic yard. 

' Brick.33s. per 1000 

Timber .la cubic foot, sawn. 

Slates (Princesses).£12 per 1000. 

lime.8s. 6a. per ton. 

Paving Stones.2s: per square yard. 

No Prizes vrill be awarded to any design for a pair of Labourers Cottages, 
the cost of erecting which would exceed 2201; nor for a single Cottage for the 
Mineral Districts, the cost of which would exceed 90L 

Each design must bear an assumed name, and be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the red name and address of the competitor, and must be 
sent to the Secretary, 12, Hanover Square, on or before 1st Jidy. 

The Prize Designs must remain the property of the Glamorganshire General 
Agricnltural Society; but the right of publi&ing them will remain with the 
designer. 









( sxsiii ) 

'STeterinars 

l. —SeBIOTTS OB Ex!CEN£T7B BiSBABSS. 

Ko. 1. Any Member of tbe Society who may desire professional attendance 
.and special advice in cases of serions or extensive disease among his cattle, 
sheep, or pigs, and will address a letter to ^e Secretaay, will, by return of 
post, receive a reply stating whether it be considered necessary that Professor 
•Simonds, the Society’s Yeterinaiy Inspector, should visit the place where the 
disease prevails. 

No. 2. The remuiferation of the Inspector will be 2?. 2a. each day as a 
professional fee, and 12. la. each day for personal expenses ; and he wfll also 
be allowed to charge the cost of travelling to and hrom the locality where his 
services may have been required. The fees will be paid by the Society, but 
the travelling expenses will be a charge against the applicant. This chaise 
may, however, be reduced or remitted al together at tihe d^^lion of the Council, 
on such step being recommended to them by the Yeterlnaty Committee. 

No. 3. The Inspector, on his return from visiting the diseased stock, will 
report to the Compiitte^ in writing, the results of ms observations and pro- 
cemings, which Beport w^ be laid before the Coundl. 

No. 4. When contingencies arise to prevent a personal dischai^ of the 
duties confided to the Inspector, he may, subject to the approval of the Com¬ 
mittee, name some competent professional person to act in his stead, who shall 
receive the same rates of remuneration. 

H.—Obdibaby OB 0!rHBE Oases ojf Disease. 

Members may obtain the attendance of the Yetennaiy Inspector on any 
case of disease by paying the cost of his visit, which will he at the following 
rate, viz., 22. 2s. per diem, and travelling expenses. 

m. —OONStJXTATIOES WITHOUT VISIT. 

Personal consultation with Yeterinaiy Inspector «. .. 5s. 

Consultation by letter. .. .. •.. 5s. 

Consultation necessitating the writing of three or more letters. 10s. 

Post-mortem examination, and report thereon.10s. 

A return of the number of applications during each half-year being required 
from the Yeterinaiy Inspector. 

IV.—^AnanssioN of Diseased Aotmals to the TmmmAjELY Ooujsge 
IeVESTIGATIOHS, LECncUBBI^ AED Bepobts. 

No. 1. All Members of the ^iety have the privily of sending cattle, 
sheep, and pigs to the Infirmary of the Eoyal Yeterinaiy Collie, on me same 
terms as if they were Members of the College; viz., by paying for the keep 
and treatment of cattle 10s. 6d, per week each anunal, and fi>r sheep and 
pigs a small proportionate charge to be fixed by the Principal according to 
circumstances.” 

No. 2. The College has aHm undertaken to investi^te soch particular classes • 
of disease, or special subjects connected with the appBcation of the Yeterinary 
art to cattle, ^eep, and pigs, as may be directed by the CoundL 

No. 8. In addition to the increased nnmber of lectures now given by 
Professor Simonds—the Lecturer on Cattle Pathology—^to the pupils in the 
Koyal Yeterinaiy College, he will cdso deliver such lectures before the Members 
of the Society, at their house in Hanover Square, as the Council shall decide. 

No. 4. The Royal Yeterinary OoU^ will from time tp ^ame fiimidi to 
the Council a detailed Report of the cases of cattle, sheep, and pigs treated 
in the Infirmary. 

By order of the Council, 

H. M. JEKKINS, Secretary. 




( sxdy ) 

diaembers’ ^rftfleses! of Cbemfral ^italgsisf. 


The Council hare fixed the following rates of Charge for Analyses to 
be made by the Consulting* Chemist for the londjidevise of Members- 
of the Society; who (to avoid all unnecessary correspondence) are 
particularly requested, when applying to him, to mention the kind of 
analysis they require, and to quote its number in the subjoined schedule. 
The charge for analysis, together with the carriage of the specimens^ 
must be paid to him by members at the time of their application. 

'No. 1.—^An opinion of the genuineness of Peruvian guano, bone- 

dust, or oil-cake (each sample) . .. fis. 

„ 2.—An analysis of guano; i^owing me proportion of moisture, 
organic matter, sand, phosphate of lime, alkaline salts, 
and ammonia .• .. lOs. 

„ 3.—An estimate of the value (relatively ^to the y^erage of 
samples in the market) of sulphate and muriate of am¬ 
monia, and of the nitrates of potash and soda .. •. lOs. 

„ 4,—^An analysis of superphosphate of lime for soluble pbos- 

Ihatesonly .lOs. 

„ 5,—‘An analyds of superphosphate of lime, showing the pro¬ 
portions of moisture, organic matter, sand, soluble and 
insoluhle phosphates, sulphate of lime, and ammonia .. 

„ b.—^An analyris (sufficient for the determination of its agricul¬ 
tural value) of any ordinary artificial manure .. .. £1. 

„ 7.—^limestone:—the propartimt of lime, 7a. 6d.; the propor¬ 
tion of magnesia, 10s.; the proportion of lime and mag¬ 
nesia .15s., 

„ 8.—^liiuestane or marh^ including carbonate, phos^te, and 

sulphate of lime, and magnesia with sand and clay .. £1, 

„ U.-—Partial analysis of a soU, including determinations of clay, 

sand, organic matter, and carlxmte of lime .. .. £1. 

„ 10.—Compl^ analysis of a soil .. .. .£3. 

„ 11.—^An analysis of oil-cake, or other substance used for feeding 
pxirposes; showing the proportion of moisture, oil, 
mineral matter, alhmninons matter, and woody fibre; 
as well as of starch, gam, and sugar, in the aggregate £1. 

,,12.—^Analyses of any vegetable product .. .. « £1, 

„ 10.—^Analyses of animu products, refuse substances used for 

manme, &c. . from 10s. to 30s. 

„ 14.—^Determination .of the “ hardness ” of a sample of water 

before and after holling. . 10s. 

„ 15.—^Analysis of water of land drainage, and of water used for 

irrigation.. .£2. 

„ 16.—Determination of nitric add in a sample of water .. .. £1. 

H3 .—The above Scale of Chargee is not ajgplioalle to the caee of persons 
commereiaMy engaged in the M<Kwfacture or Sale of any Svhstanee sent for 
And^sis^ 

The Address of the Ckaisnlting Chemist of the Society is, Dr. Aogitstus- 
VmxiBtBB, F.QJS., 11, Salisbury Square, London, E.C., to which he requests that 
aU mess and paired (postage and carriage paid) should be directed. 

By order of the Council, 

H. M. JBlflfKDflfS, SeGreiary. 








( XS.XV ) 


INSTEUOIIONS FOB SBLBOTING AND SENDING SAMPLES 
FOB ANALYSIS. 

ABTIFICIAL MANUBES.—Take a large handful of the manure from three 
or four mix the whole on a large sheet of paper, breaking down with the 
hand any lumps present, and fold np in tinfoil, or in oil silk, about 3 oz& of the 
well-mixed sample, and send it to 11, S.&xisBimY Squabe, Fleet Stbset, E.C^ 
by post: or j^lace the mixed manure in a small wooden or tin box, which may 
be tied by string, but must not be sealed, and send it by post. If the mannre be 
very wet and lumpy, a larger boxful, weighing from 10 to 12 ozs., should be 
sent either by post or rsdlway. 

Samples not exceeding 4 ounces in weight may be sent by post, by attaching two 
penny postage stamps to the parcel. 

Samples not exceeding 8 ounces^ for three postage stamps. 

Samples not exceeding 12 onnces, for four postage stamps. 

The parcels should be addressed: Bb. Augustus Voelckeb, 11, Salisbubt 
Squabe, Fi£et Street, Lobuon, E.C., and the address of the sender or the 
number or mark of the article be stated on parcels. 

The samples may be sent in covers, or in boxes^ ba^ of linen or other materials. 
No parcel sent by post must exceed 12 ozs, in wei^t, 1 foot 6 inches in length, 
9 inches in width, and 6 inches in depth. 

SOILS.—^Have a wooden box made 6 inches long and wid^ and from 9 to 12 
inches deep, according to the depth of soil and subsoil of the del A Mark out in the 
field a space of about 12 inches square; dig round in a slanting direction a trench, 
so as to leave undisturbed a blo<^ of soil with its subsoil from 9 to 12 inches deep; 
trim this block or plan of the field to make it fit into the wooden box, invert 
open box over it press down firmly, then pass a spade under the box and lift it 
up, gently turn over the box, nail on the lid and send it by goods or parcel train 
to the laboratory. The soil will then be received in the exact position in which 
it is found in the field. 

In the case of very ligh^ sandy, and porous soils, the wooden box may be at 
once inverted over the soil and forced down by pressore, and then dug out 

WATEBS. —^TVo gallons of water are required for analysis. The water, if 
poetible, should be sent in glass-stoppered ^9Bnchester half-mlon bottles^ which 
axe readily obtained in any chemist and druggists shop. If'Winchester bottles 
cannot be procured, the water may be sent in perfectly dean new stoneware iroirit- 
jars BuiTOttnded by wickerwork. For Ihe determination of the d^ee of hardness 
before and after boiHng, only one quart wine-bottle full of water is required. 

LIMEST03SES, MABLS, IKONSTONBS, AND OTHER MINERALS.— 
Whole pieces, wdghing from 3 to 4 ozs., should be sent enclosed in small linen 
bags, or wrapped in paper. Postage 2(1, if under 4 ounces. 

OILCAKES.—Take a sample from the ndddle of the cake. To this end break a 
whole cake into two. Then break off a piece from the end where the two halves 
were joined together, and wrap it in paper, leaving the ends open, and send parcel 
by post. The piece should weigh from ID to 12 czs. Postage, 4d, If sent by 
railway, one quarter or half a cake should be ibiwarded. 

FEEDING MEALS. —About 3 ozs. will be sufficient fbr analytis. Endose the 
meal in a small lifien bag. Send it by post 

On forwarding samples, separate letters should be sent to the laboratory, 
specifying the nature of the infonnatimx reqdred, and, if posdble, the object 
in view. 

H. M. JENKINS, Secretary. 


c 2 



• ( XXXTi ) 

i^tnier0' 9i3{itanical 


The Council have provisionally fixed the following rates of 
Charge for the examination of Plants and Seeds for the bon&fide 
use of Members of the Society, who are particularly requested, 
•when applying to the Consulting Botanist, to mention the 
kind of examination they require, and to quote its number in 
the subjoined Schedule. The charge for examination must be 
paid to the Consulting Botanist at the time of application, and 
the carriage of all parcels must be prepaid. 

Ko. 1.—general opinion as to the genuineness and age of a 

sample ot clover-seed (each sample) .. .. .. 5s. 

„ 2.— k. detailed examination of a sample of dirty or impure 
clover-seed, with a report on its admixture with seeds of 
dodder or other weeds (each sample).10s. 

n 3. — k test examination of turnip or other cruciferous seed, 
with a report on its germinating power, or its adultera¬ 
tion with 000 seed (each sample) .10s. 

„ 4.—test examination of any other kind of seed, or com, with 

a report on its germinating power (eadi sample) .. 10a 

„ 5.—Determination of the species of any indigenous British 
plant (not parasitic), with a report on its habits (each 
specie^.. .. .. 5a 

« 6.—Detennination of the species of any epiphyte or vegetable 
parasite, on any farm-crop grown the Member, with 
* a rep4^ on its habits, and su^estioDs (where po^ble) 

as to its extermination or preventkiL (oidh speSes) .. 10a. 

„ 7.—^B^rt on any other form of plant-dise^ not cans^ by 

insects .. . .. .. lOs. 

„ 8*—^Determination of the species of a collection of natural 
grasses indigenous to any district on one kind of soil 
(each collection).lOs. 

INSTBUOTIONS FOR SELECTING AND SENDING SAMPLES. 

In sending seed or com for examination the utmost care must be taken to 
secure a fair and honest sample. If anything supposed to be injurious or 
useless exists in the com or sera, selected samples should also he sent. 

In coUeefing specimens of plants, the whole plant should be taken up, and 
tbe earth shaken from the roots. If possible the plants must be in flower or 
fruit. They should be packed in a li^t box, or in a firm paper parcel. * 

Specimens of diseased plants or of parasites should be forwarded as fresh as 
possible. Place them in a bottle, or x^ck them in tin-foil or oil-silk. 

All specimens should be accompanied with a letter specifying the nature of 
the infonnation required, and stating any local circumstances (soil, situation, 
te.) which, in the opinion of the sender, would be likely to throw li^t on tho 
inquiry. 

NbI —The dbeve Scale of Charges is noi ap^Ucalle in the ease of Seedsman 
^ nt^miring the services of the Consulting Botanist 

Pluroels or letters (Carriage or Post^ prepaid) to be addressed to Mr. W. 
FJB.B., 25, Wellington Street, Islii^ton, London, 

H. M. JxKEixs, Seoretarg, 
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EAEL GATHCART. 


1857 

1850 
1861 

1851 
1860 
1848 
1839 
1856 

1858 
1839 
1839 


Bbidpobt, Visconni, Oumbertand Lodge,* Windsor, Berlahire, 

Gbeshaic, Lord^ LaUmer, Cheatham, Bucks. 

Hollasd, Edward^ Dunddekm Sail, Evesham, GloucesUnhire, 
Maodokald, Sir Abooeosald Eeppbl, Bi, Wodmer Lodge, Lijlhods, Maids, 
MABiBOBorGH, Doke of, K.G^ Blenheim Park, Oxford. 
OsswGTONjViscoont, Ossmgton, Neumrk^onrTreid, Notts. 

POBTKAK, Lord, Bryamton, Blandford, Bored. 

PowK, Earl o:^ Powis CasQe, WMpod, Montgomeryshire. 

Rutland* Duke of, K.G., Bdvoir CasUe, Qrardham, Leicestershire. 
Thoicfson. Habbt Qsxpses, Kirhy MoU, York. 

Tbbdbgab, Lord, Thredegar Peak, Newp^ Moamoidhshire. 




1861 

1839 

1867 

1847 

1847 

1848 
1817 

1858 
1839 
1852 

1859 
1855 


Cathcabt, Earl, Thorritonde-Street, Thirsk, Yorkdiire. 

Chiohesteb, Earl of. Summer Park, Lewes, Sussex. 

Bsvonshebe, Buke oi^ E«G., MoVter Mali, Lancashire. 

Egmont, Earl of^ Cotsdray Park, Petfsorih, Sussex. 

Evbbslet, Yiscoimt, Medkfidd Place, Winchfield, Mauds. 

Gibbs, B. T. Bbandbeth, Medjmoon Skeet, jP«aeadt%, Lond/m, W. 

Hzu^ Yiaooimt^ 'MaadcaUme Park, Salop. 

KsBBisaK, Sir Edwabd 0^ Bart, Brome Mad, Seole, Suffolk. 

MUtBB, Sbt WnxzAM, Bari^ Leigh Court, Bridd, Somersdshire. 

Biqhkond, Duke K.G., Goodwood, Chichester, Sussex. 

Visrnon, Lord, Sudbury Mad, Beshy. 

WTNNjSir Watkin Wuxiams, Bt, M,P., TFywnstosr, Shuabon, BeKddgbdUre. 


1855 

1858 

1867 
1848 
1853 

1868 
1863 
1861 
1872 
1866 

'1861 


®t||tr ff&zxttbttd ot Council* 

Aoland, Sir Thquas Dyes, Bari, M.P^ Sprydoneote, Exester, Bevondure. 
Auos, Qeasles Edwards, 5, Cedars Bead, Glapbxm Common, Surrey. 
Baldwin, John, LuddingUm, Stra^fordon^dwn, Warvtddaihkre. 

Babnsit, Ohablbs, StraMm Park, Biggleswade. BedfardAire. 
Babibbofp, Satbanibl Gat^OE, MaSheOau, Widkham Market, Suffolk, 
Booth, Thobias 0bsi8Tqfbbb, Weudaby, NorlhailMon, Yorhdnre. 

Bowlt* Edwabd^ Biddins^ Mouse, Cirencester, Glotucesiershire. 
Canteell, Ghablbb &, Biding Court, BaUhet, Bueics. 

Chaplin, Hsnbt, H.P., Bhnkney Modi, Lincoln. 

Davies, Davxd Reynolds, Migh Legk Mod, Knuisford, Cheshire. 

Dent, J. D., MJP., BWdon MaU, Wedherly, Yorkshire. 
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zxxviii 


Bteoted. 

1860 

1868 

1871 

1872 
1866 
1854 

1871 

1867 
1863 
1848 

1868 

1872 
1868 

1867 

1865 
1871 
1871 
1846 
1857 
1861 

1868 
1871 
1860 
18^ 
1861 
ms 
im 
%m 

1857 

1845 

1871 

1871 

1867 

1870 

1871 
1861 
1870 

1866 

1865 


DmoE, Joseph, Oxford, 

Ebhohds, William. John, Southrope^ LecUadet GlouoestersMre. 

Eqbbtox, Hon. WzLBBABAaf,MJE^., Mos^eme Manors KmOeford, ChesMre,. 
Exhceb, Ifaxquis of, Burghky Souse, Stamford^ Ltw^hutkire, 

Hobhsbt, Eige&bp, l^itde Gate, Gra^nthm, L&usohtshire. 

SosEYSSt CsAsmos When, Sarewood, Moss, Esr^ordsUre. 

Jones, J. Bowen. Misdou Sotiset Shrewsbury, Sabp, 

Eesteven, Lord, Caswick, Stamford, lAimlmidrs. 

Kingsoots, Cobnel, T!lLM,,Kmgscoie, Woc^or^nder-Edge, CfhueestersMre. 
Lawss, John Bennet, Mo^msted, 8t, Aibcms, Eerts, 

Jjeesjs, Bobebt, WiSeen Earm, CaMlectore, Ercmdon, Norfolk, 
liMOESTEB, Earl of, Eidkham SaU, Weds, N&rfdOi. 

LeohfeeIiD, Earl of, 8hv^)orough, Staffordshire, 

hnmmJL, Hon. EmsY Geqbge, MJP., BamtsworSk CasSe, Ihtsiam. 

Lopes, ^ Hassbt, Baart, K.P., MarUkrw, Bdborough, J)em», 

HoXsttosh, Batxd, EaoeriTig Mark, Bomford, Essex, 

Masfen, B. EASSEmi, Mende/ord, Wrdoerhcmptira, Sbiffordshire. 

Hilwabd, Biohaed, ^^rgasioH Friory, Sou&ts^ Notts. 

Pain, Thohas, The Grooe, BasxngOdke, Eaaits. 

Baetdell, Charles, CSw^Smry, Eveikam, Woree^erMre, 

BAH9oai% Bobket CbARLBS, 

BAWLsroB Jaed^ Medtr^^ Sa^ikwey, 

MmME, M. Wjshx, MJP., JBki^drm, NaresmkerMcL 

Emm, WTmm,:Mmk Smm 

(tele's;Vmux. 

IfeesbtMpe, 

Toseeb, Owbeb, EMr, EmmSwn. 

ToBiinEB, Jaebz, MbMm, MmBfsgdbmMre, 

'Waeepieldv William JS^idaZ, WetdmMrdmd. 

Webs, James, Spring EiS, Mladb^, Mershore, Worcestershire. 

Welbt, William Earle, M.M.,Nen^ Eouse, EdSeingkam, lAncdnSilre, 
Wells, John, Moa^ Ferry, Eowden, Yorhddre, 

Wells, William, H.P., Ecdmewood, Meterhorough, NorStam^^onshire, 
Wettehead^ Oburles, Banning Eouse, MoiMaae, Kent. 

Wilson, Lfeal-Ocd. 3B*crLLBB KAECLaMi), BowJangtoft SaM, Bury B. 
Edmunds, Suffolk, 

Wilson, Jacob, Wbodhom Manor, Morpeth, Northurdierland, 


^ttxttsxM m 1 s Sllfttov. 

B. H. JENEIKS, 12, HoBooef Square, Imdm, W. 



deniABf—Dr. AronSFUS Yoelcees, F.B.S., 11, Scdi^ntry Square, B.O. 
Bbfoms^W. Cabbufhebs, F.B.B., F.L.S., BritishMuseum,W,G, 
Wmrmnty ^srgem’^ James BBart Sqconbs, Moycd Veterinairy 

' lbAjSDERgo^y Th 6 GmthBotAwmk ^ « 
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STANBINCt COMMITTEES FOB 1872. 


iJFinance (Cammittte. 

Bbidfobt, Yiscount (Ghaimaii}. BAMDEUt, CEUSLESt 

Davies, D. B. Tobb, Wieuah. 

Kingscotb, Colonel, H.P. 


CommitUe. 

The PtoBsiDBNT. Gibbs, B. T, BsAiinBsrcH* 

Chairman of Finance Committee. Tobb» Willeam. 

Kingsoote, Colonel, 3iLP. 


Sottmal CGmmittte* 


Thompson, H. S. (Chairman). 
OssiSGTOE, Visconnt. 

Aclah]^ Sir T. Dvee, Bari., M.P. 
Dent, J, D., IfeLP. 

HoLIiAMD, SbWABD. 

Hosktss, a Wbbn, MP. 


MiLWAsn, Biceabi). 
BmiiET, M. White, H’.P. 
Welbt, W. E., M.P. 
Wells, W., MP. 
Whitehe ad, Chables. 
WasoH, Jaoob. 


Cfitmual 

Wells^ William, 21.P. (ChaiimBQ). 
Dichbteld, Xioid. 

Vebnoh, I^rd. 

Davies, D. B. 

Dent, J. D., M.P. 

Edmonds, W. J. 

Holland, Edwabd. 


Committte. 

H0BEIII& C. WvBS, M.P. 
La'web, j. B. 

Yoelqeeb, Dr. A. 
Wakefteid, W. H. 
Wblby, W. E., M.P. 
Whitehead, Chables. 
Wilson, Jacob. 


Sntamcal Committet. 


Wblby, W. B., M.P. (Chainnan). 
Yebnon, Lord. 

Dent. J. D., MP* 

EiatoNDS, W. J. 

Gibbs, B. T. BRANimsTH. 

Jones, J. Bowen. 

VeUnnaq? 

Bbtdfohc, Yisoonnt (Chairman). 
Dent,J.D.,M.P. 

Gibbs, B. T. Bbandbbth. 

Leeds, Bobebtf. 

Bidlby, M. Whitb, M.P. 

SxMONDS, Professor. 


Thompson, H. S. 
Tubneb, Jabbz. 
YOELOKEBjDr. 

Wells, W,, MP. 
Wetcehead^ Chables. 

(Commtttee* 

Statteb, Thomas. 
Thompson, H. S. 
Yabnell, Profaesor.. 
Wells, John. 

Weli«, Wiluam, M.F. 
Wilson, Jaoon. 


« 


AtoduBriins Conmittn. 


Milwabd, Biohabd (Chaiiman). 
Bbidfokf, Yisoonnt. 

Baldwin, John. 

Babthbopp, Nathaniel G. 
Booth, T. C. 

Bowly, Edwabd. 

Davies, D. B. 

Dent, J. D., M.P, 

Dbuoe, Joseph. 

Gibbs, B. T. Bbandbeth. 


Leeds, Bokbet. 

Hasfen, B. H* 

Bandell, Chas. 

Biodbn, Wm. 

SaNdat, Wm. 

Tobb, William. 

TcBNibt, Gbobge. 

Wbli£, John. 

Wilson, Jaoob. 

The Stewards of Live SiocK^ 

d2 



xl Standing Committees for 1872. 


Bridfobt, yiaconnt. 
Yebnoit, Lord. 
Hagtokaxd, Sir A. 
Baxt 

AuoSy 0. E. 

Booth, T. 0. 
Cantbbll, Chas. S- 
Bbucjb, Joseph. 
Eohojsbs, W. J. 


Implement Committee. 
Gibbs, B. T. Bbandbeth. 
Hollakd, B. 

Hobhsbt, Bichabd. 
Hoseyhs, 0. Wren, M.P. 
Leeds, Bobebt. 

Masfen, B. H. 

Bandeul, Charles. 
Bansome. B. G. 

Sahdat, Wiluah. 


Shdttlewobth, Josbih. 
Tboufson, H. S. 

Tore, Williah. 

Wblbt, W. Earle, M.P. 
Wbub, John. 
Whitehead, Charles. 
Wilson, Jacob. 

The Stewards of Imple¬ 
ments. 


Wynn, Sir Watkin W. 
Bari,M.P. 
(Chairman). 
LlGHElELD, Eflorl o£ 
PowiB, Earl of. 

Bsidfobt, Yisooimt. 
Chesham, Lord. 
KESTEfVEN, Lord. 
Tredegar, Lord. 
Yebnon, Lord 
Lopes, Sir Massey, Bart, 
M.P. 

Macdonald, Sir A. K., 
Bart 


Aeneral %un Committee. 

Bannister, A. 

BARNEnee, 0. 

Booth, T. O. 

Bowlt, Edward. 
Cantrell, Charles S. 
Daties, B. B. 

Bent, J. B., M.P. 

Bruce, Joseph. 

Edhonds, W. j. 

Gibbs, B. T. Brandreth. 
Hornsby, Bichabd. 
Hoseynb, €. Wren, 
M.P. 

Hull, Mayor of 


Kingsootb, Col., M.P 
Leeds, Bobert. 
Milwabd, Bichaud. 
Bandbll, Charles. 
Bansomb, B. C. 

Bidley, M. W., M.P. 
Shuttleworth, Joseph. 
Tobr, William. 

Webb, James. 

Wells, William, M.P. 
Whitehead, Charles. 
Wilson, Jacob. 

The Stewards. 


£^|oiiLeSartl ContractiS Committee* 


Bandell, Charles (Chaiiman). ^ 
Bbidpobt, Ylaooimt 
Ybrnon, Lord. 

Amos, 0. E 
Booth, T. 0. 

Gibbs, B. T. Bbakdreth. 


Hornsby, Biohard. 
Milwabd, Biohard. 
Shuttleworth, Joseph. 
Tors, William. 

Wells, John. 


Committee oC Selection. 


Thompson, H. S. (Chairman). 
Bbidpobt, Viscount. 

Dayibs, D. B. 

Dent, J. D., SLP. 

Gibbs, B, T. Bbandbeth, 
Holland, £. 


Kingscotb, Col., M.P. 
Milwabd, B. 
Bandell, Charles. 
Tore, William. 
Wells, William, M.P 


And the Chairmen of the Standing Committees. 


ettucation Committee. 


Holland, E. (Chairman). 
Lichfield, "Bsal of. 

PowiB, Earl of. 

Acland, Sir T. Dyke, Bart., M.P. 
Deni^ j. D., M,P. 

Jonas, J. Bowen. 


Kingsootb, Col., M.l*. 
Bansome, B, 0. 

Wells, William, M.r. 
Yoelcker, Dr. 
Whitehead, Charles. 


Cattb Cammttttt. 

Tse whole Council. 

ofnllOommitteM; 
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^srtti^ral of 6ng$antt* 

GENERAL MEETING, 

12, Hakoves Squab®, Web]sesdat, Mat 22,1872. 


EEPOBT OF THE COUNCIL. 

Since the last General Meeting in December, 57 Members have 
died, and 144 Members have withdrawn, or have been removed 
from the list by order of the Council; on the other hax^ 2 
Governors and 157 Members have been elected. The Society, 
therefore^ now consists of 

71 Life Governors, 

73 Annual Governors, 

1655 Life Members, 

3953 Annual Members, 

14 Honorary Members, 

making a total of 5766. The accounts for Ihe year 1371 have 
been examined and certified by the auditors and accountants of 
the Society, and .have been published, together with the Wolver¬ 
hampton Country Meeting account, in the last number of the 
The funded capital of the Sooie^ lbs same 

^ t|e:lastih^-yearly meeting, namefy^^ the pemiaibnit fend of * 
2^^36684 New Three per Cents., and the Bose^ Show-fund of 
4112/. 7s. SdL Ne# Three per Cents, la addition, sum of200(E. 

lies on deposit with the Society’s bankers, and the balance o{ the 
current account on tim Ist instant was iS951L 3a CdL^ hotb^ these 
sums being available Jor defraying the e^cpmses of dm Cardiff 
meetmg. The Bad of Leicester Ims beeil eleelbd k Mbblier of 
the Council, to fill the vacabcy eanmd ^hj the efeedoU of A. 
K. Macdonald, Bart, w a Trustee. 

mittee axe co-operadng with &e Ckmnei! !tu jprofenit'the success 
of the ensuing Country . < In m wMfa the 

Glamorgaxrshire General Agricdltincht)^ Soeiety,^ they < have added 
to the S^iety^'s Prize-list ol^ of Prizes for Hnnbrs and Road- 
^ sters, as well as for Agricultu^ and other dames ci HorSeis, for 
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Castle-Martin and other breeds of Cattle, for Radnor Sheep, and 
for Batter and Cheese. Nineteen farms have been entered to 
^mpete for the prizes offered bj the President, Sir Watkin W. 
Wjnn, Bart., M.P., and by the Society, for the best-managed 
farms in South Wales and Monmouthshire, and the Judges have 
reported that after their first visit they were able to select such as 
were de^rving of further examination. The Prize-list in connec¬ 
tion with the Cardiff Meeting has been further augmented by the 
Marquess of Bute and Major PictonTurbervill, who have offered 
Prizes for Plans of Cottages suitable for agricultural labourers, 
to cost not more than 220L per pair; and for others suitable for 
the mineral districts, to cost not more than 90f. each. The con¬ 
ditions relating to certain classes of live-stock have been under 
the careful coni^ideration of the Council, and the following rules 
have been inserted in the Prize Aeet for the Cardiff Meeting, 
in place of those relating to the same classes which were pre¬ 
viously in force 

No Cow will be eligible for a unless certified either at 
the date of enfiy, m bdt^e^h the date of entry and that of the 
Slow, to have kii Ur that the Chl^ ^ 

/ ' I ,itis bom 4!t ',liiues—iMlhin the tw^ve moiAhs 


the 31st of Mar^ in the yw of the Show, nor will her 
owner afterwards receive thm Prize until he shall have fur¬ 
nished the Secretary with a farther certificate before the 
, 31st of January in the subsequent year, that she produced 
, a living Calf; or that the Calf, if dead, was bom at its 
proper tima 

No Mare will be eligible for a Prize unless certified either at 
the dale of entiy, or betw^n tbe date of entry and that of the 
Show, to have had a living Foal; or that the Foal, zf dead, 
was bom at its proper tim^ and in the year of the Show; or 
in^the event of a Mare being exhibited wUhofui a Foal at foot, 



^ Pf <^lificate shall be produced at the time of entry of her 
\||| been served, and the Prize shall be withheld till a 

fp^oate be produced of her having produced a foaL 

with the scheme of rotation of, districts mcently 
^ Country Meetmg for 1373 will be 
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held in the district comprising Northumberland, Durham, and 
the North and East .ilidings of Yorkshire. Invitations having 
been received fixmi the authorities of Darlington, Hull, and 
Newcastle a Committee was appointed to inspect and report 
upon the ntes and other accommodation offered by the competing 
localities. After duly considering the report of this Committee, 
the Council have decided that the Country Meeting , for 1873 
shall be beld at Hull. The Council have also to announce that 
the district which has been assigned for the Countiy Meeting 
of 1874 comprises the counties of Bedford, Cambridge Essex, 
Hertford, Huntiz^on, Norfolk, and Suffolk. 

The Governors of the Royal Veterinary College have appointed 
Professor J. B. Simonds to fill the vacancy in the office of Prin¬ 
cipal of the College, created by the death of Professor Spooner. 
In ponsequence this appointment Professor Simonds is unable 
to retain the post of Veterinary Inspector to the. Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society. The Council have resolved to make the usual 
grant to the Royal Veterinary Collie for the current year, on 
condition that one of the Profei^rs of the Royal Veterinary 
College be allowed to act as the Veterinary Inspector of the 
Society. The Governors of the College have accepted this 
arrangement and have also agreed to the following schedule of 
Members’ Veterinary Privileges:— 

I. Serious or Extensive Diseases, —No. 1. Any Member of the 
Society who may desire professional attendance and * special 
adficf in muses of serious or extensivo disease among Idb cattle^ 
s^eep^ on>appUcal^ to Semetaiy, ofcladn 

sendees ther V In^ctor,^ to visit the place 

wliem l}m diseaseprei^s. ^ , 

No. 2. The remuneration of the Inspector will be 21. 2s. each 
day asr a professional fe^ and U is. each day fm: perswal^ ex¬ 
penses I and he will also be allowed to charge til^ co^<of travelling 
to and from the locality yrhem his slices my. have b^^ ie- 
quired. The fees and ^pmises will ^be a dhsurge ng^st the 
applicant; but this dbazge may be red«Oed allc^^r 

at the discretkm of the^Gour^^ being recom¬ 

mended to thmn by the ^Vbterimtry Commitlefe* 

No. 3^ The InspectQSv Ins retnih the diseased 

stock, will report to the Ckmntil^y in writing^ &e results of bis 
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oliservations and proceedings, which Report will be laid before 
the Council. 

No. 4. When contingencies arise to prevent a personal dis¬ 
charge of the duties confided to the Inspecter, he may, subject 
to the approval of the Committee, name some competent pro- 
fesidional person to act in his stead, whp shall receive the same 
rates of remuneration, 

11. Ordinary or Other Cases of Disease.~Memhers may obtain 
the attendance of the Veterinary Inspector on any case of disease 
by paying the cost of his visit, which will be at the following 


rates, viz., 21. 2s. per diem, and travelling expenses. 

III. Cmsultatzom without visits —Persmial conimlta- 

tion with the Veterinary Inspector . ^ , 5a. 

Consultation by letter «, .. . 

Consultation necessitating the writing of three ^ 

or more letters .... .. .. lOr. 

Post-mortem examination and report thereon lOs. 


A return of the number of applicadons daring each half-year 
bmii^ required from the Veterinary Inspector. 

|V, Aimmon of Disused ^mimais to ike Vdtmnary C^ege ^' 
JLeeimes^ and 1. AU hlembetn of 

lib h^fp, ^ privilege of sending sheeps 

to the Infirmary of the Royal Yebmieeaif ^ 

terms as if iMf of tfe Coikge^ vix, by paying 

fiw the keep and treatment of cattle 10s. €dl per week each 
animal, and for sheep and pigs '^*a small proportionate charge to 
to be fixed by the Principal according to circumstances.” 

No. 2. The College has also undertaken to investigate such 
parjicnlar classes of disease, or special subjects connected with 
the applicatimi of the veterinary art to cattle, sheep, and pigs, 
as may be named by the Council. 

No. 3. In addition to the lectures now given by the Professor of 
Cattle Pathology to the pupils in the Royal Veterinary College, on 
special occasions the College undertake that cme of the Professors 
idbaU also deliver such lectures before the Members of the Society, 
at their houto in Hanover Square, as the Council shall desire. 

Na 4. The Royal Veterinary College will authorise their 
br furnish to the Council, quarterly, a detailed report 
^ cattle, sheep, and pigs treated in the Infirmary,. 

liUilli,..- ... 
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and also special reports from time to time on any matter of 
iiimsnal interest, yrhich may come under the notice of the College. 
The Council have also to announce that they have appointed Pro¬ 
fessor Simonds Consulting Veterinary Surgeon to the Society. 

The Agricultural Education examination was held at the 
Society’s Rooms on the days fromTuesday, April 16th, to Saturday 
April 20th, inclusive. Three of the candidates who entered at the 
proper time, and eight of those who entered too late for Prizes, 
appeared and were examined. Of those who were eligible for 
prizes, Mr. T. S. Minton has gained a first-class certificate^ the 
life membership of ihe Society, and the prize for agiicultnre, in 
which subject he passed a very good examination. Of the other 
gentlemen, four passed, namely, Mr. Brown, Mr. Champion^ 
Mr. Ashdown, and Mr. ElweD, who obtained first-class certi¬ 
ficates, and the life membership of the Society. All these gentle¬ 
men have been students at the Royal Agricultural College at 
Cirencester. 

By order of the Council, 

H. M. Jeksidts, 

Secretary. 



EOYAl AaEICTJLTUEAL 

Ham^tbably Cash Acoount 


To Balanee m liasd, 1st Jannaiy, 1872:— 
Baakers. . 


TolMs&e:— 

BcvidendsQnStof&r 


olseaipllo&s;— £. s. d 

G^T^mors’ life-CoasposItioiis .. 170 0 0 | 

Crorernon^ iamnal .. ** 290 0 0 

Hembex^ Zife4>Hapo9toio .. 677 0 0 

Members* Aimaal .« •• 2,933 19 0 


Joonxal:— 

Sales .. •• 
Advertisemeiits 


SO 13 0 
47 15 2 


£* s. d 
304 13 5 
63 12 8 


352 12 10 


4,070 19 0 


128 8 2 
2 18 0 


WolTerbamptoQ Heetiiig . 

Total Income .. •, *. .. 4,554 18 0 

To OarfiffMeeting.. 4,658 9 1 9,213 7 1 




£9,581 13 2 


BaiiAHCb-Sheet, 


ToOtM.— IJABIUTIES, 

Saxplns, 3Ist Xlecember, 1872 .. .. .. 

Sain^ns of Inemne over Expex^tare dnxmg 
the Half-yean— £ s. d 

Income . .. .. 4.554 18 0 

Expenditnxe .. .. .. 2,662 8 6 


liess half-year’s interest and depredation on\ oia n a 
C ountry Meedng Plant .. ./ ™ ® 



QUILTEE, BALI^ & CO., Accountants. 






















SOCIETY OP ENOLAND. 

FEOM 1st Jaotart TO 30th Juke, 1872. 


By Expenditure:— £, b, d. 

Establishment 

Salaries, Wages, && . 46S 12 0 

House Expenses, Rent, Taxes, &e. 407 15 9 

JoTunal:— 

Printing and Stitdung .. .. 376 5 0 

Postage and Delivery. 16117 6 

Essays and other Contributions.. 144 10 0 

Woodcuts . 25 6 0 

Advertisements. 6 8 6 

Chemical;— 

Consulting Chemist’s Salary .. 150 0 0 

Giant for Investigations .. .. 200 0 0 

BotanicalConsulting Botanist's Salary .. .. 

Education.. .. . 

Postage and Carriage ... 

Advertisements .. .. 

Subscriptions paid in error returned .. .. .. 
Sundries:— 

Law Charges . 24 0 6 

Expenses of Infection Committee 18 6 2 

Farm Inspection:—Advertisbg, &C..| 

Wolverhmpton Meeting . 


Total Expenditure . 


By Cardiff Meeting 


By Balance in hand, 30th June :— 

Bankers. 1,799 1 0 

Secretary. 21 15 7 

At Deposit with London and Westminster Bank 


£. A d 


350 0 0 
50 0 0 
48 6 6 
45 7 5 
1 19 0 
5 0 0 


42 6 8 
30 13 6 
498 0 8 


1,820 16 7 

2,000 0 0 


2,662 8 6 
3,098 S 1 

5,760 16 7 


3,820 16* 7 


£9,581 13 2 


SOth Jxikb, 1872. 


jioofia. £. i i 

By Cash in hand . 1,820 16 7 

By Deposit Account .. .. 2,000 0 0 

By New 3 per Cent Stock 24,1121.7s. 8d. cost*.. .. .. 22,920 7 I 

By Books and Furniture in Society’s House .. «• .. 1,451 17 6 

By Country Meeting Plant .. 2,590 0 0 


30,783 1 2 

Less at Credit of Cardiff Meeting.. . 1,817 1 0 


• 4a m. 

Mem.—The above Assets are exclustve of the 
amount recoverable in respect of arrean of 
Snbscription to SOth June^ 1872, wMch at that 

date amounted to 19681. • - 

£29,466 0 2 

Examined, audited, and found oorreot, this 9th day of September, 1872. 

A. H. JOHNSON, 1 

FRANCIS SEERBOBN,[Awltfors on heha^ qf £h6 SoetOff, 
HENRY CANTRELL, 


























SHOW AT OAEDIFP, 

JULY, 1872. 


STEWARDS OF THE YARD. 


Stoek. 

Jacob Wilson (acting for S13 
Watein W. Wynn, Babt., 
M.P., President), 

Richabd Milwabd, 

Robeet Leeds. 


Zm^ements. 

C. When Hoseyns, 11 P,» 
W. J. EDHbKDS^ 

T. 0 . Booyb. 


Forage, 

J. S. Cobbett. 

Eonoraxy BIreetor of the Show. 
B. T. Bbandbeth Gibbs. 


JUDGES OF STOCK 


JOSBBF AteIKSON, 
Major Bablow, 

H. Bibdell, 

0. M, Naikbt, 

B. Spbaggon, 

<F. H, W«x>D. 


GArZLB. 

Shorthorns. 

H. AyZiUeb, 

G. Debwby, 

H; Mass. 

Hereford, Welsh, and Gastle^Hartin 
Breeds. 

E. Back, 

E. Bbadley, 

H. Haywood. 

Bmn and o|to jEstahUshed Breeds, 
and Baiiy Gatile. 

T. Pope, 

E. Woodman. 


SBHEP. 

Leicester. 

E. Biley« > . j ^ ^ 
W.Tobe. 

OotswaUd and Stzfbzdshlre Jkiwus, 

B. J. Newton, 

W. J. Edmonds. 

ZJncoln and Long Wool. 

C. Olabee, 

H. Maceindeb. 

Southdown* Hampshire, and Boxaet. 
H. Fooees, 

J. S. Tdbneb. 

Shropshire, Cheviot, Badnor and Welsh 
Mountain. 

W. Kemp Boubeb, 

W. Hekdebson, 

E. H. Masfen. 




SteuxtrdSf Jvdges^ (A WohetJumpm. xlix 

JUDGES OF STOCK—eanUnuei. 

Isspeetan of Staziag. 

E« SoisnSy J» B* \VoBEiiA2sr« 

Tetezinaiy Xxu^eotara. 

Fbofessoe Bbowk, B. Ii. 


JUDGES OF BUTTIB AND CHEESE. 

John Davies, Joseph Fijht. 


JUDGES OF IMPLEMENTS. 

Glass 1.—Portable Steam BagSnea 
F. J. Beamwbll, C.E., 

W. Mestelaus, C.E 

St* 


Glaase8VZ.« PlLy &7XZZ.H3eedBia«erB, 
Oom Prmng Maehinqs, and Cm 
Sereens. 


F. Shebbobh, 
W. H. Clabe. 






( 1 ) 


AWARD OF PRIZES. 


3Sfom—The Judges were iiistntctea, after &war£bg Ihe BSzes, 
to demgoate as ihe Besmve cm animal in eadb Glass, msHt 

in order of merit, if it possessed sufficient for a f!riz6—in case m 
animal to which a Pris^ Was awarded Cdteegnentlj become 

disqualified. 

Special Prkes offered hy ike Caardiff Lo&d OomimiUee care marked 
(*), emd ^se offered ly Qlcmorgana^ire General AgrieaUurcd 
Soeielp (hm (f). 


EOBSm 

AyrteuUmrci Skiliom foaled hefore ^e li4 of January^ 1870. 

T&n Fm>a Oas^Hobss BairsDmG Ijcpbovweht OcurAKYy Stegletaa, 
Fcmltm-le-i^ld^ Lancashire: FiEsr Pams, 25?,, for **Bfonest Tom,*' 
!w, 7 yearaold; bred by Mr. W. Weldier> Snare Hill, Ibetfbid^ sire, , 
“ ihumpier 5 * daan," Beauiy sire of daan, “ Empeinr^ 

COATBS SaARPiiST, Keblem Hall, Lou^ Lfncoln^me: Sncc^ 

for •^Le Bon,® hay, 4 years-old; bred hj Mr. Fuilard, sire, 

** Wondersire of dam, “ Thumps.® 

Thoicas Statteb, jnnhnr. Stand Whitefield, Manchester: Thibd Prize, 
5?^ for *' Young Champion,® chestnut, 5 yearMld; teeeder unknown; 
sire, Mr. Stofce’s ** Ohampicai.” 

JoHE How,, Denver, JDownham Market, Korfolk: the Reserve Nurnher, to 
** Fanny's Clory,® bay, 4 years-old; bred by Mr. Edwards, Waterbeacb, 
Cambridge; sire, “England’s Glorysire of dam, “ Young Drayman.® 

Agrkrdimei SlaUhne—Two Tears Old, 

Fbbdi^ck Tnoicm Bbyae, Humberetone, Leicester: Fzbbt Fbizs, 20?., for 
“The Monarch,® dark cbesteut; bred by Mr. Baumber, Skirbeek, 
Boston; sire, “ Farmer’s Glorysire dam, “ Bobin Hood.” 

JosEya A. SuMHEB, Debdale Farm, Mansfield, Notts: Second Pbzzb, 1(^., 
finr “Waxwork,” dark grey; bred by himself; sire, “Lucky Boy;” 
dam, Heppersire of dam, “Young England.” 

WnAOAU Davies, Mardu, Llandrinios, Oswestry: Third Prize, 6?., for 

^ “Montgomeryshire Hero,” bay; bred by himself; sire, **Pride of 
. Leightm;” dsan, “ Bangerrire of dam, “ Brown Stout” 

, 0BIIWOV AimsB, Stow, Downham Market, Norfolk: the Reserve Number^ to 
' ^ l»own 5 bred, by himself; sire, “Heartof Oak;” dam, 



li 


j&mri af Lvoe-Btock Prizes at Cardiff. 

(Mgdesdds Sydiom fooieA before ike ls6 of Jammy, 1870. 

EoBi®r OsAKaB, Bedlington^ Morpetb, HOT&tiinberland: Fibst Pbizb, 25?., 
for ** Conqueror ” dark grey, 6 years-oJdkred by the late Mr. J. 
lilbum, Preston, ETorfb SMelds; sire, "Young Glaaoer;” dam, 
" Beauty f sire of dam, Yom^ Conqueror.*' 

Edwabo and Alpbbd Stabtosb, Eatons, Ashuist, Steyniug, Hurstpierpcant, 
Sussex: Sacoisn Peize, 161., for “The Duke,” brown, 5 years-oM; bred 
by the Duke of Hamilton, Hamilton, KB.; “Sir Waker feott;” 
dam, “ The Belle f sire of dam, “ Lothian Tom.” 

Thohas Sojattbb, junior. Stand Hall, Whitefield, Manchester: Thhbi> 
Pbizb, for “Young Bobby Burns,* bay, 5 years-old; breeder un¬ 
known. 


Olydesdede StaSions—Two Tears Old. 

George and Williajj: H. Botham, Wexham Court, Slough, Bucks; Pibst 
Prize, 20?., for “ Bucks Hero,” bay; bred by Mr. W. H. Botham; sire, 
“ The Dondam, “ Highland Ija^are of dam, “ Briton.” 

Thomas Stattsb, junior. Stand Hall, Whitefield, Manchester; SECxnm 
Prize, 10?., for “ Sir Walter Scott,” black; bred by^inmself; “Sir 
Bobert Bracedam, “ Jet” 

SaffiJk Skdlions footed before ike 1st of Jammy, 1870. 

Chabi.es Boby, Alton Hall, Stutton, Ipswich, Suffolk: First Prize, 25?., for 
“ Boyal Prince,” chestnut, 6 yeais-old; bred by Mr, C. Frost, Wherstead, 
Ipswich; sire, Boby*s “Conqueror.” 

William Byford, The Court, Glemsford, Suffolk: Second Paip!, 15?., for 
“Volunteer,” chestnut, 5 years-old; bred by Mr. L. Wrinch, Bbch 
Hall, Walton, Essex; sire, Walton’s “Warrior;” sire of dam, Carfim’s 
“Duke.” 


SaffiJk Jems OR 

(_ 

' ' f ‘ 

2 %oroltpS^ SkiBiom, smkMefm get&sg Mwsten. 


• Jambs Moffat, Kirklinton, Bark^ CarMe^ Oumherland; Frasi* PBsm% SO?., 
fiM **Laughi^ Stodk,” bay, IS yeaned; bred by ^C, lloote^ liirt, 
Belm<>3tle^Morpelii; dam, “Gai^l’^^sbeetdain, 

“Toiidbstone.” ^ - . ' ' ‘ 


JoHir Bmi^, Xdanboidr, WMikeid,» for 

“ CSbriteas Chrah” bmwi^ Id yeaisKild $ 
plan;” d^ “MistMef* 

MAafOE J. &MFSOH Veija^ 

Third Prize, lOi- lor “’leb#id,” b@y, Md; breeder mikisown; are, 
“Hewminsterf 

William TAYim Smarfb,, Bs^nd^er BopneasIH idneolmdilze: the 

Besetve Nnndm, to “Sulfoik,” bro^ 7 years^H; bred by Barau 
Bothscshild, Mentmme, Laghton BuzzaxdV sire, “ IT<Hth Linodndam, 
“ Protectionsire of dam, “ Defence.” 




lii Award of Lim-Btooh Prizes at Cardiff. 

BtaitienSi dbaoe 14 hands, hut mi exceeding 15 hands 2 inches, suitcMe 
for getting Mackneys. . 

Baldebstos, Mount Pleasant, SIbsey, Boston, lincolnsliire: First 
Prize, 20?., for “ Norfolk Hero,” dark brown, 6 years-old; bred by Mr. 
Mason, Werebam, Norfolk; sire, ** Perfection ;** sire of dam, ** Wonder” 

James Lockhart, Culmington, Bromfield, Salop: Second Peizb, 10?., for 
«Dick tTurjan,” dark bay, 5 years-old; bred by bimself; sire, “Pre- 
staiptiondam^ “ P^y f sire of dam, “ Topsail ” 

John Langlet, Shirenewton, Chepstow, Monmouthshire: Third Prize, 6?., 
for ** Telegram,” dapple grey, 9 years^ld; bred by Mr. T. 0. Bolton, 
Shirenewton. 

WiEUAK Griffith, Ely Common, Cardiff: the Beserve Nvmber, to “ Ancient 
Briton,” mottled dun, 13 years-old; bred by the late Mr. D. Griffith, 
Bonvilstou^ Cardiff; sire, “ Oymio Bachsire of dam, ** Eailway.” 


Pony StatUons, not exceeding 14 hands. 

HsEBT HooNDEifL, The Queen^s Head Hotel, Otley, Yorkshire: First Prize, 
15?., for “Sir Geoi^e,” brown, 6 years-old; bred by Mr. W. Walker, 
Shadwell,Xiedds; sire, “Sportoan^ ^iin, “Black Bess.” 

Ton lAdswsnuFN Brewer, Dan-y-graig, Newport, Monmoutbshire; Second 
Prize, 101, for “Blue Pill,” grey, 5 years-old; bred by.Mr.. B. Giles, 
Ludlow; ^ “Bpescrip^^^ to, “Ohrierf to of to, “Ohan- 


TmMMmhm m Oeuffiff pWt 


JoEdii Seoonb Prize, 

' 101., tx “Triaap,” bay, 8 yeaia-dd; Iwed* by himsdf; sire, “Young 
Bantamdam, “ Gip^.” 


Agrieuliurd Mares in foal, or vnOi foal aifooi. 

EzaiUND Crowe, Denver, Downham Market, Norfolk: First Prize, 2(^ for 
* Smart,” bay, 10 years-old (in M); bred by Mr, Jt Betts, Downham 
Market; are, Mr. Back’s “ Matchless.” 

Frederick Street, Harrowden House, Bedford: Second Prize, 10?., for 
“ Beauty,” roan, 6 yeans-old (and foal by “ ^ng of the Country ; bred by 
Mr. Granger, Haddenham, Isle of Ely; sire of dam, Tibbit’s “ Thumper.” 

John Lamb and J. Cooper Bowstead, Penrith, Cumberland: Third Prize, 
5?., for their brown, 7 years-old (and foal by “ True Briton ”); bred by 
Mr, T. Hitching, Clifton Moor, Penrith; sire, Mr, Eohinson's “ Fanner’s 
GIotj;” sire of dam, Earl of Lonsdale’s “ Faimer’s Glory.” 

Wii^AM Frees, Underhill Cottage, Bridgend, Glamorganshire: the Beserve 
Number, to “ Lofty,” bay, 8 years-old (in foal to “Young King of the 
Vale”); breeder unknown. 


(%de^kdeMareSf in foal or with foal at foot, 

T^i^Ar Statteb, junior, Stand Hall, Whiteheld, Manchester: First Prize, 
20i4 ^ “Mis. Muir,” bay, 6 years-old (in foal to “Black Prince”); 
breeder unknown. 


Atmrd of Live-Stock Prizes at Cardiff, liii 

Eiohakd Thomas, Upper Oourfc Farm, Margam, Taibaoli, Glamoigansliire = 
Second PtoZB, 10?., for "Buntyn,*’ dark bay, 7 years old (and foal by 
“Young Hero ”), bred by himself; sire, “ Prince of Walesdam, “ Jolly.'' 

Suffolk Miares^ in focd or mdifod at foot, 

Robebt Capon, Bennington, Wickham Market, Suffolk: Fibst Pbxze, 20?., 
for “Gyp,” chestnut, 9 years-old (and foal by Mr. Garrett's “Cup 
Bearer”); bred .by himself; sire, Mr. Capon’s “Duke;” dam, “ Gyp the 
3rdsire of dam, Mr. Wilk)n’s “ Goliah.” 

John J. Stone, Scyborwen, Lkntrissent, Newport, Monmouthshire: Second 
Pbizb, 10^ for Garnet,” chestnut, 5 years-old (in foal to “Xiord 
Suffolk”); bred by himself; sire, “ Young Championdam, “ Smart.” 

Mares infocd^ or vdtkfocd atfoct^ saitdblefor breeding JBmters, 

William S. Cabtwbight, Newport, Monmouthshire s Fnwr Pbizb, 25?., for 
“ Fairminster,” bay, 6 years-old (and foal by “Saunterer*^; bred by 
himself; sir^ “Newminsterdam, “Fairwater;” sire of dam, “Loup- 
Garou.” 

Thomas Fox, Avenham Hall, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire: Second PtazH. 
15?., for “ Pink,” chestnut, 10 years-old (and foal by “Carbineer”); bred 
by himself; sire, “ Sharstonsire of dam, “ Octavian.” 

John Thomas Robinson, Leckhy Palac^ Asenby, Tfaiisk: Third Prize, 5?., 
for “Go-a-Head,” bay, 13 yeans-old (and foal by “Scandal”); breeder 
unknown; sire, “ Sir William.” 

Thomas Williams, Albrightlee, Battlefield, Shrewsbury: the Ideserve Number^ 
to “ Alice,” chestnut, 10 years-old (and foal by “ De Clare”); bred by the 
late Mr. DaYis, Wem; sire, “Hurworth.” 

Mares, above 14 hmds^ and not exceeding 15 hands 1 tnd, tnfoalf or 
vMk foal at /oot, suUable for breeding Hacknegs, 

Alexander ^hebratt, Holdberry Farm, Occlapitchard, Hereford: Fibst 
Prize, 20?., for “Polly,” dark chestnut, 13 yeam-old (and foal by 
“Wolsey”); bred by the Rev. C. L, Eagles; are, “Her^ord;” dam, 
“Fanny.” 

Alban Watts, New House, Ooity, Bridgend, Glamorganshire: Second 
Pbizb, 10?., for “The Rosy Mom,” chestnut^ aged (and foal by 
“Loyola”); bred by Major Ballard, The Yerlands, Cowbridge; are, 
“ Morning Heralddam, “ Resina;” sire of dam, “ Hereford.” 

Thomas Tones, Cross Lane Head, Bridgnorth, Salop: Tbibd Pbizb, 5?., for 
“Judy,” grey, 14 years-old (and foal by “Wandering MLostoel”); 
breeder niJbiown; sire of dam. “ littlo Tom.” 

Thomas Goddabd, The Greenwood, St. Fagans» Cardiff: the Beserve JSumber^ 
to “ Finale,” hay, 9 years-old (in foal to “ Beinfiid”); bred by himself; 
sire, “ Clapham.” 

Pony Mares not exceeding 14 hands, 

William Coates, Scarhoiough Farm, Winchoombe: Fibot Pbizb, 10?., for 
“ Kitty,” chestnut, 6 years-old; bred by himself; sire, “Douglas.” 

Geobge Samuel Woethington, Cardiff: Second Prize, 6?., for “Polly,” 
brown, 7 years-old; breeder unknown. 

VOL. VHI.—S. S. 
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liv Avoavd of Live-Stock Prizes at Card^* 

‘Wussujs, M» SFSSGBy Otiey, YorksHre: the JReserve NtmbeTf to ‘‘Lady 
Lascdlea^** dark brown, 5 years-oldj bred by bimself; sir^ “King 
Bdan f danBj “Bessy*** 


Pony Mares not excee^ng 13 hands, 

WiLLrAH -AuiEN, Vaindre Hsdl, Cardiff: First Rbizb, 104 for “ Jenny,** 
chestnut, 8 years-old; breeder unknown. 

Kcgeabi) TRATSXtD, Honnt Stuart Hotel, Docks, Cardiff: SsooiiiD Fbtzb, 5Z., 
for “ Polly,** wiy, 6 years-old j breeder unknown. 

Thomas Statteb, junior, Stand Hall, WMteffeld, Ifandhester: the Beserve 
to “ Queen Bee^” brown, 6 years-old; breeder unknown. 

_ • 

\Wd^ Pomes not exceeding 13 hmds^ any age or 

JoHK Thomae^ Cbuicb Street, Cardiff : First Prize, 101, for “ Minnie,** dark 
chestnut mare^ 5'years-old; bred by Mr. Williams, Abexpeigwin, Heath; 
dam, “ Mountain Lasssire of dam, “ Oymio BacL** 

Herbs' Bowen, Spring Bank, Cardiff: Secqni) Prize, 6Z., for “Dandy,** 
chestnut gelding, i^ed; breeder unknown. 

WnaiA* Allen, Yaindre Hall, Cardiff: the Beserve Number^ to “Kitty,** 
chesfnnb 7 years-old; Iseeder unknown. 

* 

' JearsM, 

HBBSBNPiiRSkB, WiOingtonl^ First Prize, lAZ*., for “Honest 

Lass,** bay; bred by Mr. J. L. Ourtts, of Chatteris^ March, Cambridge* 
fildie; sSr^ Welohei^s “Honest Torn f dam, “Pink.** 

EiflCDKD Cbowi^ Denser, Downbazn Maake^ Hoifelks SscniBm 10?., 
fyc “Flower,” dkesbut; bred by bimself; sax% “Young Inghmd’s 
Gioiy;** dam,“^mart;** are of da^ “ Matchless.** 

G]iCQBC(BSTBEBT,]{aiiMen, Ampthi]^ Tten Prize, 51,^0^ 

roan; bred by himself; sire, “Young Britaindam, “Brown.** 

SoPEU Melhouse, Sketchley Hall, Hinckley, Ldcestershiie: the Beserve 
Number^ to “ Louisa,** bay; bred by hersflf; sire, “ Black Prince ;** dam, 
“Barmy” 


GEcffiaB Hampton, North End, Findon, Washington, Pnlborough, Sussex: 
FirstPbizb, 151, for “Blue Bell,**grey; bred by himself; sire, “The 
Duke;*’ dam, “Heather.Bell.** 

^Snnter Mares or Gddings, up to not less Hian 15 dcmes, 

Fbeqderice B, Jones, Westhall Court Farm, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire: 
FntST Pbizb, 20?., for bis brisfwn gelding, 6 years-old; breeder unknown; 
siie, “ Lovett ;** sire of dam, “ Steamer.” 

George William Gbippithb Thomas, The Heath, Cardiff, Glamoigansbire: 
Second Prize, 101, for “Iris,” bay, aged; bred by Mr, Alfred Meirs, 
Sligo, Irdand; sir^ “ Arthur.” 

Major J. Simpson Ballard, The Yerlands, Cowbiidge, Glamorgantoe: 
Third Peozb, 6?., for “Redwing,” bay mare, 6 years-old; bred by bim¬ 
self; Eire^ “dapbam;** dam, “Duckwing;** sire of dam, “Game Cock.’* 



Ftiz^s oi Ccffdiff. It 

Thb Sm. SomJhdOiTis Bausas, 9, BncikingTmm Yal«i CBftan, Bristol: the 
“ to Cbloiid,” bay gelding, 6 years-old; bred by 

ttoasiaSf 5 idre, “ The Genial 5 ” dam, ** Batt.** 


, Mxresws^ionoi te^s &cs» 12 siofm^ 

Ax^wsed Babbt, Stanley Hall, Bridgnorth, Salop: Fbjzb, 201., for 

‘^General' Hood,” dark cbei^nut gelding, 7 yeaxs^dd; bced by Ifc# 
'Popbam, Idttleisote Park, Himgerford; me^ “ Star of ^ West” 

EEmj Howsfit, Coates, Chenoegter, GlonoestersbiiB: Sscioxm Pbjzs, lOlL, 
for "Lancer,” chestnut gelding, 8 years-old; bred by Mr. F. Day, 
4, Bosslyn YiUai^ Shuidii^ton Bead, fihalt/mhm • ske^ Le^o^bawru 

Feanchs HD3ct73n> Stags?, Llandou^ C^bstle, Oeywhiidge, Glaxnoigsxisbire: 
Tmn Pbizb, 51., foy" Kanooni,” bay g4^g, 7 yeais-dd; hseedet 
unknown. 

OsL&BiiEs Basil MAESsma>f Xdjscmen, St» Clears^ Gannarthenshiie: the 
^esem JTtwnber. to "ThelAznb,” Bght bay gelding 6 years-old; bred 
bjr Mr. Eran^ xfantgwyi^ Newcastle, Oardi^nahiiej siie^ "CSompro- 
mise 5” dam, "Kitty 5” sire of dam, “ Expense.” 


Mares or OddinffS-^Mur Years 01S» 

Obablbs Oook^ Taddington, Wincbcombe, Gloncestezshiie: Fntm? Fscse, 
^314 for "Admiral,” iKm-grey gelding; bred by Captain Somner, 

= 1 Bc^^ey, Glmmestersbire; sire, "The Saaiper.” 

J a kbb Moetat, KirMinton Park, Carlisle: Sscohb Pbizb, 101., for “Lady 
Giabaim,” brown filly; bred ly Mr- Pewley, Wardhole Guard^ A^tria; 

- ' fiire^ “Lar^bing Stock;” sire of dam, “Brilliant** 

Dayed Howell Thouas,, DerUys Court, Carmarthen: Thebu Pbizb, 51., ^ 
“Policeman,” bay gelding; bred by bimsdf; siwu “Detective:” dam, 
“ One Eyesire of dam, “ Hkrkaway.” 

Jahes Waijksley Tbassalb, Poyerstoh, Pembroke: the Meserve Nunder. jto 

bimsdEf; “Aitftdf dam, 

J. Ifc ^ATlpBisi^ Bevedey,' Pbize, 202., for 

\ gdding; boBeisi^^unliit^; are “Augelus;” 

siro msoi ¥.^uaute^”<sr “Litlfe Kimm.” . 3 ' * 

Thoikas Hobeocss Hillbb, Singleton, Pottltoorle-ii^lde^ LancasliiiO: l^^in> 

, ,P8Siaa,.l04fo*' "Ke^edmms,^^beshsmt l»id%l 6 a ^5 sire, 

“Kettiedros:;” 


Lewh^ ^is^xa^Sy I 

to “ Sa^ma,”dhestnut m 
“Soote 


$esmfs J^umber, 
if »ia^ ^ Clajiiaaidam. 


&ddm0s,m nbrmgKired Borse. 


Th(^ub Hobboces MnaiEB, Sls^letfm, Poaltoiirle-Fy^tcte, Lancashire: Fibst 
- PnrzB, 102., f(»r “Singfoto/* bay geiding; bred by hnnself; sire, “Car¬ 
bineer.” 
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lyi qfLive^S^ock Prizes at Cardiff* 

ijLEWSUbYE Bxnbt Thojias, Tydiaw, Llantrittyd, Cowbridge, Glamor- 
gansihiiB: Sbcokd Pbizb, 5Z., for their brown gelding; bred by them- 
' sa.Tes; me, “Llandaff dam,« Sweetbriar ;* sire of dam, “Peppermint ” 

TfarTHgigT.T> SwABWicE, B. A. Cfollege Parm, Cirencester, Glonc^tersbire; the 
Reserve Number, to his bay filly; bred by himself; sire, “Bedboum;” 
dam, “Brunette.” 

^Bzisder GMings or FiSies—Ona Yeaar OH, iy a ThorouglAred Sorse* 

Tbouas Hobboces SingletOTE, Poulton-Ie-Pylde, Lancashire: Febst 

Psiza, 10?., fear “Victor,” bay gelding; bred by himself; sire, “Car¬ 
bineer ton, “Lady Emilysire of dam, “ Fangh-a-baliagh ” 

John Evans, Fengam Howe, Cardiff: Sboqnd Pbize, 51^ for “Black Bess,” 
liaick filly; bred by himself; dam, “ Brunette.” 

Edwabd and Alfbed Soanbobd, F^tona^ Ashurst, Steyning, Hurstpiexpdnt^ 
Sussex: Beserve Mmiber^iio “^bina,”brown filly; bredby them-» 

selves; sire, “Maste Fentonf dmn, “Lady Maiy ” sire of dam, 
“Boyal William.” 


^Boad^ JGxres or Qddkge, above 14 hmds 1 and w>i esneeeXng 

15 JuaHs* 

Ihe Greenwood, St. Fagans, Cs^ff: Fmsr Pbizi^ 15?., 
its “Dandy,^ cream geldin& 6 yeaxsK^ld; hsed by himself $ me, “ A^ent^ 







■^.reare^ 

£&me IB %cmi0 dad not exceeding 14 bands 
1 inch. 


FsANom Edhund Staoet, UaT^ox^ Castle, Gowhndge, Glamorganshire; 
Wntafs Fbszs, 16?., for “Tommy Dodd,” brown ^ding, 8 years-old; 
breetonnknown; siie, “Highflyer;” sire of dam, “Comet.” 

WiELiAK Habbyb, Canton, Cardiffs Second Pebs]^ 10?., for “Cwmyre,” 
chestnut gelding 4|yeara-old; bred by Mr. D.; Ptichard, Beaufort, 
Monmoutbihire; me, “Express.” 

William. Nicks, Greville Hooj^ Gloucester: the JSeserve Ntmber, fa 
“ Gaylad,” dark chestnut gelding 6 years-old; breeder unknown. 


^AgrtcuUured Mares or Gddings — l^ree Tears Old* 

Tboieas Townlen Pabeeb, Chamock, Charley, Lancashire: Febst Pbize, 10?., 
fir “Princess,” brown filly; bred by Mr. John Linton, Wastwick Hhflj 
€Jam|«idge; sire^“Honest Tom;” dam,“Trip.” 

Jaeexb Pebbe, Salieris Hall, Oaverley, Bridgneoth, Salop: Second Prize, 52., 
^ for “Oaj^ain,” chestnut gelding; bred by Mr. T. wall, WollastcmSt^ 
Isddge;. Bue, “ Champion.” 

fegte^WhkaAJS Bbxucwaeeb, Great Porthamal, Talgarth, Brecon: the Pe- 
sertM tO' “ Matchless,” grey mare; hied by himself.^ 
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Award qf Lv^&ock Priz& at Cardiff, 

^Agnodturcd Mcarea or GtHdings^Thoo Tears Old, 

Samuel 0, Pilgbim, The Ontwoods, Hinckley, Leicestershire: IPbrst Peize:, 
1^, for his bay gddiiiig; bred by h533ttself; sire, ^‘Boyal Conqueror;’* 
dam, ** Blossom ;** sire of dam, *‘Eanton ij^bbsu** 

Tsomas W, D* Habsis, Wootton, Northampton: Second 'Psizb, 6?,, for his 
red roan gelding; bred by ISr, Thomas L<H^laad, Yardley I&slings, 
.' Northampton, 

Jacob Lewis, Badyr Farm, Cardiff: the Hmrm to his dark bay 

, gelding; bred by himself; sire^ **Sir Bobert;” dam, "JDarby.” 


*Agriciv3iv,Tal Mares or Qddmgs — One Year Old, 

Febubbio Stbeet, Harrowden House, Bedf<»d: Fikst Pbizb, 102-, for 
Diamond,** I»y filly; bred by Mr, Pestell, Great Stanghton, Hunts. 

Ebwabd Phujjmobb, Prestbury Park Farm, Cheltenham, Gloiusestershire: 
SEOom) Pbize, 6?., for “ Perfection;** red roan filly; bred by himself; sire, 
“ Hartpuiydam, “ Flower ;** sire of dam, “ Thumper.** 

fAgrictdtmd Qddings csr Moores^ m pedre—Ofany age, 

Chables Whjjah Bbibelet, Bhodes Hous^ Middl^on, Manchester: Fibst 
-Pbizb, 20?., for "Champion,” bay gelding, 6 years-old; breeder un¬ 
known: and for “ Warwii^” chestnut g^dn^ 7 years-old; bred by Mr. 
Cook, Leamington. 

Chables William Bbieblee, Bhodes House, Middleton, Manchester: Second 
, Pbize, 10?., fer "Sensation,” grey gelding, 7 years-old; bred by Mr. 
Tennan^ Piirlow, Selby; sire, "John Boll;” dam, "Diamond:” and 
for "Flirt,” grey mare, 5 years-old; breeder imknown. 

Thomas Statteb, junior. Stand HaB, Wbitefidd, Manchester: the Meserm 
Number, to " Jet,** black mare^ 9 yeais-old: and to " Lassie,** bay mare^ 
7 yeazs-old (Clydesdales}; br^ders unkzmwn. 

Mam or Sddings, iapcdr^Formdmgtmdp^^ 

Thomas Statteb, junior. Stand Hall, WHtefield, Manchester: Fibst Pbize, 
20t, for “ Sobby ” town gelding, 8 years-old; and for "Bonny,** town 
marte, 7 yefid®-old; lEeedars unknowi^ 


OATTLS. 


. SknAorns^Stdk 

John Outhwaitb, B^nesse, OAtterKsfc, Fsibff PjSbsb, for 

" Boyal Windsor ” (29,^), wMt^ 3 yearn, 6 3 weeks, 5 days-old; 

bred by Mr.'T. Willk Oarpsl^^Jigybaia ? 45©*^," Bibs Windsor** 

(25,458); dam, "EoyJalMy” by ^1% (tome** (14,552); @r. d., 
" Water Idly,” by the " Si&ie Ladd|e** (1,0^7); g. gr. d*" of the 
Nile” by " Wilbetforpe** (9880). 

William Linton, Sheriff Hutton, SEdoWD Pbizb, 20?., for "Lord 

Irwin,*’ white, 3 years, 5 rnemths, 1 week-old; bred by bimself; mre. 
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“Britidi Hope” (21,324); dam, “Handmaid” by “May Day” (20,383); 
gr. d, “ White Rose” by “ Magnus Troil” (14,880); g. gr. d., “ liliss Hen- 
deraon” by “Magnus Troil” (14,880). 

Jambs Cooper Bowstead, Hacktborpe Hall, Penrith, Cumberland: Third 
Prize, 15^^ for “Flag of Britain” (23,955), white, 5 years, 8 months, 
3 weeks, 3 days-old; bred by Mr. W. Torr, Aylesby Manor, Great 
Grimsby; sire, “Breastplate” (19,337); dam, “Flower of Britain” by 
“British Prince” (14,197); gr, d,, “Flower Lady” by “Vanguard 
(10,994); g. gr. d., “Fbwer Girl” by “Londesboro’” (6142). 

LiBnT.'<3oiiONKL Loyd Lindsat, V.C,, M.P„ Lookinge Park, Wantage, Berks: 
FbuBTH Prize, lOZ,, for “Lord Hapier," roan, 3 years, 7 months, 1 week, 
2 days-old; bred by Mr. G. Game, Churchill Heath, Chipping Norton; 
sire, “Royal Butterfly 20th” (25,007); dam, “Levi^” by “Cambridge 
Prince Royal” (19,380); gr. d., “ Lovely ” by “ Ptogr^on” (16,770). 

JoHK OooEB, Ballyneal House, New Ross, Kilkenny, Ireland: the JBeserve 
NtmAer^ to “St. Biiggan” (27,417), roan, 5 yeaisf, 5 months, 2 weeks, 
2 dayEhold; bred by the Hon. G. H. Lascelles, Moor Hill, Harewood, 
Yorkshire; are, “Good Fitz” (21,844); dam, “Brenda” by “Gtey 
Monk” (19,831); gr. d., “Moll” by “Hopewell” (10,332); g. gr. d., 
“Memento” by “Vanguard” (10,994). 

ShorAoms—BaSs Atm Two md noi exceeding JSiree Tears old. 

JoHR Lakb, Bitnell Green, Penrith, Cteberlaad: First Prize, 25?., for 
“Ignoramus” (28^887),roan,2years,2months, 2weeks,4days-old; bred 
bwhkRself; sme^ Egli^^n” (23^^); da2%“Laurist3i)a” by 

^ “Naawii*" (16,686)1 g, gt d, 

*lihc’* Ijy “SaWa (12,167). 

Gborob Gabstb, CSitKcdulI Heath, OhMng Norton, Oxfordshire: Seooed 
^JSL, far “Karl of Warwick&iie 3rd” (28,524), roan, 2 years, 
Tmorihs, 3 we^B days-old; bred by Hr. H. J. Sheldon, Brailes House, 
Shipston-onr-Stour; sire, “Ltoke of Brailes” (23,724); dam, “Lady 
Emily 2nd” by “Seventh Duke of York” (17,754); gr. d., “Lady 
Emily” by “Duke of Bolton” (12,738); g. gr. d., “Eugenie” by 
“ Grey Friar” (9172). 

Charges Williah Bbierley, Rhodes House, Middleton, Manchester: Third 
Press, 10?., for “Prince Charlie,” roan, 2 years, 2 months, 1 week, 2 days- 
old ; bred by Mr. J. Meadows, Thomville, Wexford; sire, “ Prince of the 
Realm” (22,627); dam, “Chintz” hy “Fugjeman” (14,580); gr. d., 
“Chance” by Prince Consort” (16,729); g. gr. d., “Cbance” by 
“Prince Ernest” (7366). 

Joseph STEATOTOisr, Alton Priori^ Marlborough, Wilts: Fourth Prize, 5?., 
for “Master Glanville,” rich roan, 2 years, 8 months-old; bred by the 
late Mr. R. Stratton, Burderop, Swindon; sir^ “James 1st” (24,202); 
dam, “ Miss GlanviUe 3rd” by “ Buckingham ” (15,700); gr. d., “ Miss 
Glanville” hy “Waterloo” (11,025); g. gr, d., “Rose Anne” by “Hero 
of the West ”(8160). 

Bkqsabd &CBATTON, The Duffryn, Newport, Monmouthshire: the Beserve 
to “ Saunterer ” (29,934), roan, 2 years, 5 months, 1 week, 2 days- 
eld; bn^ by the late Idr. R. Stratton, Burderop, Swindon; sire, “ James 
Ist” (24,202); dam, “Vesta” by “Ranger” ^4,891); gr. d., “Rosy” by 
» “ (20,^2); g, gr. d., “ Matdbless 9th” hy “ The Baronet” 

(17,088). 



Award (^Live-Stock Prizes (xt Cardiff* lix 

ShorOums—Tearling Bulls dbooe One <md not exceeding Two Years old* 

WniLUM liiKToasr, Sheriff Hutton, York; Fissn* Pbxzb, 25?,, for “Leeman,** 
red and white, 1 year, 7 months, 3 weeks, 1 day-old; bred by him¬ 
self; sire, "^ijeant-SJjajor” (29,957); dam, "Mushroom” by "Earl 
Windsor” (17,788); gr, d.," 2nd” by." Magmis ^il” (14,880); 
g. gr. d., " Beauty” by " Bates” (12,461). 

Albxaot>bb Hbijibt Bbownb, Bank House, Acklington, Horthumberland': 
Second Bbizb, 16?., for “ Duke of Aosta,” roan, 1 year, 7 months, 3 weeks, 
6 days-old; bred by Mr. T. H. Hutchinson, Manor Housei, (Satterick; 
sir^ "K03” (26,492); dam, "Queen of Spain” by " Yelasco” (16,443); 
gr. d., “Oiss” by "Young Hopewell” (14,719); g. gr. d., "Cicely” by 
“Bellemont” (11,164). 

OoLOJSBL Chablbs Townelbit, Towneley, Burnley: Thied Pbizb, 10?., for 
"Baron Colling 2nd,” red, 1 year, 6 months-old; bred by himself; sire, 
"Baron Oxford” (23,375); &m, "Lady Butterfly 2nd” by "6th Duke 
of Airdrie (19,602); gr. d., "Lady Butterfly” by "Great Mogul” 
(14,651); g.gr.d, "Bed ^tterfiy” by "Master Butterfly ” (13,311). 

OoLoiinBL Ohables Townekb?, Towneley, Buml^: Eoubth Pbize, 6?., for 
"Kenelm Butterfly,” roan, J year, 6 months, 4 days-old; bred by him¬ 
self ; sire," Baron Oxford” (23,375); dam, “Eoyal Butterfly’s Duchess” 
by "Boyal Butterfly” (16,862); gr. d., "Eoan Duchess 2nd” by 
"Frederick” (11,489); g. gr. d., “Eoan Dnchess” by "Whittington” 
(1^299). 

IjIEut.-Ool. Loyd Lindsay,Y.O., M.P., Lockinge Park, Wantage, Berks: the 
Beserve Number^ to “ Magdala,” roan, 1 year, 3 months, 3 weeks, 3 days- 
old; bred by hinosdf j sire, " Lord Napier’* 1^6,691); dam, "Eossette” 
by "Costa” (21,487); gr.d., "Eossette” by "Prince of Prussia” (16,752); 
g. gr. d., " Eed Eose ” by « Horatio ” (10,335). 

ShorOwrne-’BM Cdves dbove Six and not exceeding Twelve Months ddL 

Enoly Lady Piqot, Branches Park, Newmarket: Fxbst Pbizb, 15?., for 
"Eapdd,” roan, 10 months, 6 days-old; bred by herself; siie, 

(25,700); dam, “Dame Swift” by "Princeof Buckingham’* (27,101); 
gr. d., "Daime Quickly” by Yelasoo” (15^443); gr. d., “Barmaid” by 
" British Prince” (14197). 

CbioNEL Ohables Towneley, Townel^, Burnley: Seoond Pbize, 10?., for 
" Hubbaok, Jun.,” red, little whit^ 10 months, 2 weeks, 5 days^ld; Ixed 
by bims^; sire, "Baron Hubback” (26,669); dam, "Duchess of Lan¬ 
caster 6th” by "Ih^ewood” (20,006); gr. d., "Duchess of Lancaster 
2nd” by "Precedent” (11,918); g, gr. d., “Lancaster Belle” by "Louis 
Napoleon 2nd” (13,269). 

John Kebsley Fowieb, Prebendal Farms, Aylesbury, Bucks: Tbzbd Peizs, 
5?., for “Eoyal Geneva,” rich roan, 11 monthsi, 3 weeks,6 days-old; bred 
by himself; sire, “King Gharming;” dam, "Lady Geamva 2nd” by 

’ " Duke of OumbOTland” (21,584); gr. d, "Lady Geneva” by "Duke of 

Geneva” (19,614); g. gr. d. by "Maimaduke” (14897). 

John Williams, The Eectoiy Farm, Lkntrithyd, Cowbridge, Glamorgan- 
iduie: the Beserve Bumber, to "Llantrithyd,*’ roan, 11 months, 2 w^s, 
1 day-old; bt^ by himsBlf; rire, "Blandy;” dam, "The Woman in 
White” by "Kettledrum;” gr. d., "Eosematy Lady Grey” by "May¬ 
fly” (11,813); g. gr. d.," Prettymaid” hj " Solway” (7630). 



Award qf Live-J^oeh Frizes (A Cardiff^ 


^crihoTTw—Cows above Three Tears old* 

AiaxiSDBE HsasnsT Bsowsb, Bank Hoxtse, Acklington, iNTortlnimberlaiid: 
Tmffs FmzB, 207^ for " Primrose,” red and white, B years, 7 months, 1 week, 
2 days-old, in-mSk; hred by Mr. L. 0. Crisp, Hawkhiil, AIiiwi&; sire, 
“Prowler” (22,662); dam, “Bose 2nd” by “Peak” (24,733); gr. d., 
“Napier Bosebud” by “Lord Napier” (14,832); ,g. gr. d. by “Sam 
Glen” (10,780). 

WrtxiAM HmsTBT Bjewett, Norton Court, Taunton: SEOoiin Peizb, 107., 
for “Nelly,” white, 3 years, 7 months, 4 days-old, in-calf; bred 
by himself; sire, “James 1st” (24^202); dam, “Maid of Athens” by 
“Moonraker” (22,383); gr. d., “Etiquette” by “Tenantry” (13,829); 
g, gr. d., “Eurydice” by “Red Duke” (8694). 

Qeobgb Gabios, Churchill Heath, Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire; Tmnn 
Pbizb, 61, for “ Princess Alexandra,” white, 4 years, 1 month, 1 week, 5 
da^&old; bred by himself, in-milk; sire, “Bex ” (24,946); dam, “ Princess 
of Wales” by “]^<^ramme ” (20,608); gr.d., “ Princess Maud” by “Pro- 
(16,770); g* d,, “Princess Alice” by “Tom Painter” 

Cbasles Au Babexs, Oharleywood, Bickmanswmrth, Herts: the .JSeserve 
Utmaber^ to “English Emily,” red, little whitCj^ 8 years, 9 months, 
2 weeks, 3 day 


rs-old, in-milk; bred by the late Mr. B. Sham, Courtlands, 
L; are, “ Englishman ” (19,701); dam, “ Mjss EmOy ” by 
“Yomag Duke CfaimbiMB” (1447'“ 

' “Loi^ i^ ihe d.,^ 


(14433);' gr. d., “Young Celia 2nd” 
“Young 0^” by “Lmd. of the 


m-cciL ^ esweed^ 


Wami BousevSni^ j 

te 2 yesm, 6 1 

_ hfedteUmseiri ^Booth’s Bjb^^ 

• ; by «8®Ster” <24661); r ^ ^ 


^ daaoL “ Sweet White 
by“PriUde Geoi^ge” 


_ gr, dL, 

gr, ^ “Oirnat^” by « Leo” (13,150) 

OoLOBEL Chart . k s Towbezet, Towneley, Bamley, Laneadiire: Second Pbizbv 
104 fc»: “Baron Oxford’s Duchess,” red, 2 years, 10 months, 2 weeks, 

1 day-old, in-milk; bred by himself; sire, “Baron Oxford” (23,375); 
dam, “Duchess of Lancaster 2nd” by “Precedent" (11,918); gr. d., 
“ ImaaaiWr Belle” by “ Louis Napoleon 2nd ” (13,259); g. gr. d., “ The, 
Duchess of Lmacaster” by “Duke of Lancaster” (10,929). 

John Jefebies Seob^ Scyborwen, Llantrissant, Newport, Monmouthshire: 
ThzbdPbize, 6Ly for “Stuart Duchess 3rd,” dark roan, 2 years, 7 months, 

2 weeks-old, in-calf; brad by himself; sire, “2nd Duke of Wetherby” 
(21,618); dam, “Mary Stuart” by “Jason” (14736); gr. d., “Catty” 
by “Friar Jolm” (12,906); g. gr. d., “Cathleen” by “Duke of Rich- 
smnd” (7996). 

ISoAkorm^Tecali^ E&fsrs above One and not exceeding Two Tears old^ 

CNmoNEU C hablbs Towneley, Towneley, Burnley: Fibst Pbizs, 157., for 
, **0xf(ffd Beauty,” roan, 1 year, 6 months, 3 days-old; bred by himself: 

' “Buron Oxf<»d” (23,376); dam, “British Beauty” by “British 
{144^05,8*^* d., “L^y Abbess” by “Cardinal” (11,246); 

. ^ .Gross” by« ' 

JdkMK^ ABon Prk^ Marihprough, Wilts: Second, PteB, 107,, 



Jmairi of Liise-Bock Frizes d Cardiff. Ixi 


for “Tillage Eoee,*^ red, 1 year, 7 months, 1 week, 3 days-old; hied by 
the late Mr. B. Stratton; sire, “James Isfc” (24,202); dam, “April 
by “Warwick” (19,120); gr. d., “March Bose” by “Yonng 
Windsor” (17,241); g, d., “Christmas Bose” by “His Highness” 
(14,708). 


Conorm Ohabijsss Towtstokt, Towneley: Thibi> Prize, 61, for “Bntterfly*s 
Memento 3rd,” red and white, 1 year, 8 months, 2 weeks, 1 day-old; 
bred by himself; are, “Baron (&ford” (23,376); dam, “Buttedy’s 
Wing” by “Eoyal Butterfly 5th” (18,766); ct. d,, “Batwing 3rd” by 
“Holkham” (16,274); g. gr. d.^ “Bat^g” “BibHesdale” (7422). 

Joseph Stbatt^, Alton Priors, Marlborough: the JSesem to 

“Mabel,” rich roan, 1 year, 11 mcmths, 1 day-old, in-calf; Ined by 
the late Mr. B. Stratton, Burderop, Swindon; sire, “James 1st” (24,202); 
dam, “ Miranda” by “ Emight of Ihe “ Lmui” (20,082); gr. a., “ Moss 
^ ' Bose 4tli” by “ Hickory” (14,706); g. gr.d., “MossBose” by “Pbcenix” 


^^3frSiorm-^Emfer Chihes^ dime Six cmi under 2Vo^oe Xen&s did. 

R. J. MAXWEia, GuMBLEiroiir, Glanatore, Curryglass, Coun^ Waterford, 
Ireland: First Prized 10?., for “Emma Courtoun,” roan, 11 months, 
1 we^ 2 days-old; bi^ by himself; sire, “ Earlof Courtoun” (28,600); 
* dam, “Emma” by “Master Harbinger” (18,352); gr. d., “Emily 2nd” 
by “ Orator” (15,026); g. gr. d., “ Emily” by “ Boan Duke” (13,603). 

The Bev. Wai^ier Eede Hall, Hewcastle-under-Lyne, Staffmdshke: 

SEOOSro ;Pbizs, 61, for “Hollybkrry,” red and white, 6 months-old; 
bred by himself; rire, “Ironmaster” (28,895); dam, “Vivism” by 
, “rAdmiial” (14,063); gr. dL, “Horatio” by “ Honex” (11,691); g. gr. d 
by “ Earl Stanhope” (5996). 

Tmms Garre and Sor, Broadmoor, Horihleach: the Beserve Mmber, to 
“ Pink,” red, 10 mon^^ 1 week, 5 days-old; bred by tbemselTOs; are, 
“Boyal Benedict” (27,348); dam, “Pink of Fashion” by “Count 
“dloncester”(23,637); gr.d.,“EoyalBnk”by“BojiOak”(16^70); 

g. gr,d.,“ToRUgPink”by “General Felissk9:”(l4^X » j 


Sdr^ordsrSulIs above 2 %^ Tdtxrs dd. 

iPHOdCAS Ferr, Stonebroc^ House, Ludlow, mid HAsmRO, Btcton 
'House, ®iffew^buyy: First Prize, 23L, fer “Badi^or” (2941V red, 
wiite face,, 5 years, 2 months, 1 week, 3 days-old; hred by SL 
Bobinson, ^e Mocar, Eangton; sir% “Dcmglas” (2505); dam, “Spinster” 
by“SirTliomas”(2^> , 

Phjxjf Tubreb, The Leen, Pembridge, Herefordshire: Sboord Pbbsb, 1^ fos 
“Provost,” red, white face, 3 years, 1 week, 1 day-old; bred by imwif; 
^ “Bachelor”(2941); dam, by “Subait^” (2mV , 

Bicsard Hmi, Orleton Court, Ludlow, Salop: Tmoan Pem, 6?., for “ Stout” 
(3477), red, white foes, 4 yea/n% 2 monlli^ 2 VtoekS; 4di^s^d ; by 
Mr. Tudge, Adforton, LeintTOrdine; sir^ “The,Earl” (6^); da*n» 

- “Barmaid” by “Caribonel” (15^). 

LiBUTERA2srav43oiiORsiiB obebt Fetliw, Dulas Courts Hwfoed: iise Mesarvs 
Nmdm, to “Dulas” (3079X *ed, wiuto face, 4 years, 3 weeks, 5 days- 
old; bred by himself; sir^ “The feinoe of Waies” (2^0); damj, 
“Promise” by “Doctor” (19i|4). 



Itii Awardcf Live-Stock Priree at Card^m 

Eereforda^Bulh dime Two and not exceeding Three Tears old. 

JoSRPH EviLNS Spbkcbe, Lancadle, Cowbridge, Olamorganshire : Eibst Pbizb, 
26L, for "Von Molfefce,** red, white fao^ 2 years, 6 months, 2 weeks, 

6 days-old; bred by Mr. Warren Evangf, Ijandowlais, Usk, Monmouth¬ 
shire; sire, “Prince Arthur” (2695); dam, “Dames Violet 3rd" by 
<«Monaughty " (2117). 

Edwaed Lbsteb, Oefh Da, Usk, Momnouth^re: Second Pbize, 15Z,, for 
“Obanter,” red, white fece, 2 y^, 8 months, 3 we^, 5 days-old; 
bred by himself; are, “Chorister” (3021); dam, “Chorsd” by “The 
Doctor” (1083). 

Eicshjled Edwabds, Trewem Hall, Wel^pool, Mcntgomery^e: Thied 
Pbize, 5Z., for Emstrey,” red, white face, 2 years, 9 months, 1 we^ 
2 days-old; bred by Mr. Henry linel, Emstrey, Shrewsbury; sire 
“ Perriman” by “ BoSl” 

Tt.TKTeR Keene, Pencraige, Gaerleon, Monmouthshire: the Beserve Nwmbery to 
“Tredegar,” white face, 2 years, 6 months, 5 days-old; bred by 
Mr. Warren Evans, LandowMs, U^; sire, “Prince Arthur” (2695); 
dam, “ Dames Violet 4th ” by “ Hope ”(2573). 

Bernards—Yearling JBuOs dme One and not exceeding Two Years old. 

WnUHiK TATiiOn, Sbowle Court, Ledbury, Herefordshire: PntST Pbize, 25Z, 
for “ T^ Ghdtenhain Boy,” red, white face, 1 year, 8 months, 4 weeks, 
1 day-old; hted hy hinSself; sir% “Tiiain|h the 2Qd” (3553); dam, 
“Beauty ” by “Hohner” (2043). 

John HasDiEeb Bicton, Buewshury: Second PiKizE, 16?., &r “Lord ]fet- 
tenhall,” r^ white face, X year, 5 months, 4 weeks-old; bred hy him¬ 
self; Bue^ “Battenhrfl” (2406); dam, “Theoca” by “Sebastopdl** 

omy 

'Em Majesty the Qdebs, Windsor Castle: Thibd PkeE, 6?., for “Prince 
Joachim,” red, white face, 1 year, 11 months, 2 weeks, 2 days-old; bred 
by Her Majesty at Flemish Farm, Windsor; sires, “Prince Leopold;” 
dam, “ Princess Mary ” hy ** Deception ” 

WnuAji Todge, Adforton, Leintwardine, Herefordshire: the Beserve Number^ 
to “ Vespasian,” red, white &C8,1 year, 9 months, 1 week, 2 days-old; 
bred by himself; sii^ “Claudius” (3025); dam, “Phillis” by “Sir 
Colin” (2216). 

Serefords—Biid Oodves above Six and not exceeding Tweke Months old. 

Thomas Fenn, Stonebrook House, Ludlow: Fiest Pbize, lOZ., for “Cop 
Hall,” red, white face, 11 months, 2 we^-old; bred by hunself; sire, 
“ Severus 2nd ” (2747)dam, “ Butterfly ” by “ Symmetry ” (2799). 

WnnjAK Tudge, Adforton, Leintwardine, Herefordshire: Second PEizb, 5Z., 
for “E^lus,” red, white fece, 9 months, 3 weeks, 2 days-old; bred by 
hunself; “ Sir Eogerdam, “Bonnie” by “Oarbonel” (1525). 

Bee Majesity the Queen, Windsor Castle: the Beserve Mmher^ to 
“Mprquis of Lome,” red, white face, 10 months, 2 weeks, 2 days-old; 
brad by Her Majesty at Flemish Farm, Windsor: sir& “Pimce George 
Fredeocick;” dam, “Princess Mary ” hy “ Ajar.” 



jAward Lwe^Sioei Prim at Cardiff. faiii 

Bet^ori»—Com Three Tears eid. 

Wjumss. BuBcmiAiJCi PssBisr, Cosnptoxi Hoose, Soatb Pei^ertoit, Somerset: 
PiBST PSESB, 202*, fcr “iTingtoB Bose,* ^ed, white feoe, 7 years, 10 
months, 4 days-old, in-calf; bred by Mr. l!homas Boberts, Ivington 
Bury, lieominster; sire, ‘^Sir Thomas* (2228); dam, "Bed Eose” by 
“ Master Butterfly * (ISIS). 

Thokas Boomts, Oosall, Bramptcm Brian, Herefoi^bire: Ssoonn Fmzs, 102,, 
for "Silk ^d,” red, white face, S years, 10 monto, 1 weet, 4 days-old, 
in-calf; bred by himself; sire, “Battenhall* (2406); dim, "Silk’* 
(1820) by "Inters” (2046). 

BxosAnn TAmsss, Frodesley, Doirlngton, Salop: Thibp Fbizs, for 
" Lady Milton,^ red, white face, 3 years, 11 months, 3 weeks, 5 dayi-old, 
in-oalf; bred by the late Mr. J. V. Ashwood, Longden Hall, Wellh^ton, 
Salop; sire, "Chieftain the 6th” (3018); sire of dam, "Milton;? 
(2114). 

Thohas Fkhk, StoiiebECM^ Hooees^Lodlow: the Reserve JVumdsr, to "Duchess 
of Bedford red, white face, 3 years, 11 months, 1 week, 6 days-old, 
in-calf; bredby hims^f; saroi "Sererus 2nd” (2747); dam, "Duchess 
of Bedford ” by " Arthur Hapoleon” (910). 

Sierefin'ds—Seijers in-^aOH or ifhcai/, not exceeding Three Tears (M. 

Thohab TsosAa, St. Hilaiy, Oowbridge, Glamorganshire: Ttsm* TsazB, 151» 
fer " &mSower,” red, wMte face, 2 years 11 months, 2 weeks, 3 days-ol^ 
.JoQHsalf; bred by himfi^;’airB, "Sfe John 3rd” (3466); <fian, "Curly 
2nd ” by " Goldfinder 2nd ” (959). 

pBHiP Titbnbb,T he Leen, Pembridge, Herefordshire: Secokd Fbxzb, 101,, for 
"Plum,” red, white fece, 2 years, 8 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-pid, in- 
calf; bred by hii^if; sue, "Bacdmbr” (29^); dam, "Dosi^ the 
2ad:^ by " Bolmgbroke” (1883). 

Tjsoicas, St. Hilary, Cowhridge^ Tbibb Pbizs^ 52^ losr ^Liszae J^nid,” 

aaa»(969).. , , . .. , , , 

to^Oiwatea^” 

je^ wjHite i jwaara, 1 in esll;, ¥wd ly hansdf} alr^ 

“Sp joini 8 rd*(S ^)5 dam, “Isabeua*^ ly “Shamiadc" (27^^ . 

Savferit—Tem^Meliftn cioveOne Mnot exoaed^ Zby 

THOTCiS THOBtia, Sti, aiteyvOowWagB; Itew f 

red, white &oe, 1 yser, 11 Hwolha, 1 week, 8 days-old; tnd^tfijasElf: 

aim, “Sr Jdm tiisiSJdf (8456|s' dam, ffiiwiy? If *«»siBodt* 

(2760). ■ w ‘ I-.!•.- 

JOHSr Moreb, Tbwji HotBe, Biqwsd 3^ fx 

“Maddine," led, lAita bee, 1 reir, 11 manttBi S 5 
bred by hwadf: die, “Stow^ <j5478)j dam, “ttowaadi ^ 
"I^olBemmy’^Sft). - ■' , *1 ■ ■ ■ a ITfl. ,,r 

Thohab Itauii; Stondbrook Hons%1iiii3i(Ws'3taa>iBaw ^®r 
the Heme* red, white feo^ 1 yesf, lO^^mdoliiei # waafa^ 6 
bred by Idmedf; ^ “SaTOCBS Sad* 0*74!T)* toii •‘Tblmia?’ by 
Wilson.” 
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WiLLiAH Buboball Pebbn, C5ompton House, South Petherton, Somerset: the 
Beserve Number, to “ Belle of the West,” red, white face, 1 year, 11 months, 
3 weeks^ 5 days-old; hred by himself; sire^ “Sir Thomas” (2228); 
dam, “Miss Stanton "by “Inter^t” (2046). 

Herefards—Seifer Odives above 5ib and under Ttodve Months old. 

Pump Ttjbneb, the Leen, Pembridge: !Fiest Peizb, 10?., for “Ruby,” red, 
white face, 10 mont]^, 3 weel^, 2 days-old; bred by himseK; sire, 
“ lichelor ” (2941); dam, “ Kathleen * by “ Bolingbroke ” (1883). 

Hekbt James Bailey, Bosedale, Tenbury, Herefordshire: SEcoin) Pbize, 5?«, 
for “Lady Alice,” red, white face, 6 months, 2 weeks, 3 days-old; 
bred by himself; sire, “Dauphin 2nd;” dam, “Princess Alice 4th” 
by “SirThomas”(2228). 

Thomas Itasr, Stonebrook House, Ludlow: the Beserve Nurnber, to “ Queen 
of the Teme,” red, white face, 11 months, 1 week, 6 days-old i bred by 
himself; sii^ “ Severus 2nd ” (2747); dam, “ Victoria ” by “ Wilson.” 


Derme^BuCU above Three Tears old. 

James Davy, Flitton Barton, Horth Molton, Devon: Fibst Pbize, 25?., for 
“Duke of Flitton 5th,” 3 ^, 3 years, 9 nxonths, 3 weeks, 3 days-old; bred 
by himself; sire, “ The President ” (904); dam, “Actress” (1749) by 
"Pahnerston” (476> 

Tjsooiqmv Falhooto, Tregothnan, Probus, Cornwall: Second Pbize, 16?., for 
“ JonquiV* red, 3 years, 9 months, 3 weeks, 5 days-old; bred by himself; 
me, “Sunflower” (937); dam, “Picture the 4th” by “Hapoleon” 
(434). 

oAcnw 2W and no^ eaxteeimg Three Tease did. 

Waicte Fabthxeg, Siofwey OoFort, Bridgwater, Somersetshire: Fmsr Pbize, 
25?., for “Master Hany,” red, 2 year^ 6 months, 3 weeks, 2 days-old; 
bred by himself: sir^ “Master Arthur; dam, “Lofty” by “Sir 
Peregrine^” 

ViBOouNT Falmouth, Tregothnan, Probus, Cornwall: Second Prize, 16?., for 
“Kingcraft,” red, 2 years, 11 months, 2 weeks, 2 daysold; bred by hun- 
sdf; sir^ “Sunflower” (937); dam, “Peach” (2906 a) ly “Toung 
Forester” (769), v ^ J & 

Viscount Falmouth, Tregothnan, Probus, Cornwall: Thibd Prize, 51., for 
Cinnaman,” red, 2 years, 11 months, 2 weeks, 6 days-old; bred by him¬ 
self; sire, “ Sunflower ” (937); dam, “ Cinnaminta ” (2672 b) by “ Pro¬ 
tector” (711). ^ J 

John Jacoun, Hexworthy, Launceston, Cornwall: the deserve Number, to 
“Earl of Hexworthy,” red, 2 years, 11 months, 3 weeks-old; bred by 
himself; sire, “Cornish Prince” (807); dam, “Rosebud” (3016) by 
“Wamar”(749). v K ^ X 


Devons —Tearling BtiBs above One and not exceeding Two Tears old. 

Jambs Davy, Flitton Barton, North Molton, Devon: First Prize, 25?., for 
“Duke of Flitton 8th” 1 year, 2 months, 2 weeks, 2 days-old; bred by 
himself; are, “Duke of Flitton 4th” (827); da m, “Temptress 2nd” 
(3070)by«DnkeofComwan”(820). ^ 
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JoHH jAaKMAN, Hexworthy, Launtseston, CJomwallr^SBOOND PkiZB, 157., for 
“Earl of Exeter,” red, 1 year, 6 monthis, 2 weeks-old; "bred by iiim- 
self ; sire, “ Perfedaon ” ^899); dam, “ lichees ” (2652) by “ Garibaldi ” 
(842). 

Hbb Maiestt the QtrEBSN, Windsor Castle: Thtbp Peize, 57., for “Prince 
Imperial,” red, 1 year, 10 months, 2 days-old; bred by Her Majesty at 
Norfolk Farm, Windsor; sire, “Napier:” dam, “Princess Beatrice” by 
“Prince Alfred.” 

VisooinsT FMMOxriSf Tr^tbnan, Probns, Cornwall: the Beserve Pmdfer, 
to “ Gipsy King,” red, 1 year, 10 months, 1 week, 1 day-old; bred by 
himself; sir^ “Sunflower” (937); dam, “Cinnaminta” (2672b) by 
“Protector ”(711). 

Peoons — JBuH Calves above Six and not exceeding Tvodve Months old. 

V , 

James,Davy, Flitton Barton, North Molton, Devon: FxestPbize!, 107., foe 
“Duke of Flitton 9th,” red, 11 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old; bred 
by himself; sire^ “Duke of Flitton 4th” (827); dam. “Cherry 3rd” 
(2672) by “ Duke of Flitton 2nd ” (826). 

■Wam:be FABTHnro, Stowey Court, Bridgwater,Somerset: Secokd Pbzze;, 57., 
for his red, 8 months, 4 weeks, 2 days-oM; bred by hunself; sire^ 

“ Duke of Orleans;” dam, “Lovely ” by “ Lord Dodington." 

JoHK Azabiah Skive, Bradford Peverell, Dorchester: the Beserve Number^ to 
“ Duke of York,” red, 8 months, 2 weeks, 1 day-old; bred by himadf; 
sire, " Duke of Yorkdam, “ Gem ” (2723) by “ Hercuhus ” (854). 

* Devons—Cam dbove Three Years old. 

Joss Azabiah Skivh, Bradford Peverell, Dorchester: Febst Pbize, 201, for 
“Picture,” red,'4 years, 9 months, 1 week, 2 days-old, in-milk; bred by 
himself; sire, “Augustus” (778); dam, “Picture” by “Oonsidtuticin” 

■ (805). 

James Davy, Flitton Barton, North Molton, Devon; Ssooism Pbxzb^ 101, fax 
“Temptress 2ndl,” 3 years, 11 months, 1 week, 3 days-old, in-milk and 
in-calf; bred by himself; sire, “Duke of Com^^” (820); dam, “Gold 
Medal Temptress” (1672) by “ Napoleon 3ii ” (464), 

The Bev. AuGtrsTUB Mobgam, Machaa Bectory, Newport, Monmouthshire; 
the Beserve Number, to his red, about 5 years-old, in-milk; bred by Mr. 
J. Passmore, Allen Farm, Bishopsnympton. 

Devons-Seifers in-mUk or in^alf, not exceeding Three Tears did. 

Jambs Davy, Flitton Barton, North Molton, Devon: Fieot Prizb, 161, for 
“ Gaylas^” red, 2 years, 11 months, 3 weeks, 1 day-old, in-calf; bred by 
bimself; sire, “The President” (904); dmn, “Princess Alice 2 nd” 
(2971) by “ Duke of Flitton 2nd ” (825). 

John Smxxh^ Bradford Peverell, DoreJaesbex: Secobd Pbize, 107., 

for “Picture^” red, 2 years, 3 months, 2 weeks, 5 daywid, in-oalf; bred 
by bimself; dam, Picture ” by “ Augustus ” (778). 

Waltbb Fabthihg, Stowey Court, Bridgwater, Somerset: the Bes&rve 
Number, to bis red, 2 years, 9 months, 1 week-old, in-calf; bred by 
bimself; sire, “ Duke of Gothelney.” 



Jl^aird JA^^Och Prizes, ai Cardiff^ 

l)&oom^Wesiidi^ BdfetSi e^em One md not exceeding Two Years old, 

w,ATJiro iSftAwturait^ Stowcy Bridgwater, Somerset: Pi^ Prize, 15^, 

lor “ Pair Bosamond,” red, 1 year, 10 months, 2 weeks, 6 days-old; hred 
>y.lm^lf 5 ^e, «Sk Gepige;f”.ito* PrettytS^”:hyi'"St. Audries.” 

^[ktsvori laa&SEEiOB, of Broa^taa Hons^ Aylesbury, Bucks: Second Prize, 
lOL, fer “Lady Edith,” red, 1 -year,^ll months^ 1 week, S days-old; 
feed by himself; sire, “Stow^;” dam, “Buby ” 

Jitsas HmYi -PStitoA Baitcai; North Trot© Prize, fbr 

“Actress the Sth," red, 1 year, 10 mmiihs, 1 week, 1 day-dd; br^ by 
himself; are, “Duke of’BliiioaAth*^ (^^)5 “Actress” (3*749) 
by “ Palmerston” (476). 

John A zartaw Smtiih, Bradford PevereB, Dorchester: the Beserve, Number^ 
to “Daisey,” red, 1 year, 9 months, 2 weeki^ld; bred' by himself; sire, 
^Dnkeof Yoai f jdam, “ Daisey” (2621) by “OmstitHion” (806). 

l)0Sai^^Sdfer~Ocdees dbofee Six and tmder Twd/oe IfcMs old. 


Jem AziARTAH SagCTf, BSca^ord Peverdl, Dorchester; PiestPbize^ 10?.,fi>r 
“PSotirife^.ieds 9 m<wth% 2 wOeks^dd; bred by himself; are, “Duke 
ofYotkf dam; by “Aiigastus” (773). 

BroE^tcHi Hoss&.A^lesbpy: Secxhoo Prize, 62^, for 

Oreditcm, Deym: the Jlesfesie iSM&fe, to 

I. ^ . .... -- ......- " 





y, 1 yw, 1 mcmth, B weela-old; feed by Lo^ D^re, Yhe Hoo, 

WiOCTR-GhD^sE7, EsxgraTe Park, Stanst^ Essex: Second Pbizb^ 52L, for 
**Ifei:i^”dfekfe.wh,l year, 2 nKmtbs-pM; breeder imknow^ , 

Gaonias Sxeppsqn, Wray Park, Bd^e : the J7^srve Wumbers to “ PaToodte,”. 
sSw gseyl^l year,* 11 moatha, 1 week^ld; fe»d,Iw;1iipiE^; 

. “Bteker/te^^WildS^es” by “Prince.”’ 


^Ors^s—Oows dime Three Years dd, 

WXLTm Gxlbkt, Hargrave Park, Stanstead, Essex: Pirst Pees, lOZ., for 
“Milkmaid,? fawn, 6 years, 4 months, 3 weeks-old, in-milk; bred 
by Mr. Q, A. FuUar, the Bookery, Dorking, Surrey; ^sire, “Jack 
Weller;” dam, “Grasshopper.” 

George Simpson, Wray Park, Beigate: Second Prize, 5Z., for “ Duchess,” 
silv«* ^y, 4 years, 4 montfe, 1 week, 1 day-oldj in-milk; feed by 
himself 5 sire, “ Prince; ” dam, “ Deerfoot ” by “ Grand Duke.” 

George SrmwN, Wray Park, Beigate: the Beserve Member, to “Wild- 
, Eyes,” sifeter grey, 4 years,J 3 month% 3 .weeks, 6 days-old, in-oalf; 
bred by himsedf; sire, “Prmce;” dam, “Hyacinth” by “The Ifoung 
Duke.” 
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Ji^rsei^e^Mgi/^ um^ or »oi eamedbt§ Three Tears ML 

Omeas Bxhfsok, Wiay Park,. Beigate: Fxbst Pbct, for ^^Qoeeiie,” 
Ii|lit grey fSawn, I year, 7 months, 3 weeks, 5 days-old, in-calf; hied hy 
himself; sir^ “Bute;’’ dam, “ Queen.” 

Wsmsa Gxlb£?, Bargraye Park, Stanstead, Issmc; Saoo^ Iterm, Si., for 
“ Bel,” &wn, 2 years, 9 months-old, in-milk; hrmer unknown. 

Boeebt Bsirons, Oatel Farm, Guernsey: the Beaenfe Number, to “Little 
Queen,” light and white, 2 jeers, 4 months-old, liH^^hreeder 
unknown; dam, “ Queen Bess.” 

Guemeeifs^Btdk (d>Qm One Tear ML 

OsASura Lb Paob, Les Bafitiauz, Guernsey: Fmfr Pnizas, IQZ^ for “ Billy,” 
red and white, 2 year^ 5 months, 2 weeks, 1 day-old; hxed hy Mr. 
Henzy F. de Patron, Pierre Percde, Gnexnsey. 


Guernseys—Com db<m Three Tears old* 

Bobebt Bbbblb, Catel Farm, Guernsey: Fibs:? Pbiee, lOZ., for ^Diudie^” 
ydlow and white, € years, S months-old, in-calf; bred by himself; ore, 
“ Sir Bohertdam, “ Lady of the Isle” hy “ Sir John.” 

Ohablbb Lb Paob, Les Hateux, Guems^; Sboostd Prize, 6 Z., for 

red and white, 5 years, 10 months, 2 weeks, € days-old, in-calf; bred by 
Mr. P. Brouard, La M^eline, Guernsey. 

CnAsnas Lb Pagb, Les Kaftiaux: te JSeserve Number, to “Moor Ben,” &wxi 
and whiter 5 years, 1 month-old, in-cdf; bred by Mr. T. Moore^ St. 
Peter‘s Guernsey. 


Quern8eysr-S[e^srs,birmiUi or nnxd/, not exceeding Three Tears old* 




^ Bems, 

." ^ 2 'BHztif; bred % J, 

Hmixy, lUe, 

Tbb Bbw. JoasoA Bqbbcb WArmm, La Bmsfta^ Fentnam, the 

J^eserne NMker, to “Ophirle^” tem sod whit^ 2 jesstn, IX ^Imths, 
3daysK}ld,m-C3lf; br^ by Mr. H. Gpted, Bi^y^ Ta3a» Ouerp^ size, 
“St. Ohdr;” dam,“jeaxp Jaii^” ^ ' 


Wssjrm ^wmss, Glanwem, disarm Tsm, IM*, for 

“Aeroniaa,” hlaok(Caatle-lMbX 4 year^4mimihs, 2 weeks, 6days- 


te his bia(& i 

dam, “Ihncy.” 


pscxiCT Pate^ lOZ., 
bred by hibself; 
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Da^id Lewis, Waltoti East, Hav^fordwest, Pembrokesliire: the Eeserve 
PmiheTf to " Walton,” black, 4 years, .8 months, 3 weeks, 3 days-old; 
bred by Mr. R, H. Harvey, Slade Hall> Haverfordwest; sire, “The 
Ohnibhland Btdij” daio, “Annie I^aniie.” 

^ Wdik—heiuoeen Tm and Three Tears oZ& 

James Bbvam Bowes, Llwyngwair, Hewport^ Pembrokednre: Pibst Prizb, 
16L, for “Black Prince,^’ black, 2 years, 2 months, 3 days-old $ bhed' by 

H. Harvey, Slade Hous^ Maveifoidwest; sire, “Merlin;” dam, 
“Diana” by “Prince of Wales” ^ - 

Bzchaed HoMpaBEYs, Royal Goat Hotel, Beddgelert, Oamarvonshiie : Seoqed ' 
Pbizb, 102., for his black, 2 years, 3 moatl^ 3 weekaold; bred by 
himsell 

Thomas'Habbies, Llandild^ Aberoowin, Carmarthen:' fhe Eeserve Mtwher, 
to “ Tom,” black (Gastle-MartinX 2 years, 3 months, 2 Weeks,' 5 days- 
old. ‘ ... 

Welsi —Tearling BvMs* 

JOHK Devokax>i> Mobse, Glandawke, St Clears, Carmarthenshire: First 
Pmze, 151.", for “Taroo,” hlaok Hlastle-Martin), 1 year, 10 months- 
old ; bred by Mr* T. Hn^^, Hill Farm, ManorbLer, Tenby. 

Majob Johh Bbywabb Heywabh, Oiosswood, Welshpool: Ssookd Pbcze, 
Id., for “ 355,” dark red, black face (Montgomeryshire), 1 year, 2 months, 
4daya-<M; bred by himself; at^“201;” dam, “212” by “71.” 

Majob Johk Heywabd Heywabd, Crosswood: the Beserve ISfuraber, to 
“384,” dark red, black fece (Konigdmeryshiie), 1 year, 4 months, 

2 we^ 4 days-old; bred by himself; “ WaltEm;” dsio, “ Pleasant 

2 nd”by - 

Wds^JEESfers i^mm Tm and Slrea Teem did* 

Eiohabb HtTMtFHBEYS, 'BjojsI Goat Hotel, Beddgelert, Carnarvonshire: Fibst 
Pbizb, 16Z., for his black, 2 years, 1 monlEh, 1 we^ 6 days-old, in-calf; 
bred by himself. 

^Sbeomas Evas®, Llwyngrawya, Cardigan; Secostp Pbize, Id., for “Lanrie,” 
l^ack (Castle-Martin), 2 years, 3 months-old, in-calf; bred by himself; 
are; “ Benjamindam, “ Penllydan” by “ King of the Yale,” 

Richabb Humfhbeys, Beddgelert: the Beserve Nurnber, to his black, H^e 
white, 2 years, 5 months, 1 we^ 1 day-old, in-calf; heed by hims^f. 

TFisM —TearUmg Meifere* . . . ' 

Jambs Bevab Bowbb, Llwyngwair, Hewport, Pembmke^im: Fmsr Pekze, 
152L, for “Laurie 3rd,” black (AngleseaX 1 ydar^ 3 m<»iths, 3 w^ks, 

6 days-old: bred by bimself: sire “ Young Oyngbordy;” dam, “ Laurie 
,aid”by“ApShenkln” 

f ( 3 !a^fo-JM«#^n---Pa«rs of Cams over Three Tears oM, inMndk or in-^f 

WII.I.TAM Bbk7ahik Robbbts, Lov^tou, Pembroke: Fibst Pbize, 152., for 
“Blossom,” black, 5 years, 3 mentbs-old, in-milk; bred by Mr. Leach,' 
Corston House, Pembroke: and for “ Mayflower,” black, 8 years, 

4 months-old, in-calf; bred by Mr. Hurlow, West Pinriar, Pembroke^ 
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Hugh Habbebs^ Taynor, Narberth, Pembrokesbire: Second Prize, 10?., for 
wjfojy black, 7 years, 6 moatiusK)ld, ia-milk aad ia-calf; dam, 
"Faanyand for “Fanny,” black, 9 years, 6 montbs-old, in-niilk and 
in-calf; dam, “ Wingoleboth br^ by himself* 

Henry Bavdbs, l^icca, Dryslwyn, Carmarthenshire: the Meserve Number^ to 
“Yictmia,” black,8 years, 4 months-old, in-calf: and to “Queen,” black, 
4 years, 3 month&old, in-calf ; both br^ by himseE 


O&er JStkdblisJied Breeds—BtiBs dbaoe One Year dd. 

Lord Sondes, Elznham Hall, Thetfoid, Norfolk: First Prize, 10 ?.,for his red 
(Norfolk Polled), 3 years, X month, 2 weeks-old; bred by himseE. 

Jeremiah J. Oolman, M.P., Oarrow House, Norwich: Second Prize, 5?., for 
“Cherry Duke,” red (Norfolk Polled), 4 years, 4 months, 1 week, 4 days- 
old, bred by Mr, S. Wolton, Newboume Hall, Woodbidge; sire, “ Esq^uire,” 
dam, “ Beauty ” 

Oiker Bskidid^ Breeds—Oom above Three Years old* 

Lord Sondes, Elmham Hall, Thetford, Norfolk; Frasr^ Prize, lOL, for his 
red (Norfolk PoUed^ 3 years, 8 months-old, in-milk and in-calf; bred by 
Mr, B. Brown, Thursfbrd. 

Bxchard Hemming Chapman, Upton, Nuneato^ Warwickshire: Second 
Prize, 6?., for “Ivanhoe” (Longhorn), white and oolonred, 7 yeari^ 
3 months, 2 weeks-old, in-milk; bred by himself; sire, “Old Spbkei^oe,*^ 
“MUpaSl,” sire of dam, “ Sir Bkhard Warner.” 


Other EstabUsked Breeds-^lSeif&rs in-niM or sn-oul/, not mseedktg 
Three Years old* 


Lord Sondes, Elmham, First Prize, 10?., for his red 
. 2,years, 7 months, 2 weeks-old, in-calf; bred by Mr. 


brfolk Polled}, 
Brown, Thuxs- 



John Wix^ams, 3 




t First PmzE, 15?., 


TOXu VIIL-^S. 8 . 
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(17,874); and “Pearl/* 5 years, 4 moiitJis-old; sire, “Count Posco*^ 
(2363); dam, “ Prioress;” sire of dam, “Frank” (17,874); both bred 
by Mr. J. Garsed, The Moorlands, Cowbridge. 

Joseph Evah Sfenceb, Lancadle, Cowbridge: Sboosb Peezb, 101., for bis red, 
wbite face (Herefords), “ Beauty,” 9 years, 4 months^ 3 weeks, 6 days-old; 
bred by the late Mr. J. Parlow, Sutton, Hereford; sire, “ Shamrock 2nd *' 
(2210); dam, “Prettymmd;” sire of dam, “Sovereign” (1472): and 
Princess of Wales,” 6 years, 2 weeks, 6 days-old; bred by himself; 
sire, "Shylock” (2765); dam, “Countess;” sire of dam, “Clipper” 
(1178). 

William BBAnsinBir, Wednesfield, Wolverhampton: Thxbd Pbeb, 5^ for 
“Miss Yaientine,” red and white (Shorthorn), age unknown; bred by 
Mr.C. Stubbs, Preston Hill, Penkridge; sire, “Huntsman” (21,964); 
dam, ** Duchess of Argyle;” sire of dam, Hercules ” (14,692): and for 
“ Oxley,”roan (nearly Shorthorn), age unknown; bred by the late Mr, J. 
Bickfor^ Oxley, Wolverhampton. 

Thomas Statteb, junior. Stand Hall: the Meserve JSfuTnker, to his (Ayr- 
shires) “ Beauiy ” and “ Buttercup,” ages and breeders untoown. 


SHEEP. 


The Bet. Geobge Inge, Thorpe Constantin^ T&mworth, StafiTordihire: 
¥tb8s Pkeze, 20f., for his 1 year, 4 monthMld; bred by himself; sire, 
“T.X.” ^. 1' 

John Bortqn, Barton House, Bariuo-le-Bb^ Malton: Secosb 
for his 1 year, 3 xnonths^ld; bred by himself 

TsAlBDALE Hilton Hutcbxcsson, Manor H<nise^ Catterick: Thihd Prize, 
52., for bis 1 year, 3 months, 2 weeks-old; b^ by imnself, 

John Bobton, Barton House: the Beserm Pwnber^ to his 1 year, 3 months- 
old; bred by himself. 


Lekestm—Bams of any otker Age. 

The Bet. Geobob Inge, Thorpe Constantine, Tamworth: Pibst Pbize, 202., 
for Ms 3 years, 4 months-old; bred by Mmself; sire, “ Tdam, “P,” 

John Bobton, Barton House, Barton-le-Street; Seconb Pbizb, 102., fa: his 
3yeajs, 3 months-old; bred by himself^ 

Geobge Tubneb, Brampford Speke, Exeter, Devonriiira: Tanm PEize, 52., 
S>r Ms 2 years, 3 months, 2 weeks-dd; bred by himself. 

JoW Boston, Barton House; the Bmrse Pmibery to Ma 2 years, 3 months- 
oid: bred by Mmself. 


Leieeders—Pens of Five SkearUng 

Tb$ Bet. Geqbge Ingi^ Thorpe Ccmstantine, Tamworih: FibW 1?sss^ 161^ 
1 yafHT, 4 months-old; bred by Mmself. 
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John Booton, Barton House, Bartoa-le-Street, Mai ton: the Reserve Nutnber, 
to his 1 year, 3 months-old; bred by himself. 

Cotswdds—Shearling Sam. 

The Execdtobs of the late Thomas Gillett, Kilkcamy Earm, Faringdon, 
Oxfordshire: Fiest Prize, 20L, for their 1 year, 4 monthsrold; bred by 
themselves. 

Thomas Brown, Marham Hall Farm, Downham Marhet: Sscoiinj Prize, 
10?., for Ms 1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Thomas Brown, Marham Hall Farm: Third Prize, 5?., for his 1 year, 
4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Thomas Brown, Marham Hall Farm: the Re^rve NumUr, to his 1 year, 
4 montliSj 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Cotswdds—Sams of any other Age. 

Thomas Brown, Marham HaU Farm: First Prize, ’207., for his 3 years, 
4 months^ 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

The Executors of the late Thomas Gillett, Kilkenny Farm, {Faringdon: 
Second Prize, 10?., for their 2 years, 4 months-old; bred by themselves. 

T. Beale Browne, Salperton Park, Andoversford: Third Prize, 6?., for his 

3 years, 3 months-old; bred by himself, 

Thomas Brown, Marham Hall Farm: the Reserve Kumler^ to his 2 years, 

4 months 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Cotswolds—Pens of Five Shearling Ewes. 

Thomas Thomas, St Hilary, Cowbridge, GlamorgansMre: First Prize, 15?., 
for his 1 year, 3 mont&, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Ohbistophee Spencer, Gileston, Cowbridge: Second Prize, 10?., for his 
1 year, 3 months, 3 weeks-old; bred by Mmselt 

James Walker, Korthleach, Gloncestershire: Third Prize, 5^., fiur his 
1 year, 3 months-dd; br^ hy himaelt 
Mary Godwin, Troy Farm, Somerton, Deddington, Oxfordshire: the Reserve 
JSumher^ to her 1 year, 3 months, 2 weeki-old; bred by hersdf. 

* CkOswolds—Pens of Five Sam Lambs. 

Thomas Thomas^ St Hilary, Cowbridge, Glamoiganshire: First Prieb, 15?., 
for his 4 months-old; bred by hica^lf. 

Christopher Spencer, Gileston, Cowbridge: Segoind Pbiz^ 10?L, for bis 
between 4 and 5 months-dd; bred by Mmsdf. 

John Williams, Oaercady, Cowbridge: the Reserve ^Numher^ to his 4 months, 
1 wei^-old; bred by himself. 

lAnccim-^ShearUng Sams. 

William and Henry Budding Panton Eoos^ Wrsgby, Lincolnshire: 
First Prize, 20?., for their 1 year, o mont^ 2 weeks^ld; bred by 
themselves. 

Bobsrt Wright, Efooton Heath, lincoln: Seoond Pbizz, 10?., for his 1 year, 
4 months-old; bred by himself. 

/2 
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JoHsr Pears, Mere, Lincoln; Third Prize, 5Z., for bis 1 year, 4 months- 
old; br^by himself. 

WiLMAM and He^cbt Ditddixg, Panton House: the Eeserve Xumler, to their 

1 year, 3 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by themselves. 

Lincolns—Bams of any other Age. 

WxLLXAU F. MABSEALii, Branston, Lincoln; First Prize, 20Z., for his 

2 years, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself, 

Bobert Weight, Hccton Heath, Lincoln: Second Prize, 101, for his 3 years, 
4 months-old; bred by himself. 

John Pears, Mere, Lincoln: Third Prize, 5Z., for his 3 years, 4 months-old; 
bred by himself. 

WXLUAX F. Marshall, Branston; the JReserve Numler^ to his 2 years, 
4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

IdncoJns—Pens of Mve Shearling JStoes. 

John Pears, Mere, Lincoln; First Prize, 151, for his 1 year, 4 months-old; 
bred by hmiself. 

John Byron, Hirkby Green, Sleaford, Llncoln^ire: Second Prize, lOZ., for 
his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

Tboucar Gitneell^ Milton, Cambridge: the Beserve JSumher, to his 1 year, 
4 months-old; bred by himselt 

Waol^Pens of Ten Phoes wt& &eir Lanihs. 

JoHS Wnuumes^ Cmc»dy, Cowbridge, Gkmoiganshirei: FIbst Prize, lOZ*, 
Ibr his ages Tanonss bred by Mtnself 

TBCacAS WtLLEAK Baejsl Habbtb, Wootton, Northampton: SEOoiim Prize, 
57., for his ages Tarions; bred by himself. 

Oxfordshire Bourns—Sheaiding Bams, 

John Treadwell, Upper Winchendon, Aylesbury, Bucks: First Prize, 207,, 
for his 1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

A. F- Milton Bruce, Twdve Acres, Eynsham: Second Prize, 107., for his 

1 year, 5 months, 2 weeks-old; hr^ by himself. 

Charles Hobbs, Maisey Hampton, Cricklade; Third Prize, 67., for his 1 year, 
4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

John Treadwell, Upper Winchendon: the Beserve Kumher, to his 1 year, 
4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Oxfordshire Bourns—Bams of any other Age, 

George Wallis, Old Shifford, Bampton, Faringdon: First Prize, 20?., fijr his 

2 years, 5 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

John Treadwell, Upper Winchendon, Aylesbury: Second Prize, 107., for 
his 3 years, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Fbzdsbice Street, JBburrowden House, Bedford: Third Prized 57., for his 
2 years, 5 montbs-old; bred by himself. 
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Ohables Howabd, Bidtolmm, Bedfoid: the Besenm Number^ to lus 2 years, 
4 months, 2 we^s-old; bred by himself* 

Oxferidiire Ihwnz^Pens ff Jive Shearling Ewes. 

Cs&Biass Howabd, Biddenham, Bedford: Fiest Pbizb, 151., for his 1 year, 
4 months; 2 weeks-old; bi^ by himself, 

A. F. Milton Dbucb, Twelve Acres, Fynsham, Oxon: SBOOm) Fbizs, IC^., 
for his 1 year, 5 months, 2 weeks-old ; bred by himself. 

Fsbobbice Stbeet, Barro wden Hou^ Bedford: the JS^ertm Number, to his 
1 year, 5 mont^old; bred by himself 

Soadidowns—Shearling Sams, 

William Eiobbk, Hove, Britton, Sussex: Fibst Pbizb, 20?., fiir his 1 year, 
4 months-old; bred by himself 

William Bigben, Hove, Britton: Seconb Pbizb, lOZ., for his 1 year, 4 
months^ld; bred by himself. 

Colonel B, N. Fitzhabdikgb Ejhgsoqtb, M.P., Kmgscote, Wotton-nnder^ 
edge, Olonoestershira: Thibp Pbizb, 6?., for his 1 year,«4 montba-old; 
bred by himse^; sire, Mr. Hart’s ** Ho. 14.” 

HJ^H, Thb Peincb 07 Wales, KG,, Sandringham, Kngfa Lynn: the 
Beaerve Number, to his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by His Boyal 
Highness. 


Satdhdoums—Sams of eaty c^ier Age, 

William Brnnsir, Hove, Brighton, Sussex: Fibst Prize, 20Z., for Ms 2 years, 
4months-old; bred by himself. 

WiLLL^ Bigdeh, Hove: SEOONn Pbizb, lOZ., for his 2 yean^ 4 menirs-old; 
by bims^ 

Lcmn^ALsmGHAM, Merton Thetford, Horfolk; Thxbd Pbizb, 51,ics: 
> Tonng l^ny Bt. Hdmimds,” 2 years, 4 menths-oM ; hsed hf #ie late 
itigattgiitj M^lon Hmne JBten, %et&3td4 

Goodwoe^ Sussex: theJSM^ 

^^:#Ki|lB 2y«s^4m(^ihs-iGM$ lu^dbyliipsslf. 



Smdid 0 m»--->Pmis effm Sheading Ewes, 

Losn "WjajssmBJas, Mortem HaB, Retford, Korfdk: Wmsa ItwM, ISZL^ ibe 
his 1 year, 4 sMolhs-dd, Med by himaelf* 

ImB BoNiW; FImham Hall, !i^helford, HorMk: BBcesno P^im^ lOf, lor Ms 
lyw, 4micm£hs-<d 

J TiKaywtAH . Tambb Colmak, MJ*., Osnow HMmhs OTniBn Pbizs, 51 , 
fehisiyee^, 4iBQnths-cl4$, bf^byMmm^ ' 

H,KH.THg Pbhect of WAL»%B;jG,,8apd r lE ^ h ^ ; the.Beaerw 

JZbmMr, to Ms Xym*, 4 by Hlbl^ me, 

^Jbe." ' 

Bows, 

XA^m €s:mMM,lA^aer,Qxedma, Socket FtssTPBXEB,20Z.,forhb Xyear, 
3 months, 2 we^-old; bred by himself; are, **Ho, 8,” 
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WiO. Fobtrb, Aptey Park, Shifaal, Salop: Secoio) Prize, IQ?., for his 1 year, 
3 monthi^ 2 weeks-old; bred by himself; sire, “Young Latimer” by 
**Pat Back” 

Jom Evaes, Hffington: Third Prize, 5L, for his 1 year, 3 months, 3 weeks- 
oid; br^ by himself: sire, “ Hard Lines ” by “ Cardinal,” 

Sabah Beach, The Hattons, Brewood, Staftbidshire: the Meserve Number^ 
to her 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by hersdlf. ^ 


Thohas Maesez.!., Adcott Hall, Baschurch: First Prize, 20Z., for “ Legatee,” 
2 years, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself; sire, “Conservative.” 

Thomas ManseUi, Adcott Hall: Second Prize, lOZ., for “Constitution,” 
2 years, 4 months-old;-bred by himself; sire, “ Conservative.” 

Sabah Beach, The Hattons, Brewood, Stafford: Third Prize, 52., Ibr her 
2 years, 3 months 2 weeks-old; bred by herself. 

Ix>RD Chesham, Latimer, Ohesham, Bucks: the Reserve Muwh&r^ to “ Lizmore,” 
% years, 3 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 


Zmm Haebuby Brai^curkis, Pifie Place, Liehdeld; Fhsst Pbtze, 15Z., for his 
I yea^, 4 nacmtijs, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself; due, “Grosswood Hero 


for Hs 1 yw, 

; 


t y«ew, 4 zBonilio-old; 



Haffips&tre and Bsori-^sods — darling Bams, 

James Bawletcb, Bulbridge, Wilton, Salisbury: First Prize, 207., for his 
(Hampshire Boiira) 1 year, 5 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself, 

James Hawlekce, Bulbiidge, Wilton: Second Prize, 107., for his (Hamp¬ 
shire Down) 1 year, 6 months, 2 weeks-old; bred hy himself. 

Hobert Coles, Middleton, Horton Bavent, Warminster: Thiro Prizb^ 57., for 
his (Hampshire Down) 1 year, 5 months-old; bred by himself. 

Bobebt Coles, Middleton: the Reserve Bumhe)\ to his (Hampshixe Down) 
1 year, 5 months-old; bred by himself. 


Samjpsiire and other Shori-’tsoois—^Bams of ang Age* 

Alfred Morrison, Fonthill House, llsbury: First Prize, 201., for big 
. ^ (Hampshire Down) 2 years, 4 months, 1 week-old; bred by himsdf. 

Jambs Bawlbnce, Bulbridge, Wilton; Second Prize, 107., for his (Pfempslme 
Down) 3 years, 6^ months, 2 weeks-old; bred by bims^. ! 

As^nto Mobbisok, Fonthill House, ’mbuTj, WUts: Fmm 5k : 
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Thomas Chaphak Sauitobbs, Watercombe, Bopcbester: the Beserve Nmiber^ 
to his (Hampshire Down) 4 years, 5 months-old; bred by himself. 

Bampshire and o^ter Short-teoah—Pens of Fhe ^wazUng Ewes. 

James BawZiEHOB, Bull»idge^ ‘Wilton, Salisbury: Fibst Prize, 15?., for his 
(Hampshire Down) 1 year, 5 months, 2 w^ks-old; bred by himself. 

James Bawlbhcb, Bnlbridge, Wilton: Secoigo Prize, 10?., for his (Hampshire 
Down) 1 year, 5 months, 2 weefcs-old; bred by himself. 

TaoMAS Chapmah Saxtitders, Watercombe, Dorchester: the Meserve Bumber, 
to his 1 year, 5 months, 1 week-old; bred by F. S. Schwann, late of 
North Houghton Manor, Stockbndge, Hants. 

Doraets —Shearling Banm^ 

Hsnby Mayo, Cokers Frome, Dorchester, Dorset: First Prize, 10?., for his 

1 year, 6 months, 3 wee^-old; bred by himself. 

Henry Mayo, Cokers Frame: Second Prize, 5?., for his 1 year, 7 months- 
old ; bred by himself 

James Ci7LYBBWEt.L, Clavelshay, North Petherton, Somerset: the Besertfe 
Bmd > er ^ to " Yamey,” 1 year, 6 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Dorsets—Bams of any <^her Age, 

Henry Mayo, Cokers Frome, Dorchester, Dorset: First Prize, 10?., for his 

2 years, 6 months, 3 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Henry Mayo, Cokers Frome: the Beserve Mtoiber^ to his 2 yeais^ 6 months, 
2 we^s-old; bred by himself. 

Borsets—Pens of Fine Shearling Ewes, 

Henry Mayo, Cokers Frome, Dorchester: First Prize, 102,, for his 1 year, 
6 months, 3 ■weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Henry Mayo, Cokers Frome: Second Prize, 62., for his 1 year, 7 montbs- 
^ old; bred by himself 

James North $merset: the Bmrve 

jSfmiber^ to 1 6 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by hin^lf. 

{&ewwieh^k0QrM$^ JS&nWt ,' 

John Bobson, Bymess, Bodiestor, Northnmberkmd: First Prize, 102., for his 
“ Y^g Modd,** 1 year, 2 mmitbs, 2 w^ks-old; bred by l^sdf; dre, 

John Bobson, Bymess, Bochester, Northumberland: Second Fbiee, 51., ffsc 
** Young Square Bit,” 1 year, 2 monUsB^ 2 woeks-dld; bred by himself; 
dre, “ Square Bit.” 

Bobsbt Sbdrtebed, Attoabdrn, Kelso, N. • First Prize, 102^ for his 
" 2yws,3montbMld; tied ^ himself;. 

WiM^AW B. Buddioom, Hall, Hold, fHintsfelre: Sec»ond Prize, 

62., for his ‘^Eriestam,** 2 yem, 3 zndkth^ 2 wceks-old; bred by Mr. 
Thomas Welsh, Brkstiin, Moifefe, N. B.; mr^ Hugh ” by ** Loggie.” 
John Bobson, B 3rm&ss, Rafoester, Northumberland: ^he Be^rw Bumh&r^ to 
*<BeserYe Number,” 4 years, 2 months, 2 ^ks-old; bred by himself; 
sire, “Harry.” 
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Cheviots—Peris of Five Shearling Ewes, 

IiOBEBT Shoetseed, Attonburn, Kelso, K, B.: Fibst Pbize, lOZ., for his 
1 year, 3 montha-old; bred by himself; §ire, ** Jerry.” 

JoHH Bobsob, Bymess, Eochester, Northumberland; Second Pbize, 5Z., for his 
1 year, 2 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

WiLMAM B. Buddicow, Pcnbedw Hall, Mold, Flintshire; the Feserve Number^ 
to his 3 years, 3 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by Mr. Thomas Welsh, 
Eriestam, Moffat, N. B. 

Badncrs—Shearling Bams, 

Edwaed Fabb, Pilleth, Knighton, Eadnorshire: Fibst Prize, lOZ., for his- 
1 year, 3 months-old; bred by Mr, H. M. Evans, Treburvab, Knighton. 


Bodnars—Bams of any other Age, 

JosEVH Bawlb Pabajjobe, Preswylfa, Neath, Glamorganshire: Fibst Pbize, 
Id., for hjfi 3 years-old; brewer unknown. 

EnwAB2> Fabb, Pilleth, Knighton, Eadnorshire: Secoed Pbize, 5?., for his 
3 years, 3 months-dd; bred by himself. 

Josetsc Baw£s Pabavobb: Preswylfa^ Neath: the Feserve Number, to his 
f^ed; breeder unknown. 


^S&dittors^P^ of Fhe Ernes, 

L (]b?oekiberbfe^ Omdiff: Fnasrr Pbize, Id., for his 4 yeais> 
1} biedby Mr. Wffham WUscm,The Ban®, Wdton, Kiag^ 

rnmim Fabb, f^eai,^idgh4ob5 ^ to hm 4 years, S 

I; feed by Mr. H. M. Irans, T^bnrvah, Knighton, 


Welsh Mountain —Bains of my Age. 

HowELit nksBYS, Crofta, Yestradowen, Cowbridge: Fibst Pbize, Id,, for his 
1 year, 4 months-old; hied by himself ^ 


PIGS. 


Large White Breed^Boers ohove Twdve Mm&s dfi. 


James aed Fbedebick Howabd, Britannia Farms, Bedford: Fibst Pbizs» 
. Id., for “Victor IH.,” 2 yearn, 2 weeks, 6 days-old; bred by them¬ 
selves; sire, “ Victor II. j’’ dam, “Beauty;” sire of dam, “Heroll.*’ 

Eicsbeabd Elmhirst Duckebing, Northorpe, KirtcMo-Lindsey; .Seoo3SB Pbukk, 
for “Eighth Cultivator,” 2 years, 2 months-old: feed by him¬ 
self 5 sire, “ Seventh Cultivator.” 


Hatt^bbw Wai-keb, Stockley Park, Anslow, Burfcon-on-'rrent: the tavern 
to “VictorII,” 4 yeare, 1 1 duynjldj 

Si*., “TKtor Lf 
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JUsrge WMe Breed—Boon dime Six and not exceeding Twdtje 
Months old. 

Pjekpeb Edsn, Cross Lane, ^ilford, Masidjesfcer; Fibst Pjbizs, lOZ., for 
Sailor,” 11 months, 1 5 dajs-old; bred by himself: sire, ‘‘Pre¬ 

mier dam, “ Blanchesire of dam, “ ^nger*” 

Matthew Walkee, Stockley Park, Anslow, Bnrton-on-Trent: Secxjnd 
PfiiZE, 5Z., for “Pluto,” 9 months, 2 weeks, 5 days-old; bred by him¬ 
self; sire, “John Bull 2nddam, “Stella;” sire of dam, “ Old Joe.” 

John Whebleb, Long Compton, Shipston-on-Stour, Warwickshire: the Be- 
serve Number^ to “ Young Sam,” 10 months, 3 weeks, 5 days-old; bred 
by himself; are, “General:” dam, “Miss JuTenile:” sire of dam, 
“Admiral” 


Large White Breed—Breeding Sows. 

Petes Eden, Cross Lane, Salford, Manchester: Fibst Pbizb, lOZ.,' for 
“Blanche,” 2 years, 9 months-old; bred by himself; sire, “Banger;” 
dam, “ Formosa.” 

James and Fbedebick Howaed, Bntannia Farms, Bedford: Sscoim Pbxze, 
5Z., ibr “ Duchess,” 4 years, 1 week, 1 day-old, in-pig; bred by tbem- 
selives; sire, “Victor L;” dam, “Longviile” sire of dam, “Golden 
Spur.” 

Matthew WAiiKEs, Stockley Park, Anslow, Burton-on-Tient: the Meserve 
BumbcTj to “ Playmate,” 3 years, 10 months-old, in-pg; bred by him¬ 
self; sire, “King Charming;” dam, “Matchless;” sire of dam, “Old 
King of the West.” 

Large White Breed—Fens of Three Breeding Sow Figs. ‘ 

Bichabd Elmhibst Ditceebing, Korthorpe, Kirton-Lindsey, Linoolnainre: 
Fibst Pbizb, lOZ., for his 7 months, 1 week, 1 day-old; bred by lum- 
self ; sire, “ Victor.” 

Ckwmt 17^ B^wicis-Boyds, Pyke Sons% LitHeborou^ Imwedmei 
SNocM tim, 6Z., for “ Bose,” and 7 mon&s, 

S daysroB; bred by hmteelfs “Prince Eupert;” dam, 

^ Ibje f sto df dam, “ 

Pmtbb Eden, dcoss Lane, Salk^d^ Manchester: the NtmheTy to 

bis 7 months, 2 weel^ 3 days-old; bred by himself; sire, “Victor;” 
dam, “ Lily mm of dam, “ Banger ” 

SmaU White Bteei-r-Boars eime Twehe Mmths M. 

Fwm Eden, Cross Lane, SalHiNd, M^dd^ster: Fmsr Psissj, lOZ., for 
“Feaood:,” 1 year, 10 monih^id; bred by Mmedf; sira, “Young 
King;” **Sister to Youn^Prinoe;**, siredam* “CM 

Ox^MENT B. B. Beswiok-Boxh^ Pyke Souse, littieborough, Lan c ashire i 
Second Pbjzb^ 31, for “SetstiN /1 year, 9 months 2 weeks, 2 days- 
t)ld; hmd by Mr. Peter Biea, Sedfbrdj; me, “Y<»ii^ King;” dam, 
“Sister to Pnnce.** _ ^ 

Pbtbb Eden, Cross Lane, Sdfted: the Besem IHmiher, to “Young Prince,” 
2 years, 10 months, 2 weeks, 3 days-old; bred by himself; sire, 
“ Old Prinoodam, “ Violet; ” sire of dam, “ King Lear 1st.” 
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Small White Breed—Boars above Six and not exceeding Ttodve 
Months dd, 

Petbs Cross Lane, Salford, Manchester: Pibst Pbeb, 107., for “ Mouse,” 

9 months, 3 weeks, 2 days-old; hred by himself; sire, ‘'Yoimg Prince 
dam, “Minnie Warrensire of dam, “ Young Prince,” 

Peter Ede^, Cross Lane, Salford: Sbcostd Prize, 57., for “Baronet,” 

10 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself; sire, “Young King;” dam, 
Jewesssire of dam, “ Lord Kelson.” 

Thomas Kicholsoh, 100, Lowther Street, Groves, York: the Beserve Nurriber^ 
to his 10 months, 4 weeks-old ; bred by himself. 

Small White Breed—Breeding Sows, 

Peter Edbh, Cross Lane, Salford, Manchester: First Prize, 107., for 
“Venns,” 1 year, 7 months, 2 weeks, 3 days-old; bred by himself; 
are, “ King Lear 3rddam, “ Lancashire Maidsire of dam, “ British 
Workman.” 

WxLLiAjc and Henry Deddino, Panton House, Wragby, Lincolnshire: 
Seoonb Prize, 57., for “ Little Queen,” 1 year, 10 months-old; bred by 
Mr. T. Kicholson, Lowther Street, York. 

Bigsard Elmhebst Duckering, Korthorpe, Kirton-Lindsey, Lincolnshire: 
the jBescrtw Number^ to “ Princess,” 1 year, 7 months, 1 week, 3 days- 
old ; hred by himself; sire “ Comet.” 

BmM Whsie Breed—Bern of Three Breeding Sow Bigs, 

Loos© BBEmiEsstAH, Bendlesham Hall, Woodhridge, Suffolk: Feret Psazs, 
10?., for “Three Lilies,” G months, 3 weeks, 4 days-old; bred by Mr. J, 
Sawyer, Street Fam, Tunstall, Wiekham Market; «re, “ Yoong Tommy 
Doddam, “Hiss Prim;” are of Emperor.” 

George Mumpobd Sexton, Wberstead Hall, Ipswich, Suffolk: Second 
Prize, 57., for the “Three Real Teazers,” 7 months, 3 weeks, 6 days- 
old; bred by himself; sire, “Peter.” 

CussfENT B. K.Beswick-Eotds, Pyke House, Littleborough,Lancashire; the 
Bes^ yumher^ to “The Furies,” 6 months, 4 weeks, 1 day-old; bred 
by himself; sire, “ Prince Charliedam, “ Young Queensire of dpm 
“Longback.” 

Small Blade Breed—Boars above Twelve Months old. 

K. BESwicK-PiOYns, Pyke House, Littleborough, Lancashire: 
107., for “Uncle Tom,” 3 years, 3 months, 2 weeks, 1 day- 
old; hr^ by Mr. T. Roberts, St. Leven, Penzance; sire, “Tancred;" 
dam,“Besae.” ^ * 

George Mumford Sexton, Wberstead Hall, Ipswich : Second Prize, 57., for 
Gremome, 1 year, 4 months, 1 week, 2 day&^ld; bred by himself; 
are, “Adventurer;” dam, “Hannahsire of dam, “Gladiateur.” 

George MuatFORD^^ IVheistead Hall, Ipswich: the Beserve Number^ 
to Queens Me^nger,” 1 year, 3 months, 1 week, 4 days-old; bred by 
hia^f; “Adventurer;” dam, “Adnevementsire of dam, 
* otockweli.” 
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SmaU Blcuds Breed—Soars above and no^ exceeding Twelve 

Months oH. 

0XOBGBMumfosd Sextcust, Whoistead Hall, Ipewicli, Suffolk:, FibstFbizb, 
iO?,, for **PSatriarch” 0 months, 1 day-old; bred by himself; sire, 
” Adventurer'dam, *• Hippiasire of dam, " Stockwell.** 

WnjuLui Mobtiheb Wabb, Newham House, Helstone, Cornwall: Secox» 
Prize, 6?., for “ Steaiate,” 8 months, 2 weeks, 3 days-old; bred by him¬ 
self; sire," Portsmouthdam, “Bessie f sire of dam, “O^ancred.” 


Mumfobd Sextor, Wherstead Hall, Ipswich, Suffolk: First Prize, 
Jte, for “Maria jLouis^** 1 year, 7 months, 4 weeks-old; bred by 
himself; sire, “ Adventurerdam, Expectation sire of dam, 

George Musifobd Sexton, Wherstead Hall, Ipswich: Sbcokd Prize, 5?., for 
“Seine,” 1 year, 9 mcmths-old; bred by himself; sire, “Blair Athol;” 
dam, “ Prin<iaa of Walessire of dam, “ Battersea Prince.” 

OiiEHENT B. N. Bbbwige-Bovi^ Fyke House, Xittleborough, Lancashire: 
the JReserve Jiumber, to “ Topsy,” 2 years, 2 months, 2 weeks, 2 days- 
old, in-pig; bred by Mr. S. G. Steam, Wickham Market; sire, “ Black 
Tom;” dam, “ Fansire of dam, “ Negro.” 

SmaS Blade Breed^Bens of Three BreediTtg Sow Bigs. 

Geobgb Mumpoeo Sexton, Wherstead Hall, Ipswich, Suffolk: Fjbst Prize, 
10?., for “ What, first again,” 7 months, 3 weeks, 3 days-old; bred by 
himself; sire, “Adventurer;’* dam, “Achievemeut;” sire of dam, 
“ Stockwell.” 


Berkshire Breed—Boasts above Twdve Mon^ eid. 


Bxsm Huhirey, Kingstone Fann, Bhrivenham, Berks: fiBST Prize, Id, 

TtoUlk <^b^ell Gia^, Newport, Sakf: SROONn Pbize; 5?., 

for “Hick 2 year^l 1 ireel^^; tod by Mr. R. Fowler, 

Aytobuzy; msi, “ Tim Wbimerdam, “ Boyal Oxford.” 

Heber HuEGiwr, Eii^tcme Pann, Shriveaham: the Seserpe to 

“ Grove,” 2 years, 3 weeks, 4 days-old; bred by himself; dre, 
“BoyalOakf dai% “Baaiy Bewitched;*ato<ff dam, “Semse Ge&teeL” 


BoMif^B^eed-^Boari sdovs Shiimdnid eamsihg TMpe Jftoib dd. 

The Eswrmms of the W. :®ghwcrtb, Wilts: 

FxiIst Peeze, 101, for their It mhhtba, 5 &yw<ld; bread by thMiselves; 

gilh of d&i ** Ssnnli^n Lad 5 

Loro CmsaxosT, Baveuadaie PiikJ' Newiy, Ireland: Baaoim Prize, 6?., 
for his 6 wee^b days-old; bmd by hgn^; sire, “Disraeli 

dam, “ bpencm'2nd ;** sire of &m, “ IxetiKf 

ABiteOB SrEwiBT, Sfednt Bridge Farm, Gleucs^: tfee itom NimnSer, to 
his 0 months, 4 weeks-old; bred by himself; “Sampsom;” dam, 
“ ElalvelUe L” 



Award cf Live-Stock Frizes at Cardiff, 




Bichabd JPomiSB, Brouglitoa Farm, Aylesbury, Bucks: Fibst Pbizb, 10?,, 
ficfir *‘Boyal Priucess,” 2 years, 6 mouibs, 3 weeks, 2 days-old, ia pig; 
bred by Mmself; sire, Ilm TOnffler.” 

Aethdb Stewabt, Saint Bridge Farm, Gloucester: Second Pbize, 5Z., for 
Duchess n.,^ 1 year, 4 months, 3 week^ 6 days-old, in-p^; bred by 
Mmself; sire, "Simpson;” dam, "Ealvelliel” 

Nathaniel Benjaeield, Short^s Green Farm, Motcombe, Shaftesbury, 
Dorset: the Beserve Nwfnler, to "Princess Beatrice,” 1 year, 4 montJi, 
2 weeks, 5 days-old, in-pig; bred by himself; sirci “ King Pippin 4th 
dam, " Princesssire of dam," Diamcmd ” 


BmkaMre Breedf-Fem Three Breeding Sow Pige, ^ 

Abthub Stewabt, Saint Bridge Farm, Gloucester: Fibst PmzE, for his 
7 months, 2 weeks, 5 &ys-old; bred by himself; sire, "Sampson;’’ 
dam, "EalEellie XL” 

John Biogi^ CubBngton, Xjeigihion Buzzard: Second Pbize, 52., for his 
6manths, 3 we^s, 2 days-old; bred by himself; are, "TidsboEae;” 
dam, ste of dm," Baronet” 

Bussell SwAimcs, loyal Agaxxdtaiel College Fam, Cirencester, Glouoester- 
sMxg: ^ to the "Sa% Family,” 6 uumiht S weeks;, 

5 ^kys-old; heed by himsdl; "OiheUo:” dassi, "Sally IF.;” rite of 
daasif bosr»” 

''O^MneSt-^-Bears,' [ ' 



u» g3cteii4Haa9i7:’6Ki«ro for 

*WcU- Vbtk Oaex), I yea, 11 ascmtlig-old; bed ty Mr. T. B. 
Cornish, Wcd^grore, Bs&opstelgntm]^ Devon. 

Fbancis Hast Dtiis, Acomb, York: the Beaerve Humber^ to “ Ebor” white 
(middle), 1 year, 10 months-old; bred by himself. 


O&er Breeds—Breeding Sows, 

Pexeb Eden, Cross Lane, Salford, Manchester: Fibst Pbize, 102., for 
"Busy white (middle), 5 years, 5 months, 4 days-old; bred by 
himself; sire, "KingLear Ist;” dam, "Pride of the Village;” sire of 
dam, "feig Lear 1st.” 

Peter Eden, Cross Lane, Salford: Second Pbize, 67., for “Flo,” white 
(middle),2 years, 6months-old; bred by himself; sire, “Old Prince;” 
dam, “Countess;” sire of dam, “The Cure.” 

Bichabd Elmirst Duckebing, Northorpe, Kirton-Lindsey; the Beserve 
Bunber, to “Yictres^” wliite (Lincoln middle), 2 years, 6 months, 
1 week-old; bred by himself; sire, “6th Cultivator.” 


O&er Breeds—Fens of Three Br^ing Sow Figs, 

Bbejee Eden, Cross Lane, Salford, Manchester: Fibst Prize, K^., for his 
white (middle), 7 mmxths, 2 weeks, 5 days-old; bred by himself; ©re, 
" Toimg Kingdam, “ Empress©re of dam, “ King Lear 2nd.” 
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Award of Prir^ at Cardiff. 

♦BUTTEB. 

Six PoundSg made up in Pounds, 

Lob© Chishak, Latimer, Chesbam : Fihsp Prize, 61 . 

Margaret H. David, St. Fagan’s Eectory, Cardiff: Secoiid Prize, 37* 

JoHB JoiSES, Old Beauprd, Cowbridge : Thibd Prize, 21 . 

George Ceopts Williams, Llannunney Hall, Cardiff: the Peserve STumber . 


♦CHEESE, THE Pboducb op 1872. 

Char 6 inehes tUck^ aasA vmgMng tit ^ aggregate no^ less thzn One 
MundredweigM. 

George Gibbons, Tanley Farm, Bath: First Prizb, lOt 
William Dudlestok, New Lodge, Dorrington, Newport, Salop: Second 
Prize, 61 . 

Eliza Benjapield, Frpglin Farm, Motcomhe, Shaftesbniy : Third Prize, 2L 
Andrew Price, B^ley, Ellesmere: the Mes&rve Number . 

Under 6 titehes and weighing in the aggregate not less than 
56 Pounds. 

George Harris, CSourt House Farm, Lower Cam, Dursley: First Prize, 

m, 

John Smith, Napdown Farm, Thombniy, Gloncestershiie : Second Prize, 61 . 
Maria Barrs, Odstone Hall, Atherstone: Ttetp P^izs, 27. 

Thomas Oulverwell, Llwynbelig, Cowbridge ; the Beserve Number . 


Imi tiiegl 
VALElfTINB FaRSOE% 

507.; by ^ 


FAEM PEIZBS. 

I Pearm in 8mA Woks md XmmndkMtt. 


Eglwsmmyd, Talbat^ : Fntem Pbzz^ a ^ver 
[t of Watl% W. Wynn, Bari, M.P., Presi- 

Farm, Cadent, Chepstow; Second Prize, 





Potidie B^am Msgime mm^ng 8*Hbfse Poioer. 

Clanton and FiRj^PsiZE, 407., for their 8-Horse- 

Pdwiar P^tabl^ and manu.- 

iliotmred by u •, ?' . i r . r ~ - 

The Brassing iBoNwoBEfi CkniPANsr (Xamlbad), Beading: Seoostd Prxzb, 207., 
for their S-HtRse-Power Portable ^am Ei^ne, invented, improved, and 
mannfactared by themselves. 
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Davet, Paxxak, and Co., Colchester, Essex: Highly Commenbed, for their 
8-Horse-Power Portable i^gine, improved and manufactured by them¬ 
selves. 

Soys, and Co. (Limited), Gainsborough: Highly Cohmeyded, 
for their Portable Steam Engine, invented, improved, and manufactured 
by themselves. 

Bbowy and May, Devizes: Commended, for their 8-Horse-Power Portable 
Steam Engine, manufactured by themselves. 


Combinei Poricble Threshing and Finishing Machines^ to he worked 

hg Steam. 


MABSHALTi, Sons, and Co.: Fibst Prize, 40?,, for their Threshing and 
Finishing Dressing Machine, invited, improved, and mannfactured by 
themselves. 


Bansomes, Sims, and Head, Ipswich: Second Pbi^ 20L, &r thdr Portable 
Double-Blast Finishii^ Threshh^ Machine, invented, improved, and 
msmuiacfcared by themsdves. 


Clayton and SauTTLEwowra: Highly Commended, for their Combined 
Fortihle Double-Blast Threshing and Finishing Madbine, invented, im- 
pmved, and manufactuied by themselves. 

Biissuar, PBjOOTcm^andCo.,IiBookt: CciiMsai mB D, the&Oombined Threshing 

and Blnishii^ Hacdnoe, invmited, iu^ved, and mannhctured by themr 
.selves. ^ ' 





, ' f 

'' V 1 ^ » 

Banscgoeb, Bqs^ and Bri^I ipr ibek Single-Blast 

Steam Threehii^ Madbrnm, Invented, improved, and mannfactmed by 


Marshall, Sons, and Go., Gainsborough: Highly Commended, for their 
Threshing and Dressing Machine, invented, improved, and manufactured 
by themselves. 

WiLLXAM Tassjsb, and Sons, Andover: Highly Commended, for their Por¬ 
table Combined Thieshi]^ Machine, invented, improved, and manufac¬ 
tured by themselves. 

Holmes and Son, Norwich: Commended, for their Combined Portable 
Threshing Machine, invented, improved, and manufactured by ^em- 
selves. 

Philip and Henby Philip Gibbons, Wantage: Commended, for their Por¬ 
table Combined Steam Threshing Machine^, invented, improved, and 
manuhctured by themselves. 


Straw Blesators^ to he worked by Steam, 

Mabshall, Sons, and Co.: Fibst Prize, 10?., for their Straw Elevator, 
invented by Bay®, Stamford; Improved and manufacture by them¬ 
selves. 

Clayton and Shdttlewoeth: Second Prize, 5?., for their Portable Stiavv 
Elevator, improve, and manufactured by themselv®. 
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William Taskeb and Sons : Highly OoMHEsnsD, for tbeir 4-Wlieel Eleva- 
indented, imfsoved, and mmiu^tured by themselves. 

Slmte at J5ay to he mrtei hy Sorse-Pomr. 

Clayton and Shottlbwobth : Fibst Pbizb, 101^ for their Portable Elevator 
for stacking straw, hay, or sheaf-corn, improyed and manufactured by 
themselves. 

Stkphek I^wnr, 5 Poole, Dorset: Seconu Pjjize, 5?,, for his Stacking 
Machine, invented, improved, and manufactured by himself. 

William Taskee and Sons ; Highly Commended, for their 2-Wheel Balance 
Elevator, invented, improved, and manufacture by themselves. 

E. and J. Beeves and Son, Bratton, Westbury, Wilts: Highly Com¬ 
mended, for their Hay, Com, or Straw Elevator, invented by W. Andrews, 
Melksham; improved and manufactured by themselves. 

Seed Drawers. 

Holmes and Son : ,Tbs Fbize of lOL for their Seed Drawer, with Dressing 
Apparatus, invented, improved, and manufactured hy the2]^ves. 

Bw Hunt and J. A. Tawell, Earls Colne, Halstead, Essex: Highly Com¬ 
mended, for their Steam-Power Clover and Trefoil Seed Drawing 
Machine, invented by Beuben Hunt, and manufactured by themselves. 

CororDressing MeteUnes. « 

J. CoocH, Harlestone, Horthamptondiire; Pibsy Pbizi^ 15Z., for her Corn- 
Dressing Machine^ invented by the late J. Cooch; improved and znanu- 
faotnxed by herself. 

Thomas Baheb, Compton, Newbu^: SeoondTeize, 10?., for his Com^Dresdng 
and Winnowing Machine, invented, improv^, and manufac^uied by 
himself. 

W. ^HiowmeoN and Son, Hewark, Motts: Thebd PtoB, Si *, fc ^leir 
Oom-DresBiiig Ma c hine invented. Improved, and jmmr 

W. BainMb;s?b 8^ Son,B cay&fzdXiincohi: HiojaLT OaioEENDED, in* 
their WmBowiag and CozurDres^aag Madiine, improved and manufec- 
tumd by iherad&es. 

Gobbet and (Iehkjhasb, Shrew sbmy t ikisakEmma, for Com-Diessixig 
Madbine, invest and impcovd by themselves; manufaotmnd T. 
OcMbet. 

John Baser, Wisbeadi; Commended, for Ms Ocsm-Dzesnng and Scmming 
Maciiiiie, inverdnd, improved, and manufmtured by 

€hm Serems* 

Eobbebt Boby, Boxy St. Bdmnnds ; Fxbet Pbieb, 101., Inr Ms Self-CSeaniz^ 

Com mver^ impmvad, md znannfM^^ 

E tcgAar> Hobneby and Sons, Chrantham: Seooed Pbibe, 6?., fe their 
Adjustable Com Screen# ixzipiroved, and manuiSmtured by them¬ 

selves. 

GotEMAN and M:obton, Chelmsfcsd; Highly C^mmsnded# for their Adjusta^ 
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Armrd of JPrizes at Cardiff. 

Kotaiy Com Screen and Seed Separator, invented by W. Wyatt; im¬ 
proved and manufactured by themselves. 

W. ’RAJscFOBfm and Son : Highly CoaotBimED, for their Adjustable Eotary 
Com Screen, invented and manufactured by themselves. 

Thomas Coebbtt, Shrewsbniy: Commended, for his Com Screen, invented, 
improved, and manufactured by himself. 

Penney and Go. (Limited), Lincoln: Commended, for their Adjustable 
Botary Com Screen, invented, improved, and manufactured by them¬ 
selves. 


SILYEB MEDALS. 

E. E. and F. Tubneb, Ipswich, for Hartweirs Patent Yariable Expansion 
Governor. 

Benjamin Beid, and Co., Aberdeen, for their Patent Disc Broadcast Sowing- 
Machine, with Boad Oarriage^ invented by J. H. Sams. 

Baeeobd and Pebeins, Peterborough, for th^ Patent Adjusting Screws for 
setting Square Threshing or other Machines. 

Clayton and Shuttlewogs^fh, &r Wilder^ Patent Self-Feeding Apparatus, 
adapted for Threshing Machines. 

Banbombs, Sii[& and Heai^ for their Patent Brum, adapted for Threshing 

VjMUnr «ni Oot, iMSa, for Biake’s Fatoat Stone Keeker. 

Li.mBRai etml 14 St 'Nbaj Ax^ LodAgd, B.0. fbi ihrit Pttent 
Befiigeitoar ftor 
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A&RIOULTURAL EDUCATION. 

Emmimtim Papers^ 1872 . 


EXAMINATION IN AGBIOEliTimE. 

Maximum Nitkbsb of 200. Pass Numbsb, 100. 

Tuesday, ApH leth^/rom 10 a.m. M Ip.w. 

1. State the implements required for use on n &nn of 500 acres of 
light land, 100 acres being pastnre, worth to rent 50 a. per acze» the 
remainder arable. 

2: Eor such a £trm as described in question No. 1, state the live 
stool: which would be required, and the numbers of ea<k kind. 

3. 'What would be the number of labourers required to be employed 
on sndh a :&nn as described in, No. 1 question? 

4. Describe the best course of eroppii^ to be porsned on the arable 
part of such fann as the one mention^ in No. 1 question. 

5. Describe the best course of cropping to be pursued on an arable 
farm of 1000 acres of strong clay land. 

6. Supposing steam-power to be employed on sudb a &rm as the one 
describe in question No. 5, what implement or implements 

you to use in the summer for preparing land for wJmat ? 
up &e slubldes m ai^^ 

dfi jgiffl as deecrfbed m No. 5, give a 

descrilptiQKi idt Ifte ooirivaiion required in the i^rmg for lent com mid 
for geeenbvof^ Sadi land to b^^ 

8. Pollowiag question No. 7, deserBie the cultivation neoOBiBmy, 

presuming tim land to be of couch grass' mr othirwiss ^ 

9. Given 100 acres of Si^edes, 15 tons beizig grvNrh tb' the 

How many feeding dbeep would be is est them df m 

^ Sack &e^ti»havu'dai]^^lb. of cAsiiidBM 

10^ A rix^iorse-power sndfii iisddiibg.m^ b^og used, 

state the nmnber .of persists afo^id]^ to Ini ihradiinga 

wheat rick and iheir drisba|l th# ^w JmlQg stacked on tite 

spdii .; , , ( i ^ ' V . \ ^ ' 

Afiemmt viv4 e&iimiMemff ai 2 p^dock 


VOL. Till.—s. s. 


3 
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EXAMINATIOH IN CSEMISTET. 


MizocuH NU3IBE& 01* Mabes, 200. Pass Nxthbissb, 100. 
L Gbneeaii Ohumistst. 


Wediiecday^ AprtL 17^4, frcm 10 um. iiU 1 jp.m. 


1* What 28 the Oompositioii ol the Atmo^here 7 

2. Bescrihe the general characters of Salts of Axoimmia, and a good 
method of determimng Ammonia q^u^titatiYely. 


8. Mention the most important Oomponnds of Nitrogen and 
Osygen, and describe their pracipal propemes. 

4 Giire an dntliim of the Maniifaetare of Oil of YiirioiL 


5. How do yon disiongniah Lime from Magnesia? 


6« W^ is the chemical relation between Starch, 6nm, Glucose, 
Cuie^n^, Aloohd? 



II. AOBIGULlinSAL CHSBOSrBY. 

Wedneada^f Jpril 17ih^/rom 2p,m. idl 5 p,m. 

1. Mmiticmsomeof the eanses of sterilijy of soils, and the means of 
remoTmg them. . 

2. Under wh£^ drcnmstances is Lime advantageoxis to land? How 
and at what time of the year should it be applied ? 

3. State the varions methods of determining the quantify of Phos¬ 
phoric acid in a soil; which method yields the most aconrate XOTilts? 

4. Explain the chemical changes, if any, that occur in the following 
solutions in the act of percolating soils of various descriptions. 

1. Nitrate of Soda. 

2. Nitrate of Potash. 

8. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

^4 Phosfjhate of Ammonia., 

5. Chloride of Sodium. 

6. Chloride Potassinm. 
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5. Wliat k the aniDimt of Nitrogexi ill 

100 lbs. of Nitrate of Soda. 

„ Nitrate of Potash. 

,, Sulphate of Ammonia. 

,, OUoii^ of Ammonia. 

6. How do yon best prevent the loss of fertaizing matters in 

making manure? Mention in gmieral teonns the differences 

in the composition of fredi and rotten dung. 

7. What is the composition of Peruvian Gnano? How can yon 
a^rtain whether it is genuine or adulterated? How should it be 
applied to the land, and for what crops is it most suitable? 

8. What is the composition and feeding value of malt-dns^ xiee- 
meal, bran, and brewer’s grains? 

9. Write a short paper on the principles which on^t to gnide the 
kxmer in the saLecI^ of food for oalve^ store cattle, ktteni^ beasts 
and milk-cows. 


' ^ * toMAaTON IN MEOHANIOS AND KLTmAL 

PHILOSOPHT. 

Mazoeuie Nxoibbb 07 MAsms 20D. Pass Nttbebes lOD.j 
Thurgdayf AprU 18^, from 10 cum. till 1 


1. If two given forces act on a point, what is the method of finding 
&e siq^e force that would balance them? , . . 

forces to be cf 5 and 7 units respectively, ai^ to act in 







r iJ^ar® iow ae 

I ia aaoy 'traj ^ 


SL &l 3 t 9 (B 8 B afs mi^fixe 3 .Fit!]eylih 6 powariB 8 aidto e%iialt^ 
; an idiai si^|BdtiiQis be strie% troe ? ’ 

mrestf i#o N sef«»te b^odra: duMp bgr fubos 

trajsef eefiibma^aecQ^ 4»d 


^ wey. , ; i 

<; ^ A jwdiyi[]iiB]bTMoi&«faoi»6 2&etagBwaiBd4|^l^ 

£caeei)eoei98^iao¥sr&zoir it? ||iNg:iAtgfit«iwendie 

• ]iffldag(8ild^Mw^ 'iAi4tiei«]klbe&& seeded to it 

iato an . ,Wi^ ik it. » ZiH^tfae btodt,ito 

tmdezH^ to Gme dodi filuirite^ bdl it lials been iioBad 

tilTOU^ a y 


4. A horse is known to do 10 ndlHon units of working day; it is 
&md ibei by means of eeitam toMbtoeoy Iw leases 70 Imis of I<}00 IbfSL 

g2 
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eacli from a depth of 100 feet in the coiirse of a working day; what 
portion of his working power has been expended on the friction of the 
madbinery? 

5. A body weighing twelve tons is moved along a smooth horiziontal 
plane by a constant horizontal force, and is found at the end of 
4 second to be moving at the rate of 5 feet per second: what is the 
amount of that force ? If the plane had been rough and this force 
had just not moved the body, what would’have been the co-eflScient of 
friction between the plane and the body (g = 82'2) ? 

6. A ball weighing 1 cwt. is fastened to the end of a rod; the rod 
is horizontal and at the other end is attached a vertical spindle ; the 
distance from the spindle to the centre of the ball is 8 feet. If the 
ball makes 80 revolutions per minute, what force does it exert on 
tile spindle ? In what units do you estimate the result? 

7. What is meant by the “ dead points ” of a crank ? Explain how 
the fly-wheel tends to ei^ualize the motion of machinery. 

8. Explain the method of finding the specific gravity of a liq[hid by 
ascertaining the loss of weight of a given substance when immersed in 
the liquid. Give a numerical example. 

O. Desmbe briefly the effects produced by the application of heat 
to a Equid. Wl^t is m^t by a satxurated vapour ? 


EXAMINATION IN MENSjUBATION AND DAND 

subvbting: 

Maximum Numbeb ox Mabks, 100. Pass Numbbb, 50. 

Thursday, AjprU IBth, from 2 6 jp.ui. 

1. A common hipped roof is 80 feet wide and 60 feet long, the 
height of the ridge above the eaves is 10 feet; how many squares of 
slate are there in the roof? 

2. Draw on your paper a figure with four unequal sides; construct 
a triangle equd in area to this figure, and then construct a square 
equal in aa'ea to the triangle. 

3- Give a rule for finding the solid contents of a piece of rough or 
unsquared timber, and give a numerical example. Mention briefly 
the reason of the rule you give. 

4. It is said that 60 cubic feet of dry oak weigh 26 cwts. In this 
rule what is the assumed value of the specific gravity of dry oak ? 

6. A well is 6 feet in diameter and 60 feet deep; how many cubic 
feet of earth have been dug out in making it ? 

6. There are two poles,.one on each side of a pond; both are acces- 
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fiible and the surrounding ground is level; give a method of deter¬ 
mining the distance between the poles by tape and pickets. 


7. Let A, B, C, B be four stations in- 
'closing a piece of wooded ground; the 
angle at A is a right angle; plot the ac¬ 
companying notes to scale, and determine 
the area of the wood, ' 

8. The three sides of a triangle are 
7600 feet, 6000 feet, and 7600 feet re¬ 
spectively; find the angles and area of 
the triangle. 

9. Two stations A and B are three 
miles apart; A bears 57° W. of N. from 
B; there is a third station, P, such that 
A bears 22° W. of N. from P, and B 
bears 38° E. of N. from P. Show how to 
lay down P on paper, and ascertain by 
scale the distance from P to A and from 
P toB. 



C. B. 
1,100 
800 
SOO 
000 
jLoffO 

I B. 0. 

I 1,400' ' 
I 400 

I 000 

iLoffB 


0 

■60 

100 

0 

Begin at 


A. B. 
1,200 
800 
120 
000 
A 


go South 


EXAMINATION IN BOOKKEBPINQ. 

MAsmxng Number of Marks, 200. Pass Number, 100* 

Friday^ April 19i7i, from 10 a.m, till 1 jp.w. 

Journalise and post into a ledger, in proper technical language, 
the following scries of facts and transactions; and from such ledger 
moke out a Trial Balance, a Profit and Loss Account, and Balance Sheet. 

Liabilities and Assets of Peter Barrett, Seed Merchant, Becember 
31st, 1871, 


LXABILXriES. £ d. 

Amount due to P. James . 160 13 4 

Bo. J. Smith for 1 quarter’s rent due 

Xmas.. . 126 0 0 

Bills payable, due 4th January, 1872 .. .. ,. 186 9 3 
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Assets. ' £ 8 * d . 

Stoefe of seeds in hand. 1200 0 0 

Do. Carts, horses, &c. 155 6 Q 

Cash at Messrs. Glyn <& Co/s— 

on enrrent ^connt .. .. 234 9 8 

on deposit account .. .. .. 500 0 O' 

Do. Petty in house . 3 8 4 

Lease of business premises. 500 0 0' 

1872. 

Jan. 1. Paid P, James . 00 13 4 

„ „ Accepted P. James’ draft due 4th April .. 100 0 0 

3. Sold seeds for cash . .. .. 280 5 8 

„ 4. Paid bill due this day. 185 9 8 

„ 5. Transferred from deposit to current account 200 0 0 

„ „ Interest to date also transferred. 2 6 8 

„ 6. Drawn cheque for petty cash .i 10' 0 0 

„ "^9. Bought for cash 3* tons of hay for use in 

stables .. 13 10 0 

„ 10. Sold seeds to D. Prout. 348 10 0 

„ 11. Bought seeds of James Muir .. .. 286 0 0* 

„ 15. Paid J. Smith rent due Xmas .. .. .. 125 0 0 

„ 20. Beceiveii invoice of grain firom D. Jones on 

consignment .£436 0 0 

n n iiSuCcepted D. Jones’draft due 24th March .. 400 0 0 

„ ; 25. Baud expenses on above consignment out of 

Petty Cash .. .. 7 8,8 

„ 26. Sold D. Jones’ grain to P. Jameson.for .. 492 10 4 

„ 27. deceived Jameson’s acceptance SOth April.. 492 10^ 4 

3 , „ Paid D. Jones’ bahmce of con- 


Less 1 per cent, commission 
£4 18 4 

„ expenses 7 8 6 12 6 10 80 3 6 

„ 29. Paid Insurance on Stock, &q . 12 0 0 

„ 31. Paid clerk one month’s salary . 10 0 0 

„ „ Allowed for wear and tear of carts, &c, .. 4 10 0 

„ „ Interest on Capital for one month .. .. 8 16 10 

99 99 Stock of seeds in hand. 930 10 0 


EXAMINATION IN GEOLOGY. 

Maximum Number or Marks, 100. Pass Number, 50. 
Friday^ April 19iX, from 2 p,m, till 5 p.w. 

1. State some of the advantages of a knowledge of Geology as 
applied to Agriculture. 

2. By what different agencies have rooks been formed? Give 
examples of some of the principal kinds of rock. 
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3. Explain the vajnous geologic^ conditions under wMcli springs 
occur. 

4. Give the characters and composition of the so-called “ Coprolites 
state the geological formations in which they are founds and the uses 
to which they are applied. 

5. Define the terms “Permeable” and “Impermeable” strata; 
give examples derived from the Cretaceous system of rocks. 

6. What is understood by “ Bra^ ” soils, and upon what formations 
do they occur ? 

7. 17ame the sub-divisions of the Oolitic system of rooks. Give 
their mineral characters, and state the chief economical substances 
obtained from them. 

8. Define the terms Septaria, Loam, Shale, Marl, Pan, Oolite 
Conglomerate. 

9. What would you expect to be the physical and agricultural 
features of districts situated on the following formations;—Chalk, 
Upper Green Sand, Bed Marl, Old Bed Sandstone, Lower Oolites? 

10. Kame some fossils which are characteristic of each of three 
great divisions of Stratified rooks. 

11. Contrast agriculturally and geologically the chalk districts of 
the Wolds of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire with those of the North and 
South Downs, and explain the differences. 

12. Name the rocks and fossils on the table. 


EXAMNATION IN BOTANY. 

[It is expected that Eight Questions at least be answered.] 

Maximum Number of Masks, 100. Pass Number, 60. 

Boiurday, April from 10 a,m. tiU 1 pM. 

1. Describe the difference in the growth of the stem and roots. 

2. What organs are employed by pliants in which to store up food? 
Give examples. 

3. Explain the changes that take place in the stored food before it 
be appropriated by the plant. 

4. What is Phyllotaxy ? 

5. What is the function of the leaf in the active life of the plant ? 

6. What are the distinctions between a dicotyledonous and a mono- 
cotyledonous plant in relation to (a) the seed, {b) the root, (c) the 
stem, and (d) the foliage ? 

7. Give the principal groups into which dicotyledonous plants are 
arranged, with their distinguishing characters, and an example of 
each. 

8. What are gymnosperms? Give examples. 
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9. Wtat is mycelium, and wliat order of plants does it charac¬ 
terise 9 

10. Distinguish between mycelium and prothallus. 

11. What are the sdentific names and natural orders of Rye-grass, 
Dock, Rape, Oow-grass, Dodder, and Barley ? 

12. Describe in a systematic method the plants marked A, B, 
and C, 


EXAMINATION IN ANATOMY AND ANIMAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Maximtm Number of Marks, lOO. Pass Number, 50. 

Saiurdag^ April iQth, from 2 tiU 5 p.m. 

1. Name the bones of the hind leg of the horse in the order of their 
arrangement from above, downwards, and state the popular names 
which are given to ea^ 

2. State which joints of the hind limb possess a hinge movement 
only, and describe, the nature of the other articulations. 

3. Describe in general terms the structure of the mammary gland of 
the cow, and name the vessels which convey the blood for its notirish- 
mmit and for the secretion of milk. State also the means by which 
the blood is returned from the gland to the heart. 

4. State in what essential particulars arterial blood differs from 
venous. 
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MIMOEANDA. 


Addbcss of LsTiEits.— The Society's office being situated in the postal district designated by the 
letter W> membeis in their correspondence mth the Secretaiy, are ret^oested to subjoiti that 
letter to the nsnol address. 

GiENBBAi. Meeting in London, in December, 1872. 

Geneeai. Meeting in London, May 22ml^ 1873, atl2 o'dock. 

Meeting at Hull, July, 1873. 

Monthly Council (for transaction of business), at 12 o'dock on the first Wednesday in every month, 
excepting Januaiy, SeptenSber, and October: open only to Members of Council and Govemors of 
the Sodely. 


Adjoubnubntsv— The Council adjourn over Passion and Easter wedcs, when those weeks do not 
include the first Wednesday of the month; from the first Wednesday in August to the first 
Wednesday in November; and firom the first Wednesday in December to the first Wednesday in 
Eebmory. 

Office Hoin 2 S .^10 to 4. On Saturdays, from the Council Meeting in August until the Coondl 
Meeting in April, 10 to 2. 

Diseases of Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs.—Members have the privilege of applying to the Veterinary 
Committee of the Society; and of sending animals to the Boyal veterinary College, on the 
same terms as if they were subscribers to the College.—(A statement of these privileges will be 
found in the Appendix.) 

Ohehical Analysis.— The privileges of Chemical Analysis epjoyed by Members of the Sodety will 
be found stated In the Appendix to the present volume. 

Botanical Peivileges.— The Botanical Privileges epjoyed by Members of the Society will be found 
stated in the Appendix to the present volume;. 

SuEScniPTioNs.—1. Annual^The subscription of a Governor is £5, and that of a Member £1, due in 
advance on the 1 st of January of each year, and becoming in arrear if unpaid by the 1st of 
June. 2. For Life.—Governors may compound for their subscription for future years by paying 
at once the sum of A*SQ, and Members by paying ^£10. Members who have paid their annual 
subscription for 20 years or upwards, and whose subscriptions are not in arrear, may compound 
for future annual subscriptions, that of the current year inclusive, by a single payment of £5. 

Payments.— Subsoriptions may be paid to the Secretary, in the most direct and satisfactory manner, 
either at the office of the Society, Ho. 12, Hanover Square, Loudon, W.» oir by means of post^ 
office ordert, to be obtained at any of the principal postoffices throu^out the kmgidom, and made 
piyable to him At the Vere Street Office, iLondon. W.; but any <meque fsa a banker's or any 
other house of business in London will be equally available, if made payable on demand. In 
obtaining post-office orders care shonld be taken to give the postmaster the oorreet initials 
and surname of the Secretary of the Society (H. M. Jenkns), otherwise the payment 
will be refosed to him at the post-office on which such order has been obtained; and when 
remitting the money<K}rders it shonld be stated by whom, and on whose account, they are sent. 
Cheques ^ould be made payable as drafts on demand (not as bills only payable after ^giht or a 
certain number of days after date), and ^ould be drawn on a London (not on a local country) 
banker. When payment is made to the London and Westminster Bank, SL Jamesh Square 
Bran(fo, as the bankers of the Society, it will be desirable that the Secrets;^ should be advised 
by letter of such payment, in order that the entry in the banker's book maybe at once iden¬ 
tified, and the amount posted to the credit of the proper party- coin can be remitted ty post, 
unless the letter be registered. 

Hew MEUBEES.—ETeiy candidate for admis^on into the Soctoiy must be proposed by a Member; 
the proposer to specify in writing the full name, usual place of residence, and post-town, of the 
canffidatoi either at a Council meeting, or by letter^dressed to the Seeretaxy, Forms of Proposal 
may be obtained on application to the Seixetaiy. 


Members may obtain on application to the Secretary ct^ies of an Abstract of the Charter 
and Bye-laws, of a Statement of the Gmeral OtnJecti^ Ac., of the Society, of Chemical, 
Botanical, and Veterinary Privileges, and of other printed papers connected with special 
departments of the Sodefy's business. 
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Uetcrinarg 

I.—Sbeioxts ok Extensivb Diseases. 

No. 1. Any Member of tlie Society who may desire professional attendance 
and special advice in cases of serions or extensive disease among his cattle, 
sheep, or pigs, wHl, on application to the Secretary, obtain the services of the 
Society’s Veterinary Inspector, to visit the place where the disease prevails. 

No. 2. The remnneration of the Inspector will he 21, 2s. each day as a 
professional fee, and IZ. Is. each day for personal expenses; and he wul also 
1^ allowed to charge the cost of travelling to and from the locality where his 
services may have been required. The fees and expenses will he a charge 
against the applicant; but this charge may be reduced or remitted altogether 
at the discretion of the Council, on such course being recommended to them by 
the Veterinary Committee. 

No. 3. The Inspector, on his return from visiting the diseased stock, will 
report to the Committee, in writing, the results of ms observations and pro¬ 
ceedings, which Beport will be laid Wore the Council. 

No. 4. When contingencies arise to prevent a personal discharge of the 
duties confided to the Inspector, he may, subject to the approval of the Com¬ 
mittee, name some competent professional person to act in his stead, who shall 
receive the same rates of remuneration. 

OB 0mm Oases ov Disease. 

Members may obtain the attendance of the'Veterinary Inspector on any 
case of disease by paying the cost of his visit, which will be at the following 
tate^ viz., 2Z. 2s. per diem, and travelling ex^'ses. 

III.-*-OoKSci.TA*ao 2 rs TOmour visnr. 

/ PersonaSconsultationwiththe Veterinary Inspector „ •# 6s. 

Consultation by letter «* .. , .. 5s.' 

Consultation necessitating the writing of three or xmare letters. 10s* 

Post-mortem examination, and report thereon.10s, 

A return of the number of applications during each half-year being required 
from the Veterinary Inspector. 

IV. —Admission on Diseased Animals to the Veteeinabt College 
Investigations; Leotitbes, and Eepoets. 

No. 1. All Members of the Society have the privilege of sending cattle, 
sheep, and pigs to the Infirmary of the Eoyal Veterinary College, on the same 
terms as if they were Members of the Collie; viz., by paying for the keep 
and treatment of cattle 10s. 6d, per week each animal, and for sheep and 
pigs ** a small proportionate charge to be fixed by the Principal according to 
circumstances.” , 

No. 2. The College has also undertaken to investigate such particular classes 
of disease, or special subjects connected with the application of the Veterinary 
art to cattle, sheep, and pigs, as may be named by the Council. 

No. 3. In addition to the lectures now given by the Professor of Cattle 
Pathology to the pupils in the Royal Veterinary College, on special occasions 
the College undertake that one of the Professora shall also deliver such lectures 
before the Members of the Society, at their house in Hanover Square, as the 
Council shall desire. 

No. 4, The Royal Veterinary College will authorise the Principal to furnish 
to the Council, quarterly, a detailed Report of the cases of cattle, sheep, and 
pigs treated in the Infirmary; and also Special Reports from time to time on any 
matter of unusual interest, which may come under the notice of the College. 

By order of the Council, 

H. M. JENKINS, Secretary, 
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The Council have fixed the following rates of Charge for Analyses to 
be made by the Consulting Chemist for the hond-fide use of Members 
of the Society; who (to avoid all unnecessary correspondence) are 
particularly requested, when applying to him, to mention the kind of 
analysis they require, and to quote its number in the subjoined schedule. 
The charge for analysis, together with the carriage of the specimens, 
must be paid to him by members at the time of their application. 

No. 1.—An opinion of the genuineness of Peruvian guano, bone- 

dust, or oil-cake (each sample) . .. 6s. 

„ 2.—An analysis of guano; showing the proportion of moisture, 
organic matter, sand, phosphate of lime, alkaline salts, 
and ammonia .10s. 

„ 3.—^An estimate of the value (relatively *'to the average of 
samples in the market) of sulphate and muriate of am¬ 
monia, and of the nitrates of potash and soda .. .. 10s. 

„ 4.—^An analysis of superphosphate of lime for soluble phos¬ 
phates only .. .10s. 

„ 6.—An analysis of superphosphate of lime, showing the pro¬ 
portions of moisture, organic matter, sand, soluble and 
insoluble phosphates, sulphate of lime^ and ammonia .. £1. 

„ 6.—^An analysis (sufficient for the determination of its agiieul- ' 

tural value) of any ordinary artificial manure .. .. £1. 

„ 7.—^Limestonethe proportion of lime, 7s. ; the propor¬ 

tion of magnesia, 10s.; the proportion of lime and mag¬ 
nesia .15s. 

„ 8.—^Limestone or marls, including carbonate, phosphate, and 

sulphate of lime, and magnesia with sand and clay .. £1. 

„ 3.—^Partial analysis of a soil, including determinations of day, 

sand, organic matter, and carbonate of lime .. .. £1. 

, „ 10.—Complete analysis of a soil.£3* ^ 

„ 11.—^An an^ysis of oil-cake, or other substance used for feeding 
purposes; showing the proportion of moisture, oii, 
mineral matter, albuminous matter, and woody fibre; 
as'well as of starch, gum, and sugar, in the a^repte , £l. 

„12.—^Analysesof any vegetable product .. .. .. .. £1. 

j, IS.-—Analyses of anim^ product, refuse substances used for 

manure, &c. .. .. .. .. from 10s. to 30s* 

„ 14.—Petermination of the “hardness” of a sample of water 

before and after boiling .. ... 10s. 

15.—^Analysis of water of land drainage, and of water used for 

irrigation .. .. *• .. •• •; £2. 

„ 16.—Petermination of nitric add in a sample of water . . .. £1* 

K-B.—ZXe abcve Scale of Qluxrges ts not u^icaMe to the case of persom 
comrnerciaUy engaged in the Mmufaeture or Sale of any Bvhstance sent for 
Analysis, 

The Address of the Consulting Chemik of the Society is, Pr. Auausms 
VoELCXER, F,R,S„ H, Salisbury Square, London, E.C., to which he requests that 
all letters and parcels (postage and carriage paid) should be directed. 

By order of the Council, 

H. M. JENKINS, Secretary, 
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* 

rCJSTBUOTIONS FOE SELECTING AND SENDING SAMPLES 
FOE ANALYSIS. 


ARTIFICIALi MANURES.—Take a large handful of the manure from three 
or fr»ur bags, mix the whole on a lar^e sheet of paper, breaking down with the 
hand any lumps present, and fold up in tinfoil, or in oil silk, about 3 ozs. of the 
well-mixed sample, and send it to 11, SaIiISBttey Square, Fleet Street, B.C., 
by post: or place the mixed manure in a small wooden or tin box, and send it 
by post. If the manure be very wet and lumpy, a larger boxful, weighing from 
10 to 12 ozs., should be sent either by post or railway. 

Samples not exceeding 4 ounces in weight may be sent by post, by attaching two 
penny postage stamps to the parcel. 

Samples not exceeding 8 ounces, for three postage stamps. 

Samples not exceeding 12 ounces, for four postage stamps. 

The parcels should be addressed; Dr. Augustus Voelcxer, 11, Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street, LoE3>on, E.O., and the address of the sender or the 
number or mark of the article be stated on parcels. 

The samples may be sent in covers, or in boxes, bags of linen or other materials. 
No parcel sent by post must exceed 12 ozs. in weight, I foot 6 inches in length, 
9 inches in width, and 6 inches in depth. 

SOILS. —^Have a wooden box made 6 inches long and wide, and from 9 to 12 
Inches deep, aocprding to the depth of soil and subsoil of the field. Mark out in the 
£eld a s^ce of about 12 inches square; dig round In a slanting direction a trench^ 
so as tq learei undisturbed a block of soR with its subsoil from 9 to 12 inches deep; 
him this block or plan of the held to make it ft into the wooden box, invert the 
open box met it, press down frmly, then pass a spade under the box and lift it 
up, gently turn over the box, nail on the lid and send It by goods or parcel train 
to the laboratory. The soil will then be received in the exact podtion in whidi 
it is found in the Held. 

In the case of very light, sandy, and porous soUs, the wooden box may be at 
once inverted over the soil and forced down by pressure, and then dug out. 

WATERS.—^Two gallons of water are required for analysis. The water, if 
posdble, should be sent in glass-stoppered Winchester half-gallon bottles, which 
are readily obtained in any chemist and druggist’s shop. If Winchester bottles 
cannot be procured, the water may be sent in perfectly clean new stoneware spirit- 
jars surrounded by wickerwork. For the determination of the degree of hardness 
befbre and after boiling, only one quart wine-bottle full of water is required. 

LIMESTONES, MARLS, IRONSTONES, AND OTHER MINERALS.— 
Whole pieces, weighing from 3 to 4 ozs., should be sent enclosed in small linen 
bags, or wrapped in paper. Postage 2d,, if under 4 ounces. 

OILCAKES. —^Take a sample from the middle of the cake. To this end break a 
whole cake into two. Then break off a piece from the end where the two halves 
were joined together, and wrap it in paper, leaving the ends open, and send parcel 
b]r post. The piece should weigh from 10 to 12 ozs. Postage, 4d. If sent by 
mlway, one quarter or half a cake should be forwarded. 

FEEDING MEALS.—About 3 ozs. will be sufficient for analysis. Enclose the 
meal in a small linen bag. Send it by post. 

On forwarding samples, separate letters should he sent to the laboratory, 
pacifying the nature of the information required, and, if possible, the object 
in view. 


H. M. JENKINS, Se<xretary. 
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iWemijers' iSotanical ^ribiltgeg 


Tte Council have provisionally fixed the following rates of 
Charge for the examination of Plants and Seeds for the bond, fide 
use of Members of the Society, who are particularly requested, 
when applying to the Consulting Botanist, to mention the 
kind of examination they require, and to quote its number in 
the subjoined Schedule. The charge for examination must be 
paid to the Consulting Botanist at the time of application, and 
the carriage of all parcels must be prepaid. 

No. 1.—general opinion as to file genuineness and age of a 

sample of clover-seed (each sample) .. .. .. 6s. 

„ 2.— A. detailed examination of a sample of dirty or impure 
clover-seed, with a report on its admixture with seeds of 
dodder or other weeds (each sample) .. .. .. 10s. 

„ 3.—test examination of turnip or other cruciferous seed, 
with a report on its germinating power, or its adultera¬ 
tion with 000 seed (each sample) ..10s. 

„ 4.—^A test examination of any other kind of seed, or corn, with 

a report on its germinating power (each sample) .. 10s. 

„ 5.—^Determination of the species of any indigenous British 
plant (not parasitic), with a report on its hahits (each 
species) .. .. .. .. .. 6s. 

„ 6.—Determination of the species of any epiphyte or vegetable 
parasite, on any farm-crop grown by the Member, with 
a report on its habits, and suggestions (where possible) 
as to its extermination or prevention (each specieK) .. 10s. 

„ 7.—^Eeport on any other form of plant-disease not caus^ by 

insects .. .. .. .. .10s. 

„ 8.—Determination of the species of a collection of natural 



nrSTBUOTIDNS FOR SELECTING AND SENDING SAMPLES. 


In sending seed or com for examination the utmost care must be taken to 
secure a fair and honest sample. If anything supposed to be injurious or 
useless exists in the com or seed, selected samples should also be sent. „ 

In collecting specimens of plants, the whole plant should be taken up, and 
the earth shaken from the roots. If possible the plants must be in dower or 
fruit. They should be packed in a light box, or in a firm paper parcel. , 
Specimens of diseased plants or pf parasites should be forward^ as fresh as 
possible. Place them in a bottle, or pack them in tin-foil or oil-silk. 

AU specimens should be accompanied with a letter specifying the nature of 
the information required, and stating any local circumstances (soil, situation, 
&C.) which, in the opinion of the sender, would be likely to throw li^t on the 
inquiiy. 

N.B .—dbove Scale of Uhmgee is mt ajtpitcctble m the cose <f Seedsmen 
requiring the sendees of the Consulting Botanist 
Parcels or letters (Carriage or Postage prepaid) to be addressed to Mr, W. 
Cabbuthebs, FJI.S., 25, Wellington Street, Islington, London. 


H. M. JENKINS, Secretary, 
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Loyd, Lewis.. .Monks Orchard, Bromley, Kent 

'tMacdonald, Sir A. K., Bart,.. .Woolmer Lodge, Liphook 
Marlborough, Duke of, K,G... .Blenheim Park, Oxon, 
fMarshall, William. ..Rattendale Hall, Penrith, Camberland 
4Miles, Sir William, Bart,.. .Leigh Court, Bristol, Somersetshire 
Montefiore, Joseph Meyer.. .Worth Park, Crawley, Sussex 
i-Morrison, Alfred.. .Fonthill House, Hindon, Wilts. 

Murray, Charles Bobert Scott.. .Banesfield, Harlow, BucUnghamshire 

Nisbet-Hamilton, Bight Hon. B.A... .Bloxholme Hall, Sleaford, Lincolnshire 
+Northwick, Lord. • .7, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 

Brmathwaite, Lord.. .Warfield Park, Brackn^, Berkshire 
Ossington, Viscount...Ossington, Newpk-on-Trent 

palmer, Bobert.. .Holme Park, Beading, Berkshire 

Patten, Col. John Wilson, M.P.. • .Bank Hall, Warrington, Lanca^ire 

Penrhyn, Lord.. ipenrhyn Castle, Bangor, Carnarvonshire 

tPerldns, Algernon.. .Hanworth Park, Hounslow, W. 

tPopham, Francis Leybome.. .Puckaster, Isle of Wight 

tPortman, Lord...Bryanston House, Blandford, Doreetshire 

fPowis, Earl of.. .Powis Castle^ Welshpool, Montgomeryshire 

fBichmond, Bake of, K. G... .Goodwood, Chichester, Sussex 

lUdl^, Sir Matthew White, Bart*.. .Blagdon, Cramlington, Northumberland 

Bigg, Jonathfm. * .4, Chester Place, Hyde Park Square, W. 

Bipon, Marquis of, K^G., Studley Boyal, Bipon, Yorkshire 
Bobartes, 3U>rd.. .Lanhydrock House, Biodmin, Cornwall 
fBuiland. Duke of, K.G....Belvoir Castla, Grantham, Lincolnshire 

.Saint Germans, Earl of.. .Port Eliot, Bevonport, Devonshire 

fSanfiord, Edward Ayshford*..Nynehead Court, Wellington, Somersetdiire 

fSefton, Earl of.. .Croxteth, Liverpool 

fShadwell, Lue^«. .Fairlight, Has^gs, Sussex 

tSondes, Lord. • .Blmham Hall,Thetfbrd, Norfblk 

■Sotheron-Estcourt, Bt. Hon. Thos. H. S....Estcourt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire 
tSouthampton, Lord...Whittlebury Lodge, Towcester, Northamptonshire 
Stafford, Lord.. .CoSfeey Hall, Norwich, Norfolk 
•bStradbroke, Earl of.. .Henhm Park, Wangford, Suffolk 
fSutherland, Duke of, K.G... .Stafford Houses St. James's, S.W. 
t Sutton, Jolm Manners. •. Kelham, Newark, Notts. 

tTanqueray, John Samuel.. * 
fThompson, H. S... .Kirby Hall, York 
i-Torrington, Viscount.. .Yokes Court, Mereworth, Kent 
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Towneley, Col. Cliarles.. .Towneley, Burnley, Lancashire 
^Tredegar, Liord. • .Tredegar Park, Ne^^rport, Monmouthshire 

tVemon, Lord...Sudbury Hall, Derby 

Wales, H.B.H. Prince of, BLG., &c... .Marlborough House, S.W. 
fWamer, Edward. • .Higham Hall, Woodford, Essex 
fWarwidk, Earl of.. .Warwick Castle, Warwick 
tWhitbread, William Henry.. .SoutbhUl House, Bedford 

tWilson, Lieut. Col. Fuller Maitland... Stowlangtoft Hall, Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk 
Wynn, Sir Watkin Williams, Bart., M.P.. •.Wynnstay, Bhuabon, Denbighshire 

Zetland^ Earl of. • • Aske Hall, Bichmond, Yorkshire 
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f Life Mooa'ber's mark. 


A. 

Abbot, Ohas. H... .Bovex, Long Ashton, Bristol | 
fAbbott, Stephen, jon... .Castlescre, Swaflham 
Abbott, Wm.. .BQUFarm, 6t.Wigboiough,Colchester 
Abbotts, B. W....Barton-on‘T^t 
Abercom, Duke of, K.G... .58, Green Street, W. 
fAbergavenny, Earl of. .Bridge Castle, Tonb. Wells 
Abraham, Thomas.. .Dtmster, Taunton 
fAbiey, Ihomas Shaw Hellier.. .Withaxn, Essen 
fAckers, B. St'. J. .Frinkna^ Burk, Fainswick, Strond 
Acland, SixT. Lyke, Bt. EUP.^.Sprydoneote, Exeter 
Acoek Arthur. ..Cold Aston, Northleaeb 
Acton, 'William.. .Fern Acres, Slough 
fAcworth, N. B... .The Hook, UTort^w, Middlesex 
fAdams, G. T... .Havkhnrst, Kent 
Adams, James.. .Ihe Fallowes, Oxton, Southwell 
fAdderley,Et. Hon.C. B.,M.P..Hams HalhMinworth 
Addington, 'Rev. H... .Benlow Grange, Biggleswade 
Addison, John.. .6, Delahay Street, Westnrinster 
Addison, Joseph. ..Mapledurwell, Basingstoke 
Addison, J.. ..Brookfield, Gretton, Uppingham 
Adkins, George C... .The Lightwoods, Birmingham 
Adkino, Henry. ..The Firs, Edghaston, Birmingham 
Agate, Alfred.. .Honham 
Agnew, 0. . .%tingft^, Eocles, Manchester 

Agnew, T. Juh.«, .Hdpeleigh, Ee(jles» I^ehester 
fAhr8nSkSt,Hew SehIa|;sdorf,MedkIenhig., Schwerin 
Aitkin, James,..Feterborong^ , 

Akers, Henry.. .Slack Bourton, Faringdon 
fAktoyd, Edward, M.F,. JBank iPSeld, Halifkx 
Alcoek-Beck, William...HaWkdi^, Windermere 
Alderman, Rev* F. C....Kintbary,Hnngerford 
f Aldeison, J(dm... 

Aldotts, James Arthur.. .Lingw^, Norwich 
f Aldri^e, Miy'or J.,.. .St. Leonard’s Forest, Horsham 
fAldworth, W., Jun... .Ftilfbrd, Abingdon 
fAlexander, Edward,. .Leominster 
Alexander, J. C... .Heme Hill, Fayersham 
f Alexander, id. C. B... JDowns House, Staplduust 
Alexander, W. L.«. .Shatton Ledge, Oookermouth 
fAlington, G. M... .Swxnhope Hou^ Grimsby 
Alison, John...90, Lancaster'Gi^,'VF.. 
Alloock,53harleB.« .Bulwell, Nottingham 
Allco<^, Thomas., .HadclUre^n-Trent, Nottingham 
fAUen, B. Haigh., .Clifford Priory, H^ord 
/anpri j George... .The Manor Fum, Old Windsor 
ARen, George,. JBInightley Hall, EccleshaU 
‘Allen, Henry.. .Oskfield, Hay, Herefordshire 
fAUen, John. ..Knighton, Leicester 


Allen, Joseph, jim.., .19, Seymour] Street^ Leicester 
Allen, Me^or Ralph S., MJP., .Shockerwi(dc,Bathford 
Allen, Rev. Dr.. .Shouldham BUI, Downham Madket 
Allen, Stephen H... .Eastover^ Andover 
Allen, Thomas. ..Thuimaston, Leicester 
Allenby, George.. .Hallington, Louth, Oncolushire 
Alleuder, G. M.., .6, Dawaon Haee, B^yswater, W'. 
AUeuder, H. J.... 6, Belmont Bd., Anfield, Liverpool 
AUerton, Alex. R... .Colemans, Prittlewell, Essex 
f AUfSrey,H.W.. .Hemingford Ho., Stratford-Ott.Aven 
tAllfrey, Robert. • .Wakefield Park, Reading 
Allison, James John.. .Sunderland 
Allison, R. A... .Scalehy Hall, Carlisle 
AUnutt, Albert A....Hnnsdon Lodge, Whre 
AUnutt, T. Alexander.. WatlingtonFarm, Tetaworth 
AUix, W. Townley • * .Campsea Ash, Wickham Mkt. 
Allsopp, Henry.. .FUndlip Hall, Worcester, 
fAmbler, Henry.. .Watkinson Hall, l^lifrx 
Ameotts, Col., M.F.. .HackthomHaU, Lincoln 
Ames, Lionel.. .The Hyde, St. Albans 
t Amhurst, W*. A. T,,.. DiWngton Park, Brandon 
Amos, James, Jun.... Broomfield, Heme Bay 
Amos, James C.. ..West Barnet Lodge, Herts, 
f Amos,Chas, E.. .5, Cedars Road, Glapham Common 
f Ananoff, Alexander*. .Kontkis, Russia 
f Anauoff, IvSn.. .Moscow 
fAnderson, AlexaiUer... 

Andemoa,Rev. C. . .Coontesthorpe, Leicester 
fAnderson, R.., .Grey Street, Newcastle*upon-Tyne 
Andenoh. Robert A*.. .Cirencester 
fAnderson, William...Lesttey House, Erlth, Kent 
Andrews, Henry... Wy lye^ Heytesbury 
Andrews, Onslow.. .BmWme, Ashfiord 
Angas, George...Beeford Gmnge, LowthOrpe, Hull 
Angerkein, W. T. N... .Ashby Lodge, Rugby 
Angrave, Thomas C*.«.East L^e, Loughborongh 
Angus, George.. .BfenwUl Grange, Nwcstl6.ott*T^ 
Angus, John. • .Whttefield, Mixrpeth 
f Anson; Sir John, Bart.... Avisford, Arundel 
Anstey, Samu^.. .Menahilly Farm,Par Station 
fAnstfuiher, J. H. L..; .Hintiesham Hall, fpswidh 
Anthony,John...Tealmpton,Plympton . ‘ 

fAplin, Henry .Ooomhe StHlcho!^ Chard,Somets^ 
fAppachjReginald. *Maythdm Hall, RoIvenden,KcM 
fApplewhidte, Edward.. .Hckenham Ball, Swaflham* 
Apps, John, run... .Goudhuxst, Staplehuist 
Arabin^ W.Sf. Julies,..Englefield Green, S^ihas^ ' 
t AranjO, Captain F. J. da SUva.. .Rio de Janeiro 
f Arbuthnot, John A... .Cpwarth, Ghertsey, Sowey' - 



Till List of Members of the 


Axb&thno^ W. 0... .Bzidgen Place, Rent 
Axeiher, James* ..Coabemere Abbey, Whitchurch 
AxdXDn, John... Qaeniboxon^h, Leicester 
fAigles^ F. Atkinson...Eversley, Milnthorpe 
ArkcoU, Thomas.. .The Meads, Eastbourne 
Arkell, H.*..Butlers Ct., Haddington. Cheltenham 
fArkell,Thomas. ..Pen Hill Farm, Swindon, Wilts. 
Arkdl, Thomas.. .Boddington, Cheltenham 
Arkle, T.... Highlaws, Morpeth, Northumberland ^ 
Arkwright, A.W.. Broughton Astley Ho., Lutterworth 
Axmitage, Arthur... Moiaston, Herefordshire 

Armstrong, Geoige.. .Thornton Heath, Surrey 
Armstrong, H., M.D...Peckham Ho.,Peekham, S.E. 
Aimstxong, J. A.. .Bay’s Leap, Wylam, Nrthmbrlnd. 
Axmsiiong, J. Knight..,Whs^on Hall, Wixuford 
Armstrong, T. J.. .Hawthorn Ter., Nwcstleon-Tyne 
Armstrong, Wm. Jones.. .Fairlie, Greenock 
Aruoid,Oeotge,jon....Dolton, North Devon. 
Arnold, James.,«35, West Smith&eld, E.C. 

Arnold, Matthew... Westmeon, Feteisfield 
Arnold, Ralph..Shaekeratone, Atberstone 
Arnold, Bev. Ri<diard A. •. .^ough, Beedles 
Arnold, William., .Lichfield Street, Tamworth 
Amott, T. Reid. .Biamahill, Harlesden Green, N.W. 
Arthur, Col.CharleB...Miaterton Hall, Lutterworth 
Ashbarton, Lord.. .Bath House, Piccadilly, W. 
Ashcroft, ^omas... Walford, Ecdeshall, Staffs. 
Ashdown, S, H.. .^Dpplngton, Wellington, Salop.^ 
Ashhuxsh John H...«Watexstoek, Oxford 
Asldln, John.. .Plrsby, SpHsby 
Asihmoi^ John.. .Norton, Eveaham 
fAshton, B... .Mnxiay plaee^ NosnScotia, Idveipool 
fAihton, T. Henry.. .Temple Langhezne, Worcester 
Ashton, T. M... .Deeping ^ Niehplai^ Spildiiig 
Ashwin, Manley C... .^inidbrdHm-A-von 
AlAwiath, Alfred. ..P^;erton Hall, Bolton 
Adkwdrth, Charles E.., .Fairfield, Manchester 
fAdcew, Six H«, Bt. .Pallinabuxn Bo., Coldstream 
fAskew, Watson.. .Pallinshnrn, Coldstream 
Astern, "Viliam. ..Oddingley, Dxoitwich 
Asteriey, W. L..ThePontief, Llanymynech, Oswest. 
fAsttey, F.L’Estxange.. .Melton Clbnstable,Thetfoxd 
fAston, S.. * .Bttshwood I<odge, Henlay-in* Arden 
fAtcMaon, Wha...BowBng Iron Company, Bradford 
f Atherton, T.« .Chapel House, Speke, lirerpool 
fAthorpe, J, C... .Dinnington Ha^, Rotherham 
tAtldnson, James... Winderwath, Penrith 
fAtkinson, J. H. H....Angerton, Morpeth 
fAtkinson, W... .Gt. Bapexs, Bures St Mary’s 
Atkinson, William...Ashton Hayes,Chester 
Attenborough, Richard...Whilby Grove, Reading 
Attwater, J. Gby.. .Bxitford, Salisbury 
Anstin, Harry Colley.. .Allseott, Wellington,Salop. 
Avdaxid, Lord.. .Nonnanton Pa^ Oakham 
Avehng, Thomas.. .Rochester 
AvexiR, Ca»rlea, Jun... .Pyrehill, Stone, Stafib. 
Avmill, EL. • .Wood Gate, King's Bromley, Lichfield 
George Hanson., .Wood End, Lichfidd 
Aydrfil Thomas (Rmrles.. .Gloucester * 

fAemy, Wm, Howard. ^.Tixall Heath, Siafibrd 
Awhery, F.D.;. .St Lawrence Wootton,Basingatdke 
Aw^)^ HeiWy., .Oxmi Heatli^ Tunlnidge, Kent 
tAyIiAer,Hr.. .^ett Stoke Feny, Norfolk 


f Aylmer, J. B.., .Fineham Hall, Downhun, Norfolk 
fAylmer, R. B... .Westacre Ahlray, Swafiham 
fAytoun, R. S„ M.P.. .Inchdaiinie, Kirkcaldy, N.B. 


fBabington,Piof. Charles Cardale.. .Cambridge 
Bacchus, W. E... .Horley, Banbury 
fBack, J. A.... Old Hall, Hethenett, Wymondham 
Backhouse, R. Onions...Westwood, Bridgnorth 
Bacon, Rev. H... .Baxterley Rectory, Atberstone 
Bacon, James, Pluckley, Ashford, Kent 
Bacon, Samuel, juu... .Rateliffe Culey, Atherstone 
tBa(^oase,E^und, M.P.. .Polam Hill, Darlington 
Badcoek, Benjamin.. .Headington Hill, Oxford 
Badcock, P..«.4, Aldridge Rd.Villa8,Westhourne Pk. 
Badeook, E«v, T.., .Flecfcney, Market Harboxo’ 
Badham, George.. .Wingmoor, Cheltenham 
Badham, 6. D....Balmer Tye, Sudbury 
Baguall, George,. .Drayeot, Cheadle, Staffordshire 
Bagot, Rev. R. Wolfe.. .Fontstown, Athy, Kildare 
tBagot,Lord.. .Blithefield, Rugeley, Staffordriiire 
Bailey, Edward.. .Leicester 
fBalley, Henry.. .Cirencester 
tBsdley. Henry James...Roaedale Farm, Tenbury 
fBailey, James.. «Bamham, Bridgwater 
tBailey, James... .St. Stephens, St. Albans 
Ba0ey, J« B... .4, Coley Hill, Reading 
fBailey, Sir J. R„ Bt., M.P.. .Glanusk, driokhow^ 
tBailey, Wnu. • .Hailing, Belfotd, N<^umberland . 
fBailUe, Evan.. .FiUejgh, Chudley,Devon, 
fBaUHe, Hamilton. ,.A& Rall,Dowbri%e 
Baillieb Lieut: CoU H. S... ^HousehlU, Nairn, N. B. 
BMllie, WW, H.,, .48, Noifolk Sq., Hyde P«k, W. 
Baily, John..ll8,Mount St^ Berkeley Square, W, 
Baily, John*. .Pythem Hill, Mansfield, Notts. 

Baily, Rev. B. G...«The Weaxage, Swindon 
Baily, T. F.... 11, Queen Street,, May Fair, W. 
Balnbridge, £. M..Ih8Singtott,Newcastle-on-Tyne ’ 
Baiabridge, Robt. S.... Woodbom Grange, Morpeth 
f Baird, Alexander.. .Robeston Hall, Milford Haven 
Baker, C.N.. Half-moon Passage,Gracechurch-et., E.O. 
fBaker, Sir E. Baker, Bart.. .Ranston Ho., Blandford 
Baker, G. W.,48, Cambridge Ter., Clphm. Bd..S.W. 
Baker, H. Orde Lloyd. .Hardwicke Court, Gloucester 
fBaker, Hugh Massey.. .Kidnall, Malpas, Cheshire 
Baker, John,. .Hockley, Rayleigh, Essex 
fBaker, John... 

Baker, J. W....Little Bolhiight, Chipping Norton 
fBaker, Lake J....Haigrave, Kimholton 
Baker, Robert.. .Gamston, Retford 
Baker, Bev.R. Lowhridge.Ramsden, Enstone, Oxon, 
fBaker, T. Barwiek L.. .HardwickeOourt, Gloucester 
Baker, Thomas.. .Barton, Cambridge 
Baker, Thomas.. .Blackstone, Bewdley 
Baker, William...Moor Bams, Atheistone 
Baker, William...Combe Farm, Woodstock, Oxfiad 
fBaker, Wm. H. ..Brooklands, Worthing 
fBald^n, John...Lttddington, Stxatford-on-Avon 
Baldwin, Thomas.. .Glasnevin, Dublin 
Baldwin, T...EarIb Wood, HockTey Heath, Bmghm. 
Baldwin, Win. B.. .Normanton Hall, Nomanton ' 
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fBaldwin^ W. J. A<.«. .Dalton-in-Furaess, Lancwter 
Balfour, D.,..Balfour Castle, KirkwaU, N.B. 

Ball, <30oige... North Kilworth, Rugby 
Ball, James.. ^Peterscone Mills, Cardiff 
B^l, William...Bothwell, Kettering 
Ballard, PbRip*. .Leighton Court, Bromyard 
Balleny, C. B... .Red Bams, Nearcasile-on-Tyne 
fBalmer, Thomas,,,Fochabers, N.B. 
fBalsion, Richard* J.... Boxley Abbey, Maidstone 
Balston, Thomas.. .Chart Sutton, Staplehnrst 
fBalstone, Henry K....Hale Carr, Altrincham 
Bamlett, A. C... .Thirsk 

f Bankes, J. Scott, .Soughton Hall, Northop, Flints. 
Banks, John Jackson... Kendal 
fBannerman, Alexander. ..Lytham, Lancashire 
fBaxmerman, Henry,..Hunton Court, Maidstone 
Bantock, Thomas.. .Merridale Ho., Wolverhampton 
Banyard, T., jun.. .Poplar Hall, Homingsea, Camhs. • 
Barber, George... Titlington Mount, Alnwick 
Barber, Bichard... Harlescott, Shrewsbury 
fBarbour, George... Kingslee, Famdon, Chester 
fBarbour, R.. • .Bolesworth Castle, Chester , 
Barchard, F... ,Horsted Place, Horsted, Uckfield ! 
Barclay, John... Falmouth 
fBanday, G. R... .Oxfmd and Cambridge CRub 
fBarcIay, W. l^eatham. •. Knott's Green, Leyton, B. 
Barford, William... Peterborough 
Baring, John.. .Oakwood, Chichester ^ 

fBarker, Kdward.. .Plekbnm, Doncaster 
, fBarker, G. I. Raymond.. .17, Royal Crescent, Bath 
fBarker, H.B. Raymond.. .University CL,SufrolJcSt. 
Barker, J. H... .Bowsley, Bakewell, Derbydiire 
Barker, Thomas.. .Bramall Grange, Stockport 
Barker, Walter R. H.., .Wantage 
Barlow, F.. .The Shrubbery, Haaketon, Woodbridge 
Barnard^ Charles.. .Norwich 
Bamardiston, Nathaniel C... .The Ryes, Sudbury 
fBameby, William* ..Clater Park, j^myard 
f Hunefay^tutley* J* H.* .Brockhwuptott, Worcester 
fBarnety C. A... .CharBngwood, Rickmansworth 
Bame% John.. .Shenstone, Idcl^ld 
fBames, T.«. .The Quinta, Chirk, K. Wales 
Barnes, Thomas..' .Westland, MoynsJty, eo. Meath 
&nies, Thomas.. .Bunker*s Hill, Carlisle i 

fBames, Wilson.. .teigh, Oakham 
fBarnett, Charles. .Stratton Pk., Biggleswade, Beds. 
Barnett* Henry, M.P...,Qlympton PSric, Woodstock 
Barnett, R.. ..Meopham Court, Gravesend 
Barnett, T. J.... 13, North Street, Wolverhampton 
Barnett, William E... .Newcastle-on''Tyne 
Bairatt* 0. Underwood. * .Eccleidmll, StaffoidahiiTe 
Banett, John B....Milton House, Steventon, Berks. 
Barroby, Miss Eliabeth.. .Dishfbrth, Thirsk , 
f Barrow, John James.. .Normanion Hall, Soutihwell 
fBarrow, Wm,., .Bllbrooke Honse,Wolv^amptcm 
Barrs, Mis. Maria.. .Odstone Hall, Atheratone 
fBarstow, Charles D... .Gaitow Hill, York 
Bartholomew, W.... Waddingtqn Heath, L!nc(dn 
fBarthropp, N. G....HacliestQn,Wiekl^ Market 
fBarton, C^les.. .Holtnook House, Wiuanton 
fBarton, Charles.. .FiJield* Leehlade 
Barton, Gerard.. .Fundenhall, Wymondham 
fBarton J....Westleigh Lodge, Leigh, Manche^r 
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fBarton, Rev. H. N... St. Ervan Rectory, Padslow 
fBarton, J. Hope,. .Stapleton Park, Pontefiract 
Barton, James Pipe.. .Bangley, Tamworth 
Barton, Richard.. .Caldy Manor, Birkenhead 
Barton, Thomas.. .The Crescent, Carlisle 
Bartram, William... Harrogate, Yorkshire 
fBarwell, Thomas,. .Leicester 
Baskerville, H...Crawshay Park, Reading 
Baskett, Nathaniel.. .Wetheringsett, Stonham 
Bass, Michael T., M.P.... Burton-on-Trent 
Bass, W... .Duckenfield Lodge, Ashton-under-Lyme 
fBassett, Richard... Bonvilstone, Cardiff* 

Batchelor, T. B.... Maindee, Newport Mon. 

Bate* Edward... Kelstertou, Flintshire, N. Wales 
Bate* John William... Astol, Shi&al, Salop. , 

Bate, John... 10, St. Mary's, Manchester 
Bate, Richard Stokes.. .Badger, Shifitel 
Bate, Samuel.. .SpringBelds. Newcastle-und^Lyme 
fBateman, Henry.. .iy^all* Witney, Oxon. 
Bateman, J... .Cmxton Hanmer, Whitehureih, Salop, 
f Bateman, Lord,, .Shobden Court, Shobden 
f Bates, George.. .Blaxhall Hall, Wickham Market 
Bates, Thomas, jun... .Eaton Green, Luton, Beds, 
fBather, Thomas.. .Maesbuiy Hall Mill, Ckwestry 
Bathurst^ Earl.. .38, Half-moon Street, W. 

Bathurst, lA-Col....Clarendon Park, Salisbury 
fBatson, Thos.... Hath 

Batt, WTllkm Henry.. .West Drayton, Uxbridge 

fBattcock, F.. .Hemingford Abbotts,St. IvesyHuats. 

fBatten, John...Yeovil 

Battle, John R... .Potter Hanworth, laneoln 

Baumback, Henry.. .South Elmham Hall, Harleaton 

Baumgardt, Edmund C.... 

f Baxendale, J... .Woodside, Whetstone, N. 

Baxendale, Richard B.... Whetstone, Herts^ N» 

Baxter, Benjamin.. .Elslack Hall, Skipton 

Baxter, H. J...Cheadle, Manchester 

Baxter, Robert.. .Doncaster 

Baxter, Thomas.. .Acton Grange, Warxiogton 

fBayden, Thomas, ..HythOi Kent 

fBayden, Thomas, jun... .Hythe, Kent 

Hayes, Charles... Kettering 

Buyley, Oapt. D... .Frisxstown Ho.,Tallaght, Dublin 

Bt^ley, John...Tilstock, Whitchurch, Salop. 

Bayley, Thomas...Lenton, Nottingham 
fBayley, Rev. W. E,. .Casrington Vicarage, Oxford 
D»yly» Jokn., .Plymouth 
Bayning, Lady,. .Hcmingham Hall, Norwich 
Bayxand, Joseph., .Kingley, Aleestor, Redditcli 
Ba^y, Thomas S,. .Hatherop, FkirSel^ Gloucestm 
Beach, J...StBndeford Cottage, Wolverhampton 
Bearix, J. Allen...The Park, Redmatley,Newent 
fBea^,SirM.E.H.,Bt.,M.P..WiUiamstrip,Fairroid 
Beach, Mrs. Sarah.. .The Hattons, Brevwod, Staffs. 
Beaehel, John.. .Rawtiiffe* Selby, Yorkdiire 
Beadel, Wm. James- • .OhelmsM , 

Beadon, Rev. F.. ..North StonehamReetmy, Hants. 
Beal^ E. Ji,. .337, High HoHmm, W.C. 

Beale, Joseph.... Wolsey Grange* Hinckley 
fBeale, William...Larkins Farm, Ohiddix^one 
Beales, William.. .Barton Hall, Mildenhall 
Bealey, J. Edward...Bloxwich. Walsall,Staffs. 
tBean, Alfred W... .Dansom P3rii;i Wiling, . 



fBeazezoft, E... .Men Hall, Dxoitvicb, 
fBeaid, Ei^eric...Horton, Canterbory 
Beards, Thomas.. .Siowe Bark, Buckingham 
Bearn, \^Uiam. ..Pinedon Hill, WeUingboiough 
Bearlv Charles.. .Stow Bardolph, Bownham Market 
fBeazt, lEtobext •. .Godmantdiester, Huntingdonshire 
Beasey, J. Noble.. .Fitsiord Hall, Northampton 
Beasley, J ohn.. .Brampton, Northampton 
fBeattie, James,. .Newbie House, Annan, N.B, 
Beancham}^ Cbas. D... ,93, Ijansdowne Hoad, W. 
Beauchamp, Sir T. W.B.,Bt.. .Langley HI., Norwich 
Beaumont, £. B.... Woodball, Barnsley, Yorkshire 
fBeaumont, Geo., jun... .Bridgeford Hill, Notts, 
fBeaumont, J. A... .Park House, Wimbledon, S.W. 
.Beaumont, Joseph...Ducklington, Witney, Oxford 
fBeaumont, W.B.,M.P.. By wellH^,Kev'c.>on-Tyne 
Beaven, C.. .Ivy Ho. Farm, Shiptcm Moyne, Tetbory 
Heaven, James... West L^ze Farm, Swindon 
Beck, Charles W... .Upton Priory, Macclesfield 
Beck, Edmund...Sandringham, King’s Lynn 
Beck, Francis Henry.. • Albrighton, Shifii^ 

Beck, Peter,. .Shrewsbury 
Be^er, J. L..,.Fozdeaton, Chadderton, Manchester 
Beckett, Bichard.. .Hartford, Northwieh, Cheahire 
Beckett, Samtml. •. Ecefoston, Chester 
Beckitt, Ricluord... Watton. Abbey, DiifiBeld 
i'Beckwith,Hev.H..Eaton Constantine, Wellington, 
fBeckwith, Thbs. PeicivaL,, [Salop. 

Beeeroft, C....Lowdham Lodge Farm, Nottingham 
Beer, Jas. Henry*. *29, St. George^a St., Canterbury 
Bee^n, T.. ..Goldstone Manor, Market Drayton ’ 
Beeston, William.. .Kidderminster. 

Beever, Rev. William Holt.. .PencraigCourt, Ross 
Beevor, Henry... Blyth, Worksop 

David, HJ>... .Cmons Park, Edgware, N*W. 
Belcher, Charles.. .The Crescent, Bedford 
tBeldam, Valentine... Royston, Hertfozdsbiie 
Bell, Andll.. .Manor House, N. Kyme, Sleaford 
Bell, H.. .Hempshaw Brook Brewery, Stockport 
Bell, Capt. Henry,. .Chalfont Lodge, Cheltenham 
Bell, John...Breaks Hall, Appleby, Westmoreland 
Bell, J. WiUiams.. .Gillingham, Bath 
Bell, Matthew.. .Bourne Park, Canterbury 

Bell, Robert., .Newcaatle'on-Tyne ..._ 

•fBell, Robert.. .Hallsgate, Brampton 
1^11, Thomas.. .Plaistow, B. 

Bell, William...Gramlington, Northumberland 
Bellew, J. Froade...Stockleigh Court, Crediton 
Beman, Thomas...Westott-Subedge, Broadway 
fBence, Capt... .Eentwell Hall, Long Melford 
Bence, Henry A....ThoEington HalLSasmandham 
Be&ington,T... 

fBennell, J(»eph.. .Hitchin, Herts. 

Bennet, Philip.. .Rougham Hall, Bury St. Edmund’s 
Bennett, Alfired William...Whaxton, Ross 
fBennett, B. G... Marston TtusseU Hall, Rt^by 
Bennetti G* Gashing.. .Plymouth 
Bennett, Rev. Henry Leigh ...Thorpe, Bgham 
Bennet, James. ..Ingestone, Ross 
Bennett, John., .Little Rissington, Borford, Oxon. 
Bennett, John. * .The Banks, Mountfield,Hurst Green 
Bennett, John Ewins, ..Bpsworth Grange, Rugby 
ISennett, Joseph B. H... .Tnthury, Burton-on-Tmnt 


Bennett, Stephen White.. .Wareham, Dorset 
Bennett, Thos. Oatley.. .Bruton, Somersetsliixe 
Bennett, W...Yate, Chipping Sodbury 
fBennion, Oven. • .CressweB, Stafford 
Benson, G... .98, Bull Street, Birmingham 
tBenswj, George... Lutwyche Hall,' Wenlock, Salop.. 
Benson, John.. .Count»s Weir, Exeter 
fBenson, William.. .Allerwash House, Hexham 
Entail,E. H., M.P... .Heybxidge, Maldon, Essex 
Bentley, Robert John...7, Hall Crosi^ Doncaster 
Bentley, T.. * .Davenham, Northwieh, Cheshire 
Benyon, Rev. E. R... .Culford, Bury St. Edmund’s. 
f-Benyon, R., M.P... .Englefield House, Reading 
Beridge, Rev. Basil... Algarkirk, Spalding 
fBerkeley, Robert.. .Spetchley Park, Worcester 
tBemera, John.. .Holbrook, Ipswich 
fB^ers, Lady.. .Keythorpe HaU, Ldeester 
fBemey»Sir Hanson, B8rt..‘«.Sheepy, Athexstone 
Benidge, Samnel...Cn>ughton, Brackley 
Beiridge, Thos.. .Pimlico Farm, Tudmore, Bicester 
f Barrington, A. D... .Pant y Goitre, Newport, Ifon. 
Berry, Edward.. .Ashley, Market Harboiough 
Beny, William.. .High Street, Leicester 
Besley, Henry.. .South Street, Exeter 
Bessbmongh, Earl of.. .PilUown, Ireland 
fBest, Hon. and Rot. S.. *.Abbotta Ann, Andover 
Best, James, jun... .Hill Top, Tenbury 
Best, John B... .Stanstead Abbots, "Wtre 
fBest, J. V..33, GnildfordRd., South Lambeth., S.W’- 
Best, Rot* Thomaa.. Red Rice House, Andover 
Beswieke-Royda* O.R.N..I^ke House, Uttleborough 
Bethell, William.. .Rise, Beverley' / 

fBethune, Aiexaiider.. .Blebo, <k|nr, ^e^ N.Bl 
fBettinaon, IL.. .Cawthorpe, l^umy, Liufeolnshire 
Betts, E* Ludid.««H<dmwood, Bickley, Kent 
Bevan,Beckford...Bary St. Edmund’s 
Sevan, G. Innes. • .Godmanchester, Huntingdon 
Sevan, William R....Bury St. EdmUnd’s 
Beverley, Matthew B.'.. .Leeds 
Bibby, J. J... .Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbmy 
Bickerton, S... .Shotatton, Ruyton 11 Towns, Salop* 
Bickford, Joseph. .'.Oxley, Wolverhampton 
Bidden, G. Arthur*,.Ipswich 
f Bidden, Herman.. .Playford, Ipswich 
fSiddeU, Manfred... Playford, Ipswich 
tBiddell, W... .Invenham Hall, Sudbury 
Didwell, Charles M... .fidy 
Bigg, T.*. Leicester House, Great Dover Street, S.E. 
Bigge, Chas. Selby. .Bourton Grange,Mach Wenlock 
Biggs, John.. .GubUngton, Leighton Buzzard 
Bill, John.. .Trent Vale, Stoke-on-Trent 
BiUington, John S.. .Netherset Key, Madeley, Staffs* 
Bingham,Col.R.H.. .BinghamsMelcombe,Doteheste9i 
Binney, Charles H... .Nortjii Oheam, Surrey 
fBirch, George Fiands...Clare Park, Famham 
Birch, James.. .Pearse Hay, Penkridge 
Birch, T... .Broomyhill Farm, Belmont, Hereford 
BitehiJl, Edward.. .Willaston, Nantwich 
fBirchall, T,. .Kibbleton Hall, Preston, Lancashire 
f Btrcham, William G.... Dunton, Fakenham 
fBixd, J... .Yaxley, Stilton, Huntingdonshire 
fBird, Rev. J. WaRer.. .Fonlshasa Rectory, Norfolk 
fBirkbeck, Henry.. .Norwich 
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fBirkbeclc, Bobert... 20, Berkeley Sqaa»,, W, 

Birket, C... ,Blnn^ngton Hall, Preston, Laneaebiie 
Birkett, Joseph.. .Foxton Boose, Peniilh 
Birt, Jacob.. .23, Sossex Gardens, HydePark, W. 
Biscoe, T.P.B.... Kingellie Hoose, Newton Jnvexness 
Bishop, James.,. Looe, GomwaU 
Bishop, John. .3, The Walk, Market Place, Norwich 
f Bixio, Maurice, C< £., 26, Bae Jacob, Paris 
Kackbufne, J. Ireland.. .Hale, Warrington 
Bla^bnme, Jas. Taddy.. .The CampFarm,Aldershot 
Blackbome, Lt.-Col.L, joiu.. .Hale Hall,Warrington 
fBlacker, M. M... .demount, Claremorria, Mayo 
Blackett, Sir £., Bart... .Matfen,Newcastlc>on-Tyne 
Blaekstock, John.. .Hayton Castle, Mazyport 
Blaokstone, J.... 1, GloacesterRd., Regent’s Park 
fBlackwell, Q., jun..Hazlecote, Eingscote, Wootton* 
nnder-£dge 

Blagrave, Edward. • .Oxford 
fBlair, John... 

Blake, Alfred.. .Sutton, Stantoit-Barcoiizt, Witney 
Blake, Francis John.. .Norwich 
Blake, William...Bridge. Hminster 
Blake, Wm, John,. .Baneabury, Welwyn 
Bland, George., .Ooleby Hall, Lincoln 
fBland, Henry Waittwright,., Barlow, Chesterfield 
Bland, William.. .Hartlip, Sittingboume 
Sdandford, Thomas.. .Gorbridge, Northumberland 
Blane, Col. Bobt... .The Oaks, Sunninghill, Staines 
fBlanshard, Richard., .63, Chancery Lane, W.O. 
Blantem, George G... .Hasten, Hadnall, Shrewsbury 
Blashill, Henry.. .36, New Market Stteeli Hereford 
Blathwayte, Geo. W., jun.. .Dyrham, Chippenham 

Blencowe, J. George.Bini^am, Lewes 

tBlencowe, Robert A.... 

Blencowe, Robert Willis.. .The Hooke, Lewes 
Blenkiusop, John.. .Simonside Ho., South Shields 
BUdk, John.. .Hill Court, Oroitwich 
fBUnet, R^. H... .Letton Weobley, Hereford 
Blon^eid, JehA.. .Waiham, Wells, N<Hfolk 
B^^ge, Jsh!n»Smitbie..Meyd Pits, thmwoxth 
f$low» W. W.;Te«ple Mount, Belvedere Pk^ Kent 
Blundell, Arihor.. .Ghediaten Ball, Hkleswoxtilv 
Blundell, J... .3, Portland Street, Sonihampton ; 
fBluadell, John H,... Woodside, Luton 
Blurton, Edward.. .Wolverhampton 
Blnrton, W. Mountfbrt..<Beld Hall, TJttoxeter 
Blyth, FUrban.. .Great Masringham, Bougbam 
fBlytb, James.. .84, Hyde Park Gardens, W, 
flMyth, James.. .Weasenham AU Saints, Brandon 
Blyth, Thomas W.... Aldington, Evesham 
fSWd, John.., Westerham, Sevenoaks 
Boards, Edw^t ..Edmonton, N. 

Boan^ William. ..Edmonton, N« 
fBoby, Charles.. .Stntton, Ip^ch , 

fBoby, Robert...Bury St. Edmund’s ’ > 
f Boddingion,'Henry.Montoa Ho, Eedes, Ihnoashire 
Body, John.. ,The CoUeget, Wittezsham, PeasmamhJ 
fBody, R. B... .Hyde End^ Shinfield, Reading 
Boger, Beeble... Wolsdon, Devonport 
fJEhger, Hext. .Lower Z)ttnifordSt.,Stoneb<m, Her. 
fBc^hurst, William P.. ..Prating Abbey, Colchester 
Bolam, C. 6... .Suvemake Fmest, Marlborough 
Bolam, Harry G... .Keveistone, Staindrop, Oiuham 


f Bolam, Bobt. 6... .Weetwood Hall, Wooler 
Bolam, W. T..Jesmond Gardens, Newcastle^n-Tyne- 
Bolden,Samuel E..The Conncil House,Shrewsbury 
Holdero, John.. .Rattlesden, Woolpit 
f Bolitho, Edward.. .Trewiden, Penzance 
Bolitho, R. F... .Ponsandam, Penzance 
fBolitho, T. S... .Pendleveme, Penzance 
fBolitho, William... Penzance 
fBolton, Jasper.. .Ballykisteen, Tipperary 
Bolton, John A., M.D,.BelgraveGate Ho., Leicester 
tBolton, Lord.. .Bolton Hall, Bedale 
Bomford, Benjamin.. .Pitchill, Evesham 
Bomfoid, Hexning James.. .Dunnington, Alcester 
Bond, Abraham. •«Hunstile, Bridgwater 
Bond, Barnabas...Alburgh, Harlestou, Norfolk 
Bond, Benjamin...Bray cot, Gbeadle,StafibTdshire' 
Bond, Peter.. .Draycot, Cheadle, Staffbidsihlie 
Bone, Henry. ..Avon, Ringwood, Hants. 

BonehUl, C. G.. ..Bickford Gran^ Penkridge 
Bonham, Rev. J.,, .Ballingtaggart, Ballistore Jreland 
Bonnall, John.. .Grantham 
fBonner, H. C... .East Rudham, Rougham, Norfolk 
Booker, Joseph. .Wilbrighton Hall, Newport, Salop, 
f Booth, James Godfrey.. .Hamburgh 
Boot, William.. .Chesterfield, Lichfield 
Booth, B. W... .Trent Pk. Farm, New Barnet, Herts 
Booth, John B... .ESUerhy, Gatterick, Yorkidiire 
Booth, John.. .Gotham, Newark, Nottinghamshire 
Booth, John.. .Shenstone Hall, Lichfield 
Booth,N., jun.. .North Belpli, Downham 
Booth, Thomas,«.Tambome Park, Lichfield 
Booth, Thomas C.... W arlaby, Northallerton 
tBorie, Victor . .14, Rne de Lille, Paris 
Borman, Luke,. .Barnoldby-le-Beck, Grimsby 
fBorough, C. B„..Chetwynd Pk., Newport,Salop, 
Borthwick, John... Prospect, Caxrickfergus 
Borthwick, William.,, Monk wray, Whitehaven 
fBorti^, Monsieur.. ,43, Rne Royale, Brussels 
Borton, John.. .Barton-le-Stzeet, Malton 
fBosanquet, Horaces,. ..BroxboomePk, Hoddesden. 
Bosanqoet, Rev. B. W... .Boeh, Alnwick 
Bfmquet^ S. Courtliope.. .Tanhnrst, Dorking 
Bosley, John,. .Lower Leyde, Hereford 
Bostock, Edwin.. .The Hangh, Stafford 
Bostoek, Thomas.. .Hill Top, Buralem 
Bosworth, J. Green.. .Greetham, Oakham 
Botfield, Rev. W. B. Garnett. .De^er Hill, Sldfnal 
fBotham, George. ..Wesdiam Conrt, Slough, Bucks^ 
Body, Wm.. • .Salisbury Villa, Upper Norwood, S, 
Bottt Joseph Fennell,. .MoxtoU Roothing, Dunmow 
BotteriR, Johtt...Eppleworth, Cottingham, Hull 
Bottiug, William... Westmeston PI., Horstpeipoint 
Boucher, A. E,. ..Wolverley, Kiddmminster 
Boucher, Charles.. .Caenby Hall, Market Rasen 
Boueberett,Henry Robert.,.Hoarctoss. Rngeley 
^Bouck, John T... .Manchester, 

Boaltbee, J... .Noyadd Ho., Aberayron, South Wales. 
Boulter, Thomas.. .Shenstone House, Kidderminster 
Boulton, John. ..Bowling Green Farm, Shifnal 
Bonltott, R. C... .Lower Ballingham, Boss 
Boulton, W. Baker.. .The Liziard, Shifnal 
fBoum, James.. .Studley, Redditch 
Bourne, John.. .Hildenstone, Slone, Staffordafiiite 



Bonnie,3'oh]i...Bag8eU Farm, Horst Green 

S.,..OaMsmith House, Whitohurch, Salop. 
Bourne, William * <. Atherstone 
Bonrden, Wm., jam*... 

Bowen, Edward H.* .^.Kingdlow, Bridgnortli, Salop. 
Bqwen, Humphrey 0. .Chesterton, Bridgnorth, Salop. 
Bi^wen, James B..... .Llwyngwatr, Haverfordwest 
' Bowen, John, jun... .Dunvall House, Bridgnorth. 
Bc^’en, James. ..Troedyraur, Newcastle Emelyn 
Bowen, Thonuo^ Wootton, Bridgnorth, Salop. 

Bowers, Henry B... .Abbot's Lodge, Chester 
Bowler, Wm. Anthony. ..4, Whitehall Place, S.W. 
Bowling, Boger.. .Forton Lodge, Garstang 
Bowly, Edward., .Siddington House, Cirencester 
Bowly, William.. .Cirencester 
Bowman, J.... .High House, Sandwith, Cuinherland 
fBowman, J. B, .Sandicrofb Fann, Hawerden 
Bowser, R*. .Bishop Auckland, Durham 
Bowstead, Jas. Cooper.. .Haekthorpa Hall, Penrith 
-fBOwstead, Thomas.. .Eden Hall, Penrith 
fBowyer, ^pt. H. A... .Steeple-Aston, Woodstock 
Bpnall, W. B... .Stxathfieldsaye, Winchdeld 
Jfeyd, E. Fenwick.. .Moor House, Durham 
Boydell, Harry S^.. .Sulham, Readiug 
Boyer, W.,. .l^iv4eU House. Northampton 

James... Mayhanks, Rudgwiek, Horsham 
Braoehrtdge, G. H.... Atherstone Hall, Atherstone 
Bzadhom, Wilton.. .Hilton, Wolverhampton 
Bmdbume, X Hanbnry.. .Pipe Place, Jachfield 
B^bnry, G. E.H.., .Longroyde^ Ba^ck, Yorks. 
Btadhory, Wm... .Bradley Green Colliery,Congleton 
Bmddock,Henry..,Bury St. Edmund's 
Bradford, Earl of.. .43. Belgrave S(]uare, S.W. 
Bradford, Thomas.. .33, Fleet Street, E.Gi 
fBradshaw, John.. .Enowle, Cranleigh, Surrey 
i-BtadshaW, Ckpt., R.N.. .Ttibney Lodge, Atnngdon 
BtadshaWfW.,.Slade Ho^ Levenshnlme, Manchester 
Bradstock, Thomas S... .Cobrey Park, Boss 
Brady, Charles Alldis.. .Caine Green, Stockport 
Brady, W. HolUnshed.. .Chestergate, Stockport 
fBra&enridge, J« H» •. .Chew Magna, Bristol 
Brsmley, Charles.. .Fiskerton Hall, Lincoln 
Bramley-Moore^ J...Genards Cross, Bucks. 
BramweU, F. J.. • .37, Gt. George St.,Westminster 
Brand, Rt. Hon. Henry, M.P... .Olynde, I^wes 
'fBrander, R. B... .Tantnidge Bouse, Horsham 
Bnmfoid, John W.., .March, Gambs* 

Branson, WilliamC....Little Weldon, Wansford 
Branwhite,F...Chapel Honae, Long MelfoTd,Sudblk 
^Brassey, Henry A., M.R....51, Queen's Gate, W. 
lavender, John.. .^rencester 
Bmly, George.. .The Haven, Dilwyn, Leominster 
fBrayhrooke, Lord... Andley End, Saffron Walden 
fBreadk, J. 6,...Meabum Honse, Upper Richmond 
Brealey, John. .Leek, Staffordshire [Road, Putney 
Brebnef, James. .Norfolk Farm, Windsor Great Park 
«l%ereton,RevjrXloyd.. lattleMassingham, Bongham 
Bikeit, J<j^.,,Burton Joyce, Nottingham 
Br^ John.. .Oxton Grange, Southwell 
l^ftfeltSiChaa..., 

Brewster, Jaa.,,. 

Brewsim, John.. .Stratton Mill, Penkridge 
Biews^, Ridtord. ..Heathy Mills, Kidderminster 


Brewster, S. N... .The Limes, Roshmere, Ipswich 
Bre'trater, W... .Balderton Hall, Middle Shrewsbury 
Brickwell, C. J... .Overthorpe Lodge, Banbury 
Bridge, Thomas,.. Wynford Eagle, Dorchester 
Bridge, Thomas... Buttsbnry, Tngatestone 
Bridgeman, John... Ascott Hall, Shrewsbury 
Bridges, Harry.. .Stowmarket 
Bridgland, Stephen.. .Springfield, Tooting 
Bridgwood. George...Bbdwall, Stafford 
Brierley, C. W... .Rhodes House, Middleton, Lone. 
Brierly, Harry, jun... .Chnndi Lawford, Rugby 
Brigga^D. Grant.«.Calcethorpe Manor, Louth 
fBriggs, Rawdon... Biistwith Hall, Ripley, Yorksh. 
Briggs, Thos... .The Homestead, Richmond, Surrey 
Briggs, William.. .Hylton Castle, Sunderland 
'Briggs, William... .Elfbtd Park, Tamworth 
Bright, John.. .Styche, Market Drayton, Salop. 
fBright, John.. .Bath Row House, Birmingham 
f Briscoe, Sir Robert, Bt.,..Crofton Hall, Wigton 
fBrise, Lieut.-Col. S.B.R.. .Spains Hall, Braintree 
Britten, Thomas.. .Little Billing, Northampton 
Broadbent, J. H.. ..Sealand, Chester 
fBroadhuxst, John...Foston, Derby 
Brodhuist, Lucas.. .Upton,l^utiiwell 
Brodie, John, jun.BrakenEo.,Melsonb7» Darlingicm 
Brogden, Alexander, M.P,.. .Ulverston 
Bromet, William R... .Goeksfbrd, Tadeaster 
Bromfleld, H..FIint Hall, Wellesbonme, Warwick 
Bromley, James... Forton, Garstang 
Bromley, John.. .Derby 
Bromley, John...Lan^8ter 
fBromley, J. B*.. .Gesyns^ Newmarket 
Bromwich, Thomas., .Woc^Uton, Coventry 
Brook, Arthur Sawyer.. .BexhQl, ISastings 
Brook, Charles... .Enderby Hail, Leicester 
&ook, J., .Park Farm, .Bt. Helen's, lale of Wight 
Brooke, H.... Wetheringsett, Stonham 
Brooke, Rev. John.. .Haughton, Shifnal 
Bmoke, John W... .Sibton Park, Yoxford. Suflblk 
tBrooke, William.. .Nortbgate House, Huddersfield 
fBrooke, Sir W.De Gapell, Bart...Market>Harbro* 
Brooks, J. M.... 7, Charlotte Street, Manchester 
Broomhali, T. T... Beech Cliff, Newcastle, Staffs. 
fBroomhead, B. P....Broomhali Park, Sheffield 
Brough, William S...,Fowlehurch, Leek 
Broughton, E. Delves.. .Wistaston Hall, Naatwich 
fBroughton, P.. .Tunstall Hall, Market Drayton 
f Brown, A. H. C... .Kingston House, Tetsworth 
Brown, B... .Manor House, Shipbonrae, Tunbridge 
Brown, Benjamin.. .Thursford, Thetford 
Brown, Charles...Park Hall. Leigh, Cheadle, Staffs, 
fBrown, Dongla8...15, Hertford Street, Mayfair 
Brown, Edward.. .Worsley Grange, Manoheater 
Brown, George.. .Avebury, Caine 
Brown, George.. .Roborou^ House, Barnstaple 
Brown, Henry.. .Preston, Wellington, Salop. 
Brown, Prof. Geo, T... .7a, New divendish St.^ W. 
Brown, Henry.. .Ashby'-de-la-Zouch 
fBiown, Rev. H. H.... 

Brown, James... Liverpool Anns Hotel, Cheater 
Brown, John., .Tfring, 

Brown, John. ..Coldham Hall, WIsbeach 
Brown, J. Wsshbonme.. .Ufeott, Swindon 
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Brown, Mathew.. .Scar Bank, Xiongtown 
Brown, MichaeZ Tiilingto^Stafford 
Brown, Pereim...01entwoxth Ball. Lincoln 
tBrown. Potto.. .Houghton, Huntingdon 
Brow^ Ralph... Whickham, Qatediead 
Brown, Richard... Walton Bank. Stone, Stafik 
Brown, R... .Ru^ton Eleven Towns, Salop. 
fBrown, W. H...».Brookfield House, Beltnoughton 
Brown, Robert.. .'Wigg^ntou House. Tamworth 
fBrown, Thomas.. .Buckham Hall, Uckfield 
fBrown, Thomas.. .Maxham, Downham Market 
fBrown, Thomas.. .Horton, Devizes 
Brown, Thos. James.. .The Moor, Hereford 
Brown, William.. .Tring 
Brown, William.. .Devizes 
Brown, William... Wirswall, Whitchurch, Salop. 
Brown, William.. .Holme-on-Spalding Moor. York 
Brown, W. J... .Hazlebury House, Chippenham 
Browne, George.. .Troutb^, Windermere 
fBrowne, Lord J. T... .iWestpmt, co. Mayo 
Browne, Philip M... .Pomham, Bury St, Edmund's 
Browne. Samuel,. .ifoockton Hall, Shifhal 
Browne, T. Beale. .Salperton Park, Andoveraford 
Browne, T. B...MdUngtQnHall. Ghurchstoke 
Browne, Rev. T. C.,. .09, High Street, Oxford 
Browning. James T... .Oxford 
Browning, S.. .Joint Counties Asylum,Abergavenny 
Bruce, John.. .Tiddington, Stratford-on-Avon 
Bruce, Maj.C. L. C., M.P... .Dunphail, Forres, N.B. 
Brunsdon, Be]:gamin...Ross 
fBruuakill, Stephen. ..Sand Area, Kendal 
fBrnxner, Rev. Q. E., MAu. .Thurlaxton, Hinckley 
Bryan, Frederick Thos... .Hnmberstone, Leicester 
Bryan, John.. .Southleigh, Witney 
fBabb, Anthony... • Witcombe Court, Gloucester 
fBuck, Albert.. .Sansome Terrace, W^cester 
f Buckingham, Duke of...Wootten, Aylesbury 
jSsKflclaiid, G.. ,0ntarl<^ Toronto 
Bucklsnd, J.Au..Fn>ga' Hole jBbrm,Biddenden 
Buckland, IhtoiMis* |un.*, iWrayshary, Stdnes 
Baeki<^, Gen. IR P.... .Hew BaU, Salishury 
Buckley, Jas.. ^PenyfM Ho.,Uanelly, Carmarthen. 
Buckley, John N....LQQghborough 
Buckman, PkkT,. .Bradfind Abbas, Sherborne, Dorset 
Budd, FrwcH...Hatch Warren, Basingstoke 
fBudd, J. Palmer.. .Tstalyfisra, Swansea 
fBttdd, thos, W.,, .13, Norfolk Cres., Hyde Pk., W. 
Budd, Wntiam...Aston-le-Walls, Leamington 
Baddicom, Wm. B.., .Peubedu 1^11, Mold 
Bngg, Walter,). .Milhome Wick, Sherborne 
Bugginet W....Booth's Farm,New Oseott, Barming, 
fBulford, James.,.Bordley ]^irm, Woodstock 
Bnlkeley, 0. lUvers, ..Bodylltyn, Ehuahon 
fBttlkeley,SlrR.W4,^,M.P.. .Baron HiU3eaumaris 
Bnlkeley, T. F.., .Clewer Lodge, Windsor 
Bull, J. H. W..GreatWo]foid, ^ipstcm-on^tour 
fBuUen, John T... .Marshwood Manor, Crewkerne 
fBuQer, Morton Edward. ..IMIhorn, Cheadle 
fBullock, Ferdinand., .Wantage^ Berks. 
fBullock, George.. .East Coker, Somexeet 
Bulmer, Jeffery., jun....Middleton, Darlington 
fBult, James S.. ..Dodhill Ho., Kingston, Taunton 
fBttiteel, John.. .Pamflete, Ivybridte 
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Bttltitaft, H..,BedweUhay Grange^ Ely 
fBulwer, Walter Bedford.. .Bandslstown, Antrim. 
Bttlwer, Wm. Lytton.. .Heydon Hall, Reepham 
fBanbury, Sir G., B8xt...B^ St. Edmund's 
Banbury, Heu^ M... .Marlston House, Newbury 
Bundy, Thomas., .Eastleigh, Southampton 
Banning, T. W... .34, Grey St., NewcastleK)n-Tyne- 
Bunny, Major Edward John. • .Slinfold, Horsham 
fBunsen, G....Bourg-Rheindorf,Bonn, Prussia 
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Samuel H«.. .Malden, Essex 
fEllman, B. H....Landpert, Lewes 
SUitoiv William. • .Bssdt Houiw; Selhy 
fEbton, Cspt;W... ilnn'aM.,North Brixton, S. 
Sa,tctn,SirE.M.»Bt..*Widwaxthy Court, Honiton 
tElw^l, Charles John.. .Compt^, Wolverhampton 
fEtwMl, 3L.«.Neuaddfiaith,btewtown,S. Wates 
SfiwttU,PaBl...Evelith Manor, Shi&al 
Skwei^H. T...W«st HOathley, East Gxinstead 
Elwea^ Hugh W. H» - .Stowe Ihrk, Bangay 
Elwes, John H... .Cloeebum House, Gheitenhsm 
Emhtetcm, Robert.. .Backwoiih,Nweastleron<Tyne 
Eamiy, BidiBrd A.., .lostford, Marltot Drayton. 
Emery, B. Coleuuui..Httrstoa Plape, Stonringion 
> .Nether HslLCheiry Hintan,Gambs, 

England, Biehaid,..Bmham, Wells, Norfolk 
tolfdcSes, Earl pL. ..Florence Coor^ Enniskillen 
>fMwisidei Jehu H.;«Foxhole8, Rochdale 

SssM.. .Enys, Penryn, Gomwall 
Er i ^ r W ti^SifcG,. Winchester St. Bldngs., EG. 
•^Eiicaig, Adhl^mB.«.DeeekegyhBxa,Pesth, Hungary 


Erle,Rt.Hon.SirW.,Kt... Bramshot Grange,Liphook 
Ernest, Henry.. .17, Salisbury Street, Strand 
fEinington, Rowland., .Sandon, Hexham 
Esam, Wm... .Averham Park, Southwell 
Esdaile, W. 0. D*..BurleyPark, Bingwot^d, HanU 
Etches, Edward.. .Derby 
Ethelston, Bev, 0. W..TTp Lyme, Lyme Regis 
Etteiek, Anthony... .Nmih Hylton, Sunderland 
f Evans, E. Bickertou... Wlutboume Hall, Worcester 
Evans, E.M....Llwynharried, Nantmel, Kington 
Evans, George.. .Wimhome, Dorset 
fEvans, Henry J... .Bank, Cardiff 
Evans, H.. ..Swanstotte-Court, Leominster 
Evans, Isaac Pearson...GtiF, Nuneaton 
Evans, James Eaton.. .Haverfordwest 
Evans, John.. .Ufflngton, Salop. 

Evans, John.. .Hadnall Wood, Hadnall. Salop. 
Evans, J. Jones.. .Gwmbyehan Earm, Carmarthen 
Evans, B. P.. * .4, Grayfs Inn Square, W.C. 
fEvans, R. W... .Eyton Ball, Leominster 
Evans, Samuel... Daily Abbey, Derby 
Evans, Capt. T. B.,.. tJddens, Wimbotne, Dorset 
Evans, Warren. .Llandowlais, Usk, Monmouthshire 
fEvans, William.. .The Field, Newport, Mon. 
fEvaois, Rev. W. E... .Bortou Court, Herefordsliire 
fEvans, W. Herbert,. .Ford Abbey, Chard 
Evetard, W,. .Narbcro* Wood Home, Leicester 
Eve, Frederick,. .Sherrington, Newport Pagnell 
Everett, F. H.. ..Bridgeham, Thetford 
fEverett, W. S... .Carlton ColviUe, Low^oft 
Evezington, Wm, jun... Skegness, Buzgh-le-mar^i 
fEveHngton, W, D....DiBtogtonHaU.,E. 
Evershed, Henry...Sh^tejG'uadfo^,, i "-./ ” „ ■ 
Ever^ied, 

fExeter, Mk^uis Stamfora 

Eyke« John»*.St^tofl, SMfbal 
f Eytot Ed^'.. .Pr^bn Hal], Cppingham 
fEyre, G. 1.. .'.Warrens, Stoney Cross, Southampton 
Eyre, Hettry B... .Shaw House, Newbury 
Byre, B. T».. .Biverdale, Surbiton, S.W. 
fEyres, Capt. Harry.. .Knockwood Park, Tenterden 
Eyton, Jobn Wynne...Lees Wood, Mold 
fEyton, Thos. C.. • .Vineyard, Wellington, Salop. 


F. 

Faber, C, Wilson.. .NortUaw House, Barnet, N. 

Fair, Jacob W... .Lytham, Preston, Lane. 

Fair, James.. .Tabley Villa Farm, Knutsford 
Fair, Thomas.. .Westwood, Lytham, Lane. 
fFair. William... .Aston-by-Budworth, Northwich 
Falmouth, Viaeoant...MereworthCastle, Maidstone 
fPardon, K.F,.7, Braithwaite Bd,, Birmingham 
Pardon, J. A....Witton House, Drmtwich 
fFarhall, J. N.. ..Tillington, Petwtuth 
Farley, S. L..«. 4, Windsor Crescent, Newc.^on-Tyne 
Farmer, Edmund...Moreton in the Marsh 
Farmer, James... .Lawton, Pembridge 
fFarmer, G Haywood. .Comhertord Hali; Tamwerth 
Farnham, £. B.... .Quomdon House, Loughborough 
Famworth, J. K., *. Aldeiley Edge, Manchesin 
fFarr, Biehard.. .H»eA»d 
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fFarr, ‘Wm. Wya4ham,, Ifoird, ChristcJiureh, Hants, 
fFaneU, E, W... ,8, Jlerrion Square East, Dublin 
Farrell, John Artbor.. ^Moynalty, County Meath 
fFarrer, Edmond.. .Sporle, SwaSham 
Farrer, James... Ingleborougb, Lancaster 
fFarrer, 0. W.., .Binn^;ar Hall, VFaieham, Dmset 
f Parrer, H, R... .Green Hemmerton, Yorksliire 
Farthing, Walter,. .Stowey Court, Brilgwater 
fFarwell, Frederick G,., .Wolverhampton 
Faulconbridge, W. H. .Bestwood Pk., Bulwell, Notts. 
Faulkner, John...Bretby Farm, Burton-on-Trent 
Faulkner, William...Broxton, Chester 
Faviell, George.. .Amcotes Lodge, Doncaster 
fFaviell, Mark, jnn.,,, 

tFaTueU, William F..,. .Down Pkee, Guildford 
Fawcett, E. A.,. .Childwick Hall, St, Albans 
Fawcett, James,. .Scaleby Castle, CarBsle 
Fawcett, John.. .Durham 
Fawcus, John... .South CharltoUi Chathill 
Feathexstotthaugh, R.,.Roek'^w, BaUucan, Ireland 
Feilden, Major H.M.,M.P..Witton Park, Blackburn 
fFeildeu Robert...Cosbench, Darby 
fFellowes, Jas.,. .6, Bryanstone Square, W. 
Fellowes, Robert... .Shbtesliam Park, Norwich 
Fellowes,Rev. T. L....Vicarage, Honingham 
fFenn, Thomas.. .Stonebrook House, Ludlow 
Fenton, Fermr...Wakefield Road, Dewsbury . 
fFenton, Joseph... .Bamford Hall, Rochdale 
Fenton, Blrkby.. .Osldeeote Hall, Nuneaton 
fFenton, William....Beaumonds, Rochdale 
Fenwick, George A... .The Bank, Newc.-on-Tyne 
Fenwick, J. C.... .Newcastle^n-Tyne 
fFerard, Charles Colton.. .60, Burton Crescent, W.C. 
fFerris, T.,. .Manningford Bohune, Pewsey, Wilts, 
fPerris, W., ..Manor Ho., Milton, Pewaey, Wilts. 
Feveisbm, Earl of.. .Doncomhe Park, Helmsley 
Field, Qedrge. ..Ashurst Park, Kent 
fFietd, . .East Lodge, Tulse Hill, S.W» 

Fi^, James B(^...Hk»mond*s End, Harpenden 
Fibld, Samuel. • .Fanufipldj^ Southwell 
fField, WiUiam,. .*84, Oxford Stet. W. 

^Fielden, John.. .Debited QastU^ Todmcxden 
fFielden, J., M.P.*.StattsfieId Hall, Todmoiden 
fFlelden, S.,. .Centre Valei, Todmoiden 
fFieldsend, G. R.. ..Kirmond, Market Rasen 
f Pilgate, L. G. F.... Idsvenney, A.Tdee, Ireland 
f Filmer, Sir E., Bt.. .East Sutton Park, Staidehuxst 
l^mch, J.. • .59, Mark Lane, E.O. 

Bev. W.... Warboys, HnnUngdonshire 
fPhsdky, Jqbnl,. 

ISindUy, T, Dunlop. Easter HiU, Glasgow 
Finltqr, A. S... .Castle Toward, Greenock 
Finney, Samuel..G^deshead 
fEhuds, Steziker..«Th6 Elms, Hougham, Dover 
Firbank, Joseph. ..Newpi^ MonmoathShim, 
Firkins, Geo. John,.. .Bishampion, Bsrahoxe 
Fimstone,'iP.C..Boekitigham,Hs^ey, Stourbridge 
fFisher, C..^.Di8tiDgton House, Whitehaven 

' Fisher, E. K., ..Market Harhorough 
Fisher, Edward.. .Grove HiU, Beverley 
Fisher, John.. .Carhead, (Iross'Hill, Leeds 
fFison, A. J... .Bamingham Hall, Ixworth 
Fison, CorneU...,Thetford 
fFison, Cornell Henry.. .Thetford 


fFison, J. P... .Manor House, Fevexsham, Cambs. ] 
Fison, Joseph.. .Ipswich 
Fitton, Samuel...Willastone, Nantwich 
fFitzgerald, Maj. H. T.G.. .MapertonHo.,W'mcanton 
fPltzhardinge, Lord...Berkeley Castle 
Fltzherbert, Sir W.» Bt. .Someisril Herbert, Dttozeler 
Fitz-Herbert,W....Swynnerton, Stone — \ 

f Fitzhngh, Thomas Lloyd,. .Plaa Power, Wrexham 
Fitzhugh, Rev. Wm.. ..Street, Lewes 
Fitzroy, George.. .Grafton-Regis, Stoney Stratford 
Fitzroy, Lt.-Col.H... .Stratton Strawless^ Norwich 
f PitzwiUiam, Hon. 0. W., M.P.. Alwalton, Peterboro* 
Fitzwilliams, E. C. L.... Adpar, Newcastle Emlya 
fFitzwygram, Lt.-Col. F,., .Carlton Clut^ S.'W, 
Fletcher, Charles £.... Luscombe, DawUil^ 
fFletcher, Maj.-Gen. E. C»..Kenward, YaldUng . 
Fletcher, George.. .Shipton, Cheltenham , 
Fletcher, John... .MertonJSall Farm, Merton, SE, 
Fletcher, John Charles...Dale Park, Amndel 
fFletcher, J. P.... Sunbury 
f Fletcher, Capt. Joseph... I^owther St., Whitehaven 
Fletcher, Thomas.. .Deeping St.Nicholas, Spalding 
fFletcher, W. H.., .Shipton Ollifife, Cheltenham 
Flower, ciarles Henry.. .France Fhrm, Blandford 
fFloyer, John, .Stafford, Dorchester 
fFoljambe, FX Savile, M.P.. Osbeiton Ho^Workaqp 
FoUows, F. W... .Cheetham, Manchester 
Fookes, H.... Wbitechurch Farm, Blandfmd 
Frarbe^ JohnM....Dropmore, Maidenhead 
fFord, Sir F. C., Bt.. .Hartfidd, Tunbridge Wells 
tFord, George... .Barlaston, Stone, Staffordslure 
Ford, J., juu... .Rushton Farm, Blandfoid 
Ford, John... .Tancred, Whixley, York 
Ford, W. H... .Merridale Road. Wolverhampton ^ 
fFordham, Edward King...Ashwell, Baldoek 
Fordham, John George.. .Royston 
Forester, G. T... .Ereall Magna, WdJington, Sal 
fForrester, Jos. James. , 

Fbrater, A. T... ,Gaxrettstown, Hinaale, Ireland 
f Forster Charles, M.?.,,. Lysimys Hdl, Bageley 
Forster, George. •.« Washington, Durham 
Forster, E. 0... .White House, Gateshead 
fForster, Samuel.. .Southend, Sydenham, SJS. 
FowythA James.. .Wolverhampton 
Forte8eoe,Hon. G... .Bownpock, Lostwithiel 
f Fortune, W„. .The Drefor, b:^, Montgonsory 
f Foster, H. Y. W... .Cranwell Lodge, Sleaford 
Foster, J.... Leddtam, Milford Jpnetion 
Foster, John.. .Copson Lodge, Hinckley 
Poster, J. P.. ..Eillhow, W%ton, Comherland 
f Foster, John James... : 

Foster, Matthew H.. Uttle Wymondeley, Steven 
Foster, T. ^elson... .Gloucester 
Foster, Wm.. ..Canwick Houses Lincoln 
fFoaber, W* 0.... Apley Park, Bridgnorth 
FothergiR, R... .Hensol Castle, Cowbridge, S. Wales 
FothergiU,W..Gefnrhychdir, Tredegar, Monmouth. 
Fonlkeo,Cl.. .St. Mary's Street, Whitdmrch. Salop. 
fFountaine, BernardT....Stoke House, Bletchley 
Fowk^ Sir F.T., Bart...Lowe8ley Hall, Leicester 
Fowler, Francis.. .Henlow, Biggleswade 
Fowler, J... .Park Hill House, Ferry Hill, Durham 
Fowler, John K., jun... .Aylesbury 
Fowler, L. P.*.Little Bushey Farm, Bushey ^, 
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Forrli^r, R., jun.*. .14, Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham 
FowlCff^ BIctwd.. .Broughton Fitim, Aylesbury 
Fowler, Robert.. .Leeds 
tFowX», Robert <)... .Gnnton Hall, Lowestoft 
Fowler, William.. .Acton Reynold, Shrewsbury - 
Fowler, William.* .Ryle House, Pauntley, Newent 
fFox, Chas. B... .Malpas, Newport, Moxunouthshire 
Fox, Frederick F... .Melbourne, Derby 
fFox, 6. Lane.. .Bramham Park, Tadcaster 
Fox, Jolm...Ooalbrookdale, Wdlington, Salop. 

Fbx,'William.. .Brook Farm, Dunaton, Lincoln 
+Pox, William. -. Adbury, Newbury 
fFoz, William.. .Abbey, St. Bees, Cumberland 
Fiampton, Henry.. .Ckers Wood, Dorcbester 
Ftands, Clement.. .Quy Cambridgeshire 
F^tds, F^edoriek.. .Bmusden Hall, Billertcay 
fFiank, F. Bacon...Campsall Hall, Doncaster 
Fltank, John Charles.. .Rhydairy, Oswestry 
Frankish, William.. .limbm* Magna, Uleeby 
fPrankUn, Joseph.. .little Haseley, Tetsworth 
tFcankhs, Richard.. .demenstone, Bridgend 
fFrankHtt, Thomas. •. Ascott, Wallingford 
fFranklin, W. Taylor.. .Ascott, Wallingford 
Frankly George.. .Thong, Gravesend 
Ihank^ James.. .Bramley, Guildford 
Franks, Thomas,, .91, Lowm Fitzwilliam St., Dublin 
FiSser, Henry H... .^ydose, Penrith 
Frederick, SirR., Bt. .Burwood Park, Esher 
fFreehody, Wht. Y.. .239, Hackney Road, N.E. 
Freeman, Edward,. .Greeting-AH-Saints, Stonham 
Freeman, Edwin. ..Chilton, Thame 
fF^!eeman, Frederick.. .Speedwell Farm, Woburn 
Freeman, John 6. j. .A^l House, Debenham 
IVeeman, P.. .High Heaton, Newoaatle-on-Tyne 
Freeman, W. P. W... .^lewell, lymington, Hants. 
Btoer, Chas. T... .The Coplow, BiUesdon, Leicester 
Freer, F. Hubert.. .Hampton, Evesham 
F^eer, Jesse.. .Rothley, Loughborough 
fFlremlin, W. Arthur.. .Teston, Naidatone 
Frendi, Richard Day.. .St. John's, Bungay 
fFrere, O. E... .Roydon Hall, Diss 
XVetwell, G. H. .Bdie IsH Xork Ed., King's Gross, N. 
Ftewer, Alfied.. .Debenl^, Ipswich 
fFries^ Count August. • .Moravia, Praitz Station 
fFnst, Chas... .'E^eistead, Ipswich 
•fFrost, Robert, Lime Grove, Cheater 
fFry, Jame» Hiomas.. .Boston, Bromley, S.E. 

3^, Ihomas.. .Baglake Farm, Dorchester, Dorset 
tFryer, H. C.... Lo^ Park, Taliesin, Shrewsbury 
Fryer, W. Fleming,. .The Wexgs, Wolverhampton 
Fhggle, T. G.... .Crown Hotel, Worcester 
Fulcher, Thomas... Elmham Hall, Thetfotd 
Fuller, F« G... .Reading 
Fullm, Robert Willes...Croydon, SJi. 

Fulljatoea, Thos.... Foscombe, Gloucester 
Fomei^ John... Coxhoe, Ferxyhill, Durham 
Furoesa, Captain M. W... .Rugby 
Fnss^, Rev. James 6. G... .Ihe Cbantry, Fcome 
J^KkA. W, A..aR.. .United Service dub S.W. 
Fyseo, Edward,. .ffilverley, Ashley, Newmarket 
fFyfe^ J. Lewis., .Thorpe Hall, Elktogton, Louth 

i'. 


G. 

Gadesden, Augustus W... .Ewell Castle, Surrey 
Gadsby, A. ..George Yard, Bouvetie Street, I^ondon 
Gaitskell, J... .Hall Santon, Camfortb, Lancashire 
fGayner, CItBrles,M.A.. .New College Lane, Oxford 
Galpin, George.. .Tarrant KUynston, Blandfotd 
Galpiu, John.. .Dorchester, Dorset 
Galpin, Thomas P... .Idttle Langford, Heytesbury 
fGsdton, Iterwin.. .Glaverdon Leys, Warwick 
fGalway, Viscount, M.P... .Serlby Hall, Bawtry 
fGamble, D... .Gerard's Bridge, St. Helen's. Lane. 
fGamlen, Wm. H... .Brampfbrd Spelce, Exeter 
fGammie, Geo...Shotover House, Wheatley, Oxon. 
f Gandy, Capt, Henry.. .Eden Gtove, Penritli 
Gandy, Rev. J. H.. .Stanwiek, Highom Ferrers 
Gandy, Lt.>Col..*.Heavei^ Milnthorpe 
Garbute, Thomas.. • Yarm, Cleveland 
Garde, T....Ballinacuna, Middleton,co. Cork 
Gardner, John.. .Twycross, Athexstone 
Gardner, William...Bekesboutne, Canterbury 
Gardner, W. A... .Hough Green, Chester 
Gaxdom, J.W.. .Butterton Hall, Newcastle, Stai&r. 
fGardom, T. W... Yeld, Baslow, Chesterfield 

fGaifit, Arthur.. .Sratheme, Lincoln 
Garfit, Charles... Queenstown, co. Cork 
fGarland, T. Bland...Hillfields. Reading 
Game, G^rge., .OhurehiU Heath, Chipping Norton 
f Game, Jobn...Filkia8, Le<hlade 
f Game, Robert.. .Aldswottli,Northleach 
Game, Thomas, ^ .Broadmoor, Noithleach 
fOame, Wm... .Msmor House, Cemey, Chensester 
Garnett, William., .Githeroe 
Garnett, W. J... .Bleasdale Tower,G8iE^ng 
Garrard, C.B.D,«. .Lamar Hall, St: Albans 
fGarratt, Jehn.. .Bishop's Cbtt^ Exeter 
Ganatt, R. Lancefield...Thorpe Malsor, Kettering 
fOarrett, Richard.. .Carleion HaD, Saxmundham 
* Gairold, R. H....Rilforge, Ross 
Garsed, John., .The Moorlands, Cowbridge 
Garth, T.C....Haine3Hm, Reading 
Gartside, H.. Wharmton Tower, Saddleworth, Yorks. 
Gascoyne, William Whitehead. ..Sittingboume 
fGaakell, Henry L... .Eiddington Hall, Woodstock 
Gaskell, Major W.P...Fulmer House, Slough 
f Gatacre, Edward L.. .Gatacre Hall, Bridgnorth 
Gator, John.. .West End, Southampton 
fGai^ R... .7, Sussex I'laee, Horsham 
Gaudem, J.., .Earl's Barton, Wellingborough 
. Gaudin, . .Spring Farm, St. Heliers, Jersey 
Gauntlett, W. H.. .Middleshoro*-on-Tees 
fGautborp, H..]UtoorSeld Ho., Widness, Warrington 
fGawne, Edw. Moore,. .Keutraugh, Isle of Man 
fGeary, Sir W. R. P., Bt... .Oxen Heath. Tunbridge 
Gedg^ Charles J.... Bury St Edmnnd'a 
fGee, John... Welford, Rugby 
Gee, Thomas.. .Dewhuxst Lodge, Wadhuxst, Sussex 
Gelsthorpe,T1iomav... Morton Manor, Newark 
fGenge, R. Wateiston Ho„ Puddleton, Dorchester 
German, G... .The Field, Messham, Atheistone 
f German, William.. .Measham Lodge, Atheratone 
Genaxd, John., • Adlington, Chorley 
Cservif, Sir G. E. M. Be... .Chri^ehurch, Hants. 
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<3ibbens, Edward. *, Minster* Isle of Thanet 
GibUins* H««. .Bedfaampton Manor, Havant, Hanls, 
Gibbons, Henry.. .Hampton Bishop, Hereford 
Gibbon, H. J, .Holmscales, Milnthorpe 
Gibbons, 'Hiomas.. .Bum Foot, Longtown 
fGibbs, George., .Belmont, Bristol 
fGibbs,H. bL..S t,Hunstan’s, Regent’sPk., N.W, 
Gibbs, Philip H,.. .Edcington, Worcester 
Gibbs, Thomas. ..Sledmere, York 
Gibbs, Thomas. ..20, Down Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Gibbs. Win....Tyntesfield,Bourton, Bwtol 
fGibson, John Bjrk. .Ingleby, Lincoln 
fGibson, Joseph...Whelprigg, Kirkby Lonsdale 
Gibson, B... .South Benwell, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Gilbert, F. W... .Little Eastley, Bisbopstoke 
Gilbert, Henry.. .Bamby Manor, Newark, Notts. 
Gilbert, John.. .Perry Barr, Birmingham 
Gilbert, Joseph.. .Evesham 
fGUbert, R....Ashby Hall,Beigbapton, Norfolk 
ifGilbert, B.,jan....Rockland St. Mary, Norwich 
fGiibert, William A... .Gantley, Acle 
Gilbertson, M... .Elm Cottage, Egham Hill, Surrey 
Gilbey, Alfred.. .Woobnm House, BeaconsReld 
Gilbey, Walter.. .Hargreaves PSik, Stanstead 
Giles, F, T....Marsh House, Bentley, Farnham 
Giles, Henry, jun....Croxton l^rk, Tlietfozd 
Giles, John. .^I^ndfoid House, Kidderminster 
*fGilford, WRlism.. .North Luffenham, Uppingham 
Gill, George.«.Weston, Shrewsbury' 

Gillard, Henry.. .Stafford 
fGUlart, R... .LlyuRoedd, Machynlletli 
GOlett, C....Lower Haddon, Hampton, Faringdon 
Gillett, Frederick.».Upton l^wns, Burfotd 
GUlett, John.. .Qaklands, Cbarlbury 
Gillett, John.. .Mjnster Lovel, Witney 
Gillott, Thomas L«.. .10, Broad Gate, Coventry 
Gillow, Rev. Charles.. .Ushaw College, Durham 
GiUow, Richard,jun....Leighton Hall, Lancaster 
01pin*Brofflm^ G, # .Sedbjory Parky Ridimond, Yorks. 
GilstmpyWitliam, .fomh^ PK., Bury St. Edmund’s 
Gindeis, iSuaucd.. .Inge^ StaJR^rd 
Glasier, William Richard.. .41, faring Cross, S,W. 
Glanville, R. Ca>ew..Sconnota;, St, Germans 
Glegg, Lt.>CoI. E. Holt,. ,Ba(dcford Ball, Chester 
Glen, G.*..Stratton Andley Park, Bicester 
-fGlover, John., .Bangley. Tamworth 
Glover, Robert.. .Wexford, Liehdeld 
Glynne, Rev. Henry.. .Hawaxden Rectory', Chester 
Glynne, ^ S., Bb, .Hawarden CsstU, Flints. 
fGobbitt, , .TheOrove, HoUeslcy, Woodbridge 
Goddard, B. N«. .Manor Ho.,CaiiSb,Wootton*Ba88ett 
Godards B. H.., .TSbberton, Dndtwieh 
Goddard, Thomas.. .St. Fagans, Cardiff 
Goddard, Wm. Gilbert.. .Broad Chalk, Salisbury 
f Goddard,Wm.R.. .GlastonHiUHo.,EveXBley,Kants, 
iGodsjdl, Philip Wm..Iseoyd He., WhitdhutchiSalop. 
Godson, N. .Harewood Houses Chipping Norton 
Godwin, J.'S. S...West Peekham, Maidstone 
Godwin, Robert.^.Water Raton, Cricklade 
Godwin, William,. ^Lugwardine, Hereford 
Gcddingham, H. G.. • 

Goldsmitlt, Harry.. .Com Hill, Bury Sb Edmund’s 
tGoRedge, Matthajis,..ForthBmpton, Tewkesbury 


fGonne, Charles.. .11, St. Helen’s Place, E.C. 
fGooch, John Virel.. .Reform Club, Pall Mall. S,W. 
Goodall, W. B...Sutton,Market Drayton 
GoodchiU,Philip. .The Grange,Glen Parva, Leicester 
■f-Goodden, John.. .Over Compton, Shmborne, Dorset 
f Goodhart. Charles R... .Langley, Beckenham 
fGoodlske.F. Mills... Wadley House, Faringdon 
Goodaon, Wm... .Hill Fsm, Mitcham, S.R. 

Goodwin, Frederick*..Britannia House, Worcester 
Goodwin, J... .Bath and West of England Soc., Batli 
Gordon,Charles...Wiscombe Park, Honiton 
fGotxinge, Hugh.. .Southwick; Green, Shoreham 
-fGorst, William.. .Garston, Liverpool 
Go^g, J.W.. .Idttle Bradley Place, Newmarket 
Gosling, Thomas G.... 15, Portland Place, W. 
fGosset, Major Arthur.. .WestPark,MortIake,S.AV. 
■fGotch,Wm. Hepburn, .Chileombe Farm,Winchester 
Gothorp, James.. .Mowbray Hill, Bedale 
Gough, Ashwin D.. .Hinton, Evesham 
Gough, Ralph Dickinson...Willenhsll, Staffs. 
Gould, John.. .Hyde Hall, Denton, Manchester 
. Gouldbum, John.. .Bxoomhall, Nantwich 
Gouldboume, J... Wilksley, Whitchurch, Salop. 
Ooulding, Wm.... 108, Patridc Street, Cmk 
Goulter, Allen...Hawkesbury, ChippingSodbury,, 
Goothwaite, Richard<..Lumby,Soutl]i Milford 
fGow, James.. .Fowler’s Paric, Hawkhurst, Kent 
Gower, Andrew...Market Drayton 
fGower, Erasmus. .Clyn Derwen,Naxberth,S. Wales 
4Gowcr,6.^W. G. Leveson.. .Titsey Pk., Godstone 
fGowe?,' J. Leveson.. .Bill Hill, Wokjngbam, Berks. 
fGower, Robb F.. .Clyn Derweu, Narberth, S.Wales 
fGraftott, Duke of.«.Easton, Thetfbrd 
Graham, A... .Manor House, Bamston, Birkenhead 
f Graham, James... 

Graham, James.. .Parcelstown, Westlinton, CaflUle 
Graham, Walter.. .West Drayton, Uxbridge 
Graham, William, jim... .Pewet, Abingdon 
Graham, William, jun..- .Newport, Monmouth 
Grain, Petm**. .SheUbrd, Cambridge 
fGrandeaa, Louis...Nancy, Meurthe, Fcanee 
f GtanbSir G.HePherson,l^, .Ballindalloch, N*B. 
fGraat, Colonel William L... .13, Vktotia Sb, S.W. 
tGrahtham, Geoige.. .Barcombe Place, Lewes 
Grantham, Major, H* 7«.. .West Keal Hall, Spilsby 
Grantham,R. B^ C.E.,*. .22, Whitehall Place, S.W. 
Grantley, Lord... Wouenh Park, Guildford 
fGranvUle, Earl, K.G.v. * Aldenham,BHd^nDrth 
Graves, Robert. * .Chaitton, Ludwell, Salislmry 
fGtay, FredeHek.. .Castle Gamy, Somerset 
tGray,G. WM...Gattoii, Reigate 
fGiay, J... .BacKwell West Town^ Bristol 
Gray, Thes,. * .Clayton Sb West, NewcaiUnm-Tyne 
Graaebrook, Geoige.. .The BaceCouise, Stourbridge 
Greatozex, F.... Queen's Brewery, Manchester 
Greaves, John.. .BUfield, Oxford 
Greaves William.. .Bskewell, Derbyshire 
Green, Alfred.. .Kinwatton, Redditeh 
Green, John.. .Heath Grange, Worcester 
fGreen' Joseph B.«. .Marlow, Leintw'ardine 
Green, Robert.. .Scalby, Scarborough 
Green, Stephen.. .Haverfordwest 
Green, Rev. Thomas.. .Badby, Daventry 
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tGieenaU,6«M.*W8lton Hall,W«ningion» Lancashire 
Greenaway, George C.< • .Binswood Cott. Leamington 
Greene, Edward, M.P..<.Westgate. Bury St Edmd's. 
fGxeene, Harry A....Crown Street, St. Ives, Hants. 
Greene, John^«.MiUbFQok, Magany, Kildare 
Greene, John M.... Stxadi^all, ISfewmaiket 
f Greene, Thomas.. .’Whittington Hall, Lancaster 
Greene, Wm... .Ditcham Park, PetergSeld 
Greening,E.0...85, King Street,Westminster,S.W. 
Greenly, C. W... .Titley Court, Titley, Herefordshire 
tGreenfield, George . .Belle Ean Park, OUerton 
Greenalade, John., .Balham, Tiverton 
•jGreenwell, Thomas.. .Broomshields, Darlington 
fGreenwood, J.. ..Swareliffe Hall,Bipley, Tork^ire 
fGreetham, J.. .Staindeld Hall, Wragby, Lincoln 
Gxeetham, William.. .Stainfleld Hall, Wiagby, Line. 
fGrqgg, Thomas... 

fGregson, Matthew.. .Toxtrth Park, Liverpool 
fOreig, D.*. .FowlexhSteam Plough Works, Leeds 
Grenfell, Arthur Biveradale.. .Travellers’ Clah,S.W. 
f Grenville, B. N., M.P... .BntleighGt., Glastonbury 
GrevilletLord... North Minnas Perk, Hatfield 
•fGiey, Charles G... Dilston, Corhri^-on-Tyne 
tChey,Hon. aDe...!!,South Audley Street, W. 
tGiey,Hon.&Bev. F.De...Copdock, Ipswich 
fGrey, Hon.^F'. W., G.C.B... .Lynwood, Stains 
.fGrey,Bt.Hon.^G.,Bt„M.P*..Fallowdon,Alawick 
Grey, Jas... .Kimmezston, Wooler, Northumberland 
Griffin, Alfred E... .Wolverhampton 
Griffin, Cfimnent W... .Wellington, Peterborough 
Griffin, Edward.. .Toweney Manor, Thame 
Grifihi, George. • .Tortan, Kidderminster 
Griffin, George F.., •TTHington, Staffind 
Griffin, Jolm.. JEferough Fen, PeMnrofigh 
Griffin, T. John.. .Preston Vale^ Penkridge, Stafis, 
Griffitj^ C. Darby.. .Pkdwovth^Hoose, Beading 
Giiffidi, E. B.#. .l^Newydd, Trefrtaid;, Ehy 1 
Griffith, X..Idw7ndniis, Neweastle-h^lyn 
Griffith, John, jun.. • .Trevorgan, Cardigan 
Ghriffith, William.. .Glyn, Dolgelly 
Chiffiri^ Thomas J... .Iffidiop’s Castle, Salop. 
Griffiths, Edward.. .New Court, Hereford 
Griffith^ John.. .Houlsfcon Middle, Salop, 

Griffiths, John Harwixd. ..The Weir, Hereford 
Griffith^ John B... .Brynderwen, Llanrwst 
Griffiths, B. CL...Park Farm, Broughton, Chester 
Griffiths^ Samuel.«.Overton, Flints. 

Griggi^ George. ..Oaklaads, Bomfiurd 
'fGrimei, Wm. Hewlett. .Babbenhall, Kenilworth 
Grimston,Lt.-CloL Oswald A. .. 

Grimwade, Edward. ..Ipswich 
Grbodley, William.. .Weeping Cross, Stafford 
fGrfeewo^ H.. • .Daylesford Ho., Chipping Nortmx 
tOifeseil, Thos.. .Norhury Park, Dorking 
Groom, James.. • Azlstone House, Wellington, Salop. 
Gioueooik, Charles.. .Stanfield Hall, Wymondham 
Groves, ^heut A. G....Berriiigton, Shrewsbu^ 
Grouty John. ..BullHotel, Wo^htidge 
Grundy, E. S... .Beddish Hall, Warrington 
GiM^ Louis.. .Broomhorough, Chester 
GuBffing;, Bfehird...Brick Barms, Malvern Wells 
.Svrdelife, Banbury 

Galsto%4hmJ«4Be1^ci&, tdasgadCM^ Carmarthen 


Gunnell, Thomas.. .Milton, Cambridge 
Gunson, J.. • .Ponsonby, Colder Bridge, Whitehaven 
Gunaon, John.. .HopeQeld, Lowicfc, tTlvezston 
f Gunter, Captain Bobert... Wotherhy 
f Gordon, B... .Letton Hall,Shipdham, Norfolk 
t Gordon, Bev. P..Cramworth, Shipdham, Norfolk 
fGurdon, William... Brantham. Manningtree 
fGurney, John Henry, ..Maxldon, Totnes 
fGumey, Bt. HomBuisell, M.P. .8, Palace Grdn8,W. 
fQurteen, Daniel...Haverhill, Suffolk 
Gutteridge, Charles.., Assendon, Henley-on-Thamea 
fGny, John Henry... Whitchurcl^ Aylesbury 
fGuthrie, John.. .Guthrie Castle, Forfarshire 
Guy, G. F... .Angel HiH, Bury St. Edmund’s 
Gwyn, H... .Dyffryn, Neath, Glamorganshire 


H. 

Hack, Algernon ..Buckminster,Ghuntibam 

Hack, Matthew.. .Leicester 

Hadden, A.. .The Old Parks, Ariiby-de-la^Zooeb 

Hagen, Jacob... Ropley House, Alresford 

Haggard, Wm.M. B...Bradenham HallfThetford 

Ha^, George Augustus,.. 7, Argyle St.,Begent StW. 

tHaig,J.H.... 

Haine, George.. .Over Farm, Gloucester 
Haines, J. Poole. • .Botelm: House, Cheltenham 
Hale, Bernard.. .Holly Hill, Bitfield, Sussex 
Hale, Cbas. G.. ..Glenloebay, Killrie, Pertfaahfre 
Hales, C.« .Bassingboume, Boyston , 

Hales, Edward,, .The Waldrons,: Croydon 
Halford, T... •Newboild'mk<'Stour,IBdpBton><on>^^ 
fH^&x, Fisooont. .Hricleton 1^, Doncaster 
Hall, Alexander Hall... Wateig^ EmsWortU 
HklkCapt A W.». ,01«emont, Mitlbrook, Hants. 
Hall, Beqjmnin.. .Wood Farm, Malvern Wells 
Hall, Charles.. .Bzidcwood Viih, Croydon, S. , 

Hall,Collinion..,Naveatock, Bom/otd, E. 

Hall, Francis.. .Park Hall, Mansfield 
HaB, George.. .Garford, Yarkhill, Ledbury 
Hall, George S.. .Ely, Cambs. 
fHall, Henry.,. 

Htdl, James...Scarborough Hall, Beverley 
Hall, J. 0... .1, Brunswick Bov, Queen Sq., W.C. 
Halh Major-Qen..« .Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
fHall, Marriott.. .Thorpe Salvin, Worksop 
fHall, Marshall,..New University Club, S.W. 

Hall, Richard., .Baglan House, Neatb,S. Wales 
Hall, Bichard. ..Great Barford, Deddington 
fHall, William... Ashton, Leominster 
HaU, Wm.. .Seven Springs, Cuhberley, Cheltenhanv 
Hall, William Henry.. .Glen Parva, lieieester 
Hallam, Tboa... .Bridlesmith Gate, Nottingham 
fHall Dare, P.M..., 

HaU Dare, W^.-Newtownbarry-house,Ireland 
Hallett, F. F... .The Manor House, Brighton 
fHalliday, J.. ..Chapel Cleeve^ Taunton 
Halls, Joseph. .Denham Castte, Bury St. Edmund’s 
Halsey, Thomas.. .The Hyde, Cheltenham 
Hamhleton, A-P...Harley Thorp, Newcastle, Staffs, 
f Hambio^ Charles, M.P.. .Milton Abbey, filandferd 
fHambmgh, Abert J. k. .Steep HiU Castle, Ventno. 
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Hamer, Gharlea M...Siiitterfleld,StTatfoxd-on-ATon 
Hamel, Alfred J... .Lancaster Place, Leicester 
fHames, John.. .Botherhy, Leicester 
fHsmilton, Capt. Archibald.. .Boz^e, Ayr 
Hamiltou, Chas.W.... .Hamvood, Cionee, Co. Meath 
f Hamilton, John.. .Sundrom, Ayr, N.B. 
fHaznilton,John. ..HUston Itoh,Monmonth [Avon 
f Hamilton, SirB. H. C., Bt.,B.C3.. .Stratford-on* 
f Hamilton, Wm. M... .2, Ordiaid Place, Canterbury 
Hammersley, Hogh.. .Great Haseley, Tetsworth 
fHammeridey, Wm.. .Parkinson Street, Nottingham 
fHammerton, George... Frincethorpe, Rugby 
Hammond, John... Bale,'Thetford 
Hamond, diaries Frederick.. .NevcaeOe-on-Tyne 
'f’Hamond, Nicholas... 

fHamond, W. Parker.. .Pampisford Hall, Cambridge 
fHampson, J... .XTUen Wood, Leckhampton 
Hampton, George...Finedon Park Farm, Worthing 
fHanbnry, E.. ..Eastrop Grange, Highworth 
Hanbnry, Osgood, Jon....Howe Batch, Brentwood 
Hanbury, Robert,. .Pole?, Ware 
Hancock, J. Donne.. .Halse, Taunton 
Hancox, Edward 0.*..Evesham 
Hand, James... Ludlow 

tHandley,Maj. B.. .Pointon House, Folkingham 
Bandy, Edward.. .Sierford, Cheltenham 
Hankey, George A... .Femey Hill Farm, Barnet 
Hanmer, Sir J.Bt., M.P.BettisQeld,Pk., Whitchumh 
Hansam. Henry J.....Burtote, Abingdon 
fEannay, Robert.. .Spdngfield, Ulverston ' 
Hanni^, James. .Little Oat Hidl, Burgess Hill 
Harbin, George. ♦ .Newton House, Yeovil 
Harbord, Collet.. .Bookers Lee, Cranleigh, Guildford 
fHaxcourt, E. W... .Stanton Hatcourt, Witney 
Harcourt, Colonel F. V.. .6, Carlton Gardens, S.W. 
fHardacre, Richard...Hellideld, Leeds 
Ebirding, EgertonW,.. .Old Springs, Market Drayton 
Harding, Charles. ^ .Knighton, Leicester 
f Hardhag, J<di%. > «Bdmley, Gkmeestershire 
Harding, James.. .Wat«t»>n,J)or^8ter 
Harding, John.^ .Bieton House, Shrewsbury 
Harding, T, K.., .Maiden Bradley, Bath 
Harding, W.« .East Woodyates,,Onuibome, Salisbury 
Bardinge, E. S... .Stonewall Ptok, Edenbridge 
Harden, Edwin.. .Heaton Norris, Stockport 
Hardwick, Alfred.. .Hangleton, Portslade 
Hardwick; R...,Bowden, AUrineham, Cheshire 
Hardy, A.. .Haekley House, Sudhory, Derbyshire 
Hardy, B..OieenhottseFam, Ashoeer, Chesterfield 
E^dy, James.., Jaques Hail, Manningtree. 
fHardy, J<*ii,M.P,.Dun8tall Hall, Burton-on-Treat 
Hardy, L..BagnleyHomeBsrm,NQrthenden , 
Hardy, Peter.. .The Grange, Glaines, Worceater 
Hardy, Richaid.,,MareMngton,Utto , 
tHardy,W, H. C.... LetheriugsettHall, Holt, Norfolk 
tHare, Sir Jv Bart. 

Hare, kr Thos., Bt,.. .Stow Hall, Downham Market 
Hare, T. J... .Crooke Hall, Chorley 
Hare, Thos. W.. .Berthddii, Llattdinam,M<»itgomery 
fHarewood, Earl of.. .Harewood House, Leeds 
fHarford, J. B... .Stoke House^Stoke Biriiop, Bristol 
fHarford, W.., .Barley Wood, Wriugton, Bristol 
Hk^maves, Edward £1.. ..Kirkham, Lancaridre 


Barker, James.. .Tibshelf, Alfreton 

Harkes, David.. .Mere, Knut8ford„Che8bire 

f Harland, Henry Seaton., .Brompton, York 

fHarle, J. J... .Mill Hills, Haydon Bridge 

Harlock, Henry. .Fomham, Bury St Edmund's. 

fHarman, Hon.L. King..Ballymena, eo. Longford 

fHarper, Latimer...ChiltonCottage, Hungerford 

Harper, William. ..Bury, Jjancashire 

Harrett, R,.. .Kirkwhelpington,Newcaatle-on-Tyne* 

Harries, Francis, jun... .Cruckton Hall, Shrewsbury 

Hank, Charles T....Knighton House, Lmcester 

Harris, Edward.. .Horbling Vicarage, Folkingham 

Harris George Shirley.. .Leicester 

Harris, John.. .Nottiogham 

Hank, John Dove, Jun.... Knighton, Leicester 

f Harris, Lord.. .Belmont, Faversham 

Harris, Samuel... Westcoates Grange, Leicester 

Harris, Thomas.. .Moston, Stanton, Salop. 

Harris, Thomas.. .Stonylane, Bzomsgrove 
Harrison, Col. Broadley.. .Kynastone, Ross 
tHazrison, Daniel.. .Kendal 
Harrison, John.. .Summerlands, Kendal . 
fHarrkon, John. .The Willows, Leicester 
Harrison, John. .Warmingham, Sandbaeh 
Hamson, J„ jun.. .Snelston Hall, Ashboume 
Harrimn, J. T... .3,Fkrk Place Villae» Maida Hill 
Harrison, Rev. J.H... .Bngbrooke Rectory, Weedon 
fHarrkon, Richard...Wolverton, Stony Stratford 
Harrism, Rev. R, J.. Caerhowell, Gaithmyl, Salop 
Harrison, T. Ashton...Stalybridge, Cheshire 
Harrison, W. H... .Oxendeit Northamptonshire 
fHarrkon, William.. .Samleshury Hall, Preston 
' Harrold, G.A... * Leicester 
Harrowhy, Earl of, K.G... .Norton Ho,, Campdeh 
Hart, Henry P... .Beddingham, Lewes 
Hart, John.. .Strangeways, Manchester 
fHarter, Rev. G. G... .Cranfidd, Newport Pagneil 
f Harter, Jas. Collier.. .Broughtrm Hall, Manchester 
HartiU, Jeremiahs. .Willenhall, "Wolverhampton 
Hartland, W. Jnn... ^Bodley, Westbury-on-Sevem 
Hartley, Gilford Wm..*.Rnse Hill, li'i^tehaven 
Hartopp, Sir J. Bt..Foar Oaks Hall, Sutton Coldfield 
Harvey, Chas, W.., .Walton-on-the-HiU, Liverpool 
Harvey, Gemge. ..Belton, Great Yarmouth 
Harvey, John J....Statenb(H:D' House^ Sandwich 
f Harvey, Richard.. .Greenaway, Torquay 
Harvey, Richard H.. ..Slade House, Haverfordwest 
Harvey, William.. .Timworth, Bury St.Edmund’s 
Harwi^, John. * .Chaddesley Ckrhet, Sadderminater- 
Harwood, Thomas.. .Bektead Hdl, Ipswidb 
f Hadam, John Perceval.. .Gilmow House, Bolton 
f Haaiewood, L. B.. .134, Gxediam Ho., Old Broad St. 
fHaasall, G^'...Bhelford Manor, RadoliiTe-oii-l^ent 
Hassall, Jo8e|di. ..Great Wigston, Leicester 
Kaasall, ,Wm... .Bubney, Whitchurch, Salop. 
Hatfoll^ Chas. Taddy.. .Hartsdowa House, Margate- 
Hatherton, Lord.. .Teddedey, Penkridge 
Hathom, A. .SmeathallB,'Ferrybridge, Yorkshire 
Hathomthwaite, W. H... .Wyei8dale,Dolphinholme 
Hatton, William.. .Kiugston, Tetsworth, Oxon. 
HavetSb William...Bacon's Form, Mountnessing 
Eawar^ IL...M6lk Hill, Halesworth 
, llawaxden, Vkcount.. .Dundrum Castle, Cadiel 
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List of Members of the 


Haiiv-don, W_Walkejrfield, Staindrop, Durham 

?fHawkesvorth» S.. .Forest Mountrath, Ireland 
Bawken, Thomas. ..Mellingey, St. Issey, Com^vall 
Havrkes, Thomas., .Foxdows, Wellington, Somerset. 
tHawkeg, William., .Thenford, Banhury 
Havkins, Rev. Canon.. .St. Woolas, Newport, Bon. 
tHawkins, T... .Bentley Hall, Ipswich 
•fHawldns, Thos., jnn....Mannington Ho., Hereford 
Hawthorn, W... .BenweHCIottage,Newcastle-on-Tyne 
fHay, C. Anderson. .York Ter,, Regent’s Pk., N.W. 
Hayes, Henry.. .Stamford 
Hayes, John Higson.. .Frodsham 
'+BfeyDe, John.. .24, Gloucester Sq., Hyde Park, W. 
Bbyter, Tom John.. .West Woodgates, Salisbury 
Hayward, Frederick., .Needham Market 
IHaywood, Edward W., • .Silling Bedditch 
Haywood, Georgy.. .Derby 
Haywood, Henry.. .Blakemere House, Hereford 
Haywood, James, jun.., .Derby 
vHazlerigg, Sir A. Grey, Bt... .Noseley Hall, lieicester 
Head, Jo^.. .Orwell Works, Ipswich 
‘Headlam, M... Whorlton, Darlington [natd Castle 

•tHeadlam, RtHn.T. K,M.P..Gilmohby Hall. Bar- 
Headly, Edward.. .2, New Square, Cambridge 
rfBealefH.Newton...Highiield, Hemel Hempstead 
Healey, Edward C..,. Wyphurst, Guildford 
(Heard, Wm... .St, Maigwet’s, Warn 
Heasman, AhQred.., Angmeiing, Arundel 
Heath, Joha.,.01eobuxy Mortimer, Bewdley 
fBeatheote, Capt. E.., ..Blanshard, Jiyndhnrst 
fHeathcote, J.I M.* ..Qosmington Casfde, StUton 
Heatley, James H...,Bngte£oii, Hall, Penfcridge 
Heatley, John.. .Eaton, Market Drayton 
f Heacley, R. T... .Eaton Grange^ Market Drayton 
Beaitley, T.. .Pattingham* Wolverhampton 
Heaton, T. ..Castle Hill, Alton, Qmadle, SuS^ 
Hedley, Thomas...Cos Lodge, NewetAtle*on-Tyne 
fHellyer, G. W. M.., .Tan-y-Grarth, Bettws*y'Coed 
Belyar, Wm. Hawker.. .Coker Hall, Yeovil 
Hemming, Richard...-Bentley Manor, Bromsgrove 
i-Hempson, John A....Erwarton Hall, Ipswich 
fHemsley, John.. .Shelton, Newark, Notts. 
Henderson, John.. .The Shrubbery, Sandwich 
Henderson, John. ..HcsmleY Hill, South Shields 
Henderson, W... .Fo^betxy Mains, BeUbrd 
-rf-Heneage, Edward...Haintott Ha^Wragby 
Heneage, Geo. Walker.. .Compton Basset, Caine 

-^Henley, Henry Gomidi.. .Leigh House, Chard 
l^nley, Joseph J.. ..Sherbnm Lodge, TetswonU 
‘f’Besdey, Rt. Hon. J, W., M.P.. * .Waterpury, Ozon. 
Bemnxker, Capt...‘W'^on Hall, Bnlkington, Rugby 
Henniker, IjOtA. . .Woodlands^ Ipswich 
iHenniog, James... 

Henning,William L,...Frome House, Dorchester 
JBfenily, PVederiok H... .Lodge Park,Strafilut, Ireland 
Henry, Capt. James.., BlacUdownHonse, Petworth 
HehiRnan, H. D.. ..Dnston Lodge, Northampton 
Henson, Wll&m...Barton Fields, Hinckley 
- He^bom Thomas,, .CLapham Common, S.W. 
iHepwartih, Joabna.. .Rogertiiorp, Ponteftact 
Berbsi^ E.... Ll a n s sntfl ined, Abeigavenny 
fSerbert, John, Msnrioe.. .Rocklands, Ross 
■fHerbelft, M^-Ges. Hon. P. H. M.P..Berke!ey Sq, 


Herbert, Thos.., .86, Welford Road, Leicester 
Hercy, John... Cruchfleld House, Maidenhead 
Herrick, Wm. Perry... Beau Manor Park, Loughboro 
fHexries, Lord,. .Evetingham Park, Fockliugton 
Herring, Frank.. .Blasted Park Farm, Sevenoakf. 
Herring, Henry...Caldwell Farm, Kiddecminiktcr 
Hersee, Miss... Westgate, Cliichester [m und’s 
Hervey, Lord A., M.P.....Ickworth, Bury St. Ed- 
f Heseltine, E.... 6 A, Austin Friars, E.C. 

Hesketh, Sr T, G„ Bt., M.P.. .RufiFord Hall, Ormskirk 
Heskett, William. ..Plnmpton Hall, Penrith 
Keslop, Rev. Gordon...CossaU,Nottingham 
Hedop, Isaac.. .XJipeth, Chester-le-Street 
Hesseltine, W. .Beaumont Cote, Barton-on-Humber 
fHester, G. P... .Town Clerk’s Office, Oxford 
Hetherington, J. Ri.*.Carleton, Carlisle 
HetheringtOtt, RobL ...Manor Ho„ Ropley„Alieafo»‘l 
Hetherington, B. Beaty. ..Park Head, Silloth 
Hewer, Ruh«rt..Fairgreen Farm, Chipping Norton 
Hewertson, Nelson.. .Newport, Monmouthshire 
Hewett, James,. .Poshrooke, Titchdeld 
Hewett, William Henry.. .Norton Court, Ihunton 
Hewson, John Dale, M.D... .Coton Hill, Staffind 
Heygate, Captain E. N.. ..Buckland, Leominster 
fHeytesbnry, Lord,. .I-Ieytesbury, Wilts 
fHeywood, J... .26, Palace Gardens, Kensington, W. 
Heywood, Wm. H.., .Dunham Massey, Altrincham 
fHibbert, H...Broughton Grove, Oran^, Lancashire 
fHibbert, John... Bray wick Lodge, Maitohead 
fHibbert, P. E. T... 114, HiU Street, W. 

Hibbert, T. J..B«>nghton Grove, Newton-in-Cartmel 
fHibbext, Washington*. .14, Hitt Street, W. 

Hibbit, A. W. W,....PenkrSdge, Staflbrdshire ^i 
Hicken, Jolm.. .DunCow Hotel, Drnichurch, B^hy 
fHieks, Six F.« Btl.. .Oakfield, l^atham Hill, S.W. 
Hicks^ G. H. T,., .HBl Grove,Wells, Somerset 
Hicks, L.H,. .Paddock Lodge, Kentish Town, N.W. 
fHicks, Tliomas. .Holmewood, Streatham Hill, S.W. 
Hickson, Richard.. .Hougham, Grantham 
Higginbotham, Samuel*. .Killermont, Glasgow 
Higgins, CoLWrn. B.., .Piet’s Hill, Bedford 
tHigginson, Edmund.. .Saltmarsh, Bromyard 
Higgs, Albert A... .The Bath Farm, Penkridge 
fHiggs, J. Birch...Brewood, Penkridge 
HighSeld, George.. .Blencogo House, Wigton 
Hilder, TOJam*. .Tenterden 
fEildyaid, J. R. W..Htttton-HonviUe, Northallerton 
tHildyard, Thomas, B.T., M,P...Flintl»am, Newark 
Hill, Rev. Abraham.. .24, Spa. Place, Leicester 
Hill, Henry.. .52, Qoeen's Gate I'errace, S.W. 

Hill, Rev. J... .The Citadel, Hawkston, Shrewsbnry 

Hill, John*..Llancays, Usk 

Hill, John,*.Wista8ton Manor House, Nontwish 

Hill, John.. .Severn Stoke, Worcester 

Hill, Rev. R. P... .Bromesbetrow, Ledbury 

Hill, Ricliard.. .Orleton Court, Ludlow 

fHiU, T. Rowley. .Catherine ]^R House, Worcester 

HUI-Trevor,Lord A. E., M.P.. .Brynkin'alt, Chirk 

Hilliam, Capt. Thomas. ..Willesby Hall, Spalding 

Hilliard, Rev. J. A. S.. Little W ittenham, Abingduu 

Hilliard, William E*.. .Cowley House, Uxbridge 

Hills, Alfred.. .The Coppice, Penkridge 

Hills, William Arthur., .Hammerwich, Luthfie'd 
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Hilton> Heniy.. »Sole St. Ho., Selling, Faversham 
Hilton, Bolsext S... .Milstead Ileetor 7 ,SittingboaTne 
Hiltdii, Ste|>!]ben Mos^xave.. .Braxnbling, Wingham 
Hilton, Capt. Thos... .Nackington Ho., Canterbury 
■tHippi^y, John.. .Stone Easton, Bath 
fHip\vell, G. M....Elmore Lodge, Sutton, Surrey. 
Hitdbcock, Rev. J. .Qhitteme All Saints, Heytesbury 
Hit(tean, John, HJD... .Miekleover, Derby 
HobH Charles.. .Maisey Hampton, Cricklade 
Hobbsf, William.. .Derward’s Hall, Bocking, Essex 
Hoblyn,W. P... .The Fir Hill, St Coliimb, Cornwall 
Hobson, J... .St Heot^ Hunts. 

Hobson, John George.. .Curlew Lodge, Long Sutton 
fHobson, Thomas, Pownall Hall, Wilmslow 
Hockenhull, John.. .The Flax Yards, Tarporley 
Hockin, John.. .Bropmhill, Bude, Cornwall 
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Knight, Edward.. .Chawton House, Alton 
Knight, Edward.. .Sandon, Stone, Staffs. 
fKnight, E... .HighLeadou, Newent 
Knight, Edward W... .Newton Harconrt, Leicester 
Knight, Capt. Gregory. .GlenParva Manor, Leinster 
Knight, John.. .Castle View House, Famworth 
Knight, John.. .Forthampton, Tewkesbury 
Knight, J, L...Barton underNeedwood, Sta|rs. 
Knight, Maj. Joseph.. .Glen Farva Manor, Leicester 
Knight, Josiah.. .Milwich, Stone, Stafford^ire 
Knight, Richard..,Bobbing Court, Sittingboume 
Knight Thomas.. .Norlington, Lewes 
Knigbt,Rev. Thos. H.. .Broadhayes House, Honiton 
Knight, W. Edward. .14, Carter Gate, Newark, Notts* 
f Knighton, SirW .,Bt..Blendworth Lodge, Horndeam 
Hnollyi^ J. E... .Fttehead Court, Taunton' 

KnoUys, Gen. Sir W;, K.CI.B.. .Blount’s Ct, Henley 

Knpwlea; James*. .Wetherby 

fKnowles, James...Eagl^y Bank, Boliton 

KnoVlea, William.. .Gloucester 

Knox, Oetevius N.,. .Corgrig Lodge, Foynes, Ireland 

tKynndreley, O: T. S,.. .High Fields* Uttoxeter 

Kyrke, Rich. V... .Nantyfi&ith Ball, Wrexham 


L. 

Labalmondiere, G...«32, Graven Street, Strand, W.C,. 
Lacey, Robert.. .Hoton, Loughborough 
fLake Edward*., .Hill Side, Strood, Kent 
Lake, James...Newland8, Teynham, Sittingboume- 
Lake, John. ..Edgeworthy, Motchard, Tiverton 
Lake, Robert... Milton, Canterbury 
Lakin, Henry... Link End, Malvern 
Lambe, John. ..Hopefield, Eccles;, Manchester 
fLambert, Chas... .Sunk Island, Otteringham, Hulf 
f Lambert, H. T....Sandhills, Bletchingley, BedhDl 
Lambert, Wm. Chas... .Stepleton Manor, DomheBter 
f Lancaster, T,...Bownham Honse, Stroud 
Laudot Walter J... .Lee Hall, Rugeley 
Lane, Ebeneser.., .Honey Street, ISdarlborough 
Lane, John.. .Winslow Hall, Bucks 
f Lane, ldeut.’‘Col.. J. H. B... .Lilly Hill, Bracknelh 
fLane, William.. .Broadfield, Northleach 
Lang, Thomas M*.. .Barrington Coart, Ilminster 
fLangdali^ Lady... .Eywood, Kington 
Langdale, Sampson....Espley House, Morpeth ' 
Langford, William...Olierbury Hall, Salop.' 
Lan'gham, Herbert. ..ColitesbtQoke, Northampton 
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fLangton, W, H.P.G<tte,M:,P..*.Kewton Pk., Bath 
Larking* John Wingfield.. .The Firs, Lee, Kent 
Larkman, G. J.,, .Caldecott Hall, Fritton, liowestoft 
Larkman, Kobert...Belton Hall, GrearYarmouth 
Larkworthy, J. L....Worcester 
Laseelles, F. II... .Mayfield, KawledgejFarnbam 
tLasoelleSjHon. G. £,.Slon. Hill, Thirsk 
Latham, Geo. William...Bradwall Hall,Sandbach 
tLatham, Thomas... Little Wittenham, Abingdon 
Laud, B. H.... IJnry St. Edmund's 
■f Laurence, William.. .Brockworth Park, Gloucester 
fLaurie, Andrew.. .10, Charles St., St. James’s,S.W. 
i-Laurie, ReginaldNorthalU.PaxHillPk.,Cuckfield 
Laverack, Samuel S,.. .Redness Hall, Goole 
f Law, Rev. R. V... .Christian Malford, Chippenham 
Lawes, John Bennett. .Rothamsted Park, St. Albans 
fLawford, Thomas, jun.., .London, Canada West 
tLawley, Hon. & Rev.S. W..,E8crick Rectory, York 
Lawrence, J. W . .Chesterfield Grange. Lichfield 
fLawson, C., .Borthwiek Hall, Gorelwidge, N.B. 
fLawson, Chas., jun,.. 34, George Square, Edinburgh 
Lawson, Ki..RedesdaIe Cottage, Nevrcastle-on-I^ne 
Lawson, Rev. E... .LonghnrstHall, Morpeth 
Lawson, Sir Wilfrid, Bart...,Arkleby Hall, Aspatrja 
fLawson, William.. .Brayton Hall, Carlisle 
Lay, Rev. John Ward,,,Hel€, Ashburton 
flay, JohnW,..Walcott*s, Great Tey, Essex 
Laycock, Joseph...Seghill House,JMorthumberland 
Lea, Henry, 319, Bristol Road, Birmingham 
Lea, James.. .Dodecote Grange, Market Drayton 
Lea, John.^.Mackley Farm,Sudbury, Derby 
Lea, John Wheeley • • .Stansfield House, Worcester 
Lea, Joseph. .Grove Mount, Davenham, Horthwich 
I*ea, R, N.. .Vernon’s Oak, Dovetidge 
Leach, Henry. • .Coiston, Pembroke P>ray 

Leadbeater, J. 3..Thorpe Satehville, Melton Mow- 
Leamon, Robert.. .Whitwell, Reepham 
Learmouth, T.L,. .Park Hall, LinUthgow, K.B. 
Leather, Simeon.. .l^amere, Horthwieh 
f Leaver, Ftaneis... Lmognor Hall, Penkridge 
f Leehmere, Sir B. A< H,, 3b.*Hsdon-on-Severn 
Le Cornu, Charles HbBip.. .Triidty Manor, J^sey 
Lee, Clisrles.. .Newton House, 3e^ 

Lee, Oapt. John.. .Woolley Firs, Maidenhead 
Lee, J. Bunting..Stocksfield El.,StOQksSeld-on>Tyne 
fLee, J. Lee...Dillington House,llminstev 
Lee, Joseph., .DQsKm, Corbridge, Northumberland 
Lee^ Joseph Henry. *.Redbrook, Whitchurch, Salop. 
Lee, Thomas S.,. .Brineton House, Shifoal , 
tl.ee,VanghanH...*Lanelay;,UantrhBant, S. Wales 
Leech, George.. * Hunden Great Lodge, Haverhill 
Leedham, WRliam, • .Andover , 

Leeds, Hbary •. .SGhbington, Wansford 
f Leeds, RDbt....Lexham,Gtttleacre, Brandon 
t^ke.R.,..Longfoid Hall, Newport, Salop.' 
fLees, Charles.«.2$, Hulpot Lane, E.C. 

Lees, John...Reigate 

Lees, John, Waterloo Read, Wolverhampton 
Lees, William.. .Gorsty Hill, Ctewe 
fLeese, Charles Stuart...Divan Court, Favenham 
Leese, Spencer...W^ CtiSe, Iheaton, Lancashire 
Le Fen vro„ H. J. *. Les Niemes, St, Peters^ Jersey 
Le Gallais, Albert... La Moire House, Jertey 


Legg, Thomas Fry.. .Buxton Bradstock, Bridport ' 
fLe Grange, Emile. .Bale, Switzerland 
Le Grice, Henry.. .Market Hill, Bury St. Edmund's 
Leggatt, H. B.. •. Biownwich, Farehim . 

Leggatt, S. B... .Crofton, Titchfield 
Legge, Renj.. ..Court Ho., Litton Cheney,Dorchester 
Legh, G. Cornwall, M.P... .HighLegh, IDiatsford 
fLeigh, CoLE..*J<^rell Hall, HoImesChapel 
i^igb, F. A...Ro8egarland,Fottlksmni,eo. Wexfordv 
Leigh, John Gerard.. .The Boo, Luton, Beds. ^ 
Leighton, Robert.. .Thistleyhaugh, Morpeth 
fLeighton, Stanley.. .Sweeney Hall, Oswestry 
Lempriere, Rev. William.. .Rozel li^or, Jersey 
Leney, Charles.. .Haddon Place, Tonbridge 
Leney, Edward... Hadlow Place, Hadlow 
Lennard,'Col. J.F.. .Wickham Court, Bromley, S.R. 
fLenton, William, jun.. ..Onndle 
fLennard, SirT.B.,Bt..,Belha$,Avely,Romford,£. 
Lennox, William.. .Six Mile Bridge, Newc.-Ott-Tyne 
Leuthall, E. Kyffin... Besselsleigh Manor, AUingdom 
Le Page, TJB.. Maison de Bas, St. Andrews, Guernsey 
Lepper, George Andrew.... Aylesbury 
Leslie, Charles Powell, M.P.,. .Gksriough, Ireland ^ 
fLethbridge, Charles.. .Eastbrook Bouse, Tauntom 
Lett, John, ..Stone Coiut, Kidderminster 
Lett, William. * .Riishock, Droitwkh 
Levctt, William.. .Glassenbury, Cranbrook 
Lewes, Col. John.. .Llanliar, Talsam, Carmarthen 
Lewes, Rev. Thomas,.. Taynton, Borford, Oxon. , 
Lewis, David. ..Stiadey, Llanelly, Carmarthen 
fLewis, G... .Bank House, Worthenbury, Wrexham 
Lewis, I. H... .Gallants Ct.,East Faxleigh, Maidstone* 
Lewis, J. L. G. P...HenUan, Narberth, Pembroke 
Lewis, S.... Audley, Newcastde-ander>Lyme 
Le^ris, Thomas...Norehard, Tenby 
Lewis, T. F... .Newporiv MonmouibalhiTe 
Lewis, WRUam ..Shrewsbury 
Lewis, W, H.. * .Olynfiew, Newcastle Emlya 
Lewis, Wyndhmn W... .IJanxshen House, CkiUft 
Lewisham, VisQQant.,.Prtsha3), Wolvm^mnptoa 
fLewthwaite, G.. .Broad^ate, Brbnghtcm in Furness 
Lichfield, Earlof*..Shiigbotoagh, Stafordshire 
liddell, Hon. H. CL, .Bavensworth Castle 
Lightfbot, F. L.«. .Market Drayton, Salop. 

Linaker, ..Norton Hill, Preston Brook, Cheshire 
Lindley, Drbui«. .Radmanthwaite House, Mhnsfieldt 
Lindsay, Col. R, Loyd, M.P., ..Loricisge^ Wantage 
Lindsell, Lieut-Ool., .Fairfield House, Biggleswade 
Linley, William.. .Ham Oommost Surrey 
ftiuto^ Rev. J.A.Hemingford He.,8t.lve8,HttntSri. 
LfUtott, James, jun... .Kimbolton, Hunts; 

Lintott^ Wm..,.Holmbtah, Pinfold, Homham 
•Liuzee, Robert G.. .JenAyna, Romsey 
Zdstexy Charles. • .Coleby Lodge, Lincoln 
Lbter, Edward.. .Ce& Ila, Mon. 

Litchfield, John.. .Epperstone, Nottingham 
yttle, Edward,.. LWll, Chippexiham 
yttle, Haok Mhgnus,. .Himington^ Oundle , 
ildtUe, Herbert John.; .Coldham Hsdl, Wisbech 
UttH Wm... .Vigo House, C^leste^le-St^eet 
tattle, William., .tlttleport, Ely, Gambs, 

Littledalev Harold,. .Liscard, Liverpool 

Littler, J* B. • .Copthoxne, Audlem, Cheshire ^ i 
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fLivesey^ Itev. Tbost... .Stourton Hall, Horncastle 
fLlewellin, R...Tregwynt, Fishgfttard) Pembroke 
fLloyd, Arthur P... .Shawbury, Shrewsbury 
JUoyd, FHincis...l2, Bridge Street, Worcester 
Lloyd, J. A., • .Leaton Knolls, Shrewsbury 
idoyd, John., .Kingsbury, St. Albans 
Lloyd, John.. .B8d Lloyd, Ruabon 
Lloyd, Joseph,. .St. Asaph 
Lloyd, Llewellyn...Croesnewydd, Wrexham 
Lloyd, Llewellyn F.. ..Nannerch Hall, Mold 
Lloyd, Robert...Offbaore, Kidderminster 
fLloyd, B. T.... Aston Hall, Oswestry 
Lloyd, W. B.. .Pbeston Montford Hall, Shrewsbury 
fLobb, Geo., jun. .• .Lawhitton,Launceston,Cornwall 
fLocker, Wm. T.. ..Aston, Stone, Staffs. 

Lodcwood, A. C.,, .Chester 
fLoeoek, Sir C., Bt... .26, Hertford Street, May Fair 
fLoeock, Edmund.. .South Elkington, Louth 
fLocock, Fred... .9, St. Jameses Place, S.W. 
ftioesch, H....CammexswaldsLa, Hitschberg, Prussia 
Logan, J.. .11, Lansdown Crescent, Bath 
fLombe, Rev* H. B... .Melton Hall, Wymondham 
fLondesboroagh, Lord.. .Grimston, Tadcaster 
Long, Alexander Wearing.. .Mint Cottage, Kendal 
Long, Daniel... Whaddon, Glooeesler 
fLong, Kellett,. .Dimstan Hall, I^orwich 
tLong,R.P...Rood Ashton, Trowbridge, Wilts, 
f Longboume^ W. Y. .4* South Sq., Gia^s Inn, W.C, 
fLongcroft, C, J.„.Havant 
Losgcroft, G* B... .UaninsL, Abexayron, Cardigansh. 
fLonge, John • ,,Bpixwmth Park, Norv^ 
tLongfbrd, Earl of,. .Paokenham HaU, Westmeath 
Longland, James.. .Grendon, Kortituimpton 
fLoomes, Edward. •. Whittlmea, Oamla^eshire 
fCiopef^SirMasaey,Bart.,M.P.. .Maririnw^ Roborot^h. 
Lmaine, Edward, i, .The Riding, Narthnmbexland 
fLord, Capt. John * .Great Malvern 

Lord, Rkhaxd.. .Stanton Harcourt, Witney 
Lott, John. YictoxiaPaik Road, N.E. 
fLoueh P. Wm. B.... 

LDVatt> Henry.. .Finchfleld House, Wolverhampton 
Love, Peter.. .Midland Road, Bedford 
Love» S. ..The Water House, Shoreham, Sevenoaka 
fLoveB, Edward W* L.... Binder, Wells, Somerset 
f Lovell, Edwin.. .Binder^ Wells^ Somersetshire 
fLovell, Thomas... Winwiek Warren, Rugby 
^veridge» Charles.. Jvetsey Bank, Fenkridge 
fLoveridge,S.. .Chapel Arii House, Wolverhampton 
Low, George.. .Bughiown, Athy, Kildare 
Lowe, Edward...OomherfbtdMni, T^worth 
Lowe, John.. .Ry hall, Stamford 
Lowe, John, ..Whitmore House, Birmingham 
Loee, John. •. Wheelock Heath, Sandbaeh 
Lowe, Robert Clarendon Street, Nottingham 
Lowe, T....Th 0 Old Pale, Sddisbuiy, Northwich 
Lowe, Thomas.. .Trysail, Wolverhampton 
Lowe,Tkoittas...Calverley Bbll, Handley, Chester 
£«we, Thomas Poster.. .South Croxton, I^lcester 
Geo. Alan. ..Baxringtou Hall, Harlow 
fliOwndei^W. L..«.Liniey Hall, Bruignortib, Salop. 
fLowthe^ Wmiam* HJP.... 
flo^, lA'Chh Ed... .Idllesden, Hawkhurst, Kent 
Jones...Langleybnry, Watford ^ 


Loye, P,. .Kingston Villa, Mannamead, Plymouth 
Lucan, Earl of.. ,$ 6 ^ South Si, Park Lane, W. 
fLucas, Bernard.. .Chesterfield 
fLucas,Rev.C.H .EdithWeston. Rectory, Stamford 
Lucas, George.. .Filby House, Great Yarmouth 
fLucas, Lieut. Richard...EdithWeston, Stamford 
Luckcock, Howard.. .Edgbaston, Birmingham 
Lucy, Rev. J... .Hampton Lucy, Stratford-on-Avon 
Ludlow, H. G. G... .Heywood House, Westbury 
Luff, John W,.. .Canford, Wimborne 
fLugar, Henry...Ingham,Bury St. Edmund’s 
Lungley, Brooke M.. .Peyton Hall, Boxford, Suffolk 
Lunn, Robert...Norton, Evesham 
fLupton, Arthur.. .Headingley, Leeds 
Lurgan, Lord.. .BrownlOw Ho., Lurgan, Armagh 
, fLushington, G. Manners... 
fLutteroth, Robert... Hamburgh 
fLuttman-Johnson, J..Gostiode Farm, Chiddingfold 
Luttrell, Rev. Alex. H. F*., .Minehead, Thunton 
Luttrell, Col.. Badgwoith Ct.,Weston-Saper-Mare 
fLyaU. William... 

Lyne, R. Seager.. .Compton, Winchester, Hants. 
Lyne, Wm....Oddington, Stow-on-the-Wold 
fLynes, G. Boulton... Hackleton Ho., Northampton 
Lynn, John,. .Church Farm, Stroxton, Grantham 
Lyon, William.. .Charlwood, Crawley 
fLythall, Frederick.. .The Spittal Farm, Banbury 
Lyveden, Lord... Fanning Woods, Thrapstone 
Lywood, Edwin. ..Manor Ho*» Maddington, Devises 


M. 

Mabbett, Johni„:St3nchobmbe,,Diuriey, Gloueest^ 
Macadahi, Charles T.... 109„ Fenchhridi 8t.^ E.0L , 
H*Oann, George.. .Court Farm, Malvern 
f MaccMeld, Earl of;. .Sherbum Castle, Tetsworth 
MacClintock, Maj. H. S.. .Hillsborough, Co. Down 
Maedona, Rev. J. Gumming...Hilbre House, West 
Kirby, Birkenhead 

MacDouall, Col. James...Logan. Stranraer, N.B. 
MariDouall, James, jun..Logan, Stranraer, N.B. 
tMaeDowall,J.C.S.... 

Mace, J. Ellis...Ashford Road, Tenterden, Kent 
Mace, Thomas.. .Sherborne, Northleach 
Madhrlan, Walter,.,Ghapelthorpe, Wakefield 
McGeorge, John,. .Gt. Chart, Ashford 
MacGregor, John.., Acton, Weaverham, Northwich 
Machin, J. Vessey.«.Gatefotd Hall, Worksop 
John. ..Chester 

fMadhtosh,David...Havering, Romford, E. 
Mackay, A. S. H.*Ashtou Villa, Ealing Green, Ealing 
fMackenxie, E... .Fawley Court, Hentey-on-Thames 
Haekenrie, James.. .Camden Quay, Cork 
fMackenzie, J.H. ,Northwood,West Hoathley Sussex 
Mackenzie, William...$4, Dawson Street, Dublin 
Mackinder, Harwood.. .Langton Grange, SpUsby 
Mackinder, Herbert.. .Mere Hall, lincoln 
f MacLagan, Peter, M,P.. .Pumpherstone, Midcelder 
McLaren, Henry.. .Offerton Hall, Sunderland 
McLaren, Wm.... Lpw Bum Hall, Durham 
fMcLanghlin, W. G..,,Helmiley, York 
f Macleod, Norman., > 
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^MacNiven, Charles,. .Perrysfield, Oxted, Suixey 
Madan, Martin.. .Haaelour, Tamworth 
fMaddison, George Wilson. ..Partny, Spilsby 
'fMadgwick, Wzn.,jun....Alciston, Lewes 
fMahon, H. J. P.. .Strokestown House, Roscommon 
Mainwaring, Charles S... .Galltfaenan, Rhyl 
fMainwaring, T... .Galltfaenan, Denbigh 
fMaitland, Col. F. T.. .Hollywjch, Edenbxidge 
Makgill, George. ..'Presthury, Cheltenham 
fMalcolm, Maj.-Gen. G, A...67, SloaneStreet, S.W. 
•fMalcolm, John... 7, Great Stanhope Street, W. 
Malcolm, M... .Manor House, Kineton 
Male, Henry.. .East GMnnock, Teovil 
Mallock, C. H... .Conit House, Cockington, Torquay 
Malmesbury^ Earl of.. .Heron Court, Christchurch 
fManchester, Duke of.. .Kimbolton Castle, Hunts. 
Manfiel{i,W.., .laworth Thorpe, Bury St. Edmund’s 
fMangles, F..., 

Mangles, George.. .Givendale Grange, Ripon 
■fMangon, M. Hervl.. ,69, Bue St. Dominique, Paris 
f Manley, Augustus East. .Manley Hall, Lich&eld 
Manley, Maj.R. G..Upton House, HJneton 
Mann, John.* .Thornage, Thetford 
f Manners, Lord G,, M.P., .Cheveley Pk., KetVtoarket 
Manning, John., .Orlingbnry, Wellingborough 
Mannings, Geo^...Downton, Salisbury 
Mannington, Wm... .Langhton Place, Horst Gmen 
fMannsfeld, Count. ..Dobtisch, Prague, Austria 
Mansell, Andrew. ..little N^, Baschurch, Salop. 
Mansell, Edward.. .37, Great George Street, S.W. 
fMansell, Sir J.,Bt. .Maesdilo, LlandUo, Carmarthen 
'fMansell, Thomas... Adcott HaU, Basdbiuxch Salop. 
Maple, John...Bedford Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. 
Mapplebeck, W. B.*. .6, BuU Ring, Birmingham 
tMargary,Maj. A. R... .Chartham Pk., E. Grinstead 
Haxgesson, Rev. W...28, St. Leonard’s Ter. Chelsea 
-fMaigetts, Charles.. .Huntingdon 
Maxgetts^ John.. .High Street, Warwick 
i‘Ma)joxfbimks,D. C....Bmihey Ball Farm, Watford 
fMaj^ribanks, Edward, jun.. • .59, Stomd, W.O. 
Maikby, John Randall...9, Whitehall Place, S.W. 
^Marker, Richard.. .Combe, Honiton, Devon 
fMarkham, Charles, jun... .Northampton 
Markham, Lt.-Col. W.T...BeccaHall, Milford June. 
Marriage, JDlm...MonUluunLodge, Chelmsford 
Marriott, Gapt. £. J. Beckett. .Burford,Ozon. 
Marriott, John L... .Narborough, Brandon 
fMaxriott, W.M... .Ribworth, Market Harborongh 
Marris, Thomas.. .The Chase, Ulceby 
Marsh, Matthew H.... .Ramridge, Andover 
■fMarsh, Richard.. .Little Offley House, Hitchin 
Marsh, Wm. Jas... • Loridge, Berkeley, Glo’stexshire 
fMarshall, Arthitf...Headingley, Leeds 
MBishaU,Bev. C...9, South St., IteburySq., E,0. 
fMarshall, Edmond Henry...Westwood Hall,L^ 
4Marshall, Frederick CSmrles.. .ISiseholme, Uncolh 
fMaishsll, George Hibbert... 

Marshall, H. J.. .^.Pottlton Prtory, Criehlade 
Marshall, James.. Gainsborou^ , 

Marshall, James.. .Low Horton, Chamlington 
fMarshall, James Garth.. .Headingley, Leeds 
Mamhall, William Francis... Branston 7illa, Lincoln 
Matsham, Robert, D.C.L.. ..Merton College, Oxford 


f Maxsland, W..Baguley, Northenden, Manchester 
Marson, John,, .Acton Mill, Stafford 
Marten, John... Chilham, Canterbury 
Marten, Peter.. .Chilham, Canterbury . 
fMartin, Antoine.. .Malagnow, Geneva 
Martin, David...Waindeet, Lincolnshire 
Martin, B. Hall, jun... .Barr Hill, Madeley, Staffs, 
fMartin, E.Waterer, ..Nonsuch Park Farm, Ewell 
fMartin, P. P. B., ^Oxford ds Cambridge Club, S.W. 
fMartin, George.. .Hubert's Bridge, Boston 
fMartin, Gilson.. .Bedford Office, Tavistock , 

Martin, Henry B... .Colston Basset, Bingham, Notts. 
fMartin, Henry W... .littleport, Isle of Ely 
fMartin, James.., Wainfleet, Boston 
fMartin, J... .Highfield Ho., Littleport, Isle of Ely 
fMartin, Robert,. .Asterby, Homcastle 
Martin, S. D,... 1, Park Place, Leeds 
f Masfen, R. Hanbury.. .Pendeford, Wolverhampton 
Masfen, William., .Norton Caines, Cannock, Stafife. 
Mashiter, Thomas.. .Priest’s, Romford, E. 
f Mason, James.. .Eynsbam Hall, Witney 
klason, Richard... Keddington, Louth 
f Master, Obarles H... Barrow Green House, GodstoUe 
Master, Col. Thomas C.., .The Abbey, CiMucester 
Masfcerman, Thos. J... .Little Danby, Northallerton 
Masterman,T.W...Glsremont,Tunbridge Wells 
Masters, Albert E... .Nlxendon HaU, Chelmsford 
Mather, Daniel.. .Chipping Norton, Oxon. 
f Mather, Myles E... .Glyn Abbot, Holywell 
fMatheson, Sir J,Bt.. ..TheLewes Island,N.B. 
Mathew, Edward Windus.. .Wem, Portmadoc 
Mathew, William. ..KnettishalL Hailing 
li^thewBi, Augustus.. .Fitchcombe View, Stroud 
f Mathews, Jeremiah,. .Edgbaston Ho., Birmingham 
f Matson, W. Bawtree... 

Matthews, C. .Oleveland Road, Wolverhampton 
Matthews, Francis Cook...Driffield 
Matthews,Henry...Montfoxd, Shrewsbury 
Matthews, John, M.D... .Tynemouth 
f Matthews, T„ • .Newton by Castleacre, Brandon - 
Maud, Gluts. T.. .Waterhouse, Bath 
Maude, CdL 6 . A.. .Stud FWm, Hampton Court 
Mawer, Edward. .WyrdelandB, Thomey, Peterboro’ 
f Maxse^ Gapt F. A., R.N.. .Holly Hill, Sonthmpttt. 
Maxwell, Sir John H., Bt. .Spri^kell, Eodefitohan 
Maxwell, Hon. M. Constable...Teiregles, Dumfries 
Maxwell, J. R. Heron..,Springkell, Eee i ef ec ihan, 
N3. 

fMaxwell, R. C. H., .Spriagkell,Ecriefrdban,N.B.' 
fMaxwell, W. H., M.P... Munches, Dalbeattie, NJi 
May, Chas. Neale.. .Devises 
f May, George Anderson.. .EUtnd Park, Lichfieild 
Mayman, B... .Water St, Liverpool, 

Maynard, Robert... Whittlesford, Cambrid^ 

Mayo, Henry.. .Cokers Frome^ Dorchester 
Mayott, J, Webster...Faseley, Tamworth 
Meade, W. R....&ilymartle, Einssle,<m. Cork 
Meakitt, H. J... .BbbbmtU Grange. Burton-on-Tcent 
Mechi, John J.. Regent Street, W. , 
tMedlycott,Sir W.C.,Bt..MilbomePort,Sherhonie 
Meeson, William Taylor,. .Doggetts, Boi^ord 
Mein, William. ..Br^ood, Stafford 
Meixe, Thomas L,. .Eyton-on-Sevem, Shrewsbury 

C 
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List of Members of the 


Mellardy Balph.. .Xtageley, Staffordshire 
Mello, WiliUam.. .Chadvell» Ware 
Hellersh, T. Q,, .2, Southfield Villas, Cheltenham 
William,. .^High Mdton, Doncaster 
Melville, Hon, A. XjesUe.,.Branston Hall, Lincoln 
fMelville, AIex.S. Leslie.. .The Loughills, lincoln 
fMelville,CharlesLeslie. • .Bxanston Hall, Lincoln 
Meuzies, George,.Trentham, Stohe-on-Trent,Staff’s. 
Mercer, F.., .28, Clayton St. West, Newc,-on-Tyne 
f Mercer, James, M.D.... 
fMercer, William.. .Newton, Warrington 
Meseer, William... Grove Ho., Hanton, Staplehazst 
Meredith, David.. .TeatsaU, Eugely 
Meredith, J., .The Hildja, Welsh Pool 
fMenriman, Edward B... .Marlborough 
fMerriman, Thomas Baverstock. ..Marlhoioiigh 
fMeniman, William Clark.,,Marlborough 
Merson, James. •.South View House, North Melton 
f Meitena, Baron Edward...Boe Ducale, Brussels 
fMetcalfe, Charles James... 

Methuen, Lord. • .Gorsham Court, Chippenham 
Mewhnm, William.. .Wykham Park, Banbury 
fMeyer, Hemum F. D... .Little Laver Hall, Ongar 
fMeyer, James.. .Forty^ HaU, Enfield, N. 
fMeyer. P. Herman.. .Stondor Place, Brentwood 
Meyxick, Owen Fuller.. .Bodergau, Anglesey, N.W 
Miehell, John.. .Foreett Park, Darlington 
fMichell, E. W., jun,,. .Shirley Vicarage, Derby 
fMicklelhwait, Eev. J... .Taverham Hall, Norwich 
Middleditdi, E« Taylor.. .Blansdon Ho., Highwortlt 
MMdlemore, Colonel., .^homgrove, Worcester 
Middlemore, Mrs.,. .Thomgrove, Woreester > 
fMiddleton, Charles. * ,Holkham 
f Middleton, Henry ...Cntteslowe, Oxford 
Middleton, Seville.. .Water Newtim, Hunts. 
Middleton, W. Wiley.. .Fiitcbam Abbey, Lynn 
fMidgley, W.H..Inch^rook, Malvern link 
MUbi^, A. S.. ..Bamingham Pk., Barnard Cistle 
Milbom, Robert.. ?6, Church Lane, Whitechapel 
fMildred, Daniel... Preston, Cirencester 
fMndmay, SirH. St J.Bt.. .Dogmersfield,Winchfield 
f Milea^ Charles William... Barton Hill, Malmesbury 
fMiles, Gxosvenor.. .Bourton House, Rugby 
fBCiles, John William.. .King^s Weston, Bristol 
fMiles, P, W, S^..,fil, Queen^sSquare, Bristol 
Miles, Roger Dutton.. .Keyham, Leicester 
Miles, Thomas.. .Eeyham, Leicester 
fMiles, William.. .Diac’s Field, Exeter 
Milfind, Thomas. ..Thoiverton, CuUompton 
fMxUer, Bartlett.. .Moulton, Northampton 
MBer, G. Seymour.. .Bradpole, Bridport 
Miller, J. Norton.. .Pattingham, Wolverhampton 
Miller, Samuel >.. Abermule, Montgomery 
MBler, 'Hiomas.«.Eltteswell HaU, Lutterworth 
MUler, T. H... .fflngleton, Kirkham, Lancashire 
MiUs, John.. .Bisteme, Bingwood 
MiUs, John.. .Pinkneys Green, Maidenhead 

J, R...Kingswood Lodge, Tunbridge Wells 
f^iUs^ Joseph T... .Husband’s Boswortb, Rugby 
MlUSjB. W. F.„ .Sendai, York 

. .Ssxham HMl. Bury St. Edmund’s 
IHtse, DaeMp • ^Pasiton House, Bmwick 
MUbi^ Ctnsiddr Leamington 


Milner, John.. .Myerscougb, Preston 
Milward, Dawson A... .Tullogher, New Ross 
Milward, Richard., .Thuigarton Priory, Southwell 
Minet, Charles Wm... .41, West Smithfield, E.G. 
Minett, J. E...LlowleyHall,Filloughley,Coventry 
Minor, A. H.... 

Minor, John.. .The Grove, Kingsland, Shrewsbury 
Minton, Alfred.. .The Lawn, Datchet, Bucks. 
Mitchell, Andrew...Alloa, Clackmannanshire, N.B, 
fMitchell, F. J.., Llanfrechfe, Newport, Mon. 
Mitchell, John.. .The Beacon, Penkridge 
Mitchell, John Jacli^n.. .Wigton 
Mtdhell, William.. .Northwold, Brandon 
fMitford, Wm. Townley, M.P.., .Pitshill, Petwortb 
Moffat, James.. .Eirklinton Park, Carlisle 
Molyneux, James More.. .Losely Park, Guildford 
fMonck, J. Bligh. ..Coley Park, Reading 
Monckton, E.. .The Hectoiage, Tonbridge 
fMonckton, E. H. C.. .Fineshade Abbey, Northamp. 
tfilonckton, Francis...StrettonHall,Penkridge 
Monckton, FVederidc., .Hadlow, Tonbridge 
Monks, James. ..Aden Cottage, Dui^ham 
Monro, Mordaunt Martin.. .Enfield 
Montgomery, Rev. R.. .Milton, Northampton 
Moody, General. ..Oaynham House, Ludlow 
fMooie, Rev. Edward.. .Theobalds, Hawkhursl 
Moore, Edward Wells.. .ColeshUl, Faringdon 
Moore, George...Appleby Hall, Atbexstone 
Moore, George.. .White Hall, Wigton 
fMoore, Rev. G. Bridges.. .Tunstall, Sittlogboumr 
fMoore, Henry.. .Elmley Castle, Pershore 
Moore, Henry.. .Bilboro, Notts. 

Moore, James.. ,11,Dpper Berkeley St.,Portmau Sq.. 
Moore, John... Kerry, Montgomery 
Moore^ John«. .Chnrch'Street, Warudok 
Moore, John.. .Calvetton, Notts. 

Moore, J.,. .Northumberland House, Chaiing Cross 
Mome, Robert.. .Rye HiU, Church Eaton, Stafford 
fMoore, Thos. William.. .Warham, Wells, Norfolk 
Moore, Wm... .Elm House, Elm, V^sbeach 
Moore. WiUiam W.., .Tewkesbury 
fMootsom, 0, B... .Harewood, Leeds 
Morant, George...Farnborough, Hants. 

More, Jasper.. .Bishop’s Castle, Salop, 
f Morgan, Col the Hon. P. C... .Newport, Mon. 
fMorgan, A^. the Hon. G. C., M.P..,, Cardiff 
Moigan, M.. .Ooppy Crooks, Bishop Auckland 
Morgan, Richard.. .Newtown, Montgomeryshire 
M(Hrgan, Roger... LlaneUan, Abergavenny 
Morgan, Thotaas.. .39, Faulkner Street, Mant^estcr 
Morison, Alex. John, M.D.... Fortcleu, Pembroke . 
Morland, George Bowes.. .Abingdon 
Morland, W. Courtenay. .Court Lodge, Lamberhurst 
Morley, Earl of.. .Saltram, Hympton 
Morley, E,« ..Brize Norton, toiptou, Faringdon 
fMorley, Henry H.,. .Craven Lo^e, Stamford HiU 
Morley, William. ..Haddon, Hampton, Faringdon 
fMorrell, Frederick J... .St. Giles’s, Oxford 
fMorrice, J. W... .Tlie Tower, Caltlmrpe, Rugby 
Morris, Abiathar.. .Pendeford Ho., Wolverhampton' 
M«afi% James. ..Union Place, Oswestry 
Morris, John.. .Town House, Madley, Hereford 
Morris, Sir John,*,W^htwick Ho., WOlverhamRton 
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fMorris, ,Col. Levis G... ,Morrisania» New York 
+Morris, Norman...Ford, Lingfield,Surrey- 
Morris, Richard.., Knockin Heath Farm, Oswestry 
fMorris, Thos., jun... .Walcote Fields, Lutterworth 
Morris, Thomas.. .Maisemore, Gloucester 
fMorris, Thomas.. .Henfces, Welshpool 
Morris, Waltor...Dewsal Court, Hereford 
Morris, William.. .Carmarthen 
Morris, W. Rudkin., .Silverlands, St. l^nard’s 
fMorrison, Charles.. .Basildon Park, Reading 
fMorrison, F...Cromwell Houses,South Kensington 
fMoirison, Walter, M .. .Malham Tam, Skipton 
Morrison, William H,.. .Wood Hall, Barnsley 
Morshead. Sir Warwick, Bt,.. .Forest Lodge, Binfield 
Mort, William .. .Marton, Baschutch, Salop. 

Morton, Francis. .36, Parliament Street, S.W. 
Morton,Henry Thos....Biddick HaU, Fence Houses 
Morton, John Chalmers.. .Harrow, N.W. 
f Morton, J. p.... 16, Parliament Street, S.W. 
Morton, J. T... .Darenth, Hartford 
Moscrop, W. J„. .Aske, Richmond, Yorkshire 
fMoseley, Captain W. H.. .Leaton Hall, Stourbridge 
Mosley, Sir T., Bart... .East Lodge, Burton-on-Trent 
Moss, BestJamin.. .Ashuigton Hill, Bochford 
Moslyn, Sir P., Bt,.. .Talacxe, Holywell, Flintshire 
fMott, Charles John. .Clifton-upon-Pusmore, Rugby 
Mott, Thomas.. .Much Hadham, Ware 
Mott, WilUam...WaU, Lichdeld 
Moult, Wm^.. .Enowsley, Prescot, Lancashire 
Mount Edgecumbe,Earlof. .MtEdgecumbe,Devon. 
fMount, W.G... .Wasing Place, Reading 
Mourant, Edward.. .Samara’s Manor, Jersey 
Mousley, Geo... .Hooton HaU, Chester 
Monsley, Thomas Tomer. .WeU Field, Carmarthen 
f Mowbray, Capt.... Ovexseal, Jishby-de-la«Zoach 
Mowbray, S....Kilbany, Mountrath, Ireland 
Moxon, Thomas David. ..Easenhall, Rugby 
fMoysey, H. G... .Batheaton Court, Wiveliacombe 
fMucklow* E., .Offitle Head^ Grange, Lancashire 
' Mttdlbtd, iH^, BSnckley 

Mtdrhehd, Hioma^. .26, ‘Victoria Street, Maiu^ester 
Mumford, George S.... Lavenhion, Sudbury 
Mumibrd, J. A., .'.Chilton Park Farm, Thame 
fMumford, Maurice.. .Cxeerii^, Stowmarket 
Mumford, William.. .Gredenhill, Hereford 
fMumford, William Henry*,. 

Mundy,C. J.Massingberd. .Old Bolingbroke.Spilshy 
Mundy, William.. .Markheeton, Derby 
f Munn, Fred.... Holt Csstle, Worcester 
fMunn, Maj. W. A*.. .Churchill House, Dover 
f Muni^ G. F... .Dmberslade Park, Birmingham , 
fMurray, A... .?4, St George'sRd, Belgravia, S.W. 
Murray, Gilbert,. .Elvaston Castle, Derby 
Murray, William.. .Lower Bonghton, Mimchmter 
Marton, Frederick.. .Smeeth, Ashford 
Morton, Thomas.., Eenainj^l, Thetfoid 
Morton, William.. .Tunstall, Sittinghonme 
f Musgrave, Sir Geo*, Bait... .EdenhaU, Fenrith 
Musgrave, J.,. Wasdrie, HolmlNrook, Cumberland 
Musgrave, R.G.... 

Musgrave, Rev. yemon, • .Hascomhe, Godalming 
Muskett, Chas... .Bressingham House, Diss 
fMusters, John C.... Annesley Park, Llnby, Notts. 


fMynois, R,. .Weather Oak, Alvechurch, Bromsgrove 
fMynors, W. C. T... .Elford Lowe, Tamworth 
Myott, James... Copesthonie, Congleton 
fMytton, D. H...Garth, Wel^pool 


K. 

f Nainhy, Charles M.. .Bamoldby le Beck, Grimsby 

fNaish, W. B... .Stoneaston, Bath 

Nalder, Jas. HBU...Haseley Irpu Works;,Tetswcurth 

Nalder, Thomas.. .ChaUow, Wantage 

fNall, Joseph.. .Hoveringham House, Nottingham 

Naper, Jas. L..., .Loughcxew, Oldeastl^ Ireland 

fNapier, Edw. B... .Pennard House, Shepton Mallet 

Napper, John., Jfold, Horsham 

Nash, Charles.. .Royston, Herts. 

Narii, Daniel.. .4, York Gate, Regent’s PaTk,N.W. 
Nash, John.. .The Rectory, Langley, Slough 
Narii, Henry F... .Upton Lea, Slough 
fNalhnsias, Baron G.. .Enndisbnrg, Prussia 
fNaylor, John.,. Liverpool 
fNaylor, Rich. Christopher...Hooton Hril,Chester 

Neale, Charles.Screveton, Bingham 

Neale, Charles James.. .MansGeld, Notts, 
f Neame, E.. .North Court, Lower Hardies,'Ganterby. 
fNeame, Edwin...Harefield, Selling, Favexsham 
Neame, Frederick.. .Macknade, Favetsham 
fNeame^ H. B... .SriHng Court, Faversham 
Neame, P. B... .The Mount, Ospringe, Favetsham 
Neame, Robert.. .Bonghton Blean, Faversham 
fNegus, Thomas A....LynnHouse, Walsall, Staffs. 
Neild, Henry.. .The Grange, Worsley, Manchester 
Nelson, John.. .Eettleby Thorpe, Bri^ 
fNelson, John.. .Wytham House, Louth 
Nelmes, William.. .Pembridge C^le, Monmouth 
Nelson, T... .CatgUl Hall, Egremont, Cumberland 
Nesfirid, B. M. N... .Castle Hill, Bakewell 
Nesham* David... «Tbe Hall, Gainfok, Darlington 
f Neihercote, H. 0... .Moulton Grange, Northampton 
Neve, 0.... Amberileild, Chart button, Staplehurst 
Neve, George.. .Sisringhurst, Staplehurst 
f Neve, Richard.; .Benenden, Staplehurst 
NeveR, Edward.. .Chawley Farm, Cumnor, Oxford 
Nevett, Wm.. .Yorton, Harmer Hill, Shrewsbury, 
fNevile, Rev. Christopher..Thomey, Newark, Notts. 
fNerile, George. l.Shebton, Newark-on-Trent 
Neville, J., jun,.. .Lea End, Alvechuzch, Redditch 
New, David... Waverley Hou», Nottingham 
New, Richard E,. .Ha^ury,' Gloucester 
fNewall, Henry ...Hare HiU, Xattlehoro', Lancashire 
fNewbary, R. P.... Webbe House, Chard, Somerset 
Newcombe, Samuri...White Crofts, O'rsett, Essex 
Newdegafce, C. N., M.P.. ..Axbury, Nuneaton 
fNewdigate, W. P...Byrkley, Bnrton-on-Tr«at 
Newhome, Henry.. .Tatton Park, Knutsfoxd 
Newill, Joseph... Lydbury North, Salop. 

Newill, Thos.* .Spring Bank, Welshpool 
Newman, James. ..Shiptod Lee, Quainton, Backs. ' 
f Newman, J... .Brands Ho., High Wycombe, Bucks. 
Newman, Thomas.. .Cray’s Marsh Farm, Melksham 
fNewport, Henry A. W... .Coton Hall, Bridgnorth 
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List of Mmlers of the 


Newton, Ghas. E.. .Mickleover, Derby 
fNewton, G. Ondow,., jOroxted Park, St. Neot’s 
Newton, John.. .Manor Road, Bermondsey, S.E. 
NeAvton, Martin.. .Oldfield, Altrincham 
fNewton, R, J... .Campsfield, Woodstock 
fNewton, S. C... .The Downs, Croxton, St. Neot’s 
fNewton,Thomas... 

Newton, Thomas.».OldOeld, Altrincham 
Newton, T. H, Or,. .Barren’s Park, Henley-in-Arden 
Niceolls, William H... .Newnham, Shrewsbury 
Nicholay, J. A....Victoria Oil Mills, West Drayton 
fNichoU, G. W. .The Ham, Llantwit, Cowbridge 
Nichols, Ben... .West End Farm, Aldershot 
Nicholson, B... .Stourton Grange, Garforth, Leeds 
Nidtolson, Clement.. .Cheadle, Hulme, Manchester 
Nicholson, Geo.... Winlaton, Blaydon-on-Tyne 
■fNieholson, James . .Blencaim Hall, Penrith 
Nicholscm, J... .Kitkby Thore Hall, Westmoreland 
Nicholson, Capt. S... .74, Holland Park, W. 
fNieholson, W.. .4, SusseX'squaie, Hyde Park, W. 
Nicholson, Wm. Nurzam.. .Newark-upon-Trent 
Nickisson, John.. .103, Friar Gate, Derby 
NIakolIs, James.. .Tuck EiU, Bridgnorth 
Nicks, William... Greville House, Gloucester 
Nicol, James D., M,P... .13, Hyde-Park Terrace, W. 
fNightingale, Vaughan E....Burway, Ludlow 
fNightingale, W. E..,.Embley, Romsey 
Nisbet, Ralph Pattison.. .Thomey, Peterborough 
fNoakes, John Tompsett. .Broekley Ho., Lewisham 
Nock, cLudes,. .Norton, Shifnal 
Nock, Thomas... .Sutton Maddock, Shifhal 
' Nock, T. F.*, .Kingsdow, Bridgnorth 
NoM, Captain G Penat.. .Bell Hall, Stourbridge 
Nodder, Kev. J... .Marsh Green, Chesterfield 
Norfolk, Richard.. .Iron Works, Beverley 
Nom^ Geo... .Dinnaton, Swimbridge, Barnstaple 
•jNormaa, George Warde.. .Bromley, Kent, S.E. 
tNorman, J.Newcomb.. .Barboiough Magna. Rugby 
Norman, William*. .Hall Bank, Aspatria 
fNormanby, Marquis of,.,Mulgxave Castle, Whitby 
fNoneys, Viscount.. .Wytham PSrk, Oxford 
fNonis, William... Wood Norton. Fakenham 
Norris, W. G....CoalbrookdBie, Wellington, Salop. 
North, Charles.. .South Thoresby, Alford 
North, Charles.. .The Hall, Rougham, Norfolk ' 
North, Lieut-Col., M.P,. .Wxoxton Abbey, Banbury 
^tNoiihcote,Ri.Hon. I^S.,BtnM.P*..PyneS|E:ffiter 
Korthey, Edward Richard.. .Epsom 
tNorthumbeiland, Duke of,. * .Alnwick Castle 
fNott, James.. .Penn Hall, fikrdiston, Tenbury 
fNotUdge. Josias.. .Iden Rectory, Rye 
Now^, W. A.. .Ketheirfde, Sklpton, Yorkshire 
Noy^Thomas H... .13, Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Nunn, Edmund B....Royston, Gambs. 

Nuns, G. H*. *. Eldo House, Bury St. Edmond’s 
Nnnnerlsy', John.. .Buerton £bll, Nantwich 
Nunnerley, T... .Bradley Green, Whitchurch, Salop, 
' fNutt, John.. .White House, Fillongley, Coventry 
Noltall, James.. .Chaddesden, Derby 
NuMlyThmnas.. .Manor Hoase> Beeby, Leicester 


0. 

Oakes, Hervey Asten...Stowmarket 
Oakes, Thos. Haden.. .Eiddings House, Alfreton 
tOakley, Christopher.. .10, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
fOakley, George.. .Lawrence End, Luton 
Oakley, John.. .10, Waterloo Place, S.W. 

Oastler, Jonah., .TOite’s Farm, Alfold, Horsham 
fOckleston, Wm. Fsirhurst.. .Cheadle, Manchester 
Odams, James.. .109, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
f Ogden, John Mande.. .Sunderland 
fOgilvie, Alexander.. .Sizewell House, Leiston 
Ogilvie, John D... .Maxdon, Coldstream, N.B. 

OgilTy, Sir J., Bt.,M.P... .Baldovan Ho.,Dundee,N.B. 
fOhrly, H. G. Jnn...Downside, Ventnor 
Oldacres, Matthew.. .Clipston, Market Harborongh 
Oldacres, Walter...Broad Fields, Lichfield 
fOldfield, Edmund...Fouldon Hall, Brandon 
Oldham, John.. .Carlton-on-Trent, Notts, 

Oldrin, John.. .Roshmere, Wangford, Suffolk 
Oliphant^Fetguson, G. H. H..Broadfield, Carlisle 
f Oliver, John.. .Oxenden, Nortliampton 
Oliver, Robert E... .Sholbrooke Lodge, Towcester 
Olver, Richard Sobey., .Trescowe, Bodmin 
O’Neil, WiUiam... Athy, Kildare, Ireland 
OrbeR, William.. .Hawstead, Suffolk 
Ord, George. ..Brixton Hill, S.W. 

Ord, Rev. J. A. B... .WhitfieldHall, Haydou Bridge 
Orde, Charles William.. .Nunnykirk, Morpeth 
tOrde,Sir J.P.W„Bt.. .KilmoreyHo.,Loch GilpHead 
Orlebar, H. A... WestBoathley, East Grinstead 
Ormerod, Geosege *. .Sedbury Park, Chepstow 
Ormerod, Henry Mere.*.5,Clarence St., Manchester 
Ormond, Francis.. .Moulton Purk, Northampton 
Ormston, Robert.. .NewcBstle-om-Tyne 
fOsbom, . Manor Ho.,Pattishail, Towcester 

Ostler, John, jun... .Walrond Ptok, Taunton 
fOsvi^^l, W. B..*.Eazdiston House, West Felton 
fOtrante, Count A....Nygard,Sdderkoping, Sweden 
fOverman, Henry R... .Weasenham, Fakenham 
fOverman, John,. .Burnham Sutton, Norfolk 
fOverman, Robert.. .Edgmere, Walsingham, Norfolk 
Owen, Charles Mostyn.. .Walton House, Oxford 
Owen, Griffith H... .Ymwlch, Tremadoc 
Owen, William.. .Bleainton, Ireland 
Owen, William.. .Moorgate Hall, Rotherham 
Owen, William. ..Withybush, Haverfordwest 
Owens, Samuel. ..Whitefiriars Street, B.C. 

Owston, Hiram A... .Great Wigston, Leicester 
Oxley, John Stewart.. .Fen Place, Worth, Sussex 


P. 

fPackard, Edward.. .Ipswich 

fPacke, George H.Caythorpe Hall, Grantham 

fPseke, Dr. James*..MeltonLodge, Woodbridge 
Paddison, Edward.. .Ingilby, Lincoln 
Fadmwe, Richard.. .Worcester 
Padwidc, Fred... .West Thomey, Emsworth, Kantsi. 
Page, Edward... Bedford ■ 

Page, Francis.. .Uttoxeter 

fPage, Henry... Walmer Court, Walmer 
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Page, Joseph.. .Stoke Ho„ Stoke Prior, Bromsgrow 
Page, William, jun..,. Soathminstei, Maldoa 
Paget, Charles.. .Raddingfcoii Grange, Nottingham 
fPaget, Col. L. G....Park Homer, Wimbome 
tPBget,Maj.B..H.,M.P..CranmoteHll,SheptonM8llet 
fPaget, T. Tertins. .Humbezstone, Leicestexshire 
Fain, John.. .Popham, Micheldever Station 
Pain, T.. .The GroTe, Basingstoke 
Paine, G. J., ..Bisby, Bury St. Edmund*s 
fPaine, Mrs... .Famham, Surrey 
Paine, William D.. .Chevington, Bury St. Edmund’s 
fPaine, Wm. Dunkley,. .Cockshutt Hill, Reigate 
Painter, Benjamin.. .BurleyH>n-Hill, Oakham 
Painter, John.. .Forest Road, Nottingham 
Painter, Robert,. .18, Gallowtree Gate, Leicester 
Paitson, William.. .Irish Street, Whitehaven 
Pakington, Rt. Hon. Sir John, Bt., M.P.. .Droitwich 
fPalin, William.. .Wilcott House, Shrewsbury 
Palmer, 0. M....Newcastle-onfTyne 
Palmer, George.. .Greenwood, Bhhop’s Waltham 
Palmer, George.. .Hawstead, Bury St. Edmund’s 
fPalmer, Rev. P, H... Wolsi^rp Rectory, Grantham 
Palmer, Robert...Beicington, Bridport 
Palmer, Robert...Nagfngton, Market Drayton 
Palmer, Sir R.W.H.. ,Oe£a Pk., Wiexbam, Denbigh 
fPapillott, P. O.. .Manor House, Lexden, Colchester 
I^pilloq, Thomas.. .Crowhutst Park, Battle 
Pazamote, J. Rawle... Pteswylik, Neath 
Park, James... LSghtbnme, Dlverstone 
Parke, WBIiam...S^glethorpe, Newark 
Parker, James S.,, .Iffley, Oxford 
Parker, John 0 *.. .Drinkstone, Woolpit 
Parker, Rowland.. Moss End, Burton, Westmoreland 
Parker, Thomas .. Aldford, Chester 
fParker, Thomas Holme. .Warwick Hall, Carlisle 
Parker, Thomas James.. .10, Geoige St., Sheffield 
Parker, T. Sumner.. .Oxton, Southwell 
Parker, T« Towneley. .CSmmock,Ghorley, Lancashire 
fPsrker, Willhmk.. .Carlton Hill, Penrith 
Parker, WlUiarn.. .The Park, Ware ,, 

Parker, Rev. W.. .Rectory,UtibGoiaberton,pershore 
Parker, Major W., M.P... .dopton Hall, Woolpit 
Parkes, Thomas., ^ Grafton Manor, Bromsgrove 
Parkin, John, ..Idridgehay, Wirksworth 
Parkin, John.. .Goldtfaorpe, Worksop, Notts. 

Parkin, P. W... Rldgemount, Bassett, Southampton 
fParkinson, John.... 

fParkinsott, R.. .Oak Ho„ Northenden, Manchester 
tPazkinson, Thomas.. .Hexgreave Park, Southwell 
fPaxkyns, Sir Thos. G. A., Bt... .Ruddis^lton, Notts. 
Parmeter, Friincia, junr... ,Brynyraber, Bala 
Parr, Herman... Barton, Nott^ham 
fParr, J<^...CropweU Butler, Bingham 
Farr, Ssmuel,. .The Park, Nott^ham 
fPan, W.FUlingham,, .Oropwell Butler, Bingham 
Parr, CSaptS. W*. .Gxapi>enlwll Hayes, Warrington 
Farrington, John. ..Braneepeth, Durham 
fFairi^ John W... .Pamham, E&hop Stoztford 
Paxriri), Richard'.. .UpUnda Farm, Bridgnorth 
Parrott, Edward. > .Shiri»im,Tetsworth 
Parrott^ John, junr... .Stony Stratford 
Parrott, Thos... .Green Bank, Sutton, Macclesfield 
fPaxry, Joseph.. .AlUngton, Devizes 


Parry, Nicholas.. .Little Hadham, Ware 
Parson, Edgcomhe., .Coates, Cirencester 
Parson, Rev. W. H... Lyndimere Rectory, Haslemere 
Parsons, Charlai William.. .Anstrey, Atheistone 
Parsons,C...North Shoebury Hall, Rochford 
fParson^ Geo... .Martock, Somerset 
tParsons, Henry*. .HaselWy, Crewkeme 
fPat^ns, Herb^. ..Elsfield, Oxford 
fParsons, John.. .Iffiey, Oxford 
Parsons^ J. P... .Wood Farm, Honingham, Norwich 
Parsons, William.. .Hill Farm, Elsfield, Oxford 
Partridge, Charles.. .Clyia Hcmse, Hay 
Partridge, John.. .Bishop's Wood, Ross 
Pashley, Alexander William. .Haddiseoe, Lowestoft 
Paske-Jones, George. ..3, Easton Place, Leamington 
fPaterson, Richard.. .Leeson^ Ghiseihurst 
fPateshall, ETan...AUensmore Court, Hereford 
f Patmore, James.. .HockerhiU, Bishop Stoitford 
Pattenson, Capt. W. H.Tylden.Ibomden, Biddenden 
Pauli, James W.... Knott Oak House, Hmlnster 
Paulmn, F. W... .Broomhill Grange, OUeiton 
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fStephens, Robert.. .IS, Paragon, Bath 
Stephenson, Christopher.. .Woburn, Bedfordshire 
Stephenson, Hugh. .Throckley Ho., Newc.-on-Tyne 
fStevens, Alfred Henry...Famham, Surrey 
f Stevens, J. Corzon Moore... Winacott, Torrington 
fStevens, Rev. T,., .Bradfield Rectory, Reading 
Stevens, William Carr.. .3S, Mark Lane, E.C. 
fStevenson, Capt. C. B.... Hennor House,Leominster 
Steward, A. Benn. .Newton Manor, Camforth, Lane. 
Steward, Wm... .Lambton, Fence Houses 
fStewart, Alex. J, R..Ards House, Donegal, Ireland^ 
Stewart, Arthur.. .Barton House, Gloucester 
■fStewart, M. J....ArdweU House,Stranraer, N. B,. 
■f-Stewart,* W, M*.. .Culhoon House, Stnmraer 
Stlekney, William.. .Ridgmont, Burstwick, Hull 
Srilgoe, N....Manor Farm, Adderbqry, Banbury 
fSlilgoe, Z. W...,Adderbury Gxouni, Banbury 
Srill, Henry.. .Chelsham, Croydon, S. 
fStilwell, Arthur F... .Sliepherdswell, Dover 
fStUwell, J. J. R... .Killinghmst, Haslemere 
Stirling, John.. .Bridekirk, Coekermouth 
’tSti:^g-M8xweU,SirW.,Bt., Keir House, Perthsh. 
Girling, Sic W., Bt... .Biuxs Wood, Tunbridge Wells 
Stocker, J. P... .93, Oxford Terrace, W. 

Stocks, Charles.. .Cheadle, Manchester 
Stone, Edward B...ChipcliaseMill,Wark,Northumv 
Stone, J. J.. .Ashton Vil., Upper Lewi;»ham Rd., S.E. 
Stone, J. Chamberlain... Rowley fields, Leicester 
Stone, John S....Newport, Monmouthshire 
Stone, N. Chamberlain... Ayleston Hall, Leicester 
f Stoneham, Frederick.. .Grayford 
Stopford, W. Bruce.. .Drayton House, Thrapstone 
Storer, C., M.D... .Lowdham Grange, Nottingham 
Storer, Rev* John.. .Hellidon, Daventry 
Storey, Geojge,..Braunshawe House. Burnley 
Storey, Joseph.. .Grosslands, Lancaster 
fStorrar, Robert...Grittleton, Chippenham 
Story, J. B*.. .Lockington Hall, Derby 
Stott, Miss Susannah G,.. .Eccleabill Hall, Leeda 
Stowell, William Stow, jnn... .Darlington 
fStowey, Augustus.. .Kenbory House, Exeter 
■fStzacey, SirH.J.3t«,M.P,.RaekheathHan, Norwich 
■fStraffox^ Earl of.. .5, St. James’s Square 
Strafmd, Henry... 13, Easton Square, N.W. 

Straker, Henry,. .Riding Mill, Northumberland 
Strangway, Henry Bull.. .Shapwiek, Bath 
f5tratibrd,H.S...Thorpe,MarketHarborough ' 
fStiathallan, Vise.. .StiathaUan Castle,Auehterarder 
Straton, Rev. G. W.*, .Aylestone, Leicester 
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Stratton» George.. .Spinnymoor Hoa8e» Durham 
fStratton, James., .diilcomhe, Winchester 
Scratton, Joseph.. .Upton Lover Fann, Burford 
Stratton, Rev. J. 6... .Ditton Rectory, Maidstone 
fStratton, J. L.. .Turveaton Ho.,Braekley, Northam. 
•fStratton, R., jun... .The DuflRryn, Newport, Mon, 
Stratton, William... Kingston Deverill, Warminster 
Street^ Frederic.. .Harrowden, Bedford 
StreUy, Richard Clayton.. .Oakerthorpe, Alficeton 
fStrickland, Chas. William.. .Boynton, Bridlington 
Strickland, G,., Low Abhey, Kirkby Thore, Penrith 
Strickland, Walter., .Ookethorpe Park, Witney 
fStrode, Major G.S.Newnham Pk., Plympton, Devon 
Strongitharme, G... .Rushall, Wallsall, Sta&. 
fStrutt, The Hon. Arthur.. .Duffield, Derby 
•jStrutt, The Hon. Frederick.. .Kingston, Derby 
fStuart, J. W... .Raynham Ball, Brandon, Norfolk 

fStuart, Lieut.-Col. Wm.Kempston, Bedford 

Stubbs, Ohas... .Preston Hill, Pen^dge 
Stnbbs, Samuel.. .Bridgfind, Stafford 
Stubbs, John.. .Burston House, Stone 
Stubby Richard, .Stone, Staffr. ) 

Stubbs. Thomas. ..Teddesley Coppice, Penkridge 
Stubbs, William... Rickerseotei Stafford 
Sturdtey, H... .Cethelstone, Lydeaxd, Taunton 
fStunt, W. C... .Bn^ale, Ospringe, Faversham 
Stuxge, Charles.. .Orundels Farm, Bewdley 
Stmgeon, Chas.. .South Ockenden HaR, R^ord, B 
Sturgeon, JTosepdi.. .Norton Hall, Woolpit 
Sthigess, Thomas.. .Feushuxst, Tunbridge 
Sturt, Henry Gerard, M.P... .dritchill, Wimbimne 
Stutter, J.. .Oak Lodge, Queen’s Road, Clapham, S. 
Suffolk, Shxl of.. .Charlton, Malmesbury 
SujBBelA Lord... Qunton Park, Norwich 
Sumner, Rev. C. 7. H... .The Paddock, Swaffham 
Summer, R... Cranmere House, Worfield, Bridgnorth 
Summerfield, Joseph., .Green Bam, Lichfield 
Summers, Thomas, jun... .Cowgreaves, Shifhal 
Surman, J. Soman.. .Swindon Hall, Cheltenham 
•fSoTtees, Henry Bdward.. .Dane Rod, Ware 
fSurtees, 7. C. V., M.Pii. .NewcastleK>n-Tyn6 
•fSnrtees, Wm.EdwaTd...Tainfield Ho., Taunton 
Sutcliffe, Rev. Thomas.. .RoydsHo., Eeptonatall 
Suttle, W. Benoni... Whalley Grange, Manchester 
fSutton, Martin Hope.. .Cintta Lodges Reading 
•fSverdrup, Thorwald.. .Frederieksvaem, Norway 
Swallow, W.4. .Chapel Farm, Barton-on-Humher 
Swan, Joseph., .5, Carlton Place, Newc.-on'Tyne 
’Swan, Mark.. .Lesbury, Bilton 
Swan, W. R... .Wall’s End, Newcaatl6H)n'-Tyne 
Swann, John.. .Bedlington, Morpeth 
Swann, 'ilHUiam.. .Bedlington, Morpeth 
fSwanwiek, R;... .R. A: College Farm, CSreneester 
SwMten, Bmjamin T.*.. Arii Grove, Penrith 
fSwete, John Beaumont. *. 

Swift, i^orge.. tHanehurch, Newcastle, Staffs. 
iSwinbume, Sir J„ Bt... .Capheaton, Newci.^n-T. 
Swinburne, T. W... .Comdean HaR, WinehMmbe 
Swindley, May'or J. E....Heir Lackenden House, 
Woodeburch, Kent 
Swinford, John.. .Sarre, Ma:^te 
•Swinnerton, Robert.. .Weddington, Nuneaton 
fSwmnerton, W. W...Styvechall Grange, Coventry 
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Sworder, H... .Hallingbury Hall, Bishop Stortford 
Sworder, J... .West Mill Bury, Buntingford, Herts. 
Sworder, William.. .Tawney Hall, Romford, B. 
Sydney, Viscount.. .8, Cleveland Square, S.W. 
fSykes, Edmund H... .Edgeley, Stockport 
Sykes, John.. .Croes Howell, Wrexham 
Symonds, Frederick... Oxford 
Symonds, Horatio P.. ..Oxford 
fSymonds, Thomas Powell, jun.,. .Pengethley, Ross 
Symondson, G. .Upshire H^l, Waltham Abhey, N. 
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fTaher, John.. .Heme Hill, S. 

Tabley, Lord de.. .Tabley House, Knutsford 
fTachard, Albert.. .97, Rue de Lilte^ Paris 
fTailby, W. Ward, .Skeffington Hall, Lmcester 
Tait, Henry.. .Shaw Farm, Windsor 
Talbot, C. R. M., M.P... .Matgam, Glamorganshire 
f Talbot, H.. .Stanningfidd Hall, Bury St. Edmund's 
Talbot, John.. .Lane House, Barton, Westmoreland 
Talbot, W. E.. .Haitwuod Hall, Chorley, Lanmshire 
Talbot, Col. Hon. W. P... .Oakii^[ton, Pbnow 
Tallant, Francis. ..Baseboume Priory, Midbuxst 
fTangye, Richard...Cornwall Works, Birmingham 
Tanner, Henry.. ,8, Claremont PI., Clifton, Bristol 
Tanner, J. M... .Kings Nympton 1^., Chumleigh. 
Tanner, mchard.. .Frodesley, Donington, Salop. 
Tanton, E... .HiR Farm, Tomngton, Demn 
Tasker, William. • .Waterloo Iron Works, Andover 
Tate, John.. ^Barnhill, AckRngton, NcKrthumberland 
Tate, W. J.. .Dunham Massey, Altrincham 
TatteisaR, Edm.l, .Albert Gate^ Hyde Park, W. 
TattersaU, WilRam...St. Authony*a; Milnthorpe 
Tatton, T. W... .Wythenshawe HaR, Manchester 
Taunton, George*. .Oxford 
Ihonton, William.. .Redlyneh, Salislmry 
Tawney, A.R.*. .Banbury 
Tayler, Rowland. * .Colchester 
Taylor, Sir Charles, Bt.. .Forest Lodge, Liphook 
fTaylor, Chas. H.*..CIoxzibill, Coldstream, N.B. 
Taylor, Edward.. .Whitton, Leintwardine 
Taylor, Francis... Churrih Street, Romsey, Hants. 
Taylor, Francis Howard. .Bumtwood BaU,Bamriey 
Taylor, George... Dudley, Staffordshire 
•fTaylmr, G. E.«.LangiAorpe House,Bormighbddge 
Taylor, Henry...Elmbridge Grem, Rroitwich 
Taylor, Henry T....Holmer House, Herefutd 
Taylor, Henry... Pattingham, Wolverhampton 
fTaylor, Herbert M..Shalden M^or. Alton, Hants. 
Taylor, James.. .Farmer’s dub, Sdisbuiy Square 
Taylor, James W... .8^ Chester Ter., Regent’s Pfc. 
Taylor,, John.. .Belgxave Gate, Leicester 
fTaylor, Jbhn.;BamfQot Hoose.Wigtm^GUmberland 
Taylor, John.. .Aston Clinton, Tting 
Taylor, J., jun... 

» fTaylor,'Richard...Langdon Court,Plymouth 
Taylor, R. P... .Adelaide FL, London Bridge. E.G. 
fTaylor, Sam... .Eedeston HaR, Presmt, Lancaddre 
fTaylor, Simon W.... Erlestoke Park, Devises 
Taylor, Thomas.. .Hopton, Wirkswozth 
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Taylor, Thomas.. .Ashton Rowant, Tets\rortli 
fTaylor, Thomas.. .Shipton*on*CheiweU, Oxford 
ihylQr, T. Iioombe.. .Starston, Harleston, Norfolk 
Taylor, Thomas S.... Leicester Frith, Leicester 
Taylor, William.. .Glenley, Westham, Sussex 
Taylor, Wm.««Widcham Court Farm, Beckenham 
Taylor, Wm... .Showle Court, Stoke Edith, Hereford 
Taylor, Williani,. .37, West Street, Leicester 
Taylor, William...TMnghiU Court, Hereford 
Taylor, William,. .Bamhurst, Tettenhall, Stads, 
Taylor, Wm. Hy... .High Hatton, Shawhury, Salop. 
Tayton, William...Syderstone, Fakenham 
Teece, Richard.. .Weston Villa, Baschurch, Salop. 
fTeleki, Countess Harley.. .Eywood, Kington 
-frempest, C. Henry.. .Broomlands, Nantvich 
Tempest, Colonel.. .Tong Hall, Leeds 
fTemplemore, Lord. .Dunnoby Pk.,Wexford,Trdand 
Templeton, A.. .Cilanhenwye, Glasbury, Hereford 
fTempletown, Visct..Castie Upton, Templepatriok 
Tench, John.. .Ludlow 

Tennant, J«.Abbey Field Farm, Newstead, Notts. 
Tennant, Joseph Hason.. .Headingley, Leeds 
Tennant, John Robert.. .Eiildwick Hall, Leeds 
fTennani, Robert.. .Searcroft Lodge, Leeds 
Tennant, Thomas. ..Blenheim Terrace, Leeds 
Teveisou, Henry.. .High Garrett, Braintree 
Ibacketay, Capt.*. * Junior United Serr. dub, S.W. 
Thackwell, John Cam.. .Uymoek, Gloucestershixe 
flhenard, Baron... 6, Haee St. Sulpice, Paris 
fThew, Edward...Lesbury House, Alnwick 
ThistlethWayte, Thomas. .:Soutitiw]ck Fk., Faieham 
Thomas Edward.. .The Crose^ Oswsstxy 
fThomas, G. T... .Ermatingen, Thorgovie, Switls. 
Thomas, John^. .Bletsoe, Bedford 
Thomas, J. H..,.Starling Park, Carmarthen 
Thomas, L. H«.. .Caerfl^nontTalsarna,Caernarvon 
'ihomas, Richard.. .The Buildings, Baschurch 
Thomas, Thomas.: .St. Hilary, Cowbridge 
Thomas, Thomas... Trepreual, Oswestry 
Thomas, W....Penn Fields, Wolveihampton 
f Thomas,Rev. W. J,. .Uan Thomas,Hay,Herefordsh. 
Thompson, Alexander.. .Eirknewton, Woder 
fThompson, Andrew.. «Berwick*on>Tweed 
fniompstni, Anthony.. .Cross, Whitehaven 
Thompson, E. C.... Woodland, Beaeonsfleld, Bucks. 
Thompson, E. J... .Timperley, Altrintham 
Thompson, E.. Drakelowe, Burton-on-Trent 
Thompson, F.W’..36, Nottingham PL, Beg. Pk. 

Thompson, Henry. • .Oigansdale, EelsSll, Chester 
Thompson, James. ..Bishop Auckland, Barham 
Thompson, James.. .CasUe Meadows, Kendal 
fTbompson, John.. .Badminton, Chippenham 
~ Thompson, J. W.,.l, Ctaremont Bank, Shrewsbury 
Xbompson, Leonard.. .Sheriff Hatton Park, York 
Thompson, Matt... .Kirkby Stephen, Westmoreland 
fThompson, Robert,. .Inglewood Bwk, Penrith 
^Rimnpson,T. C.. .Milton Hall, Brampton, Cnmbd. 
Thompson, T. C... Ashdown P^ East Grinstead 
fThompson, W„ jun.., .Thorpe, Colchester 
fThmapsdr, William.. .Weymonth 
Thmapio^ Ber. wniiam.. .Eshe Land, Durham 
W.fMmesdale HaB, Kendal 


Tliompson, William. • .Walton, Stone, Staffordshire 
Thomson, Guy.. .Old Bank, Oxford 
f Thomson, J^n. .Baldon House, Oxford 
Thomson, John.. .Kings Newton, Derby 
Thomson, Maj. R. T... .Broomford Manor, Exbourne 
Thomson, Wm. C... .Dilston Haugh, Coxbridge 
Thom Charles.. .St. Giles Gate, Norwich 
fThornes, Joseph.. .Green House, Ossett, Wakefield 
Thornhill, George.. .Diddington, Huntingdon 
fThornhill, T... .Riddlesworth Hall, Thetford 
Thornhill, T., jnn.. .Fackenham, Bury St. Edmand*s 
Thornhill, Wm. Capel Clarke.. .Buntings, Uxbridge 
fThornhill, William P... .Stanton Hall, B^kewdil, 
Thornton, Edward., .Little Pltdiford, Shrewsbury 
Thornton, Harry.. .Goldington Bury, Bedford 
fThornton, John.. .15, Langham W. 

tThomton,T..CavenhamHo.,Wereham,Stoke Ferry 
fThorold, Sir J. H., Bt... .SystonPatk,Qianthsm 
fThotold, Richard.. .Weelsby Hall, Grimsby 
fThorp, Ven. Archdeacon... Kemerton, Tewkesbury 
Thorpe, Henry.. .Buckingham 
Thorpe, William.. .Nailstone, Hinckley ’ 

Thoyts, Mortimer G... .Sulhamstead House,Reading 
fThrockmorton, Sir W., Bt... .Buddand, fhringdon< 
fThnrlow, T. Lyon.. .Baynatd Park, Guildford 
fThumall, Henry.. .Royston, Herts. 

Thumhy, Lt.-Col. J. Green St., W. 
Thursfield, T. H... .Barrow, Brosely, l^op. 

Thynne, Rev. A. 0... .Penstowe, Stratton, Comwalh 
Thynne, F. Geo... .11, Gt. George St., Westminster 
fTibbits, CaptJ .Borlace.«Barton Sea^^ve, Kettering 
fTiersoiuder, A,.Chateau du Columbier, prSsNevers* 
Tiffen, Joseph.. .Sledmere Chstle, York 
fTlghe, Bt. HoiuW. F.Wdodstcdk, Inis^oge^ Ireland 
Tilden, John,. .Held Court, Gravesend 
Tildedey, James*. .WillenhaU, Wolverhampton 
fnilard, Philip.. .Stukeley HhB, Huntingdon 
fUmbidl, Bobert., .Beekfoxd, Tewkesbury 
Timmis, Charles.. .Brick House, Stafford 
Timson, Rev. Edward.. .Tatehbury, Southampton 
Tinker, Henry.. .Holmflrth, York 
Tinkler, Robert.. .Penrith 
Tinley, Edward.. .Southwell, Nottingham 
fUnne^ John A....Bxiarley, Aigburth; Overpool 
Tinsley, Henty, jun... .Gedney Hin» Wisbeaoh 
Tipper, Benjamin 0*.. .Bristol Road, Birmingham 
Tisdall, E* C..,.Holland Park Farm, Kens{ngton,W» 
fTodd, John. ..Mireside, Wigton. Aspatria, Cumb, 
Toder, Edward.. .South Muskham, Newark-ou-Trenb 
fTollemache, H. B„. .Jan. United Service CL, S.W. 
fTollemache, J., M.P... .Tilstoa Lodge, Tarporley 
Tombs, John.. .Lower Farm, Langford, Lechdsle 
Tombs, J. King.. .Langford, Lechlade 
Tomkinson, WJUiam... Newcutle, Stafih. 

Tomline.Col.G.,M.P....l, Carlton Ho.Ter:,S.W. , 
f Tomlinson; Bruce... Asgarby, near Sleaford 
Tomlinson, James H.,' .The Parkey Fermi Wrexham. 
Tompkins, John.. .Town Fam, Ivinghoe, Tring 
Tompson, E* 0. S... .Dromenagh, Iver, Uxbridge 
Tompson, H. Kett.,. Witchingham Hall, Norwich. 
Tomson,James...BarntGreen, Bedditch . 

Tongue, E... .Manor House, Aldridge, Walsall 
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fTooke, Kev. J. T. H*.. .Scawby Vicarage, Brigg 
Tootner, G. E«.. .Hoaden House, Ash, Sandwich 
Topham, T,.. .The Twemlow-s, Whitchurch, Salop. 
fTorr, John.. .Carlett Park, iWham, Chester 
Tort, Bev. T. J....Dummer House, i^ngstoke 
fTorr, William... Aylesby Manor, Great Grimsby 
Torrens, Eobert, M.P... .Carlton Club 
Toalson, John Parker.. .Skipwith Hall, Selby 
Tovey, Joseph.. .Cirencester 
Toward, Andrew.. .Osborne, Isle of Wight 
Towerson, John.. .Whitehaven 
Towgood, Edward.. .St. Neot’s 
Towgood, Edward, jun... .Sawston, Cambs. 
Towgood, Hamer.. .Little Shelford, Cambs. 
Townend, E«.. .The Nook, CuUingworth, York 
Townend, Thomas.. .Knockholt, Kent 
fTownsend, Eev. C. 6... .Hatfield Peverel,Xhsen 
Townsend, Charles.. .Chester 
fTownshend, C.t7«.Hatley, Burlington Ed., Dublin 
Townshend, Geo... .Oulton Gbttage, Lowestoft 
Traherne, G. M... .St. Hilary, Cowbridge 
Travers, Peter F... .Great Carlton, Z.outb, Line. 
Treadwell, John...Upper W1n<diendon, Aylesbury 
TredweH, J... .Le^ham Court, StreatbamHill, S.W* 
Tredwell, William.. .Elsfleld, Oxford 
Trehonnais, R. F. de la... 

Tremain, James.. .Polsne, Grampound, Cornwall 
fTremayne, John.. .Hdigan, St. Austle 
fXrench. Henry.. .Cangort I^k, Roscrea, Ireland 
Trench, W. S,. .Essex (^le,CaTrickmacros8jrelaad 
Tmthewy, A. H... .Rhyd'-y-crena, LlanrwatrN. Wales 
Tlwthewy, Henry.. .Gramponnd 
Trbthewy, Henry, jnn... .Silsoe, Beds. 

Trethewy, William.. .Tregoose, Probns 
Trevelyan, Sir W. C.,Bt.,. .Wallington, Newc.-on-T. 
Trimmer, Charles.. .Alton, Hants. 

Trinder, Edward.. .Cirencester 
Trinder, Tliomas.. .Sandlin, Leigh ISnton, Malvern 
IVood, Edward,. * .MatfbrdHouse, Esminster 
Trotter, Thomm.. .E^weB, StOidEsfield-on-Tyne 
Trotter, Wm...South'Acomb, Stoekafield^n-Tyne 
Troutbeek, George., .IBarton-und^Needwood 
Trower, Capt. E. S... .Stansteadbury, Ware 
fTioyie, G, A. W.., .Huntsham Cook, fiampton . 
Tpumper, Joseph,. .Lake End, Windsor 
fTryott, Richard... l«oddin^n Hall, Leicester 
f1>yon, T... .Bulwlck, Wansfbrd, Nokbamptonshim 
fTucher, Baron Auguk.. .Nuremberg 
Tuck, Rev. G. R... .Blofield, Norwich 
Tucker, Edwin.. .Frogmore Street, Abergavenny 
fTncker, Henry.. .Bourton Ho., Shrirenham, Berks 
iTttckett, P. D., jun....lOA,Otd Broad Street, E,C, 
Tndge, William. ..Adforton, Leintwardine 
fTudor, Geo. S,., .Park House, Lapley, Penkridge 
fTull, Henry.. .Ciookham, Newbury 
fTull, Richard,. .Orookham, Newbury 
TunniolifTe, Edwin T,.. .Bromley Hall, Eceleshall 
fTorbervitl, Maj. Picton,.Ewenny Abbey, Bridgend 
Turk, William.. .Charlton Kings, Cheltenham 
Turnbull, George.. .Tughall House, Chat Hill 
fTambuH, John George... 
tTumbull, Rev. T. S..,.Blofleld, Norfolk 


Turner, E. R. T.,..St. Peter's Iron Works, Ipswich* 
Turner, Frank.. .North Bersted, Bognor 
Turner, Frederic... Niseis, Tunbridge 
Turner, Fred.., .St. Peter's Iron Works, Ipawioh 
Tomer, F. J... .Dean Castle, Kilmarnock, N3. 
fTumer, Lieut.-CDl. F. Henry.. .Gouray, Jersey 
Turner, George. ..Strampford Speke, Exeter 
fTurner, George... Bamham, Thetford 
Turner, George, jun.,.. Alexton H^l, Uppingham 
Turner, Jabez,, .Haddon Grange, Peterborough 
Turner, J. Singer.. .Chyngton Farm, Seafoid, Lewes- 
Tomer, John., .Englefield, Reading 
Turner, John.. .The Grange, Ulceby 
Tomer, J.H.. .Little Hozriuger Hall, Bury St Edm. 
Turner, J. J... .2, Montague Street Edinburgh 
Turner, Philip.. .The Leen, Fembridge, Herefordsh.. 
Turner, Robert.. .Bishopfield, Bawtry 
Turner, Thomas.. .Meneyvale, Ross 
Turner, William... Newtown, Montgomeryshire 
tTumor, Christopher.. .Stoke, Grantham 
fTbmot E.,M.P....Panioa Hall, Wragby, Lincoln^ 
fTnmor, E. Weston.. .Brewtdn, Rugeley 
Turton, Rev. H, M.. .Hampstead Hospital, N.W. 
Toson, Eich.T.. .R. V. College, Camden Town,N.W. 
'I'uxford, Jos. Shephard.. .Skirbeck, Bmton 
Tuxford, Weston.. .Boston 
Tweddle, John... Askerton Castle, Cumberland 
Twentyman, A. C.. .Castlecrofl;, Wolverhampton 
fTwinch, John.. .Thames Street Windsor 
fTyacke, John.,. .Merthen, Falmouth 
fTyler, Gapt. G* G.. .The Callow Hill, Monmouth 
fTyler, Sir Jas., Kt. ..Pine House, Holloway, N. 
Tyler, John.. .Leyton, Essex, NE. 

Tyler, J. Hawkins..Tytherington,FalfiMd, Glo'ster. 
Tyndall, F, T.. .The Hai, Edghaston, Birmingham 
fiyringham, Wm. B. .TyiingkamjN^cwport Pagnell 
Tyrwhltt Sir H., Bt.. Ashwell Thorpe, Wymondham. 
Tyser, G. Dorman.. .Hollanden Park, Tonbridge 
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fUmbers, Edward... Wappenbury, Leamington 
fUm&eville, S. C... .Ingr^ Abbey, GzeenMthe 
Underhill, W. S.., .Newport, Salop. 
fUsderwood, Joseph.. .5, Hyde Park Gardens, W. 
Unite, John.. .291, Edgware Road, W. 

Unthank, John.. .Netheiseales, Penrith 
fUpperton, Robert.. ,35, Steyne, Brighton 
Upton, H., jun.,. .Aldwick, Bogmt 
fUsedom* The Baron von.. .Berlin 
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Vachell, Edwin.. .^nartlt'Cardifr 
Vaizey, George De Home. ..Halstead, 
fVaizay, John Robert.. .Attwoods, Halstead 
fValle, Con de Del...Vergana, Guxpoisea, Spain 
Vallentins, R....Burcott Lo. Fm., Leighton Buzzard 
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Talpy, Richard.. .S, Rutland Gate, S.W 
Talpy, Robert Harris.. .Enbome Lod^e, Newbury 
tVau Alen, J. J.,,. 

Vanderstegen, W. H... .Cwe End House, Henley 
Yane, Sir Henry IL, Bart... .Hutton Hall, Penrith 
Vamell, G. W... .Beech Ho., Belton, Gt. Tarmouth 
■fYarty, Thomas.. .Stag Stones, Penrith 
fVaughanj Edmund M.... .Lapley,Penkridge 
Vaughan, George L....Belmont Villa, Leicester 
Vaughan, John W.... Velin Newidd Ho., Brecon 
-fVaughan, Nash V. R.. .Khesta, Neath 
Vaughan,W.,..Rttyton Eleven Towns, Salop. 
tVauz, Lord, ofHarrowden...Highams, Bagshot 
fVavasDnr, Sir H. M... .Manor House, Beaminster 
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Veitch, Jas....Exotic Nurseries, Chelsea, S.W. 
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